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DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  IMMATURE 
BLACK-POLL  AND  BAY-BREASTED  WARBLERS 

By  James  B.  Young,  Louisville 

The  ease  with  which  some  field  observers  identify  Black-poll 
(Dendroica  striata)  and  Bay-breasted  (Dendroiea  casianed)  War- 
blers in  fall  plumage  has  been  a constant  source  of  wonder  to  me. 
In  this  I am  not  alone.  Roberts  (1936:237)  says  that  Black-poll 
young  of  the  year  so  closely  resemble  the  young  of  the  Bay-breasted 
Warbler  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  with  certainty  in  the  field. 
In  his  KEY  TO  WARBLERS  (1936:676)  he  attempts  to  describe  the 
difference  and  then  adds,  “Sometimes  even  these  differences  fail.” 

When  I started  banding  in  the  fall  of  1936  and  began  taking 
immature  Bay-breasted  Warblers  in  my  water-drip  traps,  I real  zed 
that  I would  need  something  in  addition  to  mere  written  description 
if  I wished  to  identify  with  absolute  certainty  any  bird  that  I might 
take.  So  I purchased,  under  Federal  Permit,  a series  of  fall  warbler 
skins.  Included  in  this  group  were  three  immature  Bay-breasted 
and  three  immature  Black-poll  skins,  all  so  nearly  alike  that  the 
only  difference  I could  detect  was  in  the  color  of  the  underparts. 
No  buff  or  brownish  stain  appeared  on  the  flanks  of  the  three  Bay- 
breasted skins.  Instead,  the  entire  underparts,  including  the  tail- 
coverts,  were  a buffy  color;  the  underparts  of  the  Black-polls  were 
of  a greenish-yellow  cast  and  the  under  tail-coverts  were  white.  In 
addition  to  these  skins,  I had  fortified  myself  with  an  article  by  Bur- 
leigh (1934:146)  in  which  he  states,  ”...  there  is  a remarkable 
similarity  in  the  plumage  of  the  two  at  this  time  of  year  (fall),  but 
with  good  binoculars  they  can  be  readily  recognized.  The  average 
Bay-breasted  Warbler  then  seen  reveals  its  identity  by  the  trace  of 
chestnut  on  its  flanks,  and  by  its  buff  rather  than  yellow  underparts. 
The  buff  under  tail-coverts,  in  contrast  to  the  white  of  the  Black- 
poll  Warbler,  likewise  aid  in  separating  these  two  species,  but  unfortu- 
nately there  is  more  or  less  variation  in  this  respect.  The  best  field 
mark  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  is  without  doubt  the  color  of  the 
legs.  In  the  Bay-breasted  Warbler  they  are  dark  brown,  in  some 
cases  almost  black,  while  in  the  Black-poll  they  are  light  colored, 
almost  yellowish.” 

Dr.  Alexander  Wetmore,  in  correspondence,  had  indicated  the 
same  general  distinction  regarding  the  color  of  the  legs  and  has 
added  that  this  characteristic  is  lost  in  the  drying  of  skins  and  that 
it  should  be  applied  only  to  the  living  bird. 
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Thus  armed,  I felt  sure  that  I could  identify  any  Bay-breasted 
or  Black-poll  Warbler  that  I might  Catch. 

No  difficulty  was  encountered  until  the  fall  of  1944,  when  I took 
a bird  that  completely  baffled  me.  I placed  the  bird  in  a small  gath- 
ering cage  and  took  it  inside.  I brought  out  my  study  skins  and 
attempted  to  identify  it.  I found  no  trace, of  buff  on  the  underparts; 
the  bast  was  yellowish -green.  The  under  tail-coverts  were  white,  yet 
two  or  three  small  feathers  were  distinctly  yellow.  The  legs  were 
lead-colored  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  were  yellow.  Thus  I had  a 
bird  which  possessed  the  identification  points  of  both  species,  for 
lead-colored  tarsi  certainly  could  not  be  classed  “light-colored, 
almost  yellowish,”  nor  could  the  under  tail-covert  with  three  yellow 
feathers  be  called  white.  In  addition  to  these  factors,  which  seemed 
to  indicate  a Bay-breasted  Warbler,  there  was  the  further  fact  that 
the  conclusion  reached  in  Burleigh’s  article  (1934:142)  was  that  the 
Black-poll  Warbler,  common  in  northward  migration  in  this  area, 
had  a tendency  to  head  for  the  coast  from  its  breeding  grounds  in 
its  southward  migration  and  was,  therefore,  somewhat  of  a straggler 
here. 

Some  time  after  I released  the  bird,  I re-examined  my  skins  and 
found,  to  my  amazement,  that  the  white  under  tail-coverts  of  one 
of  my  Black-poll  skins  had  several  small  yellow  feathers  exactly 
as  I had  found  them  on  the  living  specimen. 

Fortunately,  I was  able  to  take  these  skins  to  Dr.  Josselyn  Van 
Tyne,  at  the  University  of  Michigan  Museum,  for  a complete  check. 
In  my  presence  a comparable  series  of  immature  birds  of  each 
species  was  taken  from  the  Museum  collection,  and  my  skins  were 
then  fitted  into  each  group.  They  were  found  to  be  properly  identi- 
fied, and  as  Dr.  Van  Tyne  worked,  I recorded  some  of  his  observa- 
tions. With  his  permission,  I quote  them  here: 

1.  The  underparts  of  the  Black-poll  have  a yellowish  cast.  The 
underparts  of  the  Bay-breasted  are  brownish  in  color. 

2.  There  is  a more  definite  streaking  on  the  breast  and  flanks 
of  the  Black-poll. 

3.  The  under  tail-coverts  of  the  Bay-breasted  are  always  buffy 
rather  than  white,  whereas  those  of  the  Black-poll  are  normally 
white,  but  may  have  a little  tipping  of  the  yellow  that  appears  on 
the  belly. 

4.  In  general,  there  is  a rather  whitish  throat  in  comparison 
with  the  buffy  breast  of  the  Bay-breasted.  In  the  Black-poll  the 
throat  and  breast  are  usually  of  the  same  color. 

5.  In  regard  to  the  back,  there  is  none  of  the  extreme  streaking 
on  the  back  of  the  Bay-breasted  as  appears  on  the  back  of  the 
Black- poll,  although  there  may  be  some  definite  streaking  on  the 
back  of  the  Bay-breasted. 

6.  More  work  should  be  done  on  the  color  of  the  legs  and  feet. 

Ridgway  says  that  the  two  species  “may  be  at  once  distinguished 

by  the  color  of  the  feet,  the  Black-poll  having  pale  yellowish  brown 
feet  and  the  Bay-breasted  feet  are  dusky.”  Yet  there  are  two  skins 
in  the  University  of  Michigan  Museum  collection  taken  by  Dr. 
George  M.  Sutton  which  show  no  such  clear-cut  distinction.  Skin 
No.  106518  of  a Bay-breasted  Warbler,  taken  September  7,  1940,  bears 
the  notation  “Feet  brownish  horn  color.”  The  Black-poll  skin,  No. 
106570,  taken  September  5,  1940,  says  “Tarsus  brown,  toes  yellowish.” 

To  further  complicate  matters,  there  is  one  skin  of  an  adult  male 
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in  the  Museum  collection  of  a hybrid  between  the  two  species,  and  as 
Mr.  Joseph  J.  Hickey,  who  was  working  in  the  same  room,  remarked, 
“If  the  birds  themselves  refuse  to  recognize  the  difference,  not  too 
much  should  be  expected  of  the  ornithologist.” 

As  can  be  seen,  there  is  still  room  for  more  definite  data.  Of 
course,  the  average  specimen  represents  little  difficulty.  If  the  bird 
is  a Bay-breasted,  there  will  be  a visible  amount  of  the  buff-colored 
flanks.  If  a Black-poll,  the  yellowish  color  and  heavy  streaking  of 
the  breast,  together  with  the  white  under  tail-coverts,  are  diagnostic. 

It  is  the  border-line  cases  that  cause  so  much  trouble,  and 
banders,  in  particular,  can  furnish  valuable  data  on  the  color  of  the 
legs  and  feet  of  easily  identifiable  specimens  that  will  be  of  great 
value.  At  the  present  time  I am  not  so  sure  that  leg  and  foot  color 
are  valid  distinctions,  and  it  has  been  shown  here  that  the  under 
tail-coverts  of  the  Black-poll  may  be  tipped  with  yellow.  Therefore, 
in  the  case  of  my  own  banded  bird,  I am  relying  on  the  general  cast 
of  the  underparts  as  a determinative  factor.  In  this  case  it  was 
yellowish-green,  and  I am  reporting  the  banding  of  an  immature 
Black-poll,  which,  so  far  as  I know,  is  one  of  the  few  records  for  this 
region  in  the  fall. 
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WINTER  SYMPHONY 

What  was  that  aria  of  soft  and  jingling 

Notes  where  foxtail  grass  and  noxious  weeds 
Looked  dead  and  dried,  but  set  my  nerves  to  tingling 
With  joy,  and  sent  me  crashing  through  the  reeds? 

Was  it  a muted  symphony  I heard? 

Could  frosted  crystals  turn  to  music,  tinkling 
Like  cymbals  and  harmonies  in  the  third? 

What  started  every  blade  of  grass  to  twinkling? 

On  stalks  of  weeds  protruding  from  the  snow 

Flocks  of  Tree  Sparrows — who  could  estimate 
. Their  numbers  in  the  winter  afterglow? — 

Devoured  weed  seeds  and  twuttered  while  they  ate : 

Dried  amaranth  turned  to  a paradise 

Of  crystal  tumblers  tinkling  with  cracked  ice! 

— Sue  Wyatt  Semple,  Providence. 
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DR.  T.  ATCHISON  FRAZER  BECOMES  A LIFE  MEMBER  OF  K.  O.  S* 

Our  “grand  old  man,”  as  some  of  our  younger  members  call  him. 
Dr.  T.  Atchison  Frazer,  of  Marion,  has  become  one  of  our  first  six 
life  members.  No  more  enthusiastic  or  persistent  bird  student  has 
ever  lived  in  Kentucky.  In  a very  busy  life  as  a physician  he  has 
kept  up  his  ornithological  observations  throughout  the  years  in  a 
way  that  would  challenge  most  of  the  youngsters  of  our  society.  He 
has  worked  over  and  over  again  the  fascinating  territory  in  which 
he  has  lived  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  a century,  Hopkins  and 
Crittenden  Counties.  From  the  earliest  days  of  our  society  he  has 
been  one  of  our  most  dependable  members  and  has  served  in  nearly 
every  official  capacity.  He  was  our  president  from  1929  to  1933.  Few 
other  outdoor  people  can  approach  him  in  his  ability  to  imitate  ani- 
mals and  birds.  More  than  his  knowledge  of  the  out-of-doors  is  his 
feeling  for  nature,  his  nature  philosophy.  His  faith  in  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  K.  O.  S.  has  been  shown  in  a handsome  way  by  his 
becoming  a life  member;  may  all  of  us  be  worthy  of  this  faith. 
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JUNIOR  ACADEMY  BIRD  COUNTS 

Several  Junior  Academy  bird  counts  came  in,  but  since  none  of 
them  were  taken  on  a single  day,  as  were  the  other  censuses,  they 
could  not  be  printed  in  the  tabulated  lists.  They  show  excellent 
interest  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  young  people  who  took 
them.  Be  sure  to  take  a single  day  next  year  and  try  to  find  all  the 
birds  possible.  And  also  be  sure  to  send  in  your  reports  early,  by  or 
before  January  10. 

Prank  Quigley,  Maysville,  found  27  species  and  328  individuals 
on  two  days  of  counting.  Bill  Long,  Harrodsburg,  found  12  species 
and  531  individuals,  on  three  days  during  the  holidays.  Four  mem- 
bers of  the  Cane  Run,  Jefferson  County,  group — Eugene  Swope, 
Monte  Briston,  Christine  Powell,  and  Donald  Spears — identified 
positively  7 species,  partially  identified  4 others,  and  found  565  indi- 
viduals, using  four  days  for  their  count.  Millie  Cornelison  and 
Walter  Gibson  Norris,  from  Waco  High  School,  Madison  County,  on 
two  days  positively  identified  7 species,  partially  identified  7 others, 
and  found  269  individuals. 

^ ^ ^ 

ORNITHOLOGICAL  NEWS 

The  final  lecture  in  the  Audubon  Wildlife  Screen  Tours  was 
given  at  Louisville  Male  High  School  at  8:00  P.  M.,  February  3,  1945. 
Dr.  Olin  Sewall  Pettingill,  one  of  the  most  active  bird  students  in 
America,  gave  many  films  made  in  his  20,000-mile  journeys  over 
numerous  parts  of  the  New  World.  The  January  lecturer  was  Mr. 
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Alexander  Sprunt,  who  discussed  “Wonders  of  the  Southern  Wilder- 
ness.” Over  six  hundred  people  attended  his  lecture.  His  pictures 
featured  the  larger  birds  of  the  Audubon  Sanctuaries  in  the  South. 

We  now  have  six  Life  Members:  Mr.  Ralph  Ellis,  Jr.,  2420  Ridge 
Road,  Berkeley,  California;  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  3011  Meade  Avenue, 
Louisville;  Miss  Evelyn  J.  Schneider,  2207  Alta  Avenue,  Louisville; 
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Mrs.  S.  Charles  Thacher,  2918  Brownsboro  Road,  Louisville;  Dr.  T. 
Atchison  Frazer,  Marion,  and  Major  Victor  K.  Dodge,  137  Bell  Court, 
West,  Lexington.  This  is  the  biggest  piece  of  news  our  society  has 
had  to  offer  for  years  and  years.  It  is  the  plan  to  publish  a picture 
and  a sketch  of  each  of  these  excellent  people.  Incidentally , how 
about  adding  your  name  to  the  list? 

The  North  Carolina  State  Museum  has  recently  issued  an  attrac- 
tive and  valuable  booklet  called  Poisonous  Snakes  of  the  Eastern 
United  States,  With  First  Aid  Guide.  It  is  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Davis  and  Brimley  and  is  profusely  illustrated  with  pictures  in  color 
and  in  black  and  white.  The  chapter  on  first  aid  is  scientific  and 
thoroughly  up-to-date.  The  bulletin  sells  for  ten  cents,  the  money 
going  to  the  North  Carolina  Bird  Club.  Write  North  Carolina  Bird 
Club  Book  Fund,  Box  2281,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

In  the  AUK,  LXI  (1944),  648-650,  appeared  “Breeding  Records 
of  the  Prairie  Horned  Lark  in  Kentucky,”  by  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lovell, 
our  retiring  president.  It  describes  the  nest  found  and  studied  by 
Dr.  Lovell  on  the  Seneca  Park  Golf  Links  and  mentions  one  found  by 
Burt  L.  Monroe  and  another  by  Tommy  Smith,  both  in  Jefferson 
County.  Dr.  Lovell  is  eager  to  know  of  other  nesting  records  of  the 
species  and  suggests  that  all  of  us  try  to  find  a nest  this  year  in  late 
March  or  early  April.  He  thinks  the  nests  can  be  found  quite  easily, 
since  the  birds  are  so  noisy  at  that  time  and  leave  their  nests  fre- 
quently. Who  will  be  the  first  to  accept  Dr.  Lovell’s  challenge? 

Mr.  Howard  Rollin,  Weldona.  Colorado,  whose  paintings  of 
birds  were  recently  exhibited  at  Louisville  and  Nashville,  has  pre- 
sented to  the  K.  O.  S.  a beautiful  painting  of  a pair  of  Cardinals. 
This  talented  young  cowboy-painter  formerly  worked  with  the  late 
Mr.  J.  D.  Figgins.  The  painting  will  be  framed  and  kept  at  the 
University  of  Louisville  Library,  where  is  located  all  the  other  prop- 
erty of  our  society’s  library. 

The  Beckham  Bird  Club  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary  on 
January  9,  1945.  A series  of  poems,  composed  by  Esther  Mason,  were 
used  as  clues  to  personalities  in  the  club.  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Thacher 
won  first  prize  by  identifying  fourteen  out  of  fifteen.  Mr.  Thacher 
won  the  prize  on  a bird  count  of  Black  and  White  Warbler  and  Blue- 
bird cards  distributed  over  the  room.  The  third  contest,  the  identifi- 
cation of  60  colored  bird  cards,  was  a tie  between  Floyd  S.  Carpenter 
and  Esther  Mason,  each  with  a perfect  score.  A birthday  cake  and 
other  refreshments  completed  the  very  delightful  evening. 

How  well  our  members  read  the  Warbler!  That  is  all  that  saves 
the  editor  from  great  embarrassment  after  his  slip  in  the  item  about 
the  mysterious  warbler  from  Glasgow.  It  was  the  Orange-crowned, 
but  the  item  in  being  copied  for  the  printer  was  changed,  and  the 
very  necessary  name  was  left  out.  Thanks  for  the  many  letters  and 
cards  that  have  come,  asking  what  the  strange  bird  was  or  whether 
I was  running  a guessing  contest  in  disguise. 

Our  current  exchanges  are  as  follows:  Audubon  Magazine,  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society;  Indiana  Audubon  Society  Yearbook;  Jack 
Pine  Warbler,  Michigan  Audubon  Society ; The  Migrant,  Tennessee 
Ornithological  Society;  Wilson  Bulletin,  Wilson  Ornithological 
Club;  Canadian  Nature;  Ruffed  Grouse,  Audubon  Society  of  Western 
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Pennsylvania;  Passenger  Pigeon,  Wisconsin  Society  for  Ornithology; 
Nebraska  Bird  Review,  Nebraska  Ornithologists’  Union.  All  these 
magazines  are  kept  as  a part  of  our  K.  O.  S.  Library. 

Congratulations  to  our  sister  organization,  the  Tennessee 
Ornithological  Society,  many  of  whose  members  are  also  active  in 
the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society,  on  being  in  the  “big  news.” 
Man  has  not  bitten  dog,  but  the  Chimney  Swift  has  been  found  in 
winter!  Late  last  year  the  Department  of  State  passed  on  to  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  at  Washington  the  news  that  the  American 
Embassy  at  Lima,  Peru,  had  received  thirteen  bands  from  Chimney 
Swifts,  killed  in  December,  1943,  on  the  Yanayaco  River.  Five  of 
these  birds  bore  bands  placed  on  them  by  Ben  B.  Coffey,  Jr.,  of 
Memphis;  two  had  been  banded  by  John  B.  Calhoun  and  one  by 
Mrs.  Amelia  R.  Laskey,  both  of  Nashville.  Another  bore  the  band 
from  the  station  of  Raymond  J.  Fleetwood,  of  Macon,  Georgia, 
formerly  of  Paducah,  Kentucky,  and  an  officer  of  the  K.  O.  S.  The 
September,  1944,  issue  of  The  Migrant  was  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  the  great  news,  with  articles  reviewing  the  find  and  telling  of  the 
banding  operations  of  Tennessee  banders,  as  well  as  many  interest- 
ing facts  about  the  bird  and  its  habits. 

* * * * * * 

DO  YOU  KNOW  ME? 

(Several  popular  radio  programs  conduct  guessing  games,  sup- 
plying certain  clues,  gradually  going  from  the  harder  ones  to  the 
easier.  Some  of  our  members  have  suggested  a similar  game  for  our 
magazine.  Here  is  the  first  one  to  appear,  submitted  by  Mrs.  Sue 
Wyatt  Semple,  of  Providence.  Send  us  some  more  of  these  guessing 
games,  all  you  members  of  the  K.  O.  S.) 

First  clue — I don’t  even  claim  to  be  a handsome  creature,  nor  do 
I pretend  to  be  a great  singer.  As  a fisher-policeman  I patrol  the 
lakes  and  streams.  Stupid  people  call  me  a rattle-headed  gossip 
because  I chatter  to  myself  up  and  down  my  beat.  WHO  AM  I? 

Second  clue — I was  once  classed  with  the  cuckoos,  but  I am  no 
softie.  My  eyes  are  sharp,  my  bill  is  long,  but  my  tail  is  short  and 
square,  with  broken  bars  of  white.  My  body  is  chunky,  fully  a foot 
long,  with  blue-gray  upper  parts;  and  my  wings  are  strong.  WHO 
AM  I? 

Third  clue — Like  an  Indian  chief’s  feathered  head-dress,  my 
crested  top  gives  me  distinction,  as  does  the  heavy  bluish  band  across 
my  white  breast.  My  oily  plumage  is  waterproof;  I wear  a suit  of 
downy  underclothing.  In  mythology  I am  known  as  Halcyon  and 
reputedly  build  my  nest  on  the  water  at  the  winter  solstice.  WHO 
AM  I? 

Fourth  clue — I dig  a long  way  into  the  bank  of  a river  and 
arrange  an  apartment,  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  main 
entrance.  At  the  end  of  the  hallway  I make  a spacious  nursery  and 
carpet  the  floor  with  fish  bones.  WHO  AM  I? 

Fifth  clue — Since  I am  known  as  the  lone  fisherman,  I choose 
my  mate  early  in  the  spring.  While  my  “queen”  broods,  I bring  her 
the  best  of  my  catch.  Happy  the  day  when  I give  a rattling  call,  and 
my  eight  hungry  youngsters  rush  forward  to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel. 
I warn  them  to  beware  of  rats,  minks,  and  water  snakes.  WHO  AM  I? 

ANSWER:  po^pa  otLL 
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1945  CHRISTMAS 
BIRD  COUNT 

Providence 

Marion 

Uniontown 

Bowling  Green 

Louisville 

Otter  Creek 

Lexington 

1.  Double-crested  Cormorant 

1 

1 

2.  Great  Blue  Heron 

* 

2 

* 

1 

3.  Canada  Goose 

38 

4.  Mallard 

4000 

8600 

214 

5.  Black  Duck 

750 

320 

* 

20 

6.  Blue- winged  Teal 

.... 

.... 

* 

.... 

7.  Canvas-back 

14 

8.  Greater  Scaup  Duck  ? 

150 

9.  Lesser  Scaup  Duck 

150 

8 

6 

10.  American  Golden-eye 

7 

.... 

.... 

11.  Hooded  Merganser 

.... 

"2 

.... 

12.  Red-breasted  Merganser 

.... 

3 

13.  Turkey  Vulture 

6 

14.  Black  Vulture 

2 

.... 

15.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk 

1 "* 

16.  Cooper’s  Hawk 

"i 

i 

* 

"i 

17.  Red- tailed  Hawk 

1 | 

1 

* 

"i 

2 

18.  Red-shouldered  Hawk 

2 

1 

"4 

"i 

1 

19.  Rough-legged  Hawk 

3 

.... 

20.  Golden  Eagle 

* 

21.  Bald  Eagle 

"l 

22.  Marsh  Hawk 

2 

"3 

* 

2 

23.  Sparrow  Hawk 

3 

15 

6 

5 

6 

5 

24.  Bob-white 

2 

12 

12 

1 

10 

25.  Killdeer 

2 

2 

26.  Wilson’s  Snipe 

7 

27.  Herring  Gull 

1000 

T 

53 

28.  Ring-billed  Gull 

6 

29.  Rock  Dove 

6 

50 

id 

25 

30.  Mourning  Dove 

* 

14 

"5 

160 

10 

31.  Screech  Owl 

1 

32.  Great  Horned  Owl 

" i 

33.  Bared  Owl 

"i 

i 

"i 

"l 

34.  Belted  Kingfisher 

2 

1 

* 

2 

35.  Flicker 

3 

1 33 

7 

36 

3 

6 

36.  Pileated  Woodpecker 

3 

4 

11 

1 

37.  Red-bellied  Woodpecker 

12 

15 

15 

"3 

3 

38.  Red-headed  Woodpecker 

"7 

2 

1 

1 

39.  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker 

* 

1 

3 

40.  Hairy  Woodpecker 

2 

8 

"4 

9 

i 

41.  Downy  Woodpecker 

42.  Phoebe 

7 

75 

24 

31 

* 

16 

6 

.... 

43.  Horned  Lark 

31 

211 

184 

49 

ii 

44.  Blue  Jay 

25 

41 

15 

48 

41 

ii 

2 

45.  Crow 

3 

500 

600 

5000 

96 

60 

1000 

46.  Carolina  Chickadee 

15 

260 

78 

78 

7 

45 

3 

47.  Tufted  Titmouse 

7 

250 

10 

62 

50 

40 

2 
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1945  CHRISTMAS 
BIRD  COUNT 

!• 

Providence 

Marion 

Uniontown 

Bowling  Green 

Louisville 

Otter  Creek 

Lexington 

48.  White-breasted  Nuthatch  

1 

.... ! 

7 

2 

2 

5 

49.  Brown  Creeper 

50.  Winter  Wren 

.... 

1 

2 

4 

1 

51.  Bewick’s  Wren 

1 

i 

* 

2 

52.  Carolina  Wren  

3 

15 

3 

36 

"6 

5 

53.  Mockingbird 

9 

15 

8 

16 

18 

3 

6 

54.  Robin 

1 

3 

2 

55.  Hermit  Thrush  

8 

56.  Bluebird 

7 

26 

15 

28 

1 ii 

25 

57.  Golden-crowned  Kinglet  

13 

5 

2 

6 

58.  Cedar  Waxwing  

15 

59.  Migrant  Shrike 

2 

1 

i 

60.  Starling 

76 

400 

105 

280 

6000 

1 

35 

61.  Myrtle  Warbler  

6 

11 

12 

62.  English  Sparrow  

215 

150 

66 

65 

200 

5 

63.  Meadowlark 

12 

27 

10 

13 

23 

64.  Rusty  Blackbird 

1 

65.  Bronzed  Grackle 

1 

66.  Cowbird  . 

32 

67.  Cardinal 

23 

90 

80 

116 

265 

71 

6 

68.  Purple  Finch 

1 

10 

69.  Goldfinch  

16 

18 

”9 

60 

10 

25 

70.  Towhee 

3 

60 

4 

43 

40 

15 

71.  Savannah  Sparrow 

5 

4 

72.  Vesper  Sparrow 

25 

73.  Slate-colored  Junco 

150 

125 

30 

190 

320 

110 

14 

74.  Tree  Sparrow 

55 

14 

48 

7 

28 

36 

75.  Chipping  Sparrow  ..  

3 

76.  Field  Sparrow 

10 

20 

35 

10 

”4 

1 

77.  White-crowned  Sparrow 

23 

3 

26 

109 

4 

78.  White-throated  Sparrow 

3 

! 8 

6 

89 

3 

15 

79.  Fox  Sparrow 

f 2 

* 

2 

25 

80.  Lincoln  Sparrow 

.... 

4 

81.  Swamp  Sparrow 

.... 

6 

”4 

82.  Song  Sparrow 

5 

| 25 

I 

20 

28 

34 

8 

1 

(The  asterisk  (*)  means  that  the  species  was  seen  within  a few 
days  of  the  count  but  not  on  the  count  itself.) 

SH  :j!  $ tji  tfc  SjS 

Providence  (one  mile  west  of  Providence,  one-half  mile  south, 
and  two  miles  east) . Dec.  24.  Six  hours  in  the  field  on  foot.  The 
Vesper  Sparrows  were  feeding  on  an  old  gullied  hillside  with  Slate- 
colored  Juncos.  Total,  32  species,  728  individuals. 

- — Sue  Wyatt  Semple. 
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Marion  (from  Marion  to  the  Ohio  River) . Dec.  25.  Eight  hours 
in  the  field.  Wind  brisk;  raining;  temp.  40.  Most  of  the  list  was 
picked  up  on  the  Ohio  River  by  C.  F.  The  large  numbers  are  esti- 
mates, but  are  conservative.  Total,  56  species,  8472  individuals. 

— Dr.  T.  Atchison  Frazer  and  Chastain  Frazer, 


Morganfield  (Morganfield  to  Hardin’s  Station  to  Morton’s  Lake 
to  Uniontown;  up  the  Ohio  River  on  the  Kentucky  side  to  Slim’s 
Island,  about  four  miles  up  the  river  from  Uniontown).  Dec.  28;  ten 
hours  in  the  field;  ground  frozen  and  covered  with  a sheet  of  ice; 
fight  north  wind;  dark  overcast  most  of  day;  temp.  25-28.  Observers 
together;  six  miles  on  foot;  thirty-six  miles  in  car.  The  numbers  of 
the  ducks  are  estimates  but  were  obtained  by  group  counting  for 
several  hours.  Total,  42  species,  10,398  individuals. 

— Robert  L.  Witt,  Freed-Hardeman  College,  Henderson,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Billy  Styles,  Morganfield. 


Bowling  Green  (Chaney,  McElroy,  Albert  Covington  Farms; 
along  Gasper  and  Barren  Rivers;  wooded  stream  banks  30%,  open 
woods  30%,  pastures  and  cultivated  fields  40%).  Dec.  24.  Cloudy 
all  day,  with  light  mist  until  late  in  afternoon,  rain  last  hour;  no 
wind;  ground  bare  except  for  a few  snowbanks;  still  places  in  streams 
frozen  over.  Five  observers  in  two  parties.  Total  hours,  17,  on  foot; 
total  miles,  14.  Total,  46  species,  7,043  individuals. 

— B.  C.  Cole,  L.  Y.  Lancaster,  Charles  L.  Taylor,  J.  R.  Whitmer, 
and  Gordon  Wilson. 


Louisville  (same  territory  as  on  previous  years;  deciduous 
woodland  35%,  city  parks  and  residential  areas  20%,  open  farm 
lands  30%,  Ohio  River  15%).  Dec.  31;  dawn  to  dusk.  Dark,  misty; 
continuous  rain,  visibility  often  very  poor;  temp.  36-35;  wind  2 to  6 
miles  per  hour;  creeks  frozen,  Ohio  River  open.  Fourteen  observers 
in  five  parties.  Total  hours,  29  (23  on  foot,  6 in  car)  ; total  miles, 
39  (20  on  foot,  19  by  car).  Total,  46  species,  7,377  individuals. 
Esther  Mason  identified  the  Chipping  and  the  Lincoln  Sparrows. 
She  has  7x35mm.  glasses. 

- — Leonard  Brecher,  Floyd  Carpenter,  Warren  Dennis,  Mrs. 
Eugene  Doelckner,  Caldwell  Dugan,  Thelma  Gentry, 
Harvey  Lovell,  Esther  Mason,  Louis  Pieper,  Marie 
Pieper,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Fred  Stamm,  Anne  Stamm,  S. 
Charles  Thacher,  Mrs.  S,  Charles  Thacker  (Beckham 
Chapter,  K.  O.  S.) 


Otter  Creek  (from  the  office  across  the  fields  to  Tall  Trees, 
down  the  road  to  Otter  Creek  and  the  Ohio  River,  and  then  back 
up  the  cliffs  to  Piomingo  Camp).  Jan.  21.  Misty  early  and  in  late 
afternoon;  wind  2 to  6 miles  per  hour.  Five  observers  mostly 
together.  Total  hours,  7,  on  foot;  total  miles,  10,  on  foot.  The 
eagle  was  an  immature  Bald  and  was  seen  to  rise  out  of  some  trees 
and  gradually  soar  higher  and  higher  in  circles  over  our  heads.  Its 
tremendously  long  wings  with  the  prominent  primary  feathers  sepa- 
rating at  the  end,  its  dark  under  side,  and  slightly  lighter  head  were 
the  main  characters.  From  what  I have  read  since  I saw  it,  I would 
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say  it  was  a second-year  bird,  as  it  was  beginning  to  have  some  light 
feathers  on  its  head  (H.L.) . Total,  30  species,  562  individuals. 

— Harvey  Lovell,  Fred  Stamm,  Anne  Stamm,  Caldwell  Dugan, 
Esther  Mason. 

Lexington  (by  auto  twelve  miles  to  Elkhorn  Creek;  thickets 
and  cliffs  and  weed  fields,  about  1300  acres) . Dec.  24.  No  wind; 
temp.  38  to  40;  ground  bare  except  for  remnants  of  snowdrifts.  Total, 
18  species,  1,121  individuals. 

— Charles  K.  Morrel  and  Victor  K.  Dodge. 

****** 

A BRIEF  GREETING  FROM  OUR  NEW  PRESIDENT 

Because  the  Kentucky  Education  Association  meetings  have  been 
cancelled  for  this  year,  we  cannot  have  our  annual  spring  programs. 
More  than  ever  we  will  have  to  rely  on  THE  KENTUCKY  WARBLER 
as  a means  of  keeping  together.  By  all  means  let  us  hold  the  present 
membership  and  even  grow  during  these  troubled  years.  With  our 
membership  dues,  interest  from  our  small  endowment,  and  sale  of 
back  issues  we  have  done  rather  well  financially.  For  each  of  you 
and  for  the  society  as  a whole  I wish  a very  successful  and  interesting 
1945. 

— Victor  K.  Dodge. 

* * * * * * 

CENSUSES  ELSEWHERE 

We  are  always  glad  to  get  censuses  taken  by  our  members  out- 
side Kentucky.  We  are  printing  two  studies  below  to  show  a near 
neighbor  and  one  far  to  the  north.  Practically  every  bird  on  the 
first  list  might  have  been  found  at  some  place  in  Kentucky  during 
Christmas  week;  those  on  the  second  list  seem  like  distant  memories 
to  some  of  us  who  have  studied  birds  in  far-away  Northern  Michigan, 

Nashville,  Tenn. — (Overton  Hills  Forest,  Radnor  Lake,  Glendale, 
Lealand,  Hobbs  to  Tyne  roads,  Percy  Warner  Park,  Bellemeade,  Hill- 
wood,  Bosley  Spring,  Nine-mile  Hill,  and  Cumberland  River  bottoms 
at  the  tip  of  Bell’s  Bend) . Open  farm  lands  28%,  town  suburbs  5%, 
wooded  pastures  25%,  wooded  hills  25%,  river  bank  5%,  lake  and 
shore  12%  of  time  consumed.  Dec.  24.  Visibility  poor;  foggy  in 
morning,  drizzling  rain  in  afternoon;  little  or  no  wind;  temp.  23-47; 
ground  bare  and  very  wet.  Birds  fairly  active  following  snow.  Thir- 
teen observers  in  five  parties.  Total  party-hours,  37  y2,  man-hours, 
87  y2.  Great  Blue  Heron,  2;  Common  Mallard,  45;  Black  Duck,  15; 
Gadwall,  5;  Ring-necked  Duck,  1;  Lesser  Scaup,  5;  Baldpate,  1;  Ducks 
unidentified,  18;  Black  Vulture,  35;  Turkey  Vulture,  1;  Cooper’s 
Hawk,  1;  Red-tailed  Hawk,  5;  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  1;  Sparrow 
Hawk,  14;  Bob-white,  27  (at  6 places)  ; Coot,  2;  Killdeer,  23;  Wilson’s 
Snipe,  1;  Mourning  Dove,  16;  Screech  Owl,  2;  Great  Horned  Owl,  2; 
Barred  Owl,  4;  Belted  Kingfisher,  2;  Flicker,  19;  Pileated  Wood- 
pecker, 10;  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  25;  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker, 
10;  Hairy  Woodpecker,  7;  Downy  Woodpecker,  46;  Blue  Jay,  22; 
Horned  Lark,  180  (at  7 places)  ; Crow,  53;  Carolina  Chickadee,  110: 
Tufted  Titmouse,  73;  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  3;  Brown  Creeper,  5; 
Bewick’s  Wren,  4;  Carolina  Wren,  49;  Mockingbird,  47;  Robin,  5; 
Hermit  Thrush,  4;  Bluebird,  95;  Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  10;  Ruby- 
crowned  Kinglet,  1 (Forbes)  ; Cedar  Waxwing,  4:  Migrant  Shrike,  3: 
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Starling,  1690  (1500  in  one  flock)  ; Myrtle  Warbler,  29;  English  Spar- 
row, 130;  Meadowlark,  23;  Red-winged  Blackbird,  1 (Simpson)  ; 
Rusty  Blackbird,  2 (Ganier)  ;'Cowbird,  23;  Cardinal,  212;  Goldfinch, 
40;  Red-eyed  Towhee,  65;  Slate-colored  Junco,  190;  Chipping  Spar- 
row (Hawkins)  ; Field  Sparrow,  92;  White-crowned  Sparrow,  29; 
White-throated  Sparrow,  54;  Swamp  Sparrow,  6;  Song  Sparrow,  108. 
Total,  63  species,  approximately  3744  individuals. — (On  Dec.  26,  gulls 
came  up  the  river,  almost  certainly  the  American  Herring  Gulls) . 

— B.  H.  Abernathy,  Sgt.  John  B.  Forbes,  Albert  F.  Ganier 
(Compiler),  Robert  M.  Hawkins,  Robert  Hickerson, 
Amelia  R.  Laskey,  G.  R.  Mayfield,  Donald  Maynard,  J.  A. 
Robins,  William  Simpson,  W.  R.  Spofford,  Luttrell 
Thomas,  and  H.  S.  Vaughn  (Nashville  Chapter,  Tennessee 
Ornithological  Society) . 

McMillan,  Michigan. — Since  my  father  was  ill,  I did  not  get  to 
take  an  actual  Christmas  Bird  Count  this  year,  1944.  The  month  of 
December  was  somewhat  stormy,  with  snow  falling  on  twenty-two 
days  and  the  others  overcast.  The  temperature  ranged  from  as  low 
as  8 to  as  high  as  38.  McCormick  Lake  has  been  frozen  over  since 
November  25;  the  ground  has  been  covered  with  snow  since  November 
29  and  averages  fourteen  inches  today,  December  27.  Had  I gone  on 
a trip,  I may  have  found  a Ruffed  Grouse  or  so  and  almost  certainly 
the  Hairy  and  Downy  Woodpeckers.  I am  doubtful  whether  I would 
have  found  the  Northern  Pileated  Woodpecker,  as  I have  not  observed 
it  for  more  than  two  months.  On  November  1 I saw  an  Arctic  Three- 
toed Woodpecker,  the  first  one  of  this  species  I have  seen  for  over  a 
year.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  still  around  here.  Blue  Jays  and 
Black-capped  Chickadees  are  here,  as  their  favorite  food  is  plentiful 
this  year.  The  White -breasted  and  Red-breasted  Nuthatches  are 
generally  fairly  common  in  winters  when  there  is  a good  supply  of 
beechnuts.  For  some  reason  the  Red-breasted  seems  very  scarce 
this  winter,  though  there  is  a good  crop  of  beechnuts.  The  Northern 
Shrike  is  fairly  common.  Since  December  18  the  Starlings  have  been 
absent,  probably  because  the  weather  has  been  too  cold  for  them. 
The  English  Sparrow  remains  regardless  of  weather.  The  fairly  good 
crop  of  cones  on  birches  and  most  evergreens  attracts  this  winter 
as  usually  the  Evening  Grosbeak,  the  Purple  Finch,  the  Red  Crossbill, 
the  White-winged  Crossbill,  the  Pine  Siskin,  the  Goldfinch,  and  the 
Redpoll.  Some  of  these  may  not  still  be  around  since  the  severe 
weather  has  come  on.  Some  winters  I find  the  Lapland  Longspur  in 
my  territory.  I found  one  with  a flock  of  Snow  Buntings  on  Decem- 
ber 27.  Sometimes  I find  the  Snow  Bunting  by  the  hundreds.  On 
December  24  I found  a flock  of  at  least  400  and  on  December  25  I 
found  at  least  200  in  a small  patch  of  weeds  about  40  rods  east  of 
my  banding  station. 

— Oscar  McKinley  Bryens,  McMillan,  Michigan. 
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SOME  SUGGESTIONS  ABOUT  BIRD  SANCTUARIES 

By  KENTUCKY  AUDUBON  SOCIETY,  Lexington 

Open  water,  preferably  a large  lake  or  pond  and  a spring  branch, 
is  a great  attraction.  Certain  seed  and  fruit  trees  add  much  to  the 
availability  of  the  location:  mulberry,  red  choke-cherry,  native  wild 
cherry,  Washington  thorn,  Standish  honeysuckle,  Tartarian  honey- 
suckle, shining  sumac,  American  holly,  red  cedar,  blue  juniper,  white 
pine,  Scotch  pine,  chinquapin  oak,  black  haw,  pin  oak,  black  walnut, 
Russian  olive,  elm,  hackberry.  In  addition  to  these,  poke  and  elder 
afford  much  food  for  thrushes.  Evergreens  make  good  roosting  sites. 
A few  acres  of  old  forest  trees  with  dead  trunks  and  dead  branches 
undisturbed  are  highly  desirable.  Briar  thickets  and  brush  piles  also 
furnish  shelter.  Osage  orange  hedges  make  good  nesting  sites  and 
shelters.  Miscellaneous  thickets  are  needed  for  “Cities  of  Refuge.” 
Some  open  or  even  plowed  land  adds  much  to  the  sanctuary. 

Among  the  garden  fruits  which  birds  like  are  cherries  and  straw- 
berries. They  are  extremely  fond  of  sunflower  seed  when  the  stalk 
is  left  standing  after  it  matures.  They  are  also  fond  of  hemp  and 
wheat  seeds  and  weed  seeds.  Probably  ragweeds  and  the  common 
fall  aster  furnish  the  best  combination  cover  and  feed. 

The  common  red  cedar  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of  Kentucky, 
and  where  it  is  found,  fruiting,  there  will  be  Mockingbirds,  Bluebirds, 
Juncos,  and  other  birds  akin  to  these.  Cedars  make  desirable  nesting 
sites  for  many  species. 

Among  our  native  forest  trees  one  of  the  best  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  birds  is  the  common  hackberry,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  holds  its  fruit  through  the  entire  winter  and  sustains  birds 
which  sometimes  come  in  too  early  from  the  South  and  are  caught 
in  a spring  blizzard.  No  tree  or  shrub  equals  our  native  mulberry 
for  attracting  birds. 

A very  large  number  of  species  of  birds  will  be  attracted  to  a 
sanctuary,  especially  if  there  is  a pond  or  lake  in  it.  Many  of  the 
swimming  birds  and  even  more  of  the  waders  will  seek  out  the  pond 
or  the  stream.  Bob-whites  require  dense  cover  for  protection  and 
weed  seeds  for  food.  Mourning  Doves  like  orchards  and  evergreens. 
Hawks  will  come  to  old  fields  where  meadow  mice  are  abundant. 
Owls  must  have  for  habitats  old  barns  and  hollow  tree  trunks.  Wood- 
peckers require  old,  dead  limbs  and  trees,  things  that  tree  surgeons 
have  slighted.  Chimney  Swifts  prefer  old  chimneys  that  are  not 
lined  with  smooth  tile.  Grackles  are  easy  to  satisfy,  but  prefer  large 
evergreens  and  good  bathing  places.  The  sparrows  are  attracted 
by  weeds  and  old  sweet  clover  fields.  Purple  Martins  require  boxes 
on  poles  set  in  open  places,  never  close  to  tall  trees.  Most  of  the 
warblers,  numbering  some  forty  species,  are  migratory  and  take  what 
they  can  get  in  passing.  Mockingbirds,  Brown  Thrashers,  and  Cat- 
birds like  an  Osage  orange  hedge,  thorns,  and  rose  bushes.  Wrens 
must  have  tiny  boxes,  preferably  under  a porch  roof  and  in  similarly 
sheltered  places.  Bluebirds  like  dead  apple  trees,  decaying  fence 
posts,  and  decayed  tree  trunks  about  the  outer  edge  of  thickets. 
Robins  follow  mankind  and  accept  what  is  offered.  When  men  aban- 
don an  area,  to  turn  it  back  to  its  former  wild  state,  such,  for  instance 
as  the  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park,  the  Robins  and  Starlings  also 
abandon  it.  The  reason  is  obvious:  these  species  feed  on  the  fruits 
and  insects  which  abound  in  cultivated  areas. 
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WARNING 

It  is  lawful  to  kill  game  birds  in  season  and  the  following  six 
species  of  birds  at  any  time  in  Kentucky:  Crow,  English  Sparrow, 
Starling,  Great  Horned  Owl,  Cooper’s  Hawk,  and  Sharp-shinned 
Hawk.  There  is  a fine  of  from  $15.00  to  $100.00  for  killing  any  other 
birds  at  any  time  or  for  having  them  in  your  possession. 

* * * * * * 

SHORT  NOTES 

AN  UNUSUAL  NESTING  SITE.— In  a recent  issue  of  the  KEN- 
TUCKY WARBLER  (XX,  20)  Dr.  Harvey  Lovell  discussed  the  breed- 
ing of  the  Mourning  Dove  in  Kentucky  and  mentioned  a nest  on  the 
ledge  of  a rock  quarry.  The  writer  found  an  unusual  nest  location 
in  1941  on  Pilot  Rock.  Since  I made  no  notes  at  the  time  and  have 
been  unable  to  secure  an  authoritative  statistical  description  of  the 
place,  I have  been  somewhat  hesitant  in  reporting  the  nest.  Pilot 
Rock  is  a sandstone  cap  on  a high  hill  about  twelve  miles  northeast 
of  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky,  on  what  is  known  as  the  Pilot  Rock  Road. 
This  rock  is  estimated  to  cover  one  to  one  and  a quarter  acres  at  the 
base  and  to  have  a surface  on  top  of  a half  to  three  quarters  of  an 
acre.  It  rises  140  to  160  feet  above  the  ground.  Three  sides  are  per- 
pendicular, or  nearly  so,  while  there  is  enough  slope  to  the  south  to 
permit  an  agile  person  to  climb  to  the  top.  Access  to  the  top  is 
through  three  deep  crevasses  appropriately  filled  by  nature  with 
an  accumulation  of  dirt  and  leaves.  My  wife  and  I were  on  the  top 
looking  for  a place  to  take  some  pictures  of  some  of  the  surrounding 
country.  We  were  near  the  north  edge  of  the  rock  when  a Mourning 
Dove,  simulating  injury,  flew  from  a ledge  on  our  right  and  fluttered 
to  a group  of  dwarfed  oaks  near  the  center  of  the  area.  The  bird 
came  from  the  east  wall  of  the  north-south  crevasse,  which  at  that 
point  was  ten  to  twelve  feet  wide  and  perhaps  twenty  to  twenty-five 
feet  deep.  The  only  possible  nesting  site  was  the  lichen-covered  ledge 
four  or  five  inches  wide  and  approximately  eight  feet  from  the  top 
of  the  rock.  One  careful  look  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  find  the 
single  egg  partly  concealed  by  the  leaves  of  a small  plant,  but  there 
were  no  sticks,  leaves,  twigs,  or  other  nesting  material  present.  We 
commented  on  the  possibility  of  the  egg’s  rolling  off  the  shelf  if  it 
were  disturbed.  The  ground,  from  the  Dove’s  point  of  view,  was  only 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  below,  but  if  the  nest  had  been  five  feet  to  the 
north,  the  distance  would  then  have  been  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
from  the  ground,  straight  down.  Distances  mentioned  in  this  note 
are  my  own  estimates  from  memory  of  the  surroundings  and  from 
an  examination  of  the  picture  of  the  nest.  I hope  to  revisit  the  place 
and  make  a more  detailed  study  of  the  location  of  the  nest. 

— William  M.  Walker,  Jr.,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  TREE  SPARROW.— On  my  Christmas  Bird 
Count  I had  many  thrills,  but  the  greatest  one  came  while  I was 
watching  a flock  of  Slate-colored  Juncos.  All  of  a sudden  I heard 
soft,  jingling  notes  that  sounded  for  the  world  like  a million  crystal 
tumblers  tinkling  with  cracked  ice.  In  my  haste  to  discover  the 
source  of  the  music,  I crashed  through  a dump  heap,  where  it  seemed 
a ton  of  tin  cans  had  been  deposited;  I also  ran  over  the  carcass  of  a 
white  chicken;  but  nothing  deterred  me.  And  then  I was  repaid  for 
my  trouble.  Fifty-five  Tree  Sparrows  were  feeding  on  the  weed  seeds 
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with  a huge  flock  of  Juncos  and  Mattering  as  they  ate.  Before  this 
I was  always  happy  when  I could  identify  one  Tree  Sparrow  at  a 
time,  and  all  of  a sudden  I got  to  hear  a Tree  Sparrow  symphony, 
free!  When  I came  home,  I could  not  eat  or  sleep  until  I got  it  out 
of  my  system— another  sonnet,  of  course.  Here  it  is,  and  I hope 
that  all  of  our  K.  O.  S.  members  who  have  never  heard  a Tree  Spar- 
row flock  in  full  song  may  have  that  very  experience  this  winter. 
(See  p.  3)  * —Sue  Wyatt  Semple,  Providence. 

' * ., :</;.? 

YELLOW-BILLED  CUCKOO  EATS  YOUNG  ROBIN.— While  I 
was  visiting  my  daughter,  Mrs.  Carey  Summers,  in  Virginia  last  sum- 
mer, we  became  greatly  interested  in  watching  birds  from  thejr  up- 
stairs apartment.  At  the  kitchen  window  was  a cherry  tree,  in  which 
we  saw  a baby  bird.  We  did  not  know  what^kind  it  was  until  its 
mother  came  to  feed  it.  She  proved  to  be  a Yellow-billed  Cuckoo. 
One  morning  we  were,  horrified  to  see  the  parent  bird 'take  a nude 
baby  Robin  from  a nest  in  a near-by  apple  tree  and  feed  it  to  her  own 
baby.  Many  people  to  whom  I have  told  this  story  have  laughed  at 
me,  but  I found  in  LIFE  HISTO>iiIES  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN 
CUCKOOS  (1895)  this  statement  by  Major  Bendire;  “I  am  aware 
that  this  species  has  been  accused"  of  destroying  the  eggs  and  even 
the  young  of  smaller  birds.” 

—Mrs.  S.  Charles  Thacker,  Louisville, 

RED-HEADED  WOODPECKERS  STAGE’  A COMEBACK.— Bird 
students  in  various  parts  of  the  country  have  reported  in  recent  years 
that  the  Red-headed  Woodpecker  is  far  less  numerous  than  formerly, 
especially  in  winter.  Since  the  fall  of  1944  I have  had  many  opportu- 
nities to  observe  that  the  Red-head  is  decidedly  increasing  in  the 
area  where  I hunt  or  spend  my  leisure  time.  Around  my  cabins,  at 
the  mouth  of  Gasper  River,  I have  found  many  of  these  birds  in 
beech  woods,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  severest  winter  weather.  Also 
in  Metcalfe  County,  where  I have  hunted,  they  are  also  in  numbers 
quite  up  to  those  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  In  nearly  every  instance 
I have  found  the  birds  in  beech  woods. 

— L.  Y.  Lancaster,  Bonding  Green. 

HOW  TO  CATCH  A GOLDEN-CROWNED  KINGLET.— My 
grand-daughter  had  an  unusual  experience  with  a bird  on  March  31, 
1943.  The  six-year-old  child  walked  into  her  home  carrying  a 
Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  which  she  said  she  had  picked  out  of  a 
bush.  The  bird  hopped  to  her  shoulder  in  a possessive  manner  as  if 
to  imply  that  he  had  adopted  the  girl.  It  was  a perfectly  marked 
male  and  seemed  to  be  in  good  health  and  otherwise  normal.  Later 
it  was  placed  in  a box  and  brought  to  Dr.  Harvey  Lovell.  When  the 
box  was  opened,  the  beautiful  bird  flew  unconcernedly  around  the 
room.  It  investigated  both  the  furniture  and  the  people  present  with 
equal  interest.  It  alighted  on  our  shoulders  and  walked  up  and 
down  our  arms,  entirely  without  fear.  We  were  able  to  reach  down 
and  pick  it  up  at  any  time.  It  then  remained  contented  in  our 
hands  until  something  in  the  room  stimulated  its  attention.  When 
presented  with  a pan  of  water,  it  flew  immediately  to  the  edge  of  the 
pan  and  drank.  It  then  jumped  in  and  took  a bath  and  spent  con- 
siderable time  smoothing  its  feathers.  It  also  ate  some  millet  seeds. 
After  banding  it  with  No.  42-14,859.  we  again  placed  it  unprotesting 
in  its  box,  and  I brought  it  home.  The  next  day  it  was  firmly  de- 
posited out  of  doors  in  my  yard  and  apparently  continued  northward 
on  its  spring  migration. 

—Mrs.  Alice  Moore,  Louisville. 
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SOME  1944  RECORDS— On  the  night  of  May  17,  1944,  I heard 
the  Chuck- will’s- widow  at  Boston,  Kentucky,  sometimes  two  at  a 
time.  But  at  no  time  did  I hear  the  Whip-poor-will.  This  record  of 
the  species  beyond  Muldraugh’s  Hill  is  one  of  the  very  few,  according 
to  Miss  Evelyn  Schneider’s  recent  study,  “The  Summer  Range  of  the 
Chuck- will’s- widow  in  Kentucky,”  KENTUCKY  WARBLER,  XX 
(1944),  13-19. 

While  I was  spending  nine  days  at  Sulphur  Well,  Metcalfe 
County,  August  19-27,  I saw  and  heard  almost  every  day  and  several 
times  in  a day  the  Baltimore  Oriole.  Some  of  the  places  where  I 
recorded  it  were  so  far  apart  that  there  must  have  been  several  in- 
dividuals. Its  notes  were  as  rich  as  they  are  in  early  spring.  For 
some  strange  reason  I see  fewer  and  fewer  Baltimore  Orioles  each 
year  in  my  regular  territory. 

On  July  29,  1944,  as  I was  rowing  one  of  Dr.  Lancaster’s 
boats  at  the  Mouth  of  Gasper  River,  I flushed  two  white  herons.  I 
pursued  them  for  a mile  or  more  and  finally  got  within  a few  yards 
of  them,  close  enough  to  see  their  markings,  especially  their  yellow 
feet.  Though  I have  seen  many  Snowy  Egrets  in  Florida,  these 
were  the  first  for  my  regular  area  of  study. 

You  will  recall  the  interesting  articles  in  the  Autumn,  1943, 
WARBLER  by  Ranger  Binnewies  about  the  nesting  of  a Prothono- 
tary  Warbler  on  the  ferry-boat  at  Mammoth  Cave.  Mr.  Bennewies 
told  me  in  the  late  summer  of  1944  that  a Prothonotary  had  nested 
that  season  in  an  old  iron  pipe  on  a barge  in  Green  River  opposite 
the  Old  Ferry. 

At  the  Chaney  Marsh  on  November  12,  1944,  I saw  several  Crows 
practicing  dive-bombing  at  a Red-tailed  Hawk,  which  sat  unperturbed 
on  its  perch  until  I approached  quite  near.  Many  times  the  Crows 
were  a dozen  yards  from  the  hawk  but  pretended  that  they  were  at- 
tacking him,  I suppose. 

How  late  do  Mourning  Doves  nest?  Dr.  Lovell  has  asked  that 
question  and  given  several  answers  from  his  and  others’  experiences. 
On  September  18,  1944,  I found  on  the  campus  at  Western  three 
doves  so  small  that  two  of  them  could  fly  only  with  difficulty,  the 
other  being  unable  to  fly  at  all. 

In  May,  1944,  I added  to  my  list  several  places  in  the  state  where 
the  Song  Sparrow  was  to  be  found  in  nesting  time.  On  May  10  it 
was  plentiful  at  Shepherdsville  along  Salt  River.  On  the  same  day 
and  the  day  before  I recorded  it  several  times  around  Elizabethtown. 
On  May  18  I saw  it  and  heard  its  song  several  times  at  Boston,  Nel- 
son County.  The  next  day  I went  to  Campbellsville,  where  it  was 
common  along  the  little  stream  that  runs  through  the  town.  On 
May  19  and  20  I found  it  at  three  places  in  Cumberland  County: 
Marrowbone,  Waterview,  and  Mud  Camp.  Mr.  W.  M.  Walker,  Jr., 
reported  some  years  ago  finding  it  at  Waterview.  On  May  26  I 
found  it  common  singing  by  the  roadsides  in  Oldham  and  Carroll 
counties.  I am  still  living  in  hopes  of  finding  it  near  Bowling  Green 
in  summer;  my  nearest  record  is  just  north  of  Munfordville. 

Besides  finding  the  House  Wren  in  my  regular  territory  in  the 
1944  spring  migration  I also  added  the  following  places  to  my  records: 
Beaver  Creek,  near  Glasgow,  April  29;  near  Salt  River  at  Shepherds- 
ville, May  10;  inside  the  city  of  Campbellsville,  May  19;  Warsaw, 
Gallatin  County,  May  27. 
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THE  SONG-PRODUCTION  MECHANISM  OF  BIRDS 

By  ARCH  E.  COLE,  Department  of  Anatomy,  University  of 
Louisville  School  of  Medicine 

(A  paper  read  before  the  Beckham  Bird  Club,  December  14,  1943). 

One  of  the  more  remarkable  characteristics  of  Mother  Nature  is 
her  frugality.  She  never  throws  away  anything  for  which  there  may 
be  a use;  and  if  there  is  no  immediate  use,  she  keeps  it  anyway. 
Her  attic 'is  full  of  old  junk,  as  is  evidenced  by  our  appendix,  our  ear 
muscles,  and  the  remnants  of  five  or  six  pairs  of  caudal  muscles  to 
move  a tail  that  was  discarded  a million  or  so  years  ago.  But  if  she 
decides  to  change  the  furnace  so  that  it  can  utilize  a different  fuel 
supply  or  to  pat  in  a new  air-conditioning  system,  she  never  has 
to  go  out  after  new  materials,  but  using  the  old,  she  ingeniously 
fashions  the  new  structure.  And  so  clever  is  her  workmanship  that 
it  takes  extremely  careful  observation  to  detect  the  origin  of  the 
second-hand  materials  that  she  has  used. 

When  animals  migrated  from  water  to  land,  a new  type  of  respira- 
tory system  was  necessary.  The  gills  that  operated  in  a water 
medium  were  inadequate  for  air  respiration.  This  new  system  was 
produced  merely  by  pushing  out  the  ventral  wall  of  the  pharynx  to 
form  a tube,  dividing  it,  and  enlarging  the  ends  into  a pair  of  sac- 
like  lungs.  No  new  materials  were  required.  To  give  support  to  the 
tubes  leading  to  the  lungs — they  needed  support  to  keep  them  open 
so  that  air  could  have  free  access  to  the  vascular  lungs  where  the 
waste  carbon  dioxide  was  to  be  exchanged  for  new  oxygen — ,she 
used  the  old  supporting  structure  of  the  gills,  the  bronchial  arches, 
from  which  she  formed  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx — thyroid, 
cricoid,  and  arytenoid — , and  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  trachea 
and  bronchi.  From  the  old  muscles  of  the  larynx  which  formerly 
had  moved  the  gills  she  fashioned  the  new  musculature  of  the  larynx, 
which  could  raise  or  lower  it  and  which  could  open  or  close  the  en- 
trance into  the  pharynx. 

This  rather  simple  breathing  apparatus  was  about  all  she  gave 
to  the  Amphibians,  and  to  the  Reptiles  which  developed  from  them. 

Back  in  the  Jurassic  Period  Mother  Nature  got  very  ambitious 
and  began  experimenting  with  her  newly-formed  reptiles.  Making 
changes  here  and  there,  discarding  many  unsatisfactory  and  imprac- 
tical patterns,  she  finally  emerged  with  tWo  new  models  of  land- 
living, air-breathing  vertebrates,  the  one  the  Mammals,  the  other 
the  Birds. 
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While  the  respiratory  systems  of  these  two  new  groups  were 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  their  progenitors,  the  Reptiles,  Na- 
ture improved  each,  making  them  more  elaborate  and  more  efficient, 
for  both  the  Birds  and  the  Mammals  were  warm-blooded  and  so 
needed  greater  amounts  of  oxygen.  Then,  too,  she  gave  to  each  a 
rather  elaborate  sound-making  apparatus,  cleverly  building  the  voice- 
box  into  the  respiratory  system  so  that  the  currents  of  incoming  oi 
outgoing  air  could  be  utilized  as  the  motive  power.  And  again  she 
did  not  go  out  after  new  Materials,  but  using  those  at  hand,  she 
accomplished  her  purpose. 

The  two  voice-boxes,  that  of  the  Birds  and  that  of  the  Mammals, 
are  entirely  different,  built  on  different  principles  and  located  in 
different  parts  of  the  respiratory  tract.  One  is  not  the  outgrowth 
or  modification  of  the  other.  The  only  things  they  have  in  common 
are  that  both  produce  sound  and  both  are  specializations  of  the  respira- 
tory tract.  This  is  one  of  the  many  differences  between  birds  and 
mammals  which  have  led  students  to  conclude  that,  from  an  evolu- 
tionary standpoint,  there  is  no  linear  relationship  between  the  two 
groups,  but  that  each  is  the  result  of  parallel  development  from  s 
common  ancestor,  the  early  Reptile.  Birds  and  mammals  are,  then 
cousins  one  to  the  other,  both  being  progeny  of  Old  Grandfather 
Reptile. 

To  understand  the  avian  voice-box,  called  the  syrinx,  and  to 
appreciate  the  way  it  operates  to  produce  the  melodious  song  of  its 
possessor,  it  might  be  well  to  review  briefly  the  structure  and 
functioning  of  our  own  voice-producing  apparatus. 

Our  voice-box,  as  is  that  of  all  mammals,  is  located  in  the  larynx 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  respiratory  tube.  The  larynx  is  a rather 
roomy  compartrnent,  supported  by  the  thyroid,  cricoid,  and  arytenoid 
cartilages  and  lined  with  a ciliated  mucoepithelium.  The  cartilages 
are  provided  with  a series  of  intrinsic  muscles  (five  or  six  pairs) 
which  run  from  one  cartilage  to  another  and  which,  by  their  c:n- 
traction,  can  change  the  shape  of  the  larynx.  Additional  extrinsic 
muscles  connect  the  larynx  to  the  surrounding  hard  parts  and  thus 
are  capable  of  changing  its  position  by  raising  or  depressing  it. 

Stretched  across  the  larynx  from  front  to  back  are  a pair  of 
thin  folds,  the  vocal  cords.  These  folds,  being  attached  to  movable 
cartilages  of  the  larynx,  may  be  abducted,  that  is,  separated,  to  allow 
an  uninterrupted  passageway  for  incoming  or  outgoing  air;  or  they 
may  be  adducted,  or  brought  together,  in  the  path  of  the  air  current, 
in  which  position  they  may  be  set  in  vibration.  The  cords  may  be 
tightened  or  tensed  by  a set  of  muscles,  which  is  comparable  to  tun- 
ing a violin;  the  greater  the  tension,  the  higher  the  pitch.  In  ad- 
dition, the  attached  margins  of  the  cords  are  provided  with  a very 
complicated  muscle  which  is  capable  of  damping  out  varying  amounts 
of  the  vibrating  edge  of  the  cord,  which  of  course  changes  the  length 
of  the  vibrating  element  and  so  changes  the  pitch.  This  is  compar- 
able to  fretting  the  strings  of  a violin. 

Thus  we  see  the  mammalian  larynx  supplied  with  muscles  which 
are  capable  of  (1)  swinging  the  cords  in  or  out  of  position,  (2)  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  the  tension'  of  the  whole  %ord,  and  (3)  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  the  length  of  the  vibrating  portion  of  the 
cord.  Volume  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  blast  of  air  forced 
out  of  the  lungs  and  past  the  cords,  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  expiration.  Tonal  qualities  are  produced  by  accessory  mechanisms 
such  as  che  lips,  the  teeth,  and  the  tongue;  by  changing  the  shape 
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of  the  pharyngeal  and  oral  cavities;  and  by  the  use  of  all  the  spaces 
connected  with  the  pharynx,  the  mouth,  and  the  nasal  cavities  as 
resonating  chambers. 

The  voice-box  of  the  bird  is  built  on  an  entirely  different  prin- 
ciple. It  is  called  the  syrinx,  which  means  “a  pipe.”  Huxley  called 
it  the  “Pipe  of  Pan.”  It  is  located,  not  in  the  upper  end  of  the 


Figure  I.  TRACHEAL  VARIATIONS.  A— the  tracheal  balloon  of 

a duck  (Peposaca) ; B — the  tympanic  labyrinth  of  a male  mer- 
ganser; C — the  tracheal  diverticulum  of  a female  Emu;  D — the 
elongated  trachea  of  a Whooping  Crane  coiled  in  a cavity  in  the 
sternum;  E — the  coiled  trachea  of  the  Heath  Hen.  (Redrawn 
after  Stresemann,  1937). 


trachea  as  is  the  lar^mx  b”t  at  the  lower  end,  where  the  trachea 
divides  into  two  bronchial  tubes. 

The  larynx  of  birds  is  very  simple.  The  cartilages  are  much 
reduced:  thev  are  not  nrovided  with  muscles  to  move  them:  there 
are  no  vocal  folds.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  sound  production  ex- 
cept acting  as  a part  of  the  passageway  to  the  outside.  In  fact,  a 
rooster,  with  its  trachea  cut  below  the  larynx  and  led  through  the 
wound  to  the  outside,  can  crow  just  as  well  as  he  did  before  the 
operation.  The  only  difference  in  his  vocal  accomplishments  is  one 
of  quality,  due  to  the  loss  of  the  resonating  function  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  respiratory  tract. 

From  the  larynx,  the  trachea  extends  along  the  neck  to  a point 
under  protection  of  the  shoulder  girdle,  where  it  bifurcates  into  the 
bronchial  tubes.  In  its  course  it  usually  lies  to  the  right  side  of 
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the  vertebral  column.  Being  in  front  of  the  esophagus,  the  crop 
pushes  it  to  one  side.  The  trachea,  of  course,  must  be  as  long  as  the 
distended  neck  of  the  bird.  In  some  instances  it  is  much  longer;  thus 
in  the  Heath  Hen  it  is  coiled  upon  itself  in  the  neck  region  (Fig. 
IE) ; in  the  Guinea  Fowl  it  is  coiled  in  a cup-shaped  depression  in  the 
head  of  the  clavicle  in  some  of  the  geese  and  in  the  Bird  of  Paradise 
it  invades  a pouch  between  the  skin  and  the  breast  muscle,  or  be- 
tween the  breast  muscle  and  the  sternum;  in  the  Whooping  Crane 
several  coils  of  the  trachea  extend  into  a cavity  within  the  body  of 
the  sternum  (Fig.  ID). 

The  trachea  is  circular  in  cross  section,  and  to  keep  it  in  this 
shape  its  wall  is  provided  with  a series  of  rings,  usually  bony  but 
sometimes  cartilaginous.  Unlike  those  of  mammals,  the  rings  are 
complete;  they  are  beveled  on  their  edges  so  that  they  may  slip 
over  one  another  (Fig.  4A). 

The  bronchi  are  usually  quite  short  and  extend  backward  more 
or  less  parallel  to  one  another;  in  some  instances  they  are  actually 
fused  together.  Like  the  trachea  they  are  supplied  with  bony  rings. 
As  they  enter  the  lung,  they  divide  into  smaller  bronchi. 

The  lungs  are  not  lobed  as  in  the  mammals.  They  lie  in  the 
dorsal  part  of  the  body  cavity  and  are  bound  closely  to  the  dorsal 
body  wall.  Only  their  ventral  surfaces  are  covered  with  pleura  and 
are  free  to  expand.  There  is  no  diaphragm. 

Not  all  the  bronchi  terminate  in  the  lung.  Some  of  the  smaller 
ones  pass  right  through  the  lung  and  end  in  thin-walled  sacs  which 
permeate  all  regions  of  the  body  except  the  head.  These  air  sacs 
are  unique  in  birds.  They  invade  the  body  cavity  and  surround  the 
viscera;  they  send  prolongations  out  into  the  larger  bones;  the  in- 
terclavicular  sac  extends  into  the  neck  region  and  completely  sur- 
rounds the  trachea  and  bronchi.  These  sacs,  of  course,  lighten  the 
body;  they  help  hold  the  wings  in  an  extended  position;  they  are  a 
reservoir  for  air,  greatly  increasing  the  ventilating  capacity  of  the 
body  and  allowing  for  an  uninterrupted  exchange  of  gases  during 
flight.  They  are  absolutely  necessary  for  sound  production  by  the 
syrinx. 

At  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  into  the  bronchi  the  bony  rings 
are  greatly  modified.  This  is  the  region  of  the  syrinx.  The  lower 
tracheal  rings  are  broader  than  others  and  are  partially  fused  to- 
gether, forming  a more  or  less  rigid  cavity,  the  tympanum  (Fig.  2). 
The  lowermost  tracheal  ring,  or  in  some  birds  extra  syringeal  rings 
below  the  tympanum,  fuse  ventrally  to  form  a heavy  bar,  the 
pessalus,  which  projects  backward  in  the  middle  of  the  trachea, 
dividing  it  into  right  and  left  halves.  The  pessalus  thus  form  3 the 
medial  boundaries  of  the  upper  ends  of  both  bronchi.  The  upper 
bronchial  rings,  one  to  four,  are  really  only  half  rings,  being  incom- 
plete on  their  medial  side.  The  other  bronchial  rings  are  complete. 
The  space  between  the  pessalus  above,  the  first  complete  bronchial 
ring  below,  and  the  inner  ends  of  the  half  rings  is  filled  in  with  a thin 
membrane,  the  internal  tympaniform  membrane,  which  is  one  of  the 
vibrating  elements  of  the  syrinx  (Fig#  3).  Laterally,  between  the 
first  bronchial  ring  and  the  lowest  tracheal  ring  (or  more  frequently 
in  singing  birds  between  the  first  and  second,  or  second  and  third 
bronchial  rings)  there  is  a wider  space  than  usual.  This  space  is 
covered  with  a second  vibrating  element  of  the  syrinx,  the  external 
tympaniform  membrane. 

Between  the  bony  rings  the  walls  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  are 
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formed  by  a dense  connective  tissue  membrane  which  is  lined  on  its 
inner  surface  with  a ciliated  mucoepithelium.  But  the  specialized 
tympaniform  membranes  are  thin,  translucent,  non-ciliated,  and  have 
very  little  connective  tissue  fibers  in  them.  They  are  lined  internally 
with  a squamous  epithelium  and  are  covered  externally  by  the 
epthelium  of  the  air  sac  which  surrounds  the  syrinx.  In  singing  birds 


BONY  FRAANEWORK  OF  THE  SYRINX 


Figure  2.  THE  BONY  FRAME-WORK  OF  THE  SYRINX  OF  THE 
DOMESTIC  CHICKEN.  B.  R.,  bronchial  rings;  P.,  pessalus;  T. 
R.,  tracheal  rings;  TYMP.,  tympanum.  (Modified  after  Myers 
1917). 

there  is  a thickened  pad  of  tissue,  called  the  labium,  which  lies 
opposite  each  tympaniform  membrane  (Fig.  3).  These  pads  or 
cushions  are  on  the  lateral  border  of  the  pessalus  opposite  the  exter- 
nal tympaniform  membranes,  and  on  the  outer  wall  of  each  bronchus 
opposite  the  internal  membranes.  They  serve  to  constrict  the  air 
passage  at  the  level  of  the  vibrating  membranes  and  so  convert  each 
bronchus  into  a narrow  slit. 

These  tympaniform  membranes  are  the  elements  which  are  set 
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in  vibration  by  a blast  of  air  expelled  from  the  lungs.  However, 
blowing  through  a syrinx  which  has  been  removed  from  a dead  bird 
will  produce  no  sound.  The  reason  is  that  the  membranes  instead  of 
vibrating  are  merely  ballooned  out  by  the  increased  internal  pres- 
sure. But  if  the  syrinx  be  surrounded  by  a chamber  which  can  be 
inflated  at  the  same  time  that  air  is  blown  through  the  syrinx,  then 
a sound  will  be  produced.  This  is  the  part  that  is  played  by  the 
air  sacs  in  sound  production.  Connected  as  they  are  with  the  lungs, 
as  air  is  forced  out  of  the  lungs,  it  not  only  passes  out  through  the 
syrinx  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  forced  into  the  air  sacs,  thus  in- 
creasing their  internal  pressure.  The  interclavicular  air  sac  com- 
pletely surrounds  the  syrinx;  thus  the  pressures  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  vibrating  membranes  are  approximately  equal.  As  the  current 
of  air  rushes  through  the  slit  of  the  syrinx,  it  has  a tendency  to  push 
the  membranes  outward,  but  they  are  pushed  back  again  by  the 
pressure  in  the  air  sac  and  so  they  are  set  in  vibration. 

These,  then,  are  the  essential  qualifications  of  the  syrinx  as  a 
voice-box:  (1)  a membrane  located  in  a constricted  part  of  the  air 
passage  which  is  capable  of  vibrating  and  (2)  a mechanism  which 
will  maintain  pressure  on  the  outside  of  the  membrane  while  a blast 
of  air  passes  through  the  passage.  The  membrane  is  thus  put  in 
vibration,  and  a sound  is  produced.  With  the  addition  of  a mech- 
anism which  will  change  the  shape  and  tension  of  the  vibrating  mem- 
brane, changes  in  pitch  are  brought  about.  I know  of  no  musical 
instrument  which  is  built  on  this  principle. 

The  syrinx  which  has  just  been  described  is  of  the  tracheo- 
bronchial type  and  is  a sort  of  composite  affair;  but  it  is  more  or 
less  characteristic  of  the  Oscine  or  singing  birds.  There  are  so  many 
variations  of  the  apparatus  in  the  thousands  of  species  of  birds  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  each  type;  in  fact,  the  anatomical 
details  are  known  for  only  a few. 

Certain  birds  have  their  vibrating  membranes  wholly  in  the 
trachea,  as  is  the  case  in  Thamnophilus,  a neo-tropical  ant  shrike. 
This  is  the  tracheal  type  of  syrinx.  Others,  like  Crotcphaga,  the 
anis,  and  Steatornis,  a South  American  goatsucker,  have  a wholly 
bronchial  syrinx.  The  vibrating  membranes  are  on  the  lateral  side 
of  the  bronchi  just  before  they  enter  the  lungs. 

In  the  parrot  the  internal  tympaniform  membranes  are  ossified, 
and  the  pessalus  is  absent.  In  the  swan  the  bronchi  are  fused  to- 
gether, and  the  internal  tympaniform  membranes  are  absent.  In 
these  cases  the  external  tympaniform  membranes  assume  the  whole 
function  of  sound  production.  In  the  Ostrich  and  in  the  American 
vulture  there  is  no  syrinx  at  all. 

Most  of  the  variations  of  the  syrinx,  just  cited,  are  found  in  the 
non-singing  birds.  However,  the  mere  presence  of  a syrinx  with  well- 
developed  tympaniform  membranes  does  not  make  a good  songster. 
The  chicken  has  a fine  syrinx,  but  it  does  not  rate  very  highly  as  a 
song  bird.  The  trouble  with  the  chicken  is  that  its  syrinx  lacks  in- 
trinsic muscles  which  could  change  the  general  contour  and  the  ten- 
sion of  the  vibrating  membranes.  Consequently,  its  song,  or  whatever 
you  choose  to  call  it,  is  devoid  of  pitch  variation;  it  is  monotonous,  all 
in  the  same  tone.  The  variations  which  you  hear  in  the  “cock-a- 
doodle-doo’  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  changes  in  quality  and 
volume. 

Of  the  muscles  which  act  on  the  respiratory  tract  of  birds,  the 
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most  obvious  are  the  tracheosternalis  and  the  mylohoid.  The  for- 
mer pulls  the  trachea  forward;  the  latter  backward.  They  are  thus 
antagonistic  in  their  action.  They  are  concerned  mainly  with  anchor- 
ing the  trachea  and  / or  changing  its  length.  This  latter  function 
may  be  instrumental  in  producing  tonal  changes,  but  it  has  little  to 
do  with  song.  There  are  also  tracheal  muscles  which  extend  from 


FRONTAL  SECTION 
THROUGH  THE  SYRINX 


Figure  3.  FRONTAL  SECTION  THROUGH  THE  SYRINX  OF  A 
MALE  BLACKBIRD.  B.  R.  1.,  first  bronchial  ring;  B.  R.  5., 
fifth  bronchial  ring;  E.  T.  M.,  external  tympaniform  membrane; 
I.  T.  M.,  internal  tympaniform  membrane;  L.  superior  labium, 
inferior  labium;  P.,  pessalus;  T.  M.,  tracheal  muscles,  T.  R., 
tracheal  rings.  (Modified  after  Hacker,  1898). 

one  bony  ring  to  another,  having  no  skeletal  attachments.  These 
also  serve  to  change  the  length  of  the  trachea. 

But  the  really  important  musculature  are  the  groups  of  muscles 
associated  with  the  syrinx.  These  muscles  attach  the  various  bony 
rings  of  the  syringeal  region  and  extend  from  part  to  part,  some 
straight,  others  obliquely.  They  are  thus  capable  of  placing  the 
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vibrating  membranes  in  all  degrees  of  tension,  and  in  varying  rela- 
tionships to  their  elastic  cushions,  by  separating,  or  pulling  together, 
or  rotating  the  rings  to  which  the  membranes  are  attached.  Space 
does  not  allow  a detailed  description  of  these  muscles.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  in  the  singing  birds  the  following  paired  muscles  have  been 
described:  the  dorsalis  longus,  the  dorsalis  brevis,  the  dorsalis 
obliquus,  and  the  dorsalis  ventralis,  all  of  which  are  tracheobronchial 
and  are  thus  located  externally  to  a deeper  group,  the  syringeus 
dorsalis,  the  syringeus  ventralis,  and  the  syringeus  ventrolateralis 
(Fig.  4B) . 

With  all  this  muscular  array  to  change  the  vibrating  membranes, 
it  is  little  wonder  that  its  possessor  is  such  a songster.  However, 
even  here  the  proverbial  Ethiopian  lurks,  for  not  all  birds  with  such 
imposing  mechanical  equipment  are  good  singers.  The  intricacy  of 
the  song  is  in  the  muscular  control  of  the  syrinx.  The  cousin  of  the 
Crow,  the  European  Rook,  which  Thompson  called  “that  corvine 
croaker,’’  has  never  learned  how  to  manipulate  his  high-powered 
syrinx.  He  is  as  I am  with  a saxophone:  I just  make  a noise.  He 
is  like  many  of  us:  the  mere  possession  of  a larynx  with  perfectly 
good  vocal  cords  and  muscles  to  move  and  adjust  them  does  not 
make  us  accomplished  singers.  There  is  no  correlation  between  the 
complexity  of  the  syringeal  mechanism  and  the  intricacy  of  the 
song.  The  good  singers,  besides  having  a good  mechanism,  have  in- 
herited a definite  pattern  in  their  nervous  systems  whch  enables 
them  to  play  instinctively  on  their  “Pipes  of  Pan.’’ 

The  tremendous  number  of  variations  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
avian  respiratory  tract  which  have  their  effect  on  changing  the  tonal 
qualities  of  the  notes  produced  almost  beggar  description.  Just  a 
few  can  be  mentioned  here.  The  tracheal  length  varies  greatly,  as 
does  also  the  ability  to  change  the  length  by  using  the  extrinsic 
muscles  attached  to  it.  Thus,  other  things  being  equal,  the  longer 
the  trachea,  the  lower  the  pitch.  The  eagle  can  change  its  tracheal 
length  between  142mm.  and  241mm.  Birds  with  long  necks,  and  thus 
long  tracheae,  generally  have  lower-pitched  notes.  The  fact  that  the 
trachea  is  coiled  in  some  birds  has  little  or  no  influence  on  the  pitch; 
it  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  straight. 

There  are  many  variations  in  the  diameter  and  the  rigidity  of 
the  trachea  (Figs.  1A,  IB,  1C).  Besides  the  tympanum,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned  and  which  acts  as  a rigid  resonating  cham- 
ber as  well  as  a rigid  attachment  for  syringeal  muscles,  there  is  the 
tympanic  labyrinth,  found  in  certain  of  the  ducks,  especially  the 
males.  This  is  a large,  irregular,  bony  outpocketing  in  the  syringeal 
region  (usually  on  the  left  side),  through  which  the  sound  must  pass; 
sharp,  angular  turns  in  the  pathway  in  the  labyrinth  gives  rise  to 
sudden  changes  in  the  quality  of  the  tones,  thus  producing  noise, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  male  duck  calls. 

In  many  species  of  duck  the  middle  section  of  the  trachea  is 
ballooned  out  to  form  a resonating  chamber  (Fig.  1A).  In  certain 
male  ducks  some  of  the  tracheal  rings  are  incomplete  dorsally,  and 
a tracheal  sac  is  formed.  In  the  Emu  a similar  sac  appears  on  the 
ventral  side  of  the  trachea  of  the  female  during  the  mating  season 
(Fig.  1C),  which  makes  her  call  louder  by  increasing  the  resonance. 

In  the  penguins  the  trachea  is  divided  into  two  compartments 
by  a cranial  extension  of  the  pessalus.  In  the  Pinnated  Grouse  the 
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expanded  air  sacs  in  the  neck  act  as  resonating  chambers  which 
modify  the  sound  produced. 

One  might  think  that  because  the  syrinx  of  singing  birds  is 
double,  one  in  each  bronchus,  two  tones  could  be  produced  at  the 
same  time.  This  is  apparently  impossible.  The  two  elements  work 
together  just  as  do  our  two  vocal  cords. 


5YRINGEM  MUSCULATURE 
ROOK  PARROT 


Figure  4.  A.  TRACHEAL  RINGS,  CONTRACTED  AND  EX- 
EXPANDED.  (From  Coues,  1927,  after  Macgillivray) . B.  THE 
SYRINGE AL  MUSCULATURE  OF  THE  ROOK;  the  syringeal 
muscles  are  intact,  the  more  external  tracheobronchial  muscles 
have  been  cut.  (Redrawn  from  Stresemann,  1937,  after  Hacker). 
C.  DIAGRAMMATIC  FRONTAL  SECTION  OF  ONE  SIDE  OF 
THE  SYRINX  OF  A PARROT,  showing  the  attachment  of  the 
unique  syringeal  muscles.  B.  R.  1.,  first  bronchial  ring;  E.  T.  M., 
external  tympaniform  membrane;  S.  C.,  semilunar  cartilage;  T. 
R.,  tracheal  rings. 

Sexual  dimorphism  in  the  voice  mechanism  is  not  found  in  all 
birds.  Some  observers  have  thought  that  the  syringeal  musculature 
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was  better  developed  in  the  male,  but  this  is  questionable.  Certainly 
it  is  not  true  in  such  birds  as  the  Cardinals,  the  grosbeaks,  the  Purple 
T inches,  and  the  wrens,  where  the  females  are  singers  equally  as 
good  as  the  males. 

In  a number  of  species  where  the  syringeal  musculature  is  not 
very  specialized,  sex  differences  in  the  calls  may  be  due  to  differences 
in  the  length  of  the  trachea  or  to  the  presence  of  a bony  labyrinth 
such  as  is  found  in  certain  male  ducks.  In  those  birds  where  nesting 
care  is  transferred  to  the  male,  the  female  may  show  a sex  difference, 
as  is  seen  in  the  trachal  sac  of  the  Emu.  In  most  birds  where  nest- 
ing duties  are  equally  shared,  such  as  the  gulls  and  the  cranes,  there 
is  no  demonstrable  sexual  dimorphism. 

The  song  of  immature  birds  is  usually  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  adult.  In  some  cases  the  transition  to  adult  song  is  not 
gradual  but  rather  sudden  and  is  often  accompanied  by  a breaking 
of  the  voice.  This  corresponds  with  the  time  when  the  trachea  and 
bronchi  have  attained  their  full  length  and  when  the  tracheal,  bron- 
chial, and  syringeal  rings  have  become  completely  ossified.  In  most 
species  adult  song  is  not  acquired  until  the  second  year.  This  is  not 
true  for  canaries,  for  many  a young  canary  has  been  known  to  have 
mastered  the  adult  song.  In  the  Crested  Grebe  the  call  produced 
during  the  first  year  comes  from  the  vibration  of  the  internal 
tympaniform  membranes.  Later  this  membrane  gradually  ossifies, 
and  its  duties  are  taken  over  by  a more  caudally  placed  interbronchial 
ring  membrane. 

The  vocal  accomplishments  of  the  parrot  are  quite  unusual.  Its 
syrinx,  tco,  is  unique.  To  begin  with,  there  is  no  tracheosternalis 
muscle.  Neither  is  there  a pessalus.  The  internal  tympaniform 
membrane  is  incapable  of  vibrating.  The  external  tympaniform 
membrane  is  located  at  the  level  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea. 
It  is  attached  caudally  to  the  first  bronchial  ring,  and  cranially  to  a 
semilunar  cartilage  which  is  free  and  capable  of  independent  move- 
ment. Three  pairs  of  specialized  muscles  (Fig.  4C)  act  on  this 
apparatus.  One  muscle  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  trachea  to 
the  hyoid  bone;  thus  it  is  capable  of  varying  the  length  of  the 
trachea.  A second  bulges  the  external  tympaniform  membrane  into 
the  air  passage.  A third  tenses  the  external  tympaniform  mem- 
brane itself.  Thus  its  syrinx  is  quite  different  from  that  of  other 
birds.  But  what  makes  it  talk?  Apparently  most  of  its  ability  is 
cn  the  mental  side.  Its  voice  range  approximates  that  of  the  human 
voice.  If,  however,  you  will  agree  that  an  inherited  pattern  in  the 
nervous  system  of  the  Mockingbird  permits  it  to  imitate  the  song  of 
birds  in  its  voice  range,  could  not  a similarly  inherited  pattern  in  the 
nervous  system  of  the  parrot  allow  it  to  imitate  the  voice  of  man  ? 
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TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BECKHAM  BIRD  CLUB, 
JANUARY  9,  1945 
Reported  by  THELMA  GENTRY 

In  spite  of  bad  weather,  with  streets  and  sidewalks  as  slippery 
as  polished  floors,  the  Beckham  Bird  Club  celebrated  its  tenth  birth- 
day on  January  9,  1945,  with  an  interesting  program  and  party  in  the 
Woman’s  Building  cn  the  University  of  Louisville  campus.  Forty- 
two  members  were  present.  Miss  Louise  Isfort  reviewed  several 
articles  in  the  September,  1944,  number  of  THE  MIGRANT,  which 
told  of  the  discovery  of  the  Chimney  Swift’s  winter  home.  Miss 
Evelyn  Schneider,  our  historian,  then  surveyed  “Our  Interesting 
Past.” 

Because  Burt  Monroe  thought  there  was  sufficient  interest  in 
ornithology  here  to  start  a Louisville  chapter  of  the  Kentucky  Orni- 
thological Society,  a meeting  was  called  on  January  11,  1915,  in  the 
University  of  Louisville  Library.  There  were  thirty-two  present. 
Colonel  Lucien  Beckner  delivered  an  excellent  talk,  on  that  occasion. 
Officers  elected  at  that  meeting  were  the  following:  President — Burt 
Monroe;  Vice-President — Evelyn  Schneider;  Secretary — Mrs.  Dorothy 
Hobson;  Directors — Floyd  Carpenter,  Emilie  Yunker,  Harvey  Lovell; 
Members  of  Committees — Colonel  Beckner,  P.  A.  Davies,  Tom  Wal- 
lace, and  Mrs.  Anne  Stamm. 

Two  purposes  in  organizing,  as  expressed  at  that  first  meeting, 
were  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  study  and  conservation  of  birds  and 
to  strengthen  the  K.  O.  S.  These  we  have  kept  in  mind  throughout 
the  years,  as  a review  of  our  activities  by  Miss  Schneider  showed. 
We  have  enlarged  the  membership  by  scheduling  field  trips  and 
lectures  to  study  birds,  we  have  given  talks  before  interested  groups, 
and  we  have  presented  important  bird  lecturers  to  the  public  from 
time  to  time.  To  the  K.  O.  S.  we  have  contributed  funds,  articles 
for  the  WARBLER,  and  helped  increase  its  membership.  We  have 
a small  library  built  around  Mr.  C.  W.  Beckham’s  bird  books,  a col- 
lection of  bird  song  recordings,  a set  of  colored  slides  of  all  the  com- 
mon Kentucky  birds,  and — rather  important — several  government 
bonds. 

For  a number  of  years  we  have  participated  as  a group  in  the 
nation-wide  Christmas  Bird  Count  conducted  by  the  National  Audubon 
Society.  We  have  attended  K.  O.  S.  meetings  at  Mammoth  Cave, 
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Franklin,  Henderson,  Paducah,  Lexington,  Natural  Bridge,  Sulphur 
Well,  and  Berea.  Our  members  have  brought  us  reports  of  birds 
seen  on  their  travels — Colorado,  Canada,  Cornell  University,  Florida, 
Mt.  Ranier,  Maine,  Auaubon  Natural  Camps,  T.  O.  S.  Field  Weeks, 
Dr.  Wilson  s famous  week-ends  at  Bowling  Green  or  Mammoth  Cave, 
Wilson  Club  meetings,  and  A.  O.  U.  meetings.  In  1939  the  Beckham 
Bird  Club  was  host  to  tne  Wilson  Club  when  it  met  in  Louisville. 
\ve  have  participated  for  several  years  in  the  annual  Kentucky 
Natural  History  and  Wildlife  Conference  and  in  the  Natural  History 
Institute. 

We  haven’t  been  entirely  serious,  either.  The  annual  Cuckoo 
Party  began  as  far  back  as  1937.  In  1940,  in  celebrating  our  fifth 
anniversary,  Mrs.  Eugene  Doelckner  brought  to  the  meeting  a huge 
birthday  cake  beautifully  iced  with  “Happy  Birthday  Beckham  Bird 
Club”  across  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1938  we  set  up  a Bluebird  Housing  Project.  One 
evening  we  formed  a production  line  and  completed  twenty-nine  bird 
houses.  On  April  1,  1938,  we  had  Dr.  A.  A.  Allen,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, for  a lecture.  This  venture  was  such  a success  that  we 
again  invited  Dr.  Allen  in  1943.  In  the  winter  of  1944-45  we  have 
had  a series  of  lectures  with  colored  moving  pictures  presented  by 
the  National  Audubon  Society. 

The  presidents  who  have  guided  the  Beckham  Bird  Club’s  activi- 
ties through  these  years  are  1.  Burt  Monroe,  2.  Floyd  Carpenter,  3. 
Mabel  Slack,  4.  Evelyn  Schneider,  5.  Floyd  Carpenter,  6.  Harvey 
Lovell,  7.  William  Clay,  8.  Anne  Stamm,  9.  Esther  Mason,  and  10, 
Audrey  Wright. 

After  Miss  Schneider’s  talk,  briefly  summarized  above,  the  com- 
mittees under  Miss  Thelma  Gentry  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Doelckner  pro- 
vided us  with  interesting  bird  games  and  delicious  cookies  and  Rus- 
sian tea.  The  two  large  birthday  cakes  were  made  by  Mrs.  Doelck- 
ner. The  hero  of  the  party  was  Mr.  Otto  Dietrich,  who  unasked  and 
unnoticed,  went  to  the  kitchen  and  washed  all  the  dishes.  All  even- 
ing remarks  were  overheard  in  which  members  told  each  other  how 
glad  they  were  that  they  had  joined  the  Beckham  Bird  Club  and 
shared  in  its  activities. 

_____ 0 

TO  A WOOD  THRUSH 

By  SUE  WYATT  SEMPLE 

Somewhat  of  a recluse,  and  sweetly  shy, 

This  rich-brown  songster  has  a white  eye  ring; 

Heart-shapes  of  darker  brown  identify 

His  throat,  his  breast,  and  sides  below  each  wing. 

He  likes  dense  woodlands  frilled  with  scented  ferns, 

Those  deep,  cool  forest  solitudes  of  rest 
Where  not  a ray  of  noonday  sunlight  burns, 

To  lift  his  heavenly  voice  and  Ir'de  his  nest. 

His  bell-like  notes  are  penetrative,  pure, 

Vibrating  keenly  just  before  it  rains; 

His  peals  so  exquisite  prove  his  mate’s  lure, 

For  love  alone  inspires  his  finest  strains. 

He  brings  nostalgic  memories  to  one’s  mind 
Of  grape-vine  swings  where  youth  was  left  behind. 
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SOME  MORE  1944  NOTES — On  April  13,  1944,  I studied  at  close 
range  for  half  an  hour  a Pigeon  Hawk,  on  the  Hoover  harm,  south 
of  Rowling  Green.  It  was  positively  tame  as  compared  with  any 
Ocher  hawK  I have  been  around.  My  only  other  Kentucky  records 
for  the  species  are  as  follows:  November  19,  1938,  at  the  McElroy 
h arm  and  October  3,  1942,  on  the  Boadley  Davenport  h arm.  I saw 
the  skin  that  Virgil  King  had  of  a bird  killed  in  Henderson  Count y in 
1937.  Records  of  this  species  are  very  rare  in  the  state. 

While  I was  camping  alone  at  Mammoth  Cave  in  the  late  sum- 
mer of  1944,  a Wood  Pewee  often  serenaded  me  late  in  the  after- 
noon. On  September  5 one  introduced  into  his  song  an  extended 
phrase,  “Pee-a-wee-a-wee.”  He  would  not  always  give  this  note  but 
would  add  it  about  every  third  time.  Otherwise  his  song  was  natural, 
the  little  four-lined  stanza  that  he  does  so  many  times  but  always 
so  meticulously. 

On  April  2,  1944,  in  the  little  holly-shaded  gorge  between  Potato 
Hill,  just  outside  the  Mammoth  Cave  National  Parx,  and  Indian  Hill, 
just  inside,  I saw  and  heard  the  two  water-thrushes,  the  first  oppor- 
tunity I have  ever  had  to  compare  their  songs.  The  Northern  Water- 
thrush  is  very  rare  here  in  migrations,  but  the  Louisiana  nests  along 
our  small  streams.  It  was  a cold,  raw  day  when  I heard  them,  but 
they  sang  wildly,  their  notes  blending  with  the  sound  of  many  little 
waterfalls. 

Even  trained  ears  had  better  be  wary  about  bird  songs.  On  July 
1,  1944,  I distinctly  heard  the  “Kili,  kili”  notes  of  the  Sparrow  Hawk. 
I was  unable  to  locate  the  bird  but  did  see  a Yellow-breasted  Chat  in 
the  tree  where  the  sound  came  from.  By  close  watching  I discovered 
that  the  Chat  was  imitating  the  hawk.  The  hawk  note  came  at  the 
same  place  in  the  elaborate  series  of  squawks  and  whistles;  I heard 
it  thirty  or  more  times  while  I was  within  hearing  distance.  Several 
times  in  the  late  summer  of  1944  I heard  the  note  of  the  Upland 
Plover,  a sound  that  a bird  student  is  not  likely  to  forget,  once  he 
has  learned  it.  It  seemed  strange  to  be  hearing  this  bird  over  the 
town,  for  I associate  it  with  alfalfa  fields  in  spring  and  late  summer. 
At  our  August  commencement  at  Western  I heard  the  plover  again, 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  invocation.  I opened  my  eyes  and  dis- 
covered a Starling  in  the  very  act  of  imitating  this  rather  rare 
water  bird.  Where  could  it  have  heard  the  original,  at  least  enough 
to  give  such  a remarkable  imitation?  I was  nearly  as  much  sur- 
prised as  I was  when  I heard  a Starling  imitate  a Nighthawk  when 
snow  was  on  the  ground.  Moral:  Do  not  be  too  sure  about  a bird 
note  as  long  as  Starlings  and  Chats — not  to  mention  Mockingbirds, 
Catbirds,  and  Brown  Thrashers — are  around! 

On  December  28,  1944,  Mr.  Ottis  Willoughby,  our  Warren  Counts 
taxidermist  who  prepared  the  skins  for  the  Kentucky  Building  at 
Western,  brought  to  town  a dead  Golden  Eagle,  which  had  been  killed 
by  a farm  boy  out  near  Jackson’s  Bridge  across  Gasper  River. 
Professor  L.  Y.  Lancaster  and  I examined  it  for  the  feathers  that 
extended  to  the  toes,  as  well  as  for  other  markings.  Mv  only  pre- 
vious records  for  the  species  in  this  county  are  April,  1919,  when  one 
was  kept  in  a cage  during  a Red  Cross  drive;  and  October  14,  1932, 
when  one  was  killed  near  the  mouth  of  Barren  River. 

In  1943  I rejoiced  at  finding  almost  dailv  a Hairy  Woodpecker 
on  our  camp'JM.  In  mid- April,  1944,  after  being  absent  for  some 
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weeks,  it  appeared  again  and  was  seen  nearly  every  time  I walked 
to  or  from  my  classrooms.  It  did  not  go  away  to  the  woods  in  the 
winter  of  1944-45  but  was  seen  and  heard  just  as  it  was  in  the  sum- 
mer. This  species  has  been  so  rare  throughout  my  years  of  bird 
study  that  1 have  sometimes  gone  whole  months  without  finding 
one,  even  in  my  most  extended  walks  and  camps. 

GORDON  WILSON,  Bowling  Green. 

o — 

A BIG  SPRING  LIST,  A CHALLENGE 

The  editor  wishes  to  challenge  all  of  you  to  a big  spring  list,  not 
that  any  one  will  get  a prize  in  cash  but  that  all  of  us  may  strain 
ourselves,  if  need  be,  to  run  up  a large  list,  one  that  will  remain  as 
a landmark  in  our  spring  bird  study.  Naturally,  this  list  will  come 
in  late  April  or  early  May.  Send  in  your  largest  list  to  the  editor 
as  soon  as  the  migration  season  is  over.  All  such  lists  will  be  pub- 
lished in  our  summer  issue,  in  tabulated  form,  just  like  our  Christmas 
Bird  Count,  Confine  it  to  one  day  or  a week-end  in  which  you  re- 
mained out  in  the  bird  territory  all  the  time.  This  challenge  ought 
to  cause  several  of  you  to  get  out  for  a week-end  camp  to  take  the 
place  of  our  annual  spring  meeting. 

o 

ORNITHOLOGICAL  NEWS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Everett  Frei,  after  being  out  of  the  state  for 
many  months  working  in  an  airplane  plant  in  Evansville,  Indiana, 
have  come  back  to  Kentucky,  and  are  making  their  home  at  Horse 
Cave.  Mrs.  Frei  has  already  won  her  spurs  there  by  speaking  before 
the  Horse  Cave  Woman’s  Club,  on  birds,  of  course. 


Recently  a committee  has  been  appointed  to  prepare  a volume 
dealing  with  the  resources  of  Kentucky.  This  project  is  being  spon- 
sored jointly  by  Mr.  Harold  A.  Browning,  Commissioner  of  Conserva- 
tion of  the  state,  and  Mr.  John  Fred  Williams,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  A large  volume  will  be  prepared  and  also  a 
reading  book  adapted  to  sixth  or  seventh  grade,  so  that  everybDdy, 
child  or  adult,  can  have  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  state  and  its  resources.  On  the  important  central  committee  the 
following  K.  O.  S.  members  are  serving:  Mrs.  J.  Kidwell  Grannis,  Mr. 
Tom  Wallace,  and  Dr.  G.  D.  Pennebaker.  On  sub-committees  are  Dr. 
Gordon  Wilson,  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  Miss  Lucy  Furman,  Mrs.  Z.  C. 
Layson,  Mrs.  Alice  Moore,  and  Miss  Beulah  Marsh. 


Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lovell  has  recently  been  appointed  by  our  presi- 
dent, Major  Victor  K.  Dodge,  as  a member  of  the  Committee  on 
Affiliated  Societies  of  the  Wilson  Ornithological  Club. 


The  K.  O.  S.  has  recently  issued,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Leonard  Brecher  and  Dr.  Lovell,  a record  card,  “Field  List  of  Ken- 
tucky Birds,”  which  can  be  obtained  from  our  secretary-treasurer, 
at  the  following  prices:  100  for  $1.25;  50  for  75  cents;  25  for  40  cents. 
No  orders  can  be  filled  for  less  than  25,  though  members  who  can 
contact  our  secretary  can  obtain  smaller  numbers  at  two  cents  a 
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card.  This  card  is  an  excellent  and  compact  method  of  keeping  com- 
plete field  notes  and  should  be  used  extensively  by  our  members. 


So  many  new  members  have  come  in  and  so  many  requests  for 
back  numbers  that  with  this  issue,  we  are  printing  300  copies  of  the 
WARBLER.  Even  after  having  250  printed  for  the  last  issue  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  have  20  more  run  off  to  take  care  of  the  growing 
sale  of  extras.  The  way  we  have  been  able  to  grow  in  membership 
right  through  the  war  deserves  a compliment  frcm  somebody;  the 
editor  takes  this  duty  upon  himself  gladly,  for  a lot  of  people  have 
been  busy  keeping  up  our  society  membership  and  morale. 

— — t — O 1, : ; 

FRANKLIN’S  GULL  ON  OHIO  RIVER  AT  LOUISVILLE 

On  November  11,  1943,  we  observed  a flock  of  strange  gulls 
between  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  Municipal  Bridges  on  the 
Ohio  River  above  the  hydro-electric  dam.  With  8x4  mm.  field 
glasses  we  were  able  to  see  clearly  that  their  wing  tips  were  black, 
tipped  with  white,  which,  according  to  Peterson’s  GUIDE,  is  diag- 
nostic for  Franklin’s  Gull  (Lams  pipixcan),  whereas  Bonaparte’s 
Gull  has  the  tips  of  the  wings  all  black.  As  the  birds  circled  low 
over  our  heads,  at  the  end  of  Fourth  Street,  we  were  able  also  to 
observe  the  black  spot  around  the  eye  and  the  greyish  half-hood 
over  the  back  of  the  head.  All  three  of  the  main  plumages  were 
represented:  immature  birds  in  their  first  fall  plumage  with  a 
subterminal  black  band  across  the  tail,  adults  in  winter  plumage 
v/ithout  the  black  band  and  with  the  greyish  band  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  ht  least  two  individuals  still  in  breeding  plumage  with  a 
black  head.  The  presence  of  the  last-named  marking  is  surprising, 
since  winter  plumage  is  supposed  to  be  acquired  in  October.  There 
were  at  least  twelve  Franklin’s  Gulls  in  the  flock  and  probablv 
twenty.  On  November  14  we  saw  a single  adult  Franklin’s  Gull 
with  the  black  head  swimming  near  the  wharf.  On  November  19 
several  o^  the  birds  were  again  seen,  but  they  were  feeding  near 
the  middle  of  the  river.  On  November  21  they  cou’d  not  be  found. 
The  only  published  record  for  Franklin’s  Gull  in  Kentucky  is  that  of 
Pindar  for  Fulton  County,  down  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River; 
[AUK,  VI  (1889),  and  WILSON  BULLETIN,  XXXVII  (1925)].  This 
gull  is  a bird  of  the  interior,  particularly  the  prairie  regions,  breed- 
ing from  southern  Minnesota  westward  to  Utah  and  wintering  from 
Louisiana  and  Texas  southward  to  Patagonia  and  Chile.  It  has 
been  reported  as  an  accidental  visitor  in  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
and  Massachusetts.  Since  its  regular  route  of  migration  is  just  west 
of  Kentucky,  it  seems  probable  that  wandering  flecks  visit  western 
Kentucky  and  may  occassionally  wander  up  the  Ohio  River  valley, 
as  in  the  present  case. 

- — Harvey  B.  Lovell  and  Floyd  S.  Carpenter,  Louisville. 
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KENTUCKY  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE  NOT  TO  MEET  IN  1945 

( ft  ■ ■ V ;•  ' ■ - ::  ' " ;v  ^\Vr.  . :.r,T 

The  Kentucky  Academy  of  Science  was  to  have  been  held  in 
Louisville  on  April  27  and  28  this  year,  and  plans  had  been  made  for 
a good  program.  The  War  Committee  on  Conventions  of  the  O.  D.  T. 
has  denied  permission  to  hold  the  sessions  because  of  transportation 
difficulties.  This  will  be  a great  disappointment  to  many  of  our 
members  who  are  also  members  of  the  Academy. 
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FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE  STUDY  EFFECTS  OF  DDT 

The  organic  chemical  DDT  has  been  used  extensively  by  the 
Armed  Forces  to  control  insects.  The  chemical  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  interest  has  arisen  in  its  possible  use  for  the  control 
of  other  insects  besides  those  causing  sickness  or  discomfort  among 
our  service  men.  Up  until  now  no  definite  knowledge  exists  as  to 
possible  effects  on  birds,  for  instance,  should  DDT  be  used  on  a 
large  scale.  This  spring  DDT  will  be  applied  experimentally  by  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  several  forest  areas,  chiefly  in  the  Northeast.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  personnel  will  conduct  detailed  investigations 
on  these  sprayed  areas  during  the  spring  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine.  Thus  far  preliminary 
studies  seem  to  indicate  that  few,  if  any,  birds  and  animals  are 
likely  to  be  killed  by  DDT  itself,  though  indirect  harm  may  come 
through  reduction  in  insect-food  supplies,  especially  when  applica- 
tions are  made  shortly  before  or  during  the  nesting  season.  Many 
experiments  are  in  progress  on  the  effect  of  the  poison  when  taken 
internally  by  Bobwhites,  Mallards,  various  small  rodents,  mice, 
rabbits,  fish,  and  other  animals.  The  results  of  these  experiments 
will  indicate  whether  DDT  for  the  control  of  pest  insects  is 
hazardous  to  wildlife. 

—Abstract  of  article  distributed  by  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  Director 
of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  United  States  Department  of 
Interior. 

— o — — 

ECHO  FROM  MISS  SCHNEIDER’S  CHUCK- WILL’S-WIDOW 

STUDY 

Here  is  a letter  from  Dr.  Alexander  Wetmore,  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.,  that  shows  how 
our  articles  are  read  and  appreciated: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  30,  1944 

Miss  Evelyn  Schneider 
2207  Alta  Avenue 
Louisville,  Kentucky 

My  Dear  Miss  Schneider: 

I have  greatly  enjoyed  reading  your  account  of  the  Chuck- will’ s- 
widow  in  the  recent  separate  that  has  just  come  to  me  in  the  mail 
This  is  a fine  bird  and  one  that  has  always  interested  me.  The  facts 
that  you  bring  out  on  northward  extension  of  range  are  highly 
interesting  and  coincide  with  some  observations  that  I have  made 
during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  here  near  Washington. 

Years  ago  the  species  was  practically  unknown,  but  now  I find 
it  fairly  common  in  a considerable  area  in  southern  Maryland.  I 
have  even  heard  it  fairly  well  north  along  Chesapeake  Bay.  Back 
in  the  days  when  we  were  able  to  travel  around  in  automobiles  in 
field  work  I could  always  find  them  along  the  roads  at  night  in  the 
summer  months. 

You  have  assembled  a fine  lot  of  records  for  your  state. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alexander  Wetmore,  Acting  Secretary. 
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DATA  ON  THE  NESTING  HABITS  OF  THE 
YELLOW-BILLED  CUCKOO 

By  LEONARD  C.  BRECHER,  Louisville 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  August  20,  1944,  I had  an  opportunity  to 
stroll  along  the  banks  of  South  Fork,  a branch  of  Harrod’s  Creek, 
just  over  the  Jefferson  County  line  in  Oldham  County,  Kentucky. 
The  stream  at  this  location  is  about  twenty  feet  wide  and  very  slug- 
gish, since  only  one  quarter  of  a mile  downstream  it  is  dammed,  to 
form  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Lake  at  Black  Bridge.  A hill,  openly  wooded 
with  deciduous  trees,  rises  rather  steeply  from  the  creek  bank.  The 
shore  line  itself  is  closely  grown  with  various  shrubs  and  saplings.  I 
had  been  examining  the  overhanging  branches  for  nests  when  I ob- 
served a flat  collection  of  twigs  in  a young  elm  (Ulmus  americana), 
about  ten  feet  overhead  and  about  six  feet  out  from  the  bank.  To 
my  surprise  I noticed  the  tail  of  a bird  projecting  over  the  edge  of 
the  nest.  Shortly  thereafter  a Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  (Coccyzus 
americanus)  flew  off  the  nest  and  disappeared  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  creek. 

The  nest  was  loosely  built  of  twigs,  so  loosely  that  light  could  be 
seen  through  it.  The  tree  was  too  slender  to  climb,  and  since  any 
attempt  to  investigate  the  nest  further  would  have  precipitated  the 
contents  (if  any)  or  me  into  the  water,  I abandoned  the  idea.  I 
walked  on  down  stream  to  watch  a group  of  Prothonotary  Warblers 
(Protonotaria  citrea)  and  returned  to  the  spot  approximately  a half 
hour  later.  The  cuckoo  or  its  mate  was  again  on  the  nest.  This 
time  I used  more  ingenuity.  Climbing  about  ten  feet  up  the  hillside, 
I found  an  oak  tree  large  enough  to  hold  my  weight.  I climbed  the 
tree  and  from  this  vantage  point,  with  the  aid  of  binoculars,  had  an 
excellent  view  of  the  nest  and  the  bird.  The  yellow  lower  mandible 
was  clearly  seen,  as  well  as  the  black  feathers  of  the  tail,  broadly 
tipped  with  white.  The  bird  eyed  me  for  several  minutes  and  then 
left  the  nest,  exposing  two  greenish  blue  eggs.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  lining  materials  in  the  nest,  it  being  built  entirely  of  small 
twigs  interwoven  so  loosely  that  I wondered  how  it  stayed  together. 
There  was  no  definite  cupping,  but  only  a slight  depression  toward 
the  center.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  have  originally  been  more 
eggs,  since  some  could  easily  have  been  lost  had  they  remained  un- 
covered during  a heavy  wind.  There  had  been  a severe  wind  and 
rain  storm  only  several  days  previously,  and  the  nest  must  have 
swayed  considerably.  However  Spenceri  cites  a case  of  a Black- 
billed Cuckoo  (Coccyzus  cry throphthalmus ) that  brooded  her  young 
continuously  for  an  hour  preceding  a storm,  through  an  hour  of 
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storm,  and  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  following  the  storm.  Like- 
wise Herrick2  observed  a Black-billed  Cuckoo  brood  nestlings  during 
an  hour  and  a half  of  storm;  so  it  is  likely  in  the  present  case  that 
the  eggs  were  covered  for  the  duration  of  the  wind  and  the  rain.  Un- 
fortunately, because  of  the  shortage  of  gasoline  and  the  lack  of 
time,  I was  unable  to  visit  the  site  of  this  nest  again  to  determine 
when  the  eggs  hatched  or  whether  the  young  were  reared  success- 
fully. 

Believing  this  nest  to  be  a late  record  for  Kentucky,  I checked 
through  my  reference  books,  only  to  find  that  few  specific  dates  for 
either  early  or  late  nesting  were  mentioned.  A number  of  the 
general  works,  such  as  BIRDS  OF  AMERICA  (Pearson)  and  BIRDS 
OF  MINNESOTA  (Roberts),  gave  only  the  average  nesting  periods 
and  shed  no  light  on  unusual  instances.  Further,  since  I was  unable 
to  locate  any  definite  printed  Kentucky  records  for  the  nesting  of  the 
Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  I decided  to  investigate  the  literature  on  the 
subject. 

After  searching  through  the  WILSON  BULLETIN  for  unusual 
records,  I was  surprised  to  find  that  from  March,  1945,  back  to  De- 
cember, 1917,  only  two  notes  were  found  giving  normal  nesting 
occurrences.  Because  of  the  paucity  of  notes  I was  able  to  obtain 
regarding  the  nesting  of  this  bird,  I then  decided  to  list  all  of  the 
references  I could  find  in  the  AUK.  The  references  cited  from  this 
journal  represent  the  complete  nesting  records  (with  the  expection 
of  a few  giving  normal  expected  dates)  from  1877  through  the  spring 
of  1945.  This  covers  a period  of  sixty-eight  years  and  includes  the 
predecessor  of  the  AUK,  the  BULLETIN  OF  THE  NUTTALL  ORNI- 
THOLOGISTS’ CLUB. 

The  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  is  a common  summer  resident  of  the 
Louisville  area.  It  is  one  of  the  later  arrivals  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  and  is  also  one  of  the  later  departures  in  the  fall.  Burt  Monroe 
has  records  covering  many  years,  showing  that  the  earliest  arrival 
in  the  Louisville  area  is  May  2,  and  the  latest  departure  is  October  9. 
He  has  one  nest  containing  two  eggs  which  he  secured  on  June  5. 
He  records  a nest  with  eggs  on  July  10  and  another  with  young  on 
July  30.  Dr.  Harvey  Lovell  has  also  recorded  a nest  in  Louisville  on 
June  29  with  one  egg  and  one  young,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  record, 
I cite  a nest  with  four  eggs  which  he  found  in  Warren  County,  Ken- 
tucky, on  June  5. 

From  the  published  records  concerning  the  state  of  Kentucky, 
Dr.  L.  Otley  Pindars,  in  1889,  first  lists  Coccyzus  americanus  as  a 
common  summer  resident.  Ben  J.  Blincoe4,  gives  the  earliest  arrival 
dates  at  Bardstown  as  April  29,  the  latest  departure  date  as  October 
6,  with  incubation  occurring  on  July  7.  Gordon  Wilson  reports  the 
earliest  arrival  date  for  Bowling  Green  as  April  24  and  the  latest 
departure  date  as  October  6.  In  his  “Breeding  Birds  of  Kentucky”5 
he  also  shows  that  this  cuckoo  breeds  uniformly  over  the  state. 

Bent6  gives  Kentucky  spring  dates  as  April  22  and  April  24  and 
lists  a fall  date  October  10,  but  no  definite  locations  are  given.  Egg 
dates  are  given  for  seven  states,  but  I am  eliminating  from  considera- 
tion the  records  of  Arizona  and  California,  since  I am  of  the  opinion 
that  these  refer  to  the  western  subspecies,  the  California  Cuckoo 
(Coccyzus  americanus  occidentalis  Ridgway),  which  is  slightly  larger 
than  the  eastern  Yellow-billed.  Ecological  differences  due  to  the 
geographic  location  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  habits  of  the  sub- 
species. At  least,  thinking  of  the  bird  in  terms  of  the  territory  from 
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the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  edge  of  the  Mississippi  valley  gives  it  a 
range  of  which  Kentucky  is  approximately  the  center. 

Bent  gives  the  folowing  information: 


No.  of  Earliest 
State  Records  Date 
Florida  19  April  12 

Ilinois  39  May  20 

New  York  23  May  24 
Pennsylvania  13  June  6 
Texas  34  March  22 


Latest 
Date 
August  25 
July  19 
August  19 
July  29 
June  30 


Most  Ferquent 
Date 

April  16-  May  16 
June  4-June  26 
June  4-June  11 


May  6- June  5 


From  this  table  it  will  be  noted  that  the  cuckoo  nests  earlier  in 
the  southern  states  than  it  does  in  the  northern  states.  This  is  to  be 
expected,  and  the  late  Florida  dates  may  be  taken  as  dates  of  second 
nestings,  according  to  the  belief  of  various  authors. 

This  species  has  the  habit  of  incubating  its  eggs  starting  with 
the  laying  of  the  first  egg,  which  results  in  its  young  hatching  at 
successive  intervals.  Audubon7  does  not  give  specific  nesting  dates, 
but  he  does  describe  the  habits  of  this  cuckoo  in  a very  interesting 
manner.  He  cites  an  instance  where  there  seemed  to  be  an  interval 
of  three  weeks  between  the  ages  of  the  nestlings  in  the  same  nest. 
He  further  states  that  in  another  nest  eleven  cuckoos  had  been 
hatched  in  succession  by  the  same  pair  of  birds,  the  time  extending 
over  many  weeks. 


In  running  down  references,  I came  across  a letter  which  Audubon 
wrote  from  Edinburgh  on  July  1,  1838,  to  his  son  John,  in  which  he 
mentions  “I  procured  the  small  and  large  cuckoos  in  the  same  nest.” 
However,  this  letter  is  much  more  significant  because  of  the  following 
statement: 


“We  begin  printing  tomorrow,  2nd  of  July,  1838!!  Remember 
that,  Mesdames  et  Messieurs!  and  I intend  to  proceed  with 
all  possible  dispatch  and  care.  All  of  the  birds  in  rum  will 
be  inspected  as  far  as  internal  or  digestive  organs,  trachea, 
etc.,  are  concerned,  and  as  I am  constantly  present  in  the 
dissecting  room,  I think  I shall  know  something  about  the 
matter  soon.” 

This  refers  to  his  work  with  MacGillivray  in  preparing  the  fourth 
and  fifth  volumes  of  his  ORNITHOLOGICAL  BIOGRAPHY.  The 
entire  letter  is  extremely  interesting,  and  I recommend  it  to  all.  It 
was  originally  published  by  Shufeldt8  in  AUK,  but  now  can  be  found 
in  both  Maria  R.  Audubon’s9  and  Francis  H.  Herrick’sh)  biographies 
of  Audubon. 

Alexander  Wilsonii  gives  approximate  dates  and  an  account 
similar  to  that  of  many  other  authors.  However,  because  of  his  pre- 
eminence I quote: 


“This  species  arrives  in  Pennsylvania,  from  the  south, 
about  the  twenty-second  of  April,  and  spreads  over  the 
country,  as  far  at  least  as  Lake  Ontario,  is  numerous  in  the 
Chickasaw  Choctaw  nations,  and  also  breeds  in  the  upper 
portions  of  Georgia,  preferring  in  all  these  places  the  borders 
of  solitary  swamps  and  apple  orchards.  It  leaves  us,  on  its 
return  southward,  about  the  middle  of  September.  . . . Early 
in  May,  they  begin  to  pair,  when  obstinate  battles  take  place 
among  the  males.  About  the  tenth  of  that  month  they  com- 
mence building.” 
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Nuttall,i2  in  his  ORNITHOLOGY,  emphasizes  another  habit: 

“But  their  worst  propensity  is  the  parasitic  habit  of 
sucking  the  eggs  of  other  birds,  thus  spreading  ruin  and  dis- 
may wherever  they  approach.  They  hatch  several  broods  in 
a season,  and  I have  seen  a nest  with  eggs  in  it  as  late  as 
the  twenty-eighth  of  August!  though  they  usually  take  their 
departure  in  some  part  of  the  month  of  September.  Con- 
sidering the  time  they  are  engaged  in  breeding,  they  raise 
but  few  young,  appearing  to  be  improvident  nurses,  and  bad 
nest-makers,  so  that  a considerable  part  of  their  progeny  are 
either  never  hatched,  or  perish  soon  after,  a fortunate 
balance  to  check  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  and  circum- 
scribe the  otherwise  evil  of  their  existence.” 

Quite  different  in  the  style  of  description  is  the  observation  of 
Elliott  Coues,i3  an  army  surgeon: 

“Although  not  parasites,  like  the  European  species,  de- 
void of  parental  instinct,  they  have  their  bad  traits,  being 
even  worse  enemies  of  various  small,  gentle  birds;  for  they 
are  abandoned  thieves,  as  wicked  as  Jays  in  this  respect, 
continually  robbing  birds  of  their  eggs,  and  even,  it  is  said, 
devouring  the  helpless  nestlings. 

“The  nidification  is  not  remarkably  peculiar,  the  nest 
being  like  that  of  a Crow  in  miniature,  composed  artlessly  of 
many  small  sticks  and  some  grass,  rather  loosely  interlaced, 
and  forming  a flattish  unsubstantial  structure,  usually  sad- 
dled on  a large  horizontal  branch.  The  eggs  are  pale 
greenish,  rather  broadly  oval,  measuring  about  1 1-3  inches 
long  by  7-8  inches  in  breadth.  But  the  oviposition  is  very 
unusual.  The  fact  is  that  the  bird  begins  to  set  as  soon  as 
the  first  egg  is  laid,  and  succesively  deposits  the  rest  at 
such  intervals  that  a nest  may  be  found  with  a fresh  egg  in 
it,  another  partially  incubated,  a newly  hatched  bird,  and 
one  or  more  young  more  advanced.” 

Confirmation  of  Coues’s  indictment  of  this  cuckoo  as  a devourer 
of  nestlings  is  cited  in  a note  by  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Thacheri4,  who 
states:  “One  morning  we  were  horrified  to  see  the  parent  bird  (Yel- 
low-billed Cuckoo)  take  a nude  baby  Robin  from  a nest  in  a near-by 
apple  tree  and  feed  it  to  her  own  baby.” 

Bendirei5,  another  army  officer,  and  the  first  authority  to  write 
a book  on  the  life  history  of  birds,  corroborates  the  statements  made 
above  as  follows: 

“In  the  southern  portion  of  their  range,  including 
Florida  and  the  Gulf  states,  nidification  begins  occasional- 
ly early  in  April,  and  fresh  eggs  may  be  found  sometimes  in 
the  last  two  weeks  of  this  month;  but  the  majority  of  these 
birds  rarely  commence  laying  here  before  the  second  week 
in  May.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  a few  pairs  nest  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  month,  but  the  greater  portion  do  not 
before  June,  and  occasionally  not  before  July,  while 
instances  of  fresh  eggs,  possibly  second  layings,  have  been 
found  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  even  in  the  beginning 
of  September.  In  the  northern  portions  of  its  range  the 
breeding  season  is  at  its  height  during  the  latter  part  of 
June  and  the  first  week  of  July,  and  here  only  one  brood  is 
raised,  while  in  the  south  they  sometimes  raise  two.” 
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In  his  description  of  the  breeding  habits  of  the  Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo,  Barrowsi6,  in  1922,  states: 

“Single  cuckoo  eggs  are  not  infrequently  found  in  the 
nests  of  other  birds  here  in  Michigan,  but  not  more  often 
perhaps  than  we  find  eggs  of  Robins,  Blackbirds,  and  some 
sparrows.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  com- 
paratively fresh  eggs  and  newly  hatched  young  are  some- 
times found  in  the  same  nest,  although  as  a general  rule  the 
set  is  completed  before  incubation  begins.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  only  one  brood  is  reared  in  Michigan  each  season, 
since  eggs  are  common  in  June  and  all  through  July  and 
August,  even  a few  sets  being  found  in  September.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  these  are  merely  second  layings  by  birds  which 
have  been  unfortunate  with  their  nests,  but  it  seems  more 
likely  that  many  individuals  rear  two  broods.” 

But  Forbushi7,  writing  at  a much  later  date,  in  Massachusetts, 
does  not  commit  himself  so  definitely,  as  he  merely  says:  “Eggs 

sometimes  laid  in  April  in  southern  states.  May  20  to  June  30  in 
Massachusetts,  usually  one  brood  in  the  north,  but  sometimes 
double-brooded  in  the  south.  Incubation  fourteen  days.” 

Corroborating  Barrows's  statement  given  above,  EdwardsiB,  says 
he  found  a Yellow-billed  Cuckoo’s  egg  in  a Robin’s  nest  at  Granby, 
Connecticut,  on  July  2,  1902.  The  nest  also  contained  two  of  the 
Robin’s  eggs,  but  the  Robins  deserted  the  nest.  Alleni9  likewise 
writes: 

“The  laying  of  our  American  Cuckoos  in  the  nests  of 
other  birds  is  doubtless  not  so  rare  an  occurrence  as  has 
been  supposed.  Two  instances  have  been  observed  recently 
in  this  immediate  vicinity,  and  I have  heard  of  others.  Mr. 

A.  M.  Frazer,  of  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  informs  me  of 
one  instance  where  the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  (Coccyzus 
americanus)  deposited  an  egg  in  a.  Robin’s  nest,  and  an- 
other case  of  the  laying  of  the  same  species  in  the  nest  of 
a Wood  Thrush.” 

Much  farther  south,  near  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Attwater20,  tells  of 
finding  a Dickcissel’s  nest  containing  five  eggs  and  one  Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo’s  egg.  The  following  year  some  boys  brought  him  three 
Black-throated  Sparrow’s  eggs  and  one  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo’s  egg, 
which  they  said  they  had  found  all  together  in  one  nest.  However, 
Bendirei5,  also  in  speaking  of  the  birds  which  have  been  imposed  on 
by  the  cuckoo’s  habit  of  laying  eggs  in  their  nests,  says: 

“Such  instances  appear  to  be  much  rarer,  however,  than 
those  in  which  they  interlay  with  each  other,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  these  may  well  be  due  to  accident,  their  own  nest 
having  possibly  been  capsized,  and  necessity  compelled  the 
bird  to  deposit  its  eggs  elsewhere.  Such  instances  do  occur 
at  times  with  species  that  cannot  possibly  be  charged  with 
parasitic  tendencies.” 

Todd2i,  in  his  BIRDS  OF  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA,  pub- 
lished in  1940,  also  notes  that  this  species  occasionally  reverts  to  the 
parasitic  habit  of  its  European  cousin  and  lays  its  eggs  in  the  nests 
of  other  birds.  He  also  recognizes  the  fact  that  no  positive  answer 
is  yet  forthcoming  as  to  the  cause  of  late  nesting  occurrences,  saying: 

“It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a nest  containing  newly  hatch- 
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ed  young,  an  incubated  egg  and  one  egg  nearly  fresh.  There 
is  also  a wide  discrepancy  in  the  time  of  nesting.  In  our 
region  nests  with  eggs  have  been  found  as  early  as  May  20 
(Atkinson)  and  as  late  as  August  26  (Burleigh).  June,  how- 
ever, is  the  most  favored  month.  This  may  mean  that  two 
broods  are  sometimes  reared,  or  that  the  later  nestings  are 
delayed  ones  ....  Three  eggs  are  the  average  set,  but  some- 
times only  two  are  laid;  four  and  even  five  have  been  found, 
however.” 

Burleigh22,  speaking  of  the  area  around  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  partially  quoted  by  Todd,  above,  says: 

“A  common  summer  resident,  my  dates  for  arrival  in  the 
spring  are  May  17,  1913,  and  May  17,  1914,  and  for  departure 
in  the  fall,  October  16,  1912,  and  October  1,  1913.  My  earliest 
breeding  record  is  May  30,  1909,  three  slightly  incubated 
eggs,  and  my  latest  record  August  26,  1910,  two  fresh  eggs. 

The  latter  nest  is,  by  over  two  months,  the  latest  I have 
ever  known  this  bird  to  have  fresh  eggs,  for  a nest  found 
June  20,  1917,  with  four  incubated  eggs,  is  my  next  latest 
record.” 

Harlow23,  in  writing  of  the  area  embracing  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  lists  this  species  as  “a  common  breeding  bird  in  the 
lower  ground  of  both  states,  becoming  less  plentiful  toward  the  moun- 
tains. I have  not  found  it  in  the  boreal  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  Data 
on  24  nests  give:  average  set  3(2-5);  average  date  June  15;  earliest 
date  May  24;  latest  date  August  15.” 

Dawson24,  in  his  BIRDS  OF  OHIO,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
“nesting  may  be  undertaken  as  early  as  the  last  week  in  May,  but  I 
once  found  a nest  with  fresh  eggs  at  this  latitude  on  the  16th  of 
August — the  latter  perhaps  a second  set.” 

The  latest  nestings  that  I found  recorded  were  those  given  by 
Trautman25  in  THE  BIRDS  OF  BUCKEYE  LAKE,  OHIO.  Con- 
sidering the  latitude  of  the  region,  these  records  are  late  indeed.  He 
states : 

“The  earliest  nest  with  eggs  (4)  was  found  in  June  27, 
1930.  The  species  apparently  nested  very  late.  On  Septem- 
ber 4,  1926,  Robert  B.  Gordon  recorded  young  birds  in  the 
nest,  and  on  September  20,  1929,  a farmer  found  a nest  with 
three  eggs!  On  September  25,  1929,  I visited  this  nest  and 
found  three  small  young.  These  remained  in  the  nest  until 
October  3.” 

Hess26?  in  speaking  of  the  breeding  birds  of  central  Illinois  says: 

“The  bird  is  a late  breeder  and  inhabits  woods,  fields 
and  towns  alike,  arrives  from  May  7 to  May  20.  Earliest 
nesting,  3 eggs  June  15,  1899.  A remarkably  late  nest  was 
located  in  a box  elder  of  my  residence  yard  in  the  village, 
(Campaign  County)  September  5,  1898.  It  was  discovered 
when  the  leaves  began  to  thin.  The  bird  was  sitting  on  four 
incubated  eggs,  but  deserted  them  when  the  limbs  became 
bare.” 

In  the  same  latitude,  but  moving  over  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
Holland27,  has  recorded  a late  occurrence  of  young,  noting  that  “On 
September  11,  two  fairly  grown  Yellow-billed  Cuckoos  (Coccyzus 
americanus  americanus)  were  observed  in  a nest  in  Des  Moines 
County,  Iowa.” 
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A little  farther  south,  Linsdale28,  records  “July  15,  one  was  seen 
carrying  nesting  material  along  the  river  at  Coolidge,  Kansas.”  This 
would  indicate  another  brood  of  young  for  September,  if  the  brooding 
were  successful. 

Southeast  of  the  above  area,  Adams29,  writes  from  Missouri: 

“At  Columbia,  Missouri,  on  September  9,  1932,  Mr. 

Adrain  Hatton  and  the  writer  discovered  a Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo  sitting  on  its  nest  in  an  elm  tree,  about  thirty  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  nest  was  found  to  contain  two  half- 
grown  young  birds.  The  observation  was  confirmed  later  in 
the  day  by  Professor  Rudolph  Bennitt,  of  the  Department  of 
Zoology,  University  of  Missouri. 

“Not  only  does  it  appear  unusual  for  the  bird  to  build  its 
nest  so  far  from  the  ground,  but  the  latest  nesting  date  given 
in  any  available  references  to  birds  of  Missouri  and  surround- 
ing states  is  July  6 (Nice,  BIRDS  OF  OKLAHOMA,  1931, 

p.  102.”) 

In  the  same  latitude  as  Kentucky,  Bayliss30  tells  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a brood  in  Virginia  as  follows: 

“On  July  24,  1916,  I found  a Yellow- billed  Cuckoo’s  nest, 
with  the  bird  incubating,  ten  feet  from  the  ground  on  the 
horizontal  branch  of  a small  elm  ....  The  nest  contained 
three  green  eggs  ....  July  29,  at  6:30  P.  M.  the  eggs  were 
there  . . . and  the  nest  was  not  visited  until  the  forenoon  of 
August  1,  when  there  were  three  young  birds  in  it,  all  as 
black  as  ink.” 

Examination  of  the  accounts  for  the  states  south  of  Kentucky 
reveals  two  late  records  in  Tennessee.  Dr.  George  Mayfield,  in  the 
MIGRANT,  writes: 

“On  the  morning  of  August  29,  my  attention  was  called 
to  a pair  of  Yellow-billed  Cuckoos  in  a small  clump  of  low 
cedar  trees.  On  looking  more  closely,  I noticed  a nest  with 
one  or  more  young  in  the  nest  After  feeding  one  of  the 
young,  the  female  flew  away  accompanied  by  the  male.  That 
afternoon  the  nest  was  deserted.  On  the  morning  of  August 
30,  another  nest  was  discovered,  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  first  nest,  and  by  a roadside  about  10  feet  up.  Ex- 
amination showed  four  eggs,  apparently  not  so  far  incubated. 

It  was  apparent  that  these  young  birds  would  still  be  in  the 
nest  as  late  as  mid-September.” 

This  cuckoo  is  given  a rather  extended  breeding  season  in  THE 
BIRDS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA32,  but  no  definite  records  are  cited, 
only  the  concise  statement:  “This  bird  is  a summer  resident  in  North 
Carolina,  its  breeding  season  being  from  May  to  August.” 

In  THE  BIRDS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  by  Wayne33,  more 
definite  information  is  given  as  follows: 

“Full  complements  of  eggs  of  the  first  brood,  which  are 
almost  always  three,  are  laid  by  May  15.  My  earliest  record 
is  May  2,  1908,  when  I took  four  eggs.  A second  set  is  laid 
in  August,  and  I have  seen  young  just  hatched,  and  three 
eggs  in  different  stages  of  incubation,  all  in  the  nest  at  the 
same  time.” 

Howell34,  in  his  BIRDS  OF  ALABAMA,  writes:  “Nesting  begins 
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in  May  and  continues  until  August,  indicating  that  two  or  more 
broods  are  raised.  Eggs  have  been  found  at  Leighton  on  May  18,  and 
August  10  (McCormick)  ....  at  Booth,  August  11  (Golsan35).” 

Holt36,  writing  of  late  breeding  records  in  Alabama,  says  of  this 
cuckoo  that  two  eggs  were  found  in  a nest  at  Barachias  on  August 
14,  1923. 

A Georgia  nest  is  noted  by  Erichsen37,  speaking  of  Liberty 
County,  located  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  He  states  that  this  bird  is 
moderately  common  and  that  he  found  a nest  containing  three  young 
on  May  17.  This  is  a normal,  expected  occurrence. 

In  FLORIDA  BIRD  LIFE,  Howell38  states  that  “nesting  begins 
early  in  May  (St.  Marks,  May  2,  1919)  and  may  continue  until  August 
(Leon  County,  August  11,  1900).”  This  latter  reference  was  taken 
from  Williams39,  who  reported  the  Yellow-bill  as  “a  common  summer 
resident,  nesting  in  diverse  situations.  It  is  fond  of  trees,  along  public 
highways,  for  nesting  sites.  Fresh  eggs  have  been  taken  on  August 
11,  1900.  I have  a set  of  six  eggs.”  This  set  of  six  eggs  is  the  largest 
number  definitely  reported  as  occurring  at  one  time.  Larger  broods, 
consisting  of  eggs  and  young,  because  of  the  bird’s  habit  of  brooding 
the  eggs  during  their  deposition,  have  been  mentioned  above,  although 
CarrolBO,  in  his  notes  on  the  birds  of  Refugio  County,  Texas,  says 
that  sets  of  five  eggs  are  not  uncommon.  Two  eggs  seem  to  be  the 
number  most  frequently  mentioned.  Nicholson4i,  speaks  of  finding 
two  well-incubated  eggs  on  July  31,  1926,  twelve  feet  up  in  a man- 
grove tree  near  the  salt  marshes  along  the  Halifax  River,  Florida. 

The  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  occurs  in  the  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Florida  and  down  through  the  West  Indies.  Scott42,  in  his  OBSERVA- 
TIONS ON  THE  BIRDS  OF  JAMAICA,  WEST  INDIES,  says:  “The 
Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  as  stated  above,  frequents  the  woods  and  man- 
grove thickets  at  Port  Henderson,  where  we  met  it  daily.  Of  the  few 
well-authenticated  eggs  obtained,  four  now  in  my  possession,  taken 
as  late  as  August  1,  were  fresh.” 

SUMMARY 

An  evaluation  and  condensation  of  the  notes  and  opinions  of  the 
various  authors  quoted  above  seem  to  justify  the  following  conclu- 
sions : 

1.  The  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  is  one  of  the  later  arrivals  in  the 
spring  migration,  and  therefore  its  optimum  nesting  period  starts 
later  than  that  of  a great  number  of  other  species. 

2.  It  has  an  extended  nesting  season  due,  in  part,  to  (a)  its 
habit  of  deposition  of  eggs  at  intervals  after  incubating  has  com- 
menced, thus  prolonging  the  time  the  young  are  in  the  nest:  and  (bl 
its  attempt  to  rear  two  and  even  three  broods,  possibly  necessitated 
by  failure  of  the  first  or  second  broods,  caused  by  poorly  constructed 
nests  which  do  not  conceal  but  merely  hold  the  eggs  insecurely. 

3.  The  number  of  eggs  deposited  varies  from  one  to  eleven, 
though  two  to  four  eggs  comprise  the  average  set. 

4.  The  American  cuckoos  quite  often  lay  their  eggs  in  each 
other’s  nests,  and  the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  occasionally  deposits  an 
egg  in  the  nest  of  another  species.  However,  this  does  not  occur 
frequently  enough  to  be  classed  as  a parasitic  habit,  and  a closer  in- 
vestigation of  this  habit  as  it  relates  to  other  birds  may  disclose  the 
fact  that  this  trail  of  the  Yellow-billed  is  of  no  more  frequent  occur- 
rence than  that  of  any  other  species. 

5.  There  is  a noticeable  lack  of  definite  information  published 
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on  the  nesting  of  this  species.  There  is  a definite  need  for  close 
observation  and  accurate  recording  of  the  facts  concerning  the  life 
history  not  only  of  this  species  but  many  others  as  well.  Here  is  a 
field  of  opportunity  open  to  all  observers  to  keep  their  eyes  open  and 
send  in  their  notes. 
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THE  WARBLER’S  FIRST  ANNUAL  BIG  SPRING  LIST 

For  years  many  of  our  members  have  made  an  effort  at  least 
once  each  spring  to  get  as  big  a list  of  birds  as  possible,  either  on 
one  day  or  on  a favorable  weekend.  The  editor  decided  to  make  a 
feature  of  this  annual  effort  to  see  all  the  birds  and  thus  give  an 
incentive  to  all  of  us  to  beat  our  own  records.  The  response  this 
first  year  has  been  rather  good,  though  we  do  miss  some  sections 
of  the  state  that  should  be  represented.  For  instance,  we  need  twro 
or  three  reports  from  the  mountain  counties.  Though  it  is  perfectly 
possible  that  there  are  errors  in  the  lists  published,  it  is  only  by 
comparing  notes  and  making  careful  checkings  that  any  of  us  can 
become  scientifically  accurate.  By  1946  it  will  be  possible  to  send 
each  prospective  participant  a checklist  arranged  in  proper  order,  so 
that  the  putting  together  of  the  records  will  not  be  such  a task  as 
it  became  this  year.  Begin  right  now  to  plan  your  Christmas  Census 
and  then,  immediately  after  that,  the  Big  Spring  List  for  1946. 
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Murray 

Providence 

Marion 

Bowling  Green 

Mammoth  Cave 

Otter  Creek 

Louisville 

Anchorage 

Lexington 

1.  Holboell’s  Grebe  

c 

1 

i 

2.  Pied-billed  Grege  

X 

X 

c 

C 

1 C 

3.  Double-crested  Cormorant  .... 

C 

I 

4.  Great  Blue  Heron  

C 

c 

c 

X 

X 

1 c 

5.  Green  Heron  

c 

c 

c 

C 

c 

X 

c 

c 

1 c 

6.  Black-crowned  Night  Heron.. 

C 

c— 

c 

1 

7.  Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron.. 

X 

1 

8.  Bittern  

c 

X 

1 c 

9.  Glossy  Ibis  

c 

10.  Canada  Goose  

x 

11.  Mallard  

c 

c 

c 

X 

12.  Black  Duck  

1 

x 

c 

x 

13.  Gadwall  

c 

14.  Baldpate  

c 

X 

15.  Pintail  

c 

16.  Green-winged  Teal  

c 

X 

17.  Blue-winged  Teal  

c 

X 

c 

c 

18.  Shoveller  

c 

X 

19.  Wood  Duck  

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

20.  Ring-necked  Duck  

c 

x 

21.  Greater  Scaup  Duck  

c 

X 

22.  Lesser  Scaup  Duck  

x 

c 

x 

23.  Ruddy  Duck  

x 

24.  Turkey  Vulture  

c 

X 

c! 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

25.  Black -Vulture  

c 

X 

c 

26.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk  

X 

X 

c 

c 

27.  Cooper’s  Hawk  

X 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

28.  Red-tailed  Hawk  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

29.  Red-shouldered  Hawk  

c 

X 

X 

x 

c 

c 

c 

30.  Broad-winged  Hawk  

c 

c 

3L  Rough-legged  Hawk  

X 

32.  Marsh  Hawk  | 

c 

c 

33.  Osprey  

c 

c 

c 

c 

34.  Sparrow  Hawk  

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

35.  Bob-white  

c 

c 

cl 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

1 t J 

36.  Texas  Bob-white  

1 c 

37.  Sora  

1 

X 

1 

38.  Coot  

X 

c 

c 

X 

c 

! c 

39.  Semipalmated  Plover  

X 

c 

c 

j 

40.  Killdeer  

c 

c 

c 

1 c 

X 

c 

c 

. c 

1 c 

41.  Golden  Plover  

1 

c 

1 

42.  Black-bellied  Plover  

I ; 

! 

x 

43.  Wilson’s  Snipe  

1 

I c 

c 

c 

X 

44.  Upland  Plover  

1 

r c 

45.  Spotted  Sandpiper  

1 

c 

1 c 

X 

c 

46.  Solitary  Sandpiper  

1 X 

1 c 

c 

1 c 

X 

1 c 

c 

47.  Greater  Yellow-legs  

! x 

! 

1 c 

X 

1 

1 c 

48.  Lesser  Yellow-legs  

I 

1 

c 

1 c 

X 

1 

1 

I 
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49.  Pectoral  Sandpiper  

C 

50.  Least  Sandpiper  

c 

51.  Dowitcher  

c 

52.  Common  Tern  

X 

c 

X 

c 

53.  Black  Tern  

c 

X 

1 

54.  Mourning  Dove  

C 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

55.  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

1 

56.  Black-billed  Cuckoo  

X 

c 

57.  Bam  Owl  

I c 

58.  Screech  Owl  

X 

c 

1 c 

59.  Great  Horned  Owl  

x 

60.  Barred  Owl  

Q 

X 

0 

! 

61.  Chuck-will's-widow  

Q 

x 

c 

62.  Whip-poor-will  

c 

c 

c 

c 

1 c 

63.  Nighthawk  

c 

X 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

1 G 

64.  Chimney  Swift  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

65.  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird 

X 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

i c 

66.  Belted  Kingfisher  

Q 

c 

c 

X 

X 

c 

1 

c 

67.  Flicker  

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

! c 

c 

68.  Pileated  Woodpecker  

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

| 

69.  Red-bellied  Woodpecker  

G 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

i c 

c 

70.  Red-headed  Woodpecker  

C 

c 1 

c 

c 

c 

c 

1 c 

c 

71.  Hairy  Woodpecker  

X 

c 1 

c 

c 

c 

c 

1 

72.  Downy  Woodpecker  

G 

xl 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

73.  Kingbird  

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c- 

c 

c 

c 

74.  Crested  Flycatcher  

G 

xl 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

75.  Phoebe  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

76.  Acadian  Flycatcher  

1 

X 

c 

c 

c 

77.  Alder  Flycatcher  

X 

xl 

78.  Least  Flycatcher  

xl 

c 

c 

79.  Wood  Pewee  

c 

xl 

c 

c 

c 

c 

cl 

c 

80.  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  

xl 

1 

81.  Horned  Lark  

c 

c 

X 

X 

1 

c 

82.  Tree  Swallow  

xl 

83.  Bank  Swallow  

xl 

c 

84.  Rough- winged  Swallow  

c 

1 

c 

cl 

cl 

c 

1 

c 

85.  Bam  Swallow  

c 

cl 

c 

cl 

cl 

c 

cl 

c 

86.  Cliff  Swallow  

xl 

1 

1 

87.  Purple  Martin  

G 

cl 

c 

cl 

cl 

1 

c 

cl 

c 

88.  Blue  Jay  

C 

cl 

c 

cl 

dl 

c! 

c 

cl 

c 

89.  Crow  1 

C 

cl 

c 

cl 

cl 

cl 

c 

cl 

c 

90.  Carolina  Chickadee  | 

C 

cl 

c 

cl 

cl 

cl 

c 

>cl 

• c 

91.  Tufted  Titmouse  j 

cl 

cl 

c 

cl 

cl 

cl 

c 

cl 

c 

92.  White-breasted  Nuthatch  | 

1 

x! 

cl 

cl 

1 

c 

cl 

93.  House  Wren  1 

xl 

cl 

cl 

1 

1 

c 

cl 

c 

94.  Winter  Wren  I 

1 

! 

1 

xl 

1 

1 

1 

95.  Bewick's  Wren  ! 

O' 

oi 

ol 

cl 

c! 

cl 

c 

cl 
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Providence 

Marion 

Bowling  Green 

Mammoth  Cave 

Otter  Creek 

Louisville 

Anchorage 

Lexington 

96. 

Carolina  Wren  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

1 

97. 

Long-billed  Marsh  Wren  

X 

c 

98. 

Mockingbird  

C 

c 

C 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

99. 

Catbird  

C 

c 

C 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

100. 

Brown  Thrasher  

C 

c 

C 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

101. 

Robin  

C 

c 

C 

1 c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

I c 

102. 

Wood  Thrush  

c 

c 

c 

! c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

103. 

Hermit  Thrush  

1 X 

c 

104. 

Olive-backed  Thrush  

c 

c 

1 X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

105. 

Gray-cheeked  Thrush  

X 

1 X 

c 

X 

c 

c 

i 

106. 

Veery  j 

i c 

1 

c 

1 

107. 

Bluebird  | 

' c 

c 

c 

1 c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

1 c 

108. 

Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher  

X 

1 X 

c 

1 c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

109. 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet  

X 

1 

110. 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet  

1 c 

c 

c 

111. 

Pipit  

X 

1 c 

1 

X 

112. 

Cedar  Waxwing  

c 

1 

c 

X 

c 

113. 

Migrant  Shrike  

X 

1 

X 

c 

c 

114. 

Starling  

c 

c 

c 

1 c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

115. 

White-eyed  Vireo  

c 

c 

c 

1 c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

116. 

Yellow- throated  Vireo  

c 

c 

1 c 

c 

c 

c 

117. 

Blue-headed  Vireo  

X 

1 

c 

118. 

Red-eyed  Vireo  

c 

1 c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

119. 

Philadelphia  Vireo  

X 

1 

1 

c 

120. 

Warbling  Vireo  

x! 

cl 

1 c 

c- 

c 

c 

121. 

Black  and  White  Warbler  

c 

c 

1 X 

c 

c 

c 

122. 

Prothonotary  Warbler  

c 

xl 

1 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

123. 

Worm-eating  Warbler  

! 

1 

X 

c 

124. 

Blue-winged  Warbler  

c 

xl 

c 

X 

c 

125. 

Tennessee  Warbler  

X 

xl 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

126. 

Nashville  Warbler  

C 

1 X 

1 X 

1 

127. 

Parula  Warbler  

1 

1 

x 

c 1 

1 

i 1 

128. 

Yellow  Warbler  

c 

cl 

cl 

c 

c 

1 c 

1 c 

1 c 

c 

129. 

Magnolia  Warbler  

xl 

cl 

! X 

1 

[ 

1 c 

1 c 

130. 

Cape  May  Warbler  

xl 

1 

1 

1 ’ 

1 c 

1 

131. 

Black- throated  Blue  Warbler 

1 

■ 1 

1 

1 

1 x 

1 

132. 

Myrtle  Warbler  

c 

cl 

ci 

c 

c 

c 

1 c 

1 c 

133. 

Black-throated  Green  Warbler 

X 

! 

1 

c 

c 

1 X 

1 X 

1 

134. 

Cerulean  Warbler  

I 

1 

1 X 

c 

1 c 

1 c 

c 

135. 

Blackburnian  Warbler  

x! 

1 

I 

c 

1 X11 

1 c 

1 

136. 

Sycamore  Warbler  

c 

I 

1 

c 

c 

1 c 

1 

1 

137. 

Chestnut-sided  Warbler  

xl 

1 

! 

c 1 

I xl 

1 c 

1 c 

138. 

Bay-breasted  Warbler  

1 

1 c 

n 

1 

139. 

Black-poll  Warbler  

0 

xl 

[ x 

1 x1 

1 V* 

1 c 

1 

140. 

Prairie  Warbler  

0 

1 

1 

1 X 

c 

1 -A. 

1 0 

1 K* 

1 • 

1 

141. 

Palm  Warbler 

c 

xl 

1 c 

c 

1 

1 X 

1 c 

142. 

Oven-bird  

1 

1 

1 

c 

! 

1 c 

1 
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143.  Water-thrush  

X 

c 

144.  Louisiana  Water- thrush  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

145.  KentucKy  Warbler  

C 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

146.  Connecticut  Warbler  

X 

1 

147.  Yellow-throat  

C 

G 

c 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

G 

148.  Yellow-breasted  Chat  

C 

C 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

1 c 

149.  Hooded  Warbler  

c 

c 

Q 

c 

150.  Wilson’s  Warbler  

x 

x 

1 

151.  Canada  Warbler  

x 

x 

152.  Redstart  

X 

X 

X 

c 

c 

c 

153.  English  Sparrow  

G 

G 

G 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

1 c 

154.  Bobolink  

X 

X 

c- 

X 

c 

1 G 

155.  Meadowlark  

c 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

G 

1 C 

156.  Red-wing  

c 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

i c 

157.  Orchard  Oriole  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

G 

158.  Baltimore  Oriole  

X 

X 

c 

X 

c 

c 

159.  Rusty  Blackbird  

c 

160.  Purple  Crackle  

c 

c 

161.  Bronzed  Grackle  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c- 

c 

c 

c 

162.  Cowbird  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

163.  Scarlet  Tanager  

X 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

164.  Summer  Tanager  

c 

c 

G 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

165.  Cardinal  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

166.  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

167.  Indigo  Bunting  

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

168.  Dickcissel  

c 

X 

c- 

c 

c 

c 

169.  Goldfinch  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

170.  Towhee  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

171.  Savannah  Sparrow  

c 

c 

X 

X 

c 

172.  Grasshopper  Sparrow  

c 

c 

c 

X 

c- 

X 

c 

173.  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow  ? 

X 

174.  Vesper  Sparrow  

c 

c 

175.  Lark  Sparrow 

X 

176.  Bachman’s  Sparrow  

X 

X 

177.  Slate-colored  Junco  

X 

178.  Chipping  Sparrow  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

179.  Field  Sparrow  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

180.  White-crowned  Sparrow  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

181.  White-throated  Sparrow  

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

182.  Fox  Sparrow  

c 

183.  Lincoln’s  Sparrow  

X 

X 

184.  Swamp  Sparrow  j 

X 

c 

c 

185.  Song  Sparrow  

c 

cl 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

G 

(c  indicates  that  the  species  was  recorded  on  the  day  devoted  to  the 
count;  c-  means  that  the  species  was  seen  on  the  census  day 
hut  not  in  the  area  listed  in  the  count;  x means  that  the  species 
was  recorded  within  a week  of  the  count). 
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MURRAY.  April  29,  8:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.  Ten  miles  east 
of  Murray  on  Wildcat  Creek  and  Blood  River.  Temp.  55;  wind 
northwest.  Observers:  A.  M.  Wolfson  and  Grace  Wyatt.  Supple- 
mentary field  trips  on  April  21-22  and  May  5-6.  Supplementary  ob- 
servers: Kathleen  Key.  Total  species  on  census,  76;  for  period 
studied,  97. 

* * * * * * 

PROVIDENCE.  April  26;  ten  hours  in  the  field.  Providence  to 
John  Norwood  Farm  and  back,  going  and  coming  by  different  routes; 
residential  areas;  east  to  Lake  View  Cemetery  and  Shamrock  Lake; 
southwest  to  Gus  Brown  Farm.  Temp.  50-60;  brisk  north  wind; 
overcast  most  of  the  day.  Observers:  Dr.  Susie  Holman  Gilchrist, 
Trudie  Sigler  Corbin,  Thomas  A.  Semple,  and  Sue  Wyatt  Semple, 
(compiler).  Supplementary  field  trips  in  the  Providence  area  just 
before  and  just  after  the  census.  Total  species,  on  census,  59;  for 
period  studied,  105. 

Sfc  * * * * * 

MARION.  May  13.  Around  Marion  and  to  Maple  Sinks.  Temp. 
70;  wind  southwest;  fair  overhead.  Observers:  Chastain  Frazer. 
Total  species,  on  census,  88. 

BOWLING  GREEN.  April  21,  6:30  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.  Along 
Drake’s  Creek  and  across  Airport  in  morning;  Chaney  and  McElroy 
Farms  in  afternoon.  Temp.  56-75;  wind  southwest;  rain  in  morning, 
clear  in  afternoon.  Observer:  Gordon  Wilson.  Supplementary  field 
trips  on  April  14  and  April  28-29  in  Warren  County.  Total  species, 
for  census,  100;  for  period  studied,  136. 

* * * * * * 

MAMMOTH  CAVE.  May  5-6;  overnight  camp.  Temp.  50-70; 
very  strong  west  wind;  sky  clear.  Observer:  Gordon  Wilson.  Sup- 
plementary trip  made  on  May  4 in  nearby  areas  in  Barren  County. 
Total  species,  on  census,  95;  for  period  studied,  124. 

****** 

OTTER  CREEK.  May  20;  9:30  A.  M.  to  7:00  P.  M.  Otter  Creek 
Recreational  Area  and  along  the  road  to  West  Point.  Weather  warm 
and  clear;  no  wind.  Observers:  Harvey  Lovell,  Burt  Monroe,  Jr., 
Esther  Mason,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Brecher,  Amy  Deane,  Helen 
Peil,  and  Dorothy  Peil.  Supplementary  trip  on  prceding  week-end  b^ 
Misses  Amy  Deane  and  Helen  Peil.  Total  species,  on  census,  77;  for 
period  studied,  89. 

* * * * * * 

LOUISVILLE.  May  13;  all  day.  Iroquois  Park,  Indian  Hills, 
Ohio  River,  Cave  Hill  Cemetery,  Cherokee  Park,  Sleepy  Hollow,  and 
Anchorage.  No  wind;  fair.  Observers:  Harvey  Lovell,  Evelyn 

Schneider,  Floyd  Carpenter,  Esther  Mason,  Burt  Monroe,  Jr.,  Walter 
S.  Shackleton,  Ann  Stamm,  Leonard  Brecher.  Total  species,  on 
census,  102;  for  period  studied,  117. 

* Hs  * * * * 

ANCHORAGE.  May  11,  12,  and  13.  Observers:  Esther  Mason 
and  Burt  Monroe,  Jr.  Total  species,  for  census,  71;  for  period 
studied,  72. 

LEXINGTON.  May  6.  In  Lexington  area,  supplemented  on 
April  26  on  Lake  Ellerslie  and  on  April  29  on  farms  in  Woodford 
County.  Observer:  Victor  K.  Dodge.  Total  species,  for  period 
studied,  74. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  BIG  SPRING  LIST 

Hosts  of  Barn  Swallows — In  one  barn  in  Woodford  County  there 
are  59  complete  nests  of  the  Barn  Swallow  and  many  more  in  various 
stages  of  construction.  The  barn  is  close  to  a wet-weather  lake  of 
greater  depth  but  of  less  duration  that  Mr.  Wilson’s  lakes  south  of 
Bowling  Green. 

— Victor  K.  Dodge,  Lexington. 

H5  * * * * * 

Bird  No.  100 — On  April  21,  as  I was  on  my  way  back  to  my  car 
after  spending  all  day  trying  to  make  my  Big  Spring  List,  I waded 
through  deep  grass  and  sometimes  deeper  mud  to  the  source  springs 
of  the  McElroy  Lake.  I had  found  99  species  and  was  eager  to  find 
just  one  more.  Suddenly  from  the  small  pool  at  the  source  rose  a 
large  dark-colored  bird.  My  first  impulse  was  to  think  it  a Double- 
crested  Cormorant  because  of  its  outstretched  neck,  but  the  bill  was 
too  long  and  was  definitely,  almost  comically,  decurved.  The  next 
guess  was  the  Little  Blue  Heron,  but  this  was  no  heron’s  bill. 
Fortunately  for  me  the  bird  circled  overhead  in  the  bright  sunlight 
three  times,  never  being  more  than  a few  yards  from  me.  Besides, 
it  gave  its  un-heron-like  croak.  Its  chestnut-colored  neck  and  fore- 
parts, the  long  decurved  bill,  the  extended  neck,  and  the  croak 
identified  it  as  the  Glossy  Ibis,  the  first  one  I have  ever  observed  in 
my  territory,  though  I have  seen  it  in  zoos. 

— Gordon  Wlson,  Bowling  Green. 

$ $ $ $ H:  ^ 

Some  Louisville  Notes — I saw  8 Pipits  on  May  12  with  some 
Horned  Darks  and  then  found  two  Canada  Geese  in  a plowed  field 
near  by.  Black  and  Common  Terns  were  on  the  river  for  several 
days  at  the  end  of  Fourth  Street,  but  no  one  was  down  there  on  the 
census  day.  The  Least  Flycatcher  recorded  was  singing  in  my  yard 
when  I went  out  to  my  traps  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Mr. 
Shackleton  has  a pair  of  Rosebreasted  Grosbeaks  at  a feeding  tray  at 
Sleepy  Hollow.  I recently  found  an  injured  Gray-cheeked  Thrush, 
which  died  next  day  and  is  now  a study  skin. 

— Harvey  Lovell,  Louisville. 

* * * * * * 

Some  Providence  Census  Notes — I encountered  my  first  Wilson’s 
Snipes,  five  of  them,  and  some  Solitary  Sandpipers,  feeding  together 
in  a mud  flat.  I got  close  enough  to  hear  the  screams  or  cries  of 
the  snipes.  To  me  the  finding  of  a nest  is  always  a big  experience; 
on  the  census  I found  nests  of  the  following:  Meadowlark,  Carolina 
Chickadee,  Brown  Thrasher,  Catbird,  Killdeer,  and  Mockingbird.  I 
believe  that  the  most  thrilling  experience  was  this:  in  a shallow, 
sedgy  marsh  there  stood  a Great  Blue  Heron,  motionless  as  if  he  had 
been  painted  on  a screen,  his  long  neck  stretched  straight  out  and 
up  at  a slanting  angle,  full  length,  ready  for  flight.  For  a split 
second,  I thought  he  was  a painted  card  board,  advertising  something. 
Then  I saw  him  move,  spread  his  massive  wings,  and  fly  away 
majestically. 

— Sue  Wyatt  Semple,  Providence. 

* * * * * # 

Some  Murray  Reactions — Because  of  lack  of  gas  and  bird  en- 
thusiasts, I am  sure  the  count  is  not  what  it  should  be  for  this  sec- 
tion, but  I have  done  my  best  with  the  time  available  and  the  feet.  I 
am  hoping  to  do  some  definite  bird  study  this  fall  on  the  new  Ken- 
tucky Lake. 


—Grace  Wyatt,  Murray. 


THE  KENTUCKY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 
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from  the  false , is 
the  aim  of 

every  Ornithologist” 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

THE  KENTUCKY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 
WILL  MEET,  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME.  SINCE  THE 
WAR,  AT  MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK,  NOV- 
EMBER 2-4,  1945.  O'UR  HEADQUARTERS  WILL  BE 
THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE  HOTEL.  AN  EXCELLENT 
PROGRAM  IS  BEING  PREPARED.  THERE  WILL  BE 
NUMEROUS  FIELD  TRIPS  ON  SATURDAY  AND  SUN- 
DAY, WITH  INDOOR  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  EVEN- 
INGS. PLAN  RIGHT  NOW  TO  BE  WITH  US;. WE  NEED 
YOUR  INSPIRATION  AND  PRESENCE ; YOU  NEED 
THE  CONTACT  WITH  THE  CLUB. 


AN  INTERESTING  YEAR  FOR  THE  BECKHAM  BIRD  CLUB 

Ey  MARIE  E.  PIEPER,  Secretary 

The  members  of  the  Beckham  Bird  Club  have  enjoyed  a very 
eventful  and  interesting  year.  Two  particular  things  have  made  it 
so:  first,  acting  as  co-sponsor  with  the  Natural  History  Club  for 
the  Audubon  V/ildlife  Series  of  lectures,  and  second,  celebrating  the 
club’s  tenth  anniversary. 

The  Wildlife  Series  of  lectures  began  on  October  12,  1944,  with 
“Haunts  for  the  Hunted”  and  ended  on  February  3,  1945,  with 
“Wildlife  in  Action.”  There  were  five  lectures  in  all;  each  was  at- 
tended by  about  six  hundred  people.  The  lectures  were  illustrated 
with  outstandingly  beautiful  colored  motion  pictures  and  were  most 
interestingly  and  entertainingly  given.  The  members  are  working 
hard  to  be  able  to  serve  the  public  again  with  a series,  of  lectures 
for  the  coming  year. 

In  spite  of  a very  bitter  cold  evening  with  streets  covered  With 
ice  and  snow,  making  driving  extremely  difficult,  forty-one  members 
and  friends  attended  the  lovely  tenth-year  birthday  celebration  of  the 
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Beckham  Bird  Club  on  Belknap  Campus,  Jan.  9,  1945.  Miss  Evelyn 
Schneider  prepared  a very  full  history  of  the  club  and  presented  it 
for  our  files.  Mrs.  Stamm,  in  charge  of  decorations,  beautifully  car- 
ried out  the  colors  of  red  and  white.  Miss  Thelma  Gentry  and  Miss 
Esther  Mason  were  in  charge  of  games  and  kept  everyone  on  hi  3 
feet  or  busy  with  pencil  and  paper  working  hard  for  the  prizes  that 
were  offered  to  the  winners.  Mrs.  Doelckner  baked  the  two  marble 
cakes,  which  were  decorated  with  five  candles  each.  Miss  Audrey 
Wright,  our  president,  made  the  delightful  Russian  tea.  It  was  an 
important  event. 

The  programs  for  the  year  were  educational  as  well  as  enter- 
taining. The  general  theme  was  to  give  a life  history  of  a bird  and 
in  addition  to  have  a book  review  or  a talk  on  some  subject  interest- 
ing to  bird  lovers.  Many  of  the  programs  were  illustrated  with  col- 
ored slides,  or  there  were  stuffed  birds,  or  nests,  or  bird  call  records. 

The  field  trips  were  also  a very  important  part  of  the  club  p o- 
gram.  Trips  were  planned  for  almost  every  weekend.  Companion- 
ship in  the  out-of-doors,  the  picnic  supper  in  the  woods  and  par.-ts, 
and  the  singing  around  the  bonfire  will  all  be  long  remembered. 

On  June  12,  1945,  the  year  was  closed  with  the  Cuckoo  Party  on 
top  of  Iroquois  Hill,  with  seventy-two  members  and  friends  present. 
A delightful  lunch  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Eugene 
Doelckner  and  was  served  under  the  trees.  The  weather  was  pleas- 
ant, and  it  was  quite  dark  before  the  members  could  be  persuaded 
to  go  indoors  for  the  entertaining  games,  which  were  led  by  Miss 
Audrey  Wright,  Miss  Esther  Mason,  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Lovell. 

# $ * % $ % 

BECKHAM  BIRD  CLUB’S  ANNUAL  SPRING  FIELD  DAY 
By  AUDREY  A.  WRIGHT 

The  annual  Spring  Field  Day  of  the  Beckham  Bird  Club  was  held 
on  Sunday,  April  29,  1945,  at  the  Pieper  home,  on  the  Upper  River 
Road.  In  spite  of  the  cold,  cloudy  morning,  the  small  but  enthusiastic 
group  that  gathered  shortly  after  eight  o’clock  had  already  made 
some  finds  and  was  eager  to  start  out.  We  went  to  the  swamps  in 
Indian  Hills,  where  one  of  the  day’s  finds  was  made.  Swimming 
among  the  partially  submerged  willows  were  some  Coots;  with  them 
was  a Florida  Gallinule,  whose  bright  bill  showed  up  conspicuously. 
While  we  watched,  a female  Wood  Duck  swam  by  with  five  young 
in  her  wake,  and  a Great  Blue  Heron  flew  over-head.  Red-wings 
went  in  and  out  of  the  cattails,  and  a female  Cardinal  fed  her  two 
nestlings  in  a nearby  bush.  West  of  the  ponds  in  some  mud  flats 
we  found  a Shoveller,  some  Blue- winged  Teal,  and  a Hooded 
Merganser. 

Because  of  the  early  spring,  foliage  was  so  well  advanced  that 
it  was  rather  difficult  to  locate  the  birds  we  heard  singing  in  the 
trees  and  bushes.  We  missed  the  abundance  of  wild  flowers  we 
found  last  year  in  this  same  territory. 

Upon  our  return  to  the  Pieper  home  we  found  a large  group  had 
assembled,  since  the  weather  had  cleared  and  the  wind  had  stopped. 
After  lunch  we  divided  into  three  groups,  one  going  up  the  River 
Road  in  search  of  water  birds,  another  through  open  fields  along  a 
creek,  and  a third  through  a wooded  area. 

Nests  found  and  reported  were  as  follows:  two  Cardinal  nests 
with  young,  a Bluebird’s  nest  in  a tree  stump,  and  a Blue-gray 
Gna,tcatcher’s  nest  about  thirty  feet  above  ground  near  a creek.  As 
we  climbed  over  a barbed  wire  fence,  a Carolina  Chickadee  flew  out 
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from  a fence  post.  Investigation  showed  there  were  some  eggs  in 
the  hollow.  We  saw  a pair  of  Red-bellied  Woodpeckers  change  places 
on  their  nest  in  an  elm  tree.  Nearly  a bushel  of  trash  in  which 
there  were  young  English  Sparrows  fell  when  we  moved  a lawn 
chair  from  the  rafter  in  the  Piepers’  pagoda. 

When  we  compiled  the  list  of  species,  we  found  that  97  had  been 
seen:  Red-wing,  Bluebird,  Bob-white,  Indigo  Bunting,  Cardinal,  Cat- 
bird, Carolina  Chickadee,  Coot,  Cowbird,  Crow,  Mourning  Dove,  Rock 
Dove,  Baldpate,  Hooded  Merganser,  Shoveller,  Blue-winged  Teal, 
Wood  Duck,  Goldfinch,  Crested  Flycatcher,  Kingbird,  Wood  Pewee, 
Florida  Gallinule,  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher,  Bronzed  Grackle,  Pied- 
billed Grebe,  Herring  Gull,  Cooper’s  Hawk,  Marsh  Hawk,  Red-tailed 
Hawk,  Sparrow  Hawk,  Black- cfowned  Night  Heron,  Great  Blue 
Heron,  Green  Heron,  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird,  Blue  Jay,  Belted 
Kingfisher,  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  Meadowlark,  Mockingbird,  White- 
breasted  Nuthatch,  Baltimore  Oriole,  Orchard  Oriole,  Robin,  Solitary 
Sandpiper,  Spotted  Sandpiper,  Killdeer,  Chipping  Sparrow,  English 
Sparrow,  Field  Sparrow,  Song  Sparrow,  Swamp  Sparrow,  Whiter 
crowned  Sparrow,  White- throated  Sparrow,  Starling,  Rough-winged 
Swallow,  Purple  Martin,  Chimney  Swift,  Scarlet  Tanager,  Summer' 
Tanager,  Caspian  Tern,  Common  Tern,  Brown  Thrasher,  Olive-backed 
Thrush,  Wood  Thrush,  Veery,  Tufted  Titmouse,  Towhee,  Red-eyed 
Vireo,  Warbling  Vireo,  White-eyed  Vireo,  Yellow- throated  Vireo, 
Turkey  Vulture,  Black-poll  Warbler,  Black-throated  Green  Warbler, 
Blue-winged  Warbler,  Cerulean  Warbler,  Kentucky  Warbler,  Myrtle 
Warbler,  Nashville  Warbler,  Prothonotary  Warbler,  Sycamore  Warb- 
ler, Tennessee  Warbler,  jP^lm  Warbler,  Yellow  Warbler,  Yellow  Palm 
Warbler,  Yellow-breasted  Chat,  Louisiana  Water-: thrush,  Yellow- 
throat,  Cedar  Waxwing,  Downy  Woodpecker,  Red- bellied  Woodpecker, 
Red-headed  Woodpecker,  Flicker,  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  Carolina 
Wren,  and  House  Wren. 

The  following  members  participated:  Leonard  Brecher,  Mary 
Louise  Brecher,  Mary  Browder,  Helen  Browning,  Otto  Dietrich, 
Katherine.  Dietrich,  Alice  Horneman,  Karl  Kerbel,  Frieda  Lips, 
Harvey  Lovell,  Esther  Mason,  Burt  Monroe,  Jr.,  Louis  Pieper,  Marie 
Pieper,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Ann  Slack,  Mabel  Slack,  F.  W.  Stamm, 
Anne  Stamm,  Anne  Thaeher,  S.  Charles  Thacher,  Ollie  May  Williams, 
Audrey  Wright,  and  Henry  Zimmer  and  family. 

% SjC  SjS  5jC  S& 

JUNIOR  ACADEMY  AWARDS  FOR  1945 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  made  its  usual  annual 
award  to  the  member  of  the  Kentucky  Junior  Academy  of  Science 
writing  the  best  paper  on  birds.  The  award,  five  dollars,  was  donat- 
ed this  year  by  our  president,  Major  Victor  K.  Dodge,  of  Lexington. 
The  committee  selected  to  make  the  award  divided  it  between  Frank 
Quigley  and  Thomas  Keith,  both  of  Maysville.  Each  boy  also  re- 
ceives the  KENTUCKY  WARBLER  for  a year  free.  The  winning 
essays  follow. 

IDENTIFYING  SOME  NORTHERN  KENTUCKY  SPARROWS 
By  Frank  Quigley,  Maysville 

Of  all  the  birds  in  northern  Kentucky  among  the  most  beneficial 
and  certainly  among  the  most  difficult  to  identify  are  the  sparrows. 
For  the  amateurish  observer,  finding  a group  of  small  brown  birds 
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flitting  about  in  low  brush  or  grass  presents  a very  perplexing  and 
often  unsolvable  problem. 

In  early  spring  the  first  of  the  summer  sparrows  arrive  with  the 
coming  of  the  Field  Sparrow  and  a little  later  the  Chipping  Sparrow.. 
Ordinarily  the  Field  can  be  easily  identified  by  its  reddish, 
cap,  clear  breast,  white  eye  ring,  and  pink  bill,  if  you  can  see  it; 
however,  the  easiest  way  of  identifying  this  bird  is  by  its  clear,  dis- 
tinctive call,  which,  once  heard,  is  never  forgotten. 

One  has  no  difficulty  differentiating  between  this  bird  and  the; 
Chipping  Sparrow.  Although  both  have  red  caps,  the  Field  lacks  the 
White  eye  line  of  the  Chipping;  however,  the  young  birds  in  summer 
are  quite  different,  being  finely  striped  on  the  breast  and  crown  but 
otherwise  resembling  their  parents. 

Fortunately  the  bird  which  is  most  similar  to  the  Chipping  does, 
not  pass  through  until  after  the  Chipping  has  departed  for  the  win- 
ter, the  birds  rarely  being  here  simultaneously.  This  bird  is,  of 
course,  the  Tree  Sparrow,  which  possesses  in  addition  to  all  the  marks 
of  the  Chipping  a fairly  pronounced  black  dot  in  the  center  of  the 
breast.  Presumably  the  young  are  similar  in  the  two  species;  how- 
ever, since  the  Tree  does  not  nest  here,  I have  never  seen  its  young. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  sparrows  in  my  opinion  is  the 
Song  Sparrow.  It  combines  a beautifully  arranged  pattern  of  brown 
and  white  with  a sweet  and  lovely  song.  The  heavily-streaked  breast 
converging  on  a heavy  central  spot  and  streaked  sides  identify  this 
bird. 

Sometimes  in  migration  one  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  see  and 
identify  the  Savannah  Sparrow.  This  bird  looks  appallingly  like  a 
Song  Sparrow,  and  telling  them  apart  at  a distance  is  for  me  quite 
impossible.  If,  however,  one  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Song,  the  shortness  of  the  tail  of  the  Savannah  by 
comparison  can  be  noted.  Also,  a thing  more  important,  the  tail  of 
the  Savannah  is  forked,  not  rounded  like  that  of  the  Song.  In  a 
good  light  at  close  range  the  yellow  on  the  cheek  is  evident  and  still 
more  rarely  the  pinkish  legs. 

The  loveliest  of  all  the  winter  sparrows  is  the  White-throat. 
Theoretically,  this  bird  is  easily  identified  by  the  “very  evident”  yel- 
low dot  beneath  the  eye,  but  identification  is  best  made  by  the  black 
and  white  striped  crown  and  pronounced  white  throat.  The  White- 
crowned  has  a gray  throat.  The  yellow  spot  conclusively  proves 
identification  but  can  rarely  be  seen. 

A few  other  sparrows  I have  seen  in  Mason  County  are  the  fol- 
lowing: the  Vesper  Sparrow,  one  Lark  Sparrow,  the  White-crowned, 
the  Fox,  and  of  course,  that  sparrow  which  isn’t  a sparrow,  the  Eng- 
lish. 

THE  WOODPECKER  FAMILY  IN  KENTUCKY 
Thomas  Keith,  Maysville 

Among  all  the  varied  families  of  birds  residing  in  the  United 
States  the  woodpecker  family  is  perhaps  the  one  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  more  disputes  between  laymen  and  scientists  than  any  other 
These  essentially  tree  birds  have  also  been  the  victims  of  man’s  ut- 
ter ruthlessness. 

Of  the  approximately  700  species  and  sub-species  of  woodpeckers 
recognized  in  the  world,  64  (22  species)  occur  in  North  America. 
Their  physical  structure  offers  the  most  logical  explanation  for  their 
habits:  With  the  exception  of  one  genus  inhabiting  northern  United 
States  and  southern  Canada  all  members  of  the  family  have  two 
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"toes  in  front  and  two  behind  to  assure  their  perfect  balance  in  climb- 
ing upright  surfaces;  the  pointed,  stiff  tail  feathers  also  assists  the 
woodpecker  in  maintaing  equilibrium.  A keen  sense  of  bearing  or  “feel- 
ing” the  presence  of  grubs  enables  these  tree  surgeons  to  consume 
an  astounding  menu  of  insects  and  larvae  each  day;  their  spear-like 
bills  and  barbed-tongues,  together  with  unobviously  strong  neck 
-muscles,  complete  the  tools  of  these  skillful  carpenters. 

Many  who  have  not  closely  studied  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  fam- 
ily condemn  certain  of  its  members  for  the  alleged  destruction  of  ap- 
parently healthy  trees.  BIRDS  OF  AMERICA  states  that  “The 
woodpeckers,  except  a few  species,  rarely  disfigure  a healthy  tree. 
But  when  they  find  a tree  infested  with  wood-boring  larvae,  they 
locate  the  insects  accurately,  and  draw  them  out,  and  devour  them.” 
The  destruction  of  so  many  healthy  trees  has  been  prevented  by 
hungry  members  of  the  woodpecker  family  that  we  should  be  slow  to 
CQndemn  them  for  causing  a negligible  number  to  rot. 

Since  the  existence  of  the  wood-peckers  is  dependent  on  the 
abundance  of  tree-inhabiting  insects,  the  nests  of  these  birds  are 
almost  without  exception  found  in  holes  in  trees  or  posts,  usually 
high  enough  to  be  out  of  reach  of  any  natural  foes.  Their  white 
eggs  are  laid  by  most  species  in  April  or  May,  but  I discovered  a nest 
of  young  Flickers  in  March  of  1944. 

In  Kentucky  there  are  several  fairly  prevalent  species  and  two 
that  do  not  occur  frequently.  Perhaps  the  most  common  is  the 
vivacious  Downy  (Dryobates  pubescens),  which  remains  throughout 
the  year  in  the  same  locality,  perhaps  never  moving  more  than  fifty 
miles  from  its  birthplace.  Its  love  for  suet  is  exhibited  during  the 
winter  months,  when  it  frequently  partakes  of  this  delicacy,  which 
has  been  tied  to  a post  or  strapped  to  the  floor  of  a window  box. 
The  male’s  familiar  tapping  turns  in  April  from  that  of  the  hungry 
little  black  and  white  tree  surgeon  he  has  been  all  winter  into  that  of 
the  amorous  seeker  of  a quiet  home  life  and  several  little  hungry 
Downys  to  feed.  His  big  cousin,  the  Hairy  (Dryobates  villosus)  is 
seen  chiefly  in  winter  and  inhabits,  as  a rule,  thick  woods;  whereas 
the  Downy  is  seen  more  frequently  in  open  woodlands.  Chapman, 
however,  states  that  the  smaller  Southern  Hairy  Woodpecker  (Dry- 
obates villosus  auduboni),  which  is  found  from  southeastern  Miss- 
ouri, Illinois,  and  Viginia  to  southeastern  Texas  and  southern  Florida, 
“resembles  the  northern  forms  in  habit  but  is  much  more  common, 
being  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  Downy  Woodpecker.”  My  observa- 
tions of  the  Hairy  in  this  locality  have  been  limited  to  those  of  winter 
and  early  spring;  the  Downy,  of  course,  I have  observed  the  year 
round  in  considerable  numbers. 

Second  in  abundance  to  the  Downy  is  the  Flicker  (Colaptes  au- 
ratus),  possessor  of  the  most  poignant  voice  of  the  local  members  of 
the  woodpecker  family.  Its  song,  if  one  wishes  to  stretch  a term, 
lias  been  compared  with  a number  of  things,  among  them  a rusty 
saw  or  a rusty  gate  hinge;  not  denying  its  ear-piercing  quality,  the 
familiar  sound  of  the  big  woodpecker's  lusty  song  is  in  a way  pleas- 
ant and  makes  one  desire  to  seek  out  the  “Yellow  Hammer”  and,  no 
matter  how  many  times  he  has  previously  observed  the  bird,  to  see 
why  he  pours  forth  such  boisterous,  almost  boasting  song.  Unlike 
-his  relatives,  the  Flicker,  in  response  to  his  craving  for  ants,  fre- 
quently searches  in  the  ground  for  his  food  and  may  be  flushed  from 
the  low  grass  and  soft  mud  as  he  flies  in  his  methodically  undulated 
planner,  his  white  rump  flashing  and  his  raspy  voice  cackling  as  if 
an  amusement  at  the  earth-bound  observer.  His  diet  classes  him  as 
<one  of  the  farmer’s  benefactors. 
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Most  colorful  of  the  eastern  woodpeckers  is  the  Red-head 
(Melanerpes  erythrocephalus),  which  has  been  accused  of  a multitude 
of  wrong-doings — among  them  devouring  of  eggs  and  young  birds, 
pecking  corn  off  the  cob,  and  eating  many  varieties  of  cultivated 
fruits.  Most  of  the  accusations  have  a firm  basis  but  come  from 
certain  localities  only.  One  can  forgive  some  of  this  Beau  Brummel’s 
ill  deeds  when  he  can  view  a male  specimen  in  the  sunlight  and  see 
the  contrasting  red,  white,  and  steel  blue  meet  in  such  beautiful  con- 
trasts. 

The  Red-bellied  Woodpecker  (Centurus  carolinus)  is  a southern 
native  and  generally  is  a permanent  resident  wherever  it  occurs.  The 
red  belly  is  not  easily  distinguishable,  but  the  mark  of  distinction  is 
its  red  cap,  which  on  the  male  extends  to  the  nape.  When  at  work 
it  has  a peculiar  hoarse,  nasal  utterance,  unmistakable  when  learned; 
this  is  accompanied  by  odd  gesticulating  of  the  tail  and  wings.  Peter- 
son states  that  it  is  “the  only  zebra-backed  woodpecker  with  a red 
cap”;  sometimes  the  bird  is  called  the  “Zebra-back.”  Chapman  ex- 
plains that  “it  inhabits  both  pine  and  deciduous  growths,  but  prefers 
the  latter.”  There  are  a few  pairs  in  this  neighborhood  that  inhabit 
a deciduous,  thickly-wooded  hillside.  They  have  been  seen  in  spring 
with  their  offspring  arranged  in  a line  on  a dead  branch,  while  the 
proud  parents  administered  the  rations. 

Severely  criticised  for  its  attacks  on  healthv  trees  and  causing 
them  to  rot  is  the  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker  (Sphyrapicus  varius), 
which  in  truth  does  a good  deal  of  harm,  ringing  young  trees  with 
deep  holes  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Again  the  anatomy  of 
the  bird  explains  its  eating  habits:  the  tongue,  instead  of  being  barb- 
ed as  in  the  other  members  of  the  family,  is  brush-like  at  the  end 
for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  the  sap  into  its  mouth.  In  southern 
states  the  sapsucker  takes  a great  toll  of  harmful  insects  but  also 
destroys  some  fruit  trees,  thus  maintaining  a rather  keen  balance 
between  its  useful  and  its  harmful  practices.  Unlike  many  of  its 
cousins,  the  Sapsucker  is  a migrant  and  travels  considerable  dis- 
tances between  its  winter  and  its  summer  homes.  According  to 
Chapman,  they  are  “rather  inconspicuous”  while  migrating  but  evi- 
dence a marked  change  in  character  when  they  reach  their  nesting 
sites.  Then,  as  Merriam  puts  it,  they  become  “noisy,  rollicking  fel- 
lows; they  are  always  chasing  one  another  among  the  trees,  scream- 
ing meanwhile  at  the  tops  of  their  voices.”  In  this  vicinity  I have 
heard  them  screaming  their  unmusical  notes, 

The  Pileated  Woodpecker  (Ceophloeus  pileatiis)  has  been  observ- 
ed in  many  parts  of  Kentucky  but  never  to  my  knowledge  in  this  vicini- 
ty. This  large,  scarlet-crowned  woodpecker  is  the  most  majestic  of 
the  family;  but  since  it  is  limited  almost  exclusively  to  the  primaeval 
forests,  many  ornithologists  fear  its  extinction  with  the  passing  of 
the  densely  forested  regions. 

Another  member  of , this . family,  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker 
(Bryobates  borealis)',  may  be  observed  in  a few  places  in  Kentucky 
but  has  not  been  found  here.  It  prefers  the  large  pine  forests  and, 
unlike  its  similarly-colored  kinsman,  the  Downy,  it  avoids  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  family  Picidae  is  seen  to  have  harmful  and  beneficial  habits: 
their  good  points,  however,  greatly  outweigh  Jtheir  bad  ones. 
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TO  A FIELD  SPARROW 
By  SUE  WYATT  SEMPLE 

The  reddish-brown  Field  Sparrow  is  no  dullard; 

His  breast  is  whitish  and  his  bill  flesh-colored. 

He  is  suspicious  of  close  scrutiny 

And  flits  from  bush  to  bush  with  wavering, 

Uncertain  flight — his  life  in  jeopardy 
Of  man  and  hawk,  and  every  alien  thing. 

Old  fields  which  seldom  see  a plow  or  harrow 
Delight  this  humble  little  timid  sparrow. 

His  piping  song  makes  uplands  tuneful  all 
The  day,  and  every  day  from  April  on, 

Hot  varying  in  quality  till  fall — 

Till  after  swallows  have  already  gone. 

Perched  on  a bush  among  the  briars  and  thistles, 

Pie  usually  begins  with  three  clear  whistles 
Which  sound  like  this:  clier-wee,  clier-wee,  clier-wee, 

Then  hurries  through  his  plaintive  little  lay — 

Cheo-- dee-dee— eee— ee-e  e 
Into  a trill  before  it  dies  away. 

His  vesper  notes  at  twilight  make  me  yearn 
For  something  lost  that  never  will  return. 

3s  3?  Hs  Sfc 

ORNITHOLOGICAL  NEWS 

Our  members  will  be  grieved  to  learn  that  our  “grand  old' mail 
of  the  K.  O.  S.,”  Dr.  T.  Atchison  Frazer,  of  Marion,  who  recently 
became  a life  member,  is  now  in  bad  health  and  is  confined  to  his 
room.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  Dr.  Frazer  as  anywhere  except  out  of 
doors.  If  you  have  not  written  to  him  since  his  illness,  do  so  at 
once  and  help  him  get  back  on  his  feet,  spiritually  and  physically,  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  Fish  and  Wild  Life  Service  of  the  United  States  recently 
purchased  all  our  available  back  issues  of  the  KENTUCKY  WARB- 
LER. We  appreciate  this  recognition  of  the  value  of  our  little 
magazine. 

Dr.  A.  Wetmore,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  reports 
that  the  manuscript  for  the  Twentieth  Supplement  to  the  A.  O.  U. 
Checklist  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  of  the  AUK  and  will  ap- 
pear in  the  July  issue. 

The  Pontiac  (Michigan)  DAILY  PRESS  on  May  29,  1945,  car* 
ried.  a long  illustrated  article  on  the  various  activities  of  our  former 
Kentuckian,  Dr.  Walter  P.  Nickell,  of  Cranbrook  Institute.  Dr. 
Nickell,  whom  many  of  our  members  know  personally,  is  an  eager 
bird  bander  and  maintains  a station  at  Cranbrook.  At  present,  the 
article  says,  he  has  97  nests  under  Observation,  as  a sample  of  his 
vigorous  study  of  birds. 

The  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  Kentucky 
Audubon  Society  was  held  on  May  25,  1945,  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. Mr.  William  C.  Johnstone  talked  on  soil  conservation  and  its 
relation  to  future  bird  life,  with  illustrations  in  color.  There  was 
also  shown  a 12-minute  reel  of  summer  birds,  also  in  color. 
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SHORT  NOTES 

Short-eared  Owls  Wintering  Near  Louisville — On  January  7,  1945, 
two  birds  flew  from  a field  near  Worthington,  Kentucky.  Upon 
closer  examination  they  proved  to  be  Short-eared  Owls  (Asio  flam- 
meus).  The  following  week  they  were  not  found.  On  January  26, 
three  were  found  in  the  same  field  and  two  on  the  following  day. 
They  are  probably  more  common  than  records  show. 

— Burt  Monroe,  Jr.,  Anchorage. 

Some  Notes  on  the  1945  Migration — It  became  evident  early  in 
1945  that  the  forward  spring  was  having  an  effect  on  migration. 
Long  before  the  end  of  the  migration  season,  I knew  that  many 
species  of  birds  had  arrived  earlier  than  usual.  On  June  3,  1945,  I 
averaged  all  my  data  for  spring  migration  beginning  with  1917.  When 
I compared  these  1917-1944  records  with  those  of  1945,  I found  that 
17  species  in  1945  had  broken  all  previous  records  for  arrival  dates, 
86  species  had  arrived  ahead  of  the  average  dates,  8 had  come  on 
the  average  dates,  and  only  24  had  appeared  behind  their  average 
schedule.  On  these  24  late  ones,  15  were  water  species  and  5 were 
late  warblers.  Evidently  the  cold  weather  of  May  had  delayed  the 
later  migrants,  just  as  the  warm  March  had  hastened  the  earlier 
ones.  Here  is  a list  of  the  species  that  broke  all  their  previous 
records,  the  number  of  days  they  came  ahead  of  their  average 
arrival  dates,  and  the  number  of  days  ahead  of  the  earliest  previous 
records:  Egret,  35,  27;  Buffle-head,  23,  15;  Ruddy  Duck,  49,  16;  Red- 
breasted Merganser,  45,  36;  Whip-poor-will,  31,  14;  Chimney  Swift, 
10,  1;  Brown  Thrasher,  20,  9;  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher,  17,  4;  Yellow- 
throated  Vireo,  13,  5;  Blue-headed  Vireo,  21,  12;  Red-eyed  Vireo,  13, 
3;  Prothonotary  Warbler,  19,  3;  Worm-eating  Warbler,  22,  11;  Palm 
Warbler,  60,  41;  Yellow-breasted  Chat,  12,  4;  Indigo  Bunting,  12,  3; 
and  Henslow’s  Sparow,  39,  9. 

The  spring  season  added  two  new  species  to  my  life  list  for  Bowl- 
ing Green.  On  March  31  I found  the  Leconte’s  Sparrow  on  the  Will 
Sloss  Farm,  between  the  two  lakes  at  Woodbum.  This  little  sparrow 
was  accommodating  enough  to  light  on  a hedge  only  a few  feet  from 
me,  sit  still  long  enough  for  me  to  get  a good  view  of  its  head  and 
breast,  then  turn  around  so  I could  see  the  bold  white  line  down  its 
head,  and  remain  in  view  for  ten  minutes,  until  I could  compare  it 
thoroughly  with  the  figure  in  my  bird  book.  On  April  21,  as  recorded 
in  the  notes  after  the  Big  Spring  List,  I found  the  Glossy  Ibis. 

— Gordon  Wilson,  Bowling  Green 
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NESTING  OF  THE  PROTHONOTARY  WARBLER 
Walter  H.  Shackleton,  Prospect 

A pair  of  brilliant  yellow  birds  entered  a bole  in  the  trellis  by 
the  side  of  our  home  at  Sleepy  Hollow  in  Oldham  County  on  April 
26,  1944.  The  birds  proved  to  be  Prothonotary  Warblers  (Proto- 
notaria  citrea),  a species  which  one  usually  associates  with  wooded 
creeks  or  the  edges  of  swamps  and  sloughs,  where  the  beautiful  birds 
nest  in  rotten  stumps  standing  in  or  near  the  water.  At  Sleepy  Hol- 
low there  is  an  artificial  lake  only  about  100  yards  behind  our  house; 
so  it  was  not  too  surprising  that  the  Prothonotary  Warblers  while 
searching  for  suitable  nesting  sites  should  inspect  the  vicinity  of  our 
house.  It  did  seem  to  us  remarkable  that  such  shy  birds  should  have 
liked  what  they  found  so  well  that  they  built  a nest  and  raised  two 
broods  of  young,  the  first  leaving  about  June  26  and  the  second  leav- 
ing on  July  30. 

In  1945  we  were  on  the  watch  for  our  birds  and  were  pleased  to 
observe  them  on  April  16,  an  early  date  for  the  species  in  this  vicinity, 
entering  the  same  hole  in  the  trellis.  They  were  not  ready  to  start 
nesting,  however,  although  the  male  was  frequently  heard  proclaiming 
his  territory  from  song  perches  behind  the  house. 

We  have  for  several  years  been  keeping  a log  of  natural  history, 
and  the  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  it. 

April  28.  At  six  A.  M.  male  and  female  Prothonotaries  are  again 
inspecting  the  nesting  hole  in  trellis,  both  sexes  going  in  and  out  of 
all  possible  holes,  apparently  just  looking. 

May  9.  There  is  a well-formed  nest  in  the  hole  in  the  trellis. 

May  14.  A set  of  eggs  has  been  laid,  and  the  female  is  now  in- 
cubating. 

May  20.  Female  Prothonotary  is  on  nest  almost  constantly.  Male 
sings  in  nearby  tree;  challenges  any  bird  going  near  trellis.  He  feeds 
the  female  with  suet  from  our  feeding  station.  She  stuck  her  bill 
out  to  receive  it. 

May  23.  Female  incubating  still  and  male  continuing  to  be  at- 
tentive to  her  needs. 

May  29.  Young  were  noted  for  the  first  time  in  the  nest,  prob- 
ably several  days  old.  Both  parents  were  very  active  bringing  in 
worms  from  nearby  trees. 

May  30.  A clear,  sunny  day  made  photography  possible.  From 
the  side  window  of  the  house  we  were  able  to  set  up  a camera  and 
focus  on  the  birds  from  a distance  of  about  6 feet.  They  continued 
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to  feed  the  young,  paying  very  little  attention  to  us  at  the  open 
window.  Although  the  male  did  not  assist  in  the  incubating  or  brood- 
ing he  did  assist  materially  in  the  feeding  of  the  young.  At  intervals 
the  female  would  brood  the  three  young,  in  which  case  the  male  re- 
layed the  food  to  her.  She,  of  course,  nearly  always  passed  it  on  to 
the  offspring. 


Figure  1.  Prothonotary  Warbler  Carrying  Food. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  as  she  came  out  of  the  nesting  hole,  the 
female  was  trapped  and  banded.  She  struggled  very  violently  and 
was  apparently  slightly  injured,  probably  on  the  wing,  for  she  ran 
under  the  house  when  released  and  did  not  return  to  the  nest  The 
male  continued  to  feed  the  young,  although  at  somewhat  irregular 
intervals,  during  the  next  three  days,  but  did  not  brood  even  in  this 
emergency.  The  young  birds  were  still  there  on  June  3,  but  on  June 
4,  the  nest  was  empty,  absolutely  clean  and  in  good  shape.  The  male 
was  still  singing  nearby.  It  is  probable  that  some  predator  removed 
the  nestlings  during  the  night,  as  they  were  not  yet  sufficiently 
fledged  to  have  left  under  their  own  power. 

On  June  11  we  saw  the  banded  female  Prothonotary  again  in  the 
red-bud  tree.  Her  left  wing  drooped  a little,  and  she  hopped  about 
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more  than  she  flew.  The  male  flew  back  and  forth  between  the  tree 
and  a small  bird  house,  finally  leading  her  to  investigate  it  as  well 
as  several  possible  nesting  holes  nearby.  He  then  flew  to  the  old 
nesting  site  in  the  trellis  and  was  still  trying  to  coax  her  in  when 
we  had  to  leave. 

The  banded  female,  now  flying  quite  well,  was  again  seen  later 
in  the  month  going  into  the  hole  in  the  trellis,  but  she  did  not  renest 
there  or  elsewhere  as  far  as  we  know,  probably  because  the  nesting 
period  for  the  species  was  over  for  the  season. 

Walkinshaw  (1941)  has  recently  described  the  use  of  nesting 
boxes  by  Prothonotaries  at  Reelfoot  Lake  in  Western  Tennessee.  In 
30  boxes  placed  along  a narrow  waterway  he  found  24  nests  in  1939. 
The  date  of  laying  of  the  first  egg  in  1939  was  April  6,  and  the  last 
young  would  have  left  a nest  August  10,  1939.  Binnewies  (1943) 
has  described  a nest  in  a wheel  guard  on  the  ferry  boat  on  Green 
River  in  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park.  Although  this  ferry  was 
in  constant  use,  the  Prothonotary  Warblers  successfully  reared  their 
brood.  Wilson  (1941)  has  reported  two  cases  of  this  species  nesting 
in  mail  boxes  in  southern  Kentucky,  and  a third  pair  which  used  a 
milk  can  on  a porch. 

From  the  above  data  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  habits  of  the 
Prothonotary  Warbler  are  such  that  it  can  adapt  itself  to  human 
surroundings.  Its  habit  of  using  nesting  holes  is  probably  responsi- 
ble for  this,  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  in  the  next  hundred 
years  where  there  are  ponds  or  streams  this  attractive  bird  will  be 
a fairly  regular  inhabitant  of  bird  boxes  in  surburban  locations. 
Binnewies,  Fred  W.,  1943.  Ferry  Boat  Attracts  Prothonotary  Warb- 
lers. Ky.  Warbler,  Vol.  19,  p.  53. 

Walkinshaw,  L.  H.,  1941.  The  Prothonotary  Warbler,  a Comparison 
of  Nesting  Conditions  in  Tennessee  and  Michigan.  Wil.  Bui., 
Vol.  53,  pp.  1-21. 

Wilson,  Gordon,  1941.  Prothonotary  Warblers  Nesting  in  Mailboxes. 
Ky.  Warbler,  Vol.  17,  p.  39. 

* * * * * * 

NOTE  ON  THE  BROWN  CREEPER 
Leonard  G.  Brecher,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Now  that  the  winter  season  is  here,  one  of  the  interesting  birds 
to  be  found  throughout  Kentucky  wherever  there  are  large  trees  is 
the  Brown  Creeper  (Certhia  familiaris).  It  arrives  around  Louisville 
in  the  middle  of  October  and  leaves  us  for  its  northern  home  about 
the  middle  of  April.  Many  persons  overlook  this  forager  because 
of  its  inconspicuous  brownish  coloration  and  its  lack  of  song  while 
in  our  midst.  However,  if  one  learns  its  call  note,  which  is  an  un- 
obtrusive tseep,  it  is  suprising  how  often  it  may  be  found.  It  feeds 
on  larvae  and  insects  as  it  ascends  the  trunks  of  fair-sized  trees  in 
a creeping  manner.  It  then  drops  down  to  the  base  of  a neighbor- 
ing tree,  where  it  again  hunches  itself  upward  woodpecker-fashion  in 
its  untiring  search  for  food.  Sometimes  it  ascends  directly  up  the 
same  side  of  the  trunk,  but  more  often  it  hitches  itself  upward  in 
a spiral  around  the  tree;  so  if  the  bird  disappears  behind  the  trunk, 
watch  for  its  reappearance  about  ten  feet  farther  up. 

As  I write  this  (Dec.  2)  I have  just  finished  watching  one  of 
these  creepers  in  my  back  yard.  I saw  it  flash  down  to  the  base  of 
a walnut  tree  and  work  its  way  up  in  a slightly  zigzag  fashion  till 
it  reached  a height  of  about  thirty  feet,  when  it  dropped  back  again 
to  where  it  had  started  and  then  repeated  its  ascent  over  the  same 
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course.  I watched  it  probe  quite  a number  of  times  on  its  climb. 
It  must  have  found  hunting  good  here,  for  it  repeated  this  perform- 
ance five  times,  each  time  going  up  the  same  sicte  of  this  walnut  un- 
til it  reached  the  point  where  the  trunk  branched. 

While  its  food  is  for  the  most  part  of  insects,  yet  it  has  been 
found  to  contain  parts  of  lichens,  mosses,  and  fungi.  Alexander 
Wilson  (1831,  p.  196)  states  that  he  frequently  has  iound  seeds  of 
the  pine  tree  in  their  stomachs.  The  bill  of  the  creeper  is  slender 
and  is  curved  downward,  and  it  has  no  power  to  chisel  off  bark  or 
bore  holes.  So  this  bird  must  content  itself  with  probing  under 
loose  bark  or  prying  into  crevices,  which  it  does  with  ease,  for  its 
progress  scarcely  halts.  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  who  was  an  army  sur- 
geon, says  (1878,  p.  174)  “the  mandibles  may  be  likened  to  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  pair  of  forceps,  which  may  be  insinuated  into  the 
narrowest  crevices  of  the  bark  to  pick  out  the  most  minute  objects — 
and  a very  efficient  tcol  it  proves,  as  used  by  its  skillful  and  inde- 
fatigable owner.” 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  statements,  the  following  incident 
may  be  of  interest.  I was  driving  in  heavy  traffic  on  March  19  in 
an  industrial  section  of  Louisville.  Very  few  trees  were  in  the  area, 
an  occasional  red  mulberry  or  a silver  maple  interspersed  between 
a series  of  five  or  six  telephone  poles.  As  I moved  slowly  along,  X 
saw  a bird  fly  from  the  top  of  a pole  to  the  base  of  the  next  pole 
ahead  of  me.  I recognized  it  as  a Brown  Creeper,  and  I watched  it 
zigzag  up,  peering  now  into  a season  check,  and  now  into  a hole  left 
by  a lineman’s  spur.  I was  unable  to  drop  out  of  the  traffic  and 
so  was  unable  to  note  whether  the  creeper  flew  on  to  the  next  pole. 
Had  these  been  old  poles,  I would  have  thought  nothing  of  the  inci- 
dent, for,  after  all  such  would  not  be  much  different  from  dead  trees. 
But  these  poles  had  all  been  recently  placed  and  were  heavily  creosot- 
ed.  The  tarry  substance  gleamed  in  the  feeble  sunlight,  and,  had  the 
weather  been  hot,  the  pole  would  have  been  very  sticky.  Presumably 
it  was  firm,  yet  the  bird  was  able  to  maintain  its  hold  on  the  com- 
paratively smooth  surface  and  did  not  seem  to  be  bothered  either 
by  the  odor  of  the  creosote  or  by  the  stream  of  moving  vehicles 
scarcely  ten  feet  away.  Evidently  enough  larvae  were  to  be  found 
to  keep  it  entirely  preoccupied  with  its  serious  business  of  living. 
Coues,  Elliott,  1878.  Birds  of  the  Colorado  Valley,  Misc.  Pub.  No.  11, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey. 

Wilson,  Alexander,  and  Charles  Lucian  Bonaparte,  1831.  American 
Ornithology,  Vol.  II,  Edinburgh. 

# * # # * % 

MID- WINTER  BIRD  COUNT,  1945-6 
MURRAY  (Roger’s  Lake;  area  of  two  miles  around  the  college 
campus,  keeping  to  low  places  because  of  high  winds).  Jan.  5,  1946: 

8 to  10:30  A.  M.;  12:30  to  4:30  P.  M.  Sky  overcast;  rain  started  at 

9 and  continued  to  12:30;  wind  35  to  40  miles  an  hour,  southeast; 
temp.  60;  sky  clear  or  nearly  so  after  12:30.  We  did  not  attempt  to 
visit  Kentucky  Lake  because  of  the  very  high  wind.  Total,  45  species, 
1343  individuals. 

—RUBY  FLOWERS,  WILLIAM  E,  HARROD  AND  GRACE  WYATT 

MARION  (In  and  around  Marion;  river  bottoms  below  Cave-in- 
Rock  Landing).  Dec.  30;  all  day  (T.  A.  F.  in  the  town,  C.  L.  F.  in 
the  bottoms).  The  number  of  species  is  about  what  we  expected, 
but  the  number  of  individuals  is  small  because  of  our  trying  to  cover 
so  much  territory.  Temp.  35.  Total,  50  species,  824  individuals. 

—DR.  T.  ATCHISON  FRAZER  AND  CHASTAIN  L.  FRAZER 
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UNIONTOWN  (Along  Ohio  River  past  Poker’s  Point,  thence  to 
-Lake  Des  Islets  and  Morton’s  Lake  in  Camp  Breckinridge  reserva- 
tion, thence  to  Harding  Station).  Dec.  26;  9:30  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M. 
Clear;  cold  west  wind,  20  to  30  m.  p.  h.;  temp.  30-42.  Observer 
alone;  49  miles  by  car,  4 miles  on  foot.  I heard  a Bewick’s  Wren 
in  town  on  December  27  and  saw  some  Bronzed  Grackles  on  Decem- 
ber 28.  Total,  42  species,  1070  individuals. 

— ROBERT  L.  WITT,  Freed-Hardeman  College,  Henderson,  Tenn. 

PROVIDENCE  (To  Jim  Corbin’s  Farm,  5V2  miles  southwest,  in 
car;  meadows,  open  fields,  open  woods,  river  banks,  country  lanes, 
stable  lots  where  stock  were  fed,  gullied  hillsides,  and  pastures; 
Highway  41  northeast  mostly  in  car;  inland  two  miles  on  foot  to 
Shamrock  Lake  and  Lakeview  Cemetery).  Dec.  23;  8 A.  M.  to  noon; 
2-4  P.  M.  Light  north  wind;  ground  covered  with  snow;  river  and 
lake  frozen  over;  overcast  all  day,  becoming  very  disagreeable  after 
noon,  with  a freezing  drizzle;  temp.  20-24.  Five  observers  in  two 
parties.  The  Brown  Thrasher  was  the  big  surprise;  it  was  feeding 
near  a stable  lot  with  Cardinals,  Towhees,  and  all  kinds  of  sparrows. 
Three  days  before  the  official  count  we  saw  hundreds  of  Crows  fly- 
ing over  Providence.  Other  species  recorded  in  the  holiday  season 
were  Sparrow  Hawk,  Bewick’s  Wren,  and  Robin.  Total,  35  species, 
1015  individuals. 

— J.  D.  PALMER,  SUSIE  HOLMAN  GILCHRIST,  TRUDY 
SIGLER  CORBIN,  DORA  WYATT,  AND  SUE  WYATT 
SEMPLE,  Compiler. 

MADISON VILLE  (Loch  Mary,  Spring  Lake,  Atkinson  Lake, 
woods,  streets,  and  open  country).  Dec.  31;  8 y2  hours  in  the  field. 
Cloudy;  light  northwest  wind;  frequent  snow  flurries;  temp.  26-28. 
The  Cedar  Waxwing  and  the  Myrtle  Warbler  were  observed  a few 
•days  before  the  census.  Most  of  the  birds  seemed  inactive.  Of  local 
interest  were  the  Red-winged  Blackbirds,  which  were  found  on  At- 
kinson Lake,  associating  with  two  male  Towhees.  Total,  35  species, 
792  individuals. 

—JAMES  WILLIAM  HANCOCK 

HOPKINSVILLE  (Five  miles  east  on  U.  S.  68  in  the  vicinity 
of  Overby’s  Store;  open  woodland,  thickets,  fence  rows,  and  pasture 
land  in  approximately  equal  parts).  Dec.  26;  8 A.  M.  to  noon.  Fair; 
ground  bare;  temp.  26-40.  Observer  alone;  3 miles  on  foot.  Total, 
39  species,  3266  individuals. 

— W.  M.  WALKER,  JR.,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

HOPKINSVILLE  Dec.  30;  11  A.  M.  to  4 P.  M.  Wind  brisk; 
weather  cold  and  cloudy.  Total,  39  species,  983  individuals. 

—DR.  CYNTHIA  C.  COUNCE  AND  TWO  COMPANIONS 

BOWLING  GREEN  (Chaney,  McElroy,  and  Albert  Covington 
farms;  open  farmland  25%,  woodlots  50%,  marsh  25%).  Dec.  23; 
6:45  A.  M.  to  3:00  P.  M.  Heavy  overcast  all  day,  sleet  and  freezing 
rain  from  1 P.  M.  on;  wind  northeast,  19-24  m.  p.  h.;  temp.  24-30; 
snowbanks  in  shaded  places;  ponds  frozen  over.  Two  observers  to- 
gether. Total  hours,  8%  on  foot;  total  miles,  8.  Seen  in  the  same 
area  in  the  time  of  the  count,  December  23-30:  Red-tailed  Ha*wk, 
Sparrow  Hawk,  Belted  Kingfisher,  Red-headed  Woodpecker,  Phoebe, 
White-breasted  Nuthatch,  Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  Winter  Wren,  and 
Migrant  Shrike.  Goldfinches  and  Cedar  Waxwings  were  more  numer- 
ous than  on  any  previous  census;  Carolina  Chickadees  were  the  least 
numerous  in  twenty-eight  years.  Total,  41  species,  3678  individuals. 

—CHARLES  L.  TAYLOR  AND  GORDON  WILSON 
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1 
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Canada  Goose 

( 

12 

I 
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i 

Common  Mallard 

80 

78 

39 

81 

533| 

Black  Buck 

4 

2 

1676J 

Pintail 

6 

Ring-necked  Duck 

1 

4 

Canvas-back 

11 

6 

* 

Lesser  Scaup  Duck 

15 

52 

American  Golden-eye 

1 

50 

7 

Hooded  Merganser 

*1 

American  Merganser 

4 

1 

113 

Red-breasted  Merganser 

2 

Turkey  Vulture 

4 

4 

1 

3 

14 

1 

Black  Vulture 

3 

6 

Sharp- shinned  Hawk 

1 

Cooper’s  Hawk 

1 

2 

3 

Red-tailel  Hawk 

1 

1 

1 

* 

3 

Red-shouldered  Hawk 

lj 

1 

1 

| 

6 

Rough-legged  Hawk 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bald  Eagle 

I 

1 

Marsh  Hawk 

2 

1| 

2 

1 

1 

11 

Pigeon  Hawk 

2 

Sparrow  Hawk 

2 

2 

3 

* 

1 

O 

17 

* 

12 

Bob-white 

1 

11 

2 

24 

8 

11 

11 

American  Coot 

1 

i 

Killdeer 

20 

i! 

Herring-  Gull 

3 

75 

112 

7 

18 

343 1 

Ring-billed  Gull 

j 91 

Rock  Dove 

12 

66 

j 

* 

1 102 

Mourning  Dove 

1 

14 

12 

3 

74 

3 

96 

7 

Screech  Owl 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Great  Horned  Owl 

1 

Barred  Owl 

1 

1 3| 

Short-eared  Owl 

I 3j 

Belted  Kingfisher 

1 

1 

1 

* 

1 

i n| 

Flicker 

1 

4 

4 

6 

5 

8 

9 

4 

! 25] 

Pileated  Woodpecker 

1 

2 

| 

4 

1 

1 

2 

Red-bellied  Woodpecker 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

6 

2 

2 

4 

j 22i 

Red-headed  Woodpecker 

1 

2 

2 

1 

*1 

Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker 

1 

1 

5 

1 

3 

4 

1 

Hairy  Woodpecker 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

7 

Downy  Woodpecker 

17 

6 

10 

3 

6 

7 

5 

8 

13 

48] 

Phoebe 

! 

* 

' 

Horned  Lark 

4 

33 

36 

352 

141| 

Blue  Jay 

16 

14 

1 

I 27 

15 

9 

12 

22 

3 

I 71 1 
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MID-WINTER  BIRD 
COUNT,  1945-0 

Murray 

j Marion 

1 1 

Uniontown 

Providence 

Madisonville 

Hopkinsville 

Hopkinsville 

Bowling  Green 

Otter  Creek 

Louisville 

Willard 

Crow 

47 

78 

67 

10 

1 2i 

1 80 

150 

507 

83 

629 

7 

Carolina  Chickadee 

14 

16 

17 

5 

1 9| 

15 

6 

16 

17 

76 

16 

Tufted  Titmouse 

9 

12 

2 

3 

12 

5 

15 

20 

15 

90 

9 

White-breasted  Nuthatch 

1 

2 

4 

4 

* 

10 

16 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch 

1 

Brown  Creeper 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

10 

Winter  Wren 

* 

1 

Bewick’s  Wren 

1 

2 

❖ 

❖ 

.  *  * 

1 

Carolina  Wren 

3 

4 

2 

3 

10 

8 

4 

12 

8 

16 

6 

Mockingbird 

7 

4 

4 

11 

6 

7 

11 

10 

28 

Brown  Thrasher 

1 

Robin 

50 

8 

10 

❖ 

2 

85 

50 

48 

170 

13 

Hermit  Thrush 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

2 

Bluebird 

10 

26 

2 

3 

4 

6 

9 

83 

2 

32 

4 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet 

4 

* 

4 

Cedar  Waxwing 

25 

6 

* 

27 

360 

10 

16 

Migrant  Shrike 

1 

1 

2 

1 

13 

* 

5 

Starling 

200 

250 

63 

132 

8 

2500 

500 

925 

1 

4625 

4 

Myrtle  Warbler 

25 

1 

15 

2 

English  Sparrow 

50 

100 

85 

293 

197 

35 

❖ 

405 

6 

458 

Meadow-lark 

2 

13 

31 

15 

67 

25 

2 

36 

Red-winged  Blackbird 

4 

1 

Rusty  Blackbird 

9 

4 

Bronzed  Grackle 

* 

1 

1 

Cowbird 

3 

48 

2 

Cardinal 

33 

35 

40 

74 

46 

11 

16 

126 

46 

422 

11 

Purple  Finch 

25 

1 

6 

2 

18 

5 

19 

22 

Goldfinch 

25 

18 

16 

19 

47 

17 

184 

30 

29 

7 

Towhee 

15 

2 

6 

15 

21 

8 

4 

28 

8 

67 

6 

Vesper  Sparrow 

1 

2 

Slate-colored  Junco 

140 

14 

42 

200 

188 

75 

35 

162 

76 

495 

45 

Tree  Sparrow 

8 

4 

307 

34 

60 

9 

3 

35 

146 

Chipping  Sparrow 

1 

Field  Sparrow 

8 

14 

3 

8 

40 

1 

26 

5 

9 

White-crowned  Sparrow 

6 

7 

9 

46 

8 

5 

20 

28 

47 

White-throated  Sparrow 

25 

9 

7 

34 

30 

16 

109 

34 

Fox  Sparrow 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Swamp  Sparrow 

2 

4 

4 

6 

9 

Song  Sparrow 

2 

12 

25 

6 

44 

2 

4 

10 

16 

113 

19 

* The  asterisk  indicates  that  the  species  was  recorded  in  the  time  of  the 
count,  but  not  on  the  count  itself. 

* * * * * * 

OTTER  CREEK  NATIONAL  PARK  (From  Big  Bend  to  Rock 
Haven,  along  the  railroad  to  Otter  Creek,  along  the  creek  to  Blue 
Hole,  up  to  Tall  Trees,  and  back  through  Piomingo).  Dec.  30;  8 
hours;  5 observers,  mostly  together;  10  miles.  Cloudy,  misty,  with  sev- 
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eral  showers;  wind  3-10  m.  p.  h.;  temp.  40-45.  The  Bald  Eagle  was  an? 
adult,  with  white  head  and  tail.  Purple  Finches  were  seen  in  four- 
places  and  were  singing;  Fox  Sparrows  were  singing;  the  numerous 
Sapsuckers  were  a surprise;  the  Robins  were  mostlv  flying  over  in 
flocks.  The  area  covered  included  deciduous  woods  60%,  Ohio  River 
Bank  10%,  brushy  fields  and  new  growth  30%.  Total,  35  species, 
649  individuals, 

—HARVEY  B.  LOVELL,  ESTHER  MASON,  EVELYN 
SCHNEIDER,  FLOYD  CARPENTER,  AND  DAVID 
McCLURE, 

LOUISVILLE  (Same  territory  as  in  previous  years:  bank  of 
Ohio  River  20%,  fields  and  farm  lands  20%,  brushy  fields  and  new 
growth  35%,  deciduous  woodlands  25%).  Dec.  23;  dawn  to  dusk. 
Sunny  in  morning,  overcast  and  dark  in  afternoon;  temp.  19-28;  wind 
2-10  m.  p.  h.;  3 inches  of  snow;  creeks  frozen  over,  Ohio  River  filled 
with  floating  ice.  Seventeen  observers  in  seven  parties.  Total  hours, 
41;  total  miles,  35.  The  Rusty  Blackbirds  and  Short-eared  Owls 
were  seen  by  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  and  the  Red-breasted  Nuthatch 
by  Harvey  Lovell,  the  Red-breasted  Mergansers  and  the  Ring- 
necked Ducks  by  Floyd  Carpenter.  Canada  Geese  were  seen  on 
Dec.  28,  Canvas-backs  on  Dec.  24,  Hooded  Merganser  and  Screech 
Owl  (dead)  on  Dec.  29,  Red-headed  Woodpecker  on  Dec.  18.  Total, 
61  species,  10,756  individuals. 

—LEONARD  BRECHER,  WOOD  BOUSMAN,  FLOYD  CAR- 
PENTER, SUE  EARNEST,  HARVEY  B.  LOVELL, 
DAVID  McCLURE,  BURT  L.  MONROE,  SR.,  BURT 
L.  MONROE,  JR.,  LOUIS  PIEPER,  EVELYN  SCHNIED- 
ER,  WALTER  SHACKLETON,  MABEL  SLACK,  ANNE 
STAMM,  FRED  W.  STAMM,  S.  CHARLES  THACHER, 
MRS.  S.  CHARLES  THACHER,  AUDREY  WRIGHT. 

WILLARD  Dec.  24;  9 A.  M.  to  2 P.  M.  Cloudy,  with  4 inches  of 
snow  on  ground;  temp.  35.  About  four  miles  on  foot  through  fields 
and  woodland  areas.  Total,  17  species,  159  individuals. 

— ERCEL  KOZEE 

THE  WILSON  ORNITHHOLOGICAL  CLUB 

The  K.  O.  S.  has  been  affiliated  with  the  Wilson  Ornithological 
Club  since  1924.  Many  K.  O.S.  members  also  belong  to  the  W.  O.  C. 
The  Wilson  Bulletin  is  a very  interesting  quarterly  magazine  of  260 
pages.  In  addition  to  articles  on  life  histories  and  other  topics,  it 
contains  numerous  field  notes,  comments  on  conservation  problems, 
a list  of  current  ornithological  publications,  and  extensive  reviews 
of  the  more  important  bird  books  and  pamphlets.  This  year  Burt 
Monroe  is  the  Treasurer  of  the  W.  O.  C.  Let  us  all  support  the  new 
treasurer  as  well  as  increase  our  libraries  by  sending  the  annual 
dues  of  $2.00  to  him  at  Ridge  Road,  Anchorage,  Kentucky.  Every 
active  ornithologist  needs  and  will  enjoy  the  attractive  Wilson 
Bulletin. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


SUMMER  RECORDS  OF  THE  LARK  SPARROW 

In  my  files  are  several  records  of  summer  Lark  Sparrows,  but 
I had  begun  to  doubt  their  accuracy  until  June  16,  1945,  when  a male 
Lark  Sparrow  (Chondestes  grammacus)  came  within  ten  yards  of 
me  near  the  junction  of  the  Gasper  with  Barren  River,  and  sang 
while  I studied  it  a long  time  with  my  glasses.  On  August  5,  1945, 
I found  the  young  of  this  species  on  the  same  farm,  some  two  hund- 
red yards  from  where  I had  found  the  adult. 

— GORDON  WILSON,  Bowling  Green. 


KINGLETS  AT  MARION 

On  October  24,  1945,  while  sitting  on  my  porch  I saw  in  a sugar 
maple  a constant  stream  of  birds  working  on  the  leaves.  I went  out 
to  see  what  I had  discovered  and  found  hundreds  of  kinglets.  They 
were  feeding  on  larvae  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves.  They  al- 
lowed me  to  approach  within  ten  feet  of  many  of  them.  Just  across 
the  street  there  were  other  maples,  and  they  too  were  as  full  of 
kinglets  as  those  in  my  own  yard.  The  next  morning  there  were 
still  quite  a few  of  the  same  birds,  but  that  was  the  last  that  I saw 
of  them.  They  were  mostly  Golden-crowned  Kinglets  (Regulus  sat- 
rapa)  but  there  were  a few  Ruby-crowned  (Regulus  calendula). 
These  are  the  only  kinglets  that  I have  ever  seen  right  here  in  town. 

—DR.  T.  ATCHISON  FRAZEN,  Marion. 


CHRISTMAS  BIRD  COUNT  FROM  MICHIGAN 

Three  Rivers,  St.  Joseph  County,  Michigan,  Dec.  27,  1945.  Weath- 
er, partly  cloudy  in  A.  M.,  mostly  clear  in  P.  M.;  temp.  25  to  30; 
ground  covered  with  6 inches  of  snow,  St.  Joseph  River  partly  frozen. 
Common  Canada  Goose,  17;  Mallard  Duck,  19;  Scaup  Duck,  2; 
American  Golden-eye,  207;  Barrow’s  Golden-eye,  1 (male,  with  a few 
American  Golden-eyes  on  river  where  the  difference  in  white  mark- 
ing before  the  eye  was  easily  noted  through  7x  Mirakel  glass) ; Her- 
ring Gull,  1;  Rock  Dove,  4;  Belted  Kingfisher,  1;  Downy  Woodpecker, 
1;  Blue  Jay,  6;  Crow,  1;  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  4;  Starling,  16; 
English  Sparrow,  57;  Cardinal,  1;  Purple  Finch  1.  Total,  16  species, 
337  individuals.  Other  species  observed  this  month  are  Red-tailed 
Hawk,  Dec.  6;  on  Dec.  28,  Lesser  Loon,  1;  Black-capped  Chickadee, 
1;  Tufted  Titmouse,  1;  Tree  Sparrow,  4;  and  in  Centreville  Cooper’s 
Hawk,  Dec.  22;  Marsh  Hawk,  Dec.  18,  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Dec.  11; 
Horned  Lark,  Dec.  8;  Goldfinch,  Dec.  8;  Slate-colored  Junco,  Dec.  18. 
—OSCAR  McKINLEY  BYRENS,  Three  Rivers,  Michigan. 


ON  THE  FOOD  OF  GRACKLES 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  28,  1945,  I was  walking  with  a 
friend  around  the  base  of  the  hill  in  Iroquois  Park.  We  were  at  the 
back  of  the  hill,  nearly  two  miles  from  the  Southern  Parkway  en- 
trance, when  we  heard  somewhere  ahead  of  us  the  chatter  of  a large 
flock  of  birds.  At  first  I thought  they  were  probably  starlings,  but 
as  we  came  nearer,  it  was  possible  to  distinguish  the  sound  as  the 
creaking  of  Grackles  (Quiscalus  versicolor).  The  birds  moved  from 
branch  to  branch,  feeding  on  the  beech  nuts  which  seemed  to  be  un- 
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usually  plentiful  at  that  time.  It  was  impossible  to  make  any  ac- 
curate count  of  the  flock,  but  there  were  over  two  hundred  in  sight 
at  my  point  of  observation.  Judging  from  the  sounds  to  be  heard, 
and  from  the  known  size  of  the  beech  woods,  I estimate  there  were 
over  six  hundred  in  those  beech  trees.  All  those  that  I heard  and 
all  those  I saw  eating  were  grackles.  As  this  species  is  usually 
known  for  its  propensity  to  feed  on  grain  and  seeds,  it  seems  worth 
while  to  call  attention  to  its  ability  to  feed  upon  such  tough  nuts  as 
those  produced  by  the  beech. 

—ESTHER  E.  MASON,  Louisville. 


THE  UPLAND  PLOVER  HOVERING 
At  the  far  side  of  the  Chaney  Farm  on  April  14,  1945,  I heard 
the  Upland  Plover  (Rartramia  iongieauda)  many  times  in  the  deep 
alfalfa.  Suddenly  two  appeared  directly  overhead,  flapping  their 
wings  in  their  distinctive  nervous  fashion.  One  of  them  hovered  like 
a Sparrow  Hawk,  meanwhile  uttering  its  appealing  notes.  Though 
I have  known  the  plover  since  1929  and  have  often  seen  many  of 
them  in  alfalfa  and  clover  fields,  this  was  the  first  time  I ever  sav/ 
one  hovering. 

—GORDON  WILSON,  Bowling  Green. 


GREATER  SCAUPS  ON  CHANEY  LAKE 
On  April  1,  1939,  when  forty-six  bird  students  from  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  and  Tennessee  were  at  McElroy  Lake,  some  of  them  saw 
a Greater  Scaup  and  studied  it  for  a long  time  with  a 24x  telescope. 
At  the  time  I was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pond  and  did  not  get 
to  see  this  strange  visitor.  On  April  14,  1945,  on  the  Chaney  Lake 
I saw  five  Greater  Scaups  at  close  range  by  working  my  way  quietly 
through  some  bushes  at  the  edge  of  the  overflowed  cornfield.  The 
same  five  or  others  were  seen  again  on  April  21  and  two  on  May  12 
on  the  same  lake,  which  meanwhile  had  dwindled  considerably. 

Two  of  the  rarest  warblers  in  my  territory  are  the  Connecticut 
and  the  Mourning,  both  of  which  I saw  in  the  1945  migration.  On 
May  15  the  Connecticut  came  into  my  yard  and  was  very  melodious 
in  its  song  as  it  fed  in  a Box  Elder  tree.  I got  several  good  looks  at 
it.  On  May  19  I found  another  one  and  heard  its  song  in  a wooded 
area  near  Lost  River.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  wood  I found 
a Mourning  Warbler  and  thus  had  an  opportunity  to  compare  the 
markings  and  the  songs  of  the  two.  I have  old  records  for  the  two 
species,  which  I had  begun  to  doubt;  these  experiences  have  made  me 
a little  more  tolerant  of  some  of  my  earlier  finds,  when  I was  a 
warbler  “fiend”  and  had  two  eyes  that  were  very  much  better  and 
younger  than  they  now  are. 

— Gordon  Wilson,  Bowling  Green. 


OUR  FALL  MEETING  AT  MAMMOTH  CAVE 
By  Helen  G.  Browning 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  met  for  the  first  time  since 
1942  at  Mammoth  Cave  Hotel,  Kentucky,  November  2-4,  1945.  This 
was  the  nineteenth  fall  meeting  of  the  society.  A goodly  number  of 
members  arrived  Friday  in  spite  of  the  rain. 

There  was  no  formal  program  arranged  for  Friday  night.  But 
since  it  had  been  so  long  since  K.  O.  S.  friends  and  acquaintances 
had  been  able  to  get  together,  a group  assembled  in  the  Blue  Room 
for  a most  enjoyable  session.  Our  president,  Major  Victor  K.  Dodge, 
had  placed  on  exhibit  several  beautiful  bird  paintings  by  Mr.  Howard 
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Rollin  of  Colorado.  Various  announcements  were  made,  and  greetings 
from  those  who  could  not  be  present  were  conveyed. 

Saturday  morning  brought  clear  skies,  sunshine,  and  a crisp 
atmosphere  that  put  every  one  in  a splendid  mood  for  the  field  trips. 
After  breakfast  we  assembled  in  two  groups,  one  to  be  led  by  Gordon 
Wilson,  who  announced  that  he  would  take  the  less  difficult  trip, 
Which  would  follow  the  roads  and  would  take  us  near  the  Superin- 
tendent’s home.  The  other  group  was  led  by  Evelyn  Schneider,  who 
went  along  Green  River  over  more  difficult  terrain.  Many  of  us  with 
Dr.  Wilson  were  delighted  by  the  appearance  of  a Hermit  Thrush 
which  sang  briefly,  but  most  beautifully. 

After  lunch  we  went  in  cars  to  the  beaver  pond.  Evidences  were 
all  about  us  of  the  activities  of  these  interesting  and  valuable  animals. 
Large  tree  trunks  had  been  eaten  through  in  many  places.  There 
we  saw  a flock  of  Mallards  flying  overhead,  which  included  also  a 
Pintail  and  a Shoveller.  A Coot  was  very  cleverly  hidden  in  the 
rushes,  and  so  excellently  did  he  blend  with  the  background  that  it 
was  most  difficult  to  see  him  even  at  close  range.  At  this  pond  we 
also  saw  a Rusty  Blackbird. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  we  drove  to  the  ferry  which  crosses  Green 
River,  enjoyed  a free  ride  and  a brisk  walk  some  distance  beyond. 
It  had  been  a grand  afternoon,  and  dusk  was  upon  us  when  we 
realized  that  we  must  rush  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of 
the  business  session  at  five  o’clock. 

The  annual  business  meeting  was  held  in  the  Blue  Room,  Mam- 
moth Cave  Hotel,  at  five  P.  M.,  Saturday,  November  3,  Major  Victor 
K.  Dodge,  President,  presiding.  The  financial  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer was  read  by  Helen  Browning.  The  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  composed  of  Leonard  Brecher,  Chairman, 
Esther  Mason,  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Nuckols,  was  read  by  the  Chairman. 
There  being  no  nominations  from  the  floor,  the  following  slate  was 
elected  unanimously:  President — Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Vice-President — 
Miss  Mabel  Slack,  Secretary-Treasurer — Miss  Helen  Browning.  Major 
Dodge  then  turned  over  the  chair  to  Dr.  Wilson. 

The  matter  of  a curator  and  an  editor  was  discussed.  It  was 
decided  that  Burt  Monroe  be  curator  of  K.  O.  S.  and  that  Harvey 
Lovell  be  the  editor  of  the  Warbler. 

Three  councillors  were  then  nominated  by  Mr.  Brecher  and  elected 
without  opposition.  They  are:  Mr.  Gerald  Baker— West;  Mrs.  Anne 
Stamm — Central,  and  Mrs.  J.  Kidwell  Grannis — East. 

The  subject  of  life  memberships  was  then  discussed.  The  group 
requested  that  amendments  be  made  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
to  authorize  such  memberships  and  that  these  amendments  be  voted 
upon  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society.  (The  proposed  amendments 
appear  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Warbler). 

It  was  stated  that  the  annual  spring  meeting  would  be  held  on 
the  authorized  dates  and  at  the  place  of  the  Kentucky  Education 
Association  meetings.  Dr.  Wilson,  the  new  President,  closed  the 
meeting  with  remarks  of  appreciation  for  the  splendid  loyalty  of 
K.  O.  S.  members  during  the  war  years,  even  though  no  meetings 
could  be  held.  During  the  past  year  the  membership  was  the  largest 
since  the  Society  was  founded. 

The  highlight  of  the  Saturday  night  dinner  was  the  delicious 
fried  gailus  and  roast  anas.  These  two  species,  by  the  way,  were 
much  dressed  up  for  us— each  bearing  a pretty  pink  “ruffled  leg.” 

The  Saturday  night  meeting  was  one  to  be  long  remembered.  It 
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was  held  in  the  Blue  Room  at  8:00  P.  M.,  the  new  president  presiding. 
Dr.  Wilson  told  us  in  his  particularly  delightful  manner  about  the 
highlights  of  his  bird  study  during  the  war  years.  It  was  indeed  an 
inspiration  to  the  less  accomplished  and  energetic  ones  of  us  to  strive 
for  more  frequent  trips,  more  accurate  observations,  and  more  care 
in  making  field  notes.  Dr.  Wilson’s  arduous  work  has  yielded  excellent 
results,  from  which  we  shall  all  soon  be  able  to  benefit,  since  his 
check  list  of  the  birds  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  region  is  to  be  published 
very  soon. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Ganier,  of  the  Tennessee  Ornithological  Society,  spoke  to 
us  on  flycatchers.  He  illustrated  his  excellent  talk  with  beautiful  bird 
skins  and  also  distributed  a chart  giving  in  outline  form  much  de- 
tailed information  regarding  the  various  flycatchers  to  be  found  in 
our  part  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Harvey  Lovell  showed  his  very  excellent  kodachrome  slides 
dealing  with  bird  nests.  He  compared  the  nest  building  ability  of 
our  local  species,  calling  attention  to  many  details  having  to  do  with 
both  the  nests  and  the  eggs,  which  would  not  usually  be  noticed  by 
a casual  observer. 

At  8:30  Sunday  morning  our  members  drove  in  cars  to  a point 
somewhat  beyond  the  Green  River  ferry.  We  then  divided  into  two 
groups,  one  of  which  was  led  by  Harvey  Lovell  and  the  other  by  Burt 
Monroe.  Mr.  Monroe’s  territory  consisted  of  the  open  fields,  which 
had  some  years  back  been  cultivated  land  and  had  been  allowed  to 
grow  new  cover  since  the  park  authorities  had  controlled  it.  Dr. 
Lovell’s  route  was  along  an  old  road  and  into  open  fields  of  much  the 
same  type  as  those  just  mentioned.  At  10:30  A.  M.  we  returned  to 
our  cars  and  drove  to  the  former  site  of  the  C.  C.  C.  camp.  There  a 
few  of  the  more  daring  ones  climbed  to  the  top  of  a decrepit  fire 
tower  to  observe  the  landscape.  Several  White-Crowned  Sparrows 
Were  found  at  this  location. 

Later  we  drove  to  a higher  tower,  which  was  much  easier  to 
climb,  and  many  more  of  us  viewed  the  countryside  from  the  top. 

Sunday  dinner  was  the  last  item  on  our  program,  and  when  we 
had  finished  our  “turkey  and  trimmings,’’  we  began  dreading 
the  packing  and  regretted  that  we  had  to  leave  so  soon,  because  we 
all  agreed  that  this  meeting  at  Mammoth  Cave  had  been  a most  en- 
joyable and  successful  one  in  every  respect. 

The  following  members  and  guests  were  present. — Louisville: 
Esther  Mason,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Ann  Slack,  Mabel  Slack,  Audrey 
Wright,  Helen  Browing,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Baldez,  Mrs.  Marne  Boulware,  Mrs. 
Sue  Earnest,  Mrs.  T.  C.  Mapother,  Sr.,  Floyd  Carpenter,  Carl  Kerbel, 
Carl  Schott,  S.  Charles  Thacher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Brecher,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Otto  Dietrich,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Kelly,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harvey  Lovell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Mitchell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Stamm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Strull,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Leo  Wolkow; 
Anchorage:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burt  Monroe,  Sr.,  Burt  Monroe,  Jr.;  Lexing- 
ton: Amy  Bergman,  Dr.  Louise  B.  Healy,  Major  Victor  K.  Dodge; 
Bowling  Green:  Gordon  Wilson,  D.  Y.  Lancaster;  Glasgow:  Mrs. 
Nelson  Nuckols;  Horse  Cave:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Everett  Frei;  Hopkins- 
ville: Dr.  Cynthia  C.  Counce;  Princeton:  Mrs.  Paul  Cunningham: 
Nashville,  Tennessee:  Mary  Franc  Holloway,  Helen  Howell,  Albert  F. 
Ganier,  Edwin  D.  Schreiber,  Robert  C.  Hickerson.  Robert  E.  Sollman, 
Donald  Maynard,  Jr.;  Chicago:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Donham;  Athens, 
West  Virginia:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  C.  Bibbee. 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT 

RECEIPTS: 


Balance  on  hand  date  of  last  report  (Oct.  7,  1944) $149.90 

78  Memberships  (S  $1.00 78.00 

139  Memberships  @ .75 104.25 

Junior  Academy  of  Science  Affiliation  dues — 

28  clubs  (g)  .50 14.00 

Endowment : 

Dividends,  Jefferson  Federal  Savings  & Loan 

Assn,  on  4 shares  of  stock ! 9.50 

5 life  memberships  @ $25.00 125.00 

Sales  of  back  issues  of  Warbler 22.79 

Sale  of  field  check  lists . 13.65 

Donation  of  prize  for  best  paper  on  birds  in 

Junior  Academy  Bulletin 5.00 


Total  $522.09 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Printing  4 issues  of  W7arbler  (incl.  covers) $175.55 

Stamps  * - — - 19.00 

Postcards  5.40 

Postage  for  mailing  back  numbers  of  Warbler .27 

Cut  for  winter  number  of  Warbler  (incl.  postage) 3.53 

4 zinc  etchings  for  spring  number  of  Warbler 8.07 

3000  folding  card  field  check  lists 33.00 

Membership  in  Ky.  Conservation  Council 2.00 

Donation  to  Junior  Academy  of  Science 5.00 

Award  for  best  bird  paper  published  in 

Junior  Academy  Bulletin 5.00 

1 share  of  stock  in  Jefferson  Federal  Savings 

& Loan  Assn 100.00 

Tax  on  balance  in  bank  July  1,  1945 .17 


Total  $356.99 

Balance  on  hand  November  3,  1945 $165.10 

* * * * * * 


FALL  LIST  OF  BIRDS  AT  MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK 
The  following  list  was  compiled  at  the  K.  O.  S.  Fall  Meeting, 
November  2,  3,  and  4,  1945.  For  a list  of  members  cooperating  see 
Miss  Browning’s  report.  Mallard,  12;  Pintail,  1;  Shoveller,  1;  Turkey 
Vulture,  fc;  Black  Vulture,  4;  Red- tailed  Hawk,  2;  Rough-legged 
Hawk,  1;  Marsh  Hawk,  1;  Coot,  1;  Bob-white,  1 covey;  Mourning 
Dove,  2;  Belted  Kingfisher,  1;  Flicker,  fc;  Pileated  Woodpecker,  2; 
Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  2;  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  2;  Downy  Wood- 
pecker, fc;  Phoebe,  1 (a  late  date);  Prairie  Horned  Lark,  fc;  Blue 
Jay,  c;  Crow,  c;  Carolina  Chickadee,  fc;  Tufted  Titmouse,  fc;  White- 
breasted Nuthatch,  2;  Brown  Creeper,  1;  Carolina  Wren,  fc;  Mock- 
ingbird, 2;  Robin,  c;  Hermit  Thrush,  5 (one  singing) ; Bluebird,  e; 
Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  fc;  Cedar  Waxwing,  c;  Starling,  fc;  Myrtle 
Warbler,  c;  English  Sparrow,  fc;  Rusty  Blackbird,  1;  Bronzed 
Grackle,  10;  Cardinal,  fc;  Purple  Finch,  fc;  Goldfinch,  c;  Towhee,  fc; 
Junco,  c;  Chipping  Sparrow,  15;  Field  Sparrow,  c;  White-crowned 
Sparrow,  8;  White-throated  Sparrow,  c;  Fox  Sparrow,  3;  Swamp 
Sparrow,  c;  Song  Sparrow,  c.  Total,  49  species. 

— Compiled  by  HELEN  BROWNING  AND  GORDON  WILSON 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


TO  A MOCKINGBIRD 
Sue  Wyatt  Semple 

If  I could  summon  words  that  would  describe. 

Your  borrowed,  re-created  melodies, 

Into  my  banal  thoughts  I would  imbibe 

The  sweetest  lyrics,  rhymes,  and  eulogies. 

Though  yours  be  but  the  power  of  imitation, 

O star  performer  of  the  summer  night, 

The  moonlight-hour  is  hushed  with  adoration 
As  you  pour  forth  your  music  with  delight! 

Your  love  song  is  entrancing;  when  you  sing 
In  wild  abandon,  why  am  I inclined 
To  dream  of  days  gone  by?  On  restless  wing 
You  leave  a wake  of  rippling  notes  behind. 

My  heart  can  guess  the  feelings  you  express 
Of  love  and  cheer,  and  fear  and  tenderness! 

# * * # # * 

ARTICLES  ON  KENTUCKY  BIRDS  APPEARING 
IN  OTHER  JOURNALS. 

An  Owl  ,Friend  of  Mine  by  James  B.  Young  of  Louisville,  Sept.- 
Oct.  Audobon  Magazine,  1945.  An  account  of  a young  Barred  Owl, 
Deacon,  which  was  dispossessed  when  his  sycamore  tree  home  was  cut 
to  clear  a rifle  range.  The  young  owl  was  kept  three  weeks. 

Banded  Song  Sparrow  Nestlings  Removed  by  Parent  by  H.  B. 
Lovell,  Bird-banding,  Vol.  16,  October,  1945.  An  adult  Song  Sparrow 
was  observed  to  remove  a banded  nestling  from  its  nest  twice  but 
allowed  it  to  remain  when  the  band  was  removed. 

Reaction  of  American  Mergansers  to  Herring  Gull  Depredations, 
by  H.  B.  Lovell,  Wilson  Bulletin,  Vol.  57,  1945.  Although  Herring 
Gulls  were  able  to  steal  fish  from  the  mergansers  at  first,  the  mer- 
gansers soon  were  able  to  dodge  the  gulls  by  diving  with  the  fish  in 
their  mouths. 

Birds  of  Kentucky  by  J.  D.  Figgins,  University  of  Kentucky 
Press,  Lexington,  1945.  This  book  has  been  published  posthumously. 
A committee  headed  by  A.  F.  Ganier  will  review  this  book  thoroughly 
in  the  next  issue.  Although  this  book  has  recently  been  reviewed 
unfavorably  in  the  Wilson  Bulletin,  we  urge  all  active  ornithologists 
in  Kentucky  to  obtain  a copy. 

Mrs.  Laurel  Reynolds  of  Piedmont,  California,  gave  the  second 
lecture  of  the  Audubon  Screen  Tours  at  Louisville  on  December  1. 
Her  attractive  personality  and  beautiful  Kodachrome  moving  pictures 
were  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  both  young  and  old.  The  third  lecture 
by  Alexander  Sprunt,  Southern  representative  of  the  National 
Audubon  Society,  was  presented  on  January  22.  In  addition  to  the 
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outstanding  shots  of  the  large  water  birds  of  Texas,  he  featured 
scenes  from  the  national  parks  of  the  west. 

The  Tennessee  Ornithological  Society  celebrated  its  thirtieth 
anniversary  with  a dinner  on  October  20  and  a field  day  on  October 
21.  Sixty  people  attended  the  dinner,  at  which  Gordon  Wil- 
son was  the  out-of-state  speaker.  The  T.  O.  S.  is  the  father  of  ths 
K.  O.  S.,  and  the  two  clubs  have  many  members  in  common.  Con- 
gratulations to  our  sister  state  on  having  so  live  and  useful  an  organi- 
zation! 

Congratulations  to  the  members  of  the  Junior  Academy  of  Science 
on  the  variety  and  excellence  of  their  Christmas  bird  counts.  Lists 
have  been  received  from  Anchorage,  from  Evelyn  and  Albert  Har- 
burg,  Jean  Sidebottom,  Joyce  Cockran,  and  Burt  Monroe,  Jr;  Barbour- 
ville,  from  Flem  R.  Patterson;  Central  High,  Madison  County,  from. 
Greta  Sanders  and  Nadine  Million;  Harrodsburg,  from  Proctor  Riggins 
and  Billy  Willham;  Kingston,  from  Bonnie  Johnson,  Mary  Lane,  Mary 
Lee  Coffee,  Marie  Combs,  Berta  Morgan;  Morehead,  from  Kenneth 
and  Hugh  Howell;  Owensboro,  from  J.  W.  Benton;  Owingsville,  from 
Mary  and  Eliza  Dawson;  Paint  Lick,  from  Betty  J.  Calico,  Jewell 
Bell,  and  Cwenolyn  Broaddus.  The  two  best  lists  were  made  by  Burt 
Monroe,  Jr.,  and  from  Maysville  High  School  by  Chad  Christine,  James 
Kirwin,  and  William  Wallingford. 

$ $ i|;  j;  ^ $ 

PRROPOSEB  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE  III. — Members — Sec.  1 — Add  the  word  life  after  the 
word  active.  (The  sentence  will  then  read,  “Membership  in  this  Society 
shall  be  open  to  all  persons  interested  in  any  phase  of  bird  life  and 
shall  consist  of  sustaining,  active,  life,  and  student  members”.) 

ARTICLE  III,  Sec.  4:  “Life  membership  shall  consist  of  those 
persons  living  within  or  without  the  State  of  Kentucky  who  pay  the 
life  membership  fee.  Life  members  shall  be  accorded  the  privileges 
and  duties  of  active  members.” 

Change  ARTICLE  III,  Sec.  4,  to  read  ARTICLE  HI,  Sec.  5. 

To  BY— LAWS— Article  II— DUES,  Sec.  1— Add,  “The  fee  for  life 
membership  shall  be  $25.00.  Life  membership  dues  shall  become  part 
of  the  regular  endowment  of  the  K.  O.  S.” 

* ;K  * * * ^ 

Burt  L.  Monroe,  who  was  a captain  in  the  Air  Corps,  returned 
to  civilian  life  in  October,  1945,  and  is  back  at  his  home  in  Anchorage. 
He  was  recently  appointed  Curator  of  our  society.  Members  should 
send  him  their  migration  data  as  well  as  data  on  birds’  nests,  eggs, 
etc.  He  is  eager  to  obtain  records  of  mounted  birds  in  private  collec- 
tions, as  well  as  in  colleges,  schools,  and  museums.  Anyone  living 
not  too  far  from  Anchorage  should  telephone  him  whenever  any  un- 
usual dead  or  injured  bird  is  found.  It  might  turn  out  to  be  a valu- 
able addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Kentucky  birds. 
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Robert  Mengel  has  returned  after  two  years  overseas  in  Arabia 
and  North  Africa.  The  many  interesting  birds  he  saw  on  his  travels 
are  to  be  described  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  Beckham  Bird 
Club.  He  does  not  plan  to  return  to  Cornell  University  until  next 
September.  Meanwhile  he  hopes  to  discover  additional  species  of 
Kentucky  birds.  Most  of  his  specimens  are  deposited  with  Burt 
Monroe. 


Carlyle  Chamberlain  has  also  returned  after  more  than  two  years 
in  North  Africa.  He  was  a sergeant  in  the  M.  P.’s  but  was  on  special 
assignments  which  gave  him  an  unusual  opportunity  to  travel.  He 
has  many  interesting  stories  to  tell  of  the  birds  of  the  Old  World. 


Edward  M.  Ray,  formerly  a captain  in  the  Air  Corps,  is  now  a 
regional  director  of  the  Kentucky  Division  of  Fish  and  Game.  He  has 
headquarters  at  Benton,  not  far  from  the  great  new  Kentucky  Lake. 
His  reports  on  the  state  of  the  waterfowl  have  been  frequently  quoted 
in  the  Louisville  papers. 


“Birds  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park,”  a booklet  approved 
by  the  National  Park  Service,  is  now  in  print  and  will  be  on  sale  at 
the  Mammoth  Cave  Hotel  and  also  at  Bowling  Green  at  the  College 
Heights  Bookstore.  The  author  is  Gordon  Wilson,  our  president. 


The  census  editor  regrets  that  Dr.  John  Bangson’s  bird  count 
from  Berea  arrived  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  tabulation. 


DUES  FOR  1946 

Miss  Helen  Browning,  206  West  Oak  Street,  Louisville,  urges  all 
members  to  send  in  their  1946  dues  promptly  in  order  not  to  miss  any 
of  the  issues  of  the  KENTUCKY  WARBLER.  Please  make  the  work 
of  the  treasurer  easier  by  mailing  her  a check  in  the  next  post. 


A WORD  FROM  OUR  PRESIDENT 

The  K.  O.  S.  is  an  almost  entirely  new  organization  since  I was 
president  before  from  1925  to  1929.  We  have  grown  from  a very 
tiny  little  group  of  persistent  bird  students  to  a state  society  that  is 
able  and  enthusiastic.  In  spite  of  unsettled  conditions  that  are  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  the  war,  I see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  continue 
to  grow.  The  very  fact  that  our  membership  is  larger  now  than  it 
was  before  Pearl  Harbor  is  sufficient  proof  that  we  are  thriving.  Let 
Us  keep  up  this  condition  by  remaining  in  the  society  and  by  asking 
others  to  join.  How  about  several  new  Life  Memberships?  That 
would  greatly  help  our  stability  and  would  give  us  a source  of  income 
that  we  badly  need.  I am  personally  eager  to  see  our  society  bring 
out  a state  bird  book  that  will  be  a credit  to  Kentucky  and  to  our 
society.  That  very  thing  is  now  being  worked  out  by  Burt  Monroe, 
Bob  Mengel,  the  editor,  and  others.  We  need  to  know  everything 
that  has  ever  been  learned  about  Kentucky  ornithology  and  will  wel- 
come any  clues  to  stuffed  specimens,  collecting  expeditions,  and  ac- 
curate records.  Our  fall  meeting  at  Mammoth  Cave  made  all  of  us 
feel  like  old  pre-war  days,  and  we  hope  for  greater  outings  in  the 
future.  Plan  to  attend  any  and  all  meetings  of  the  K.  O.  S.  and  be 
sure  to  send  to  our  new  editor,  Dr.  Harvey  Lovell,  all  sorts  of  news, 
articles,  and  notes.  If  you  have  bird  books  or  bird  magazines  that 
you  do  not  need,  these  will  be  valuable  additions  to  our  K.  O.  S.  Lib- 
rary, in  charge  of  Miss  Evelyn  Schneider.  In  every  way  we  should 
keep  our  excellent  society  growing. 
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Founded — In  1923  by  B.  C.  Bacon,  L.  Otley  Pindar,  and  Gordon 
Wilson. 

Purpose — To  encourage  the  study  of  birds  and  to  sponsor  meas- 
ures for  their  protection. 

Organ — THE  KENTUCKY  WARBLER,  a quarterly  journal  of 
ornithology. 

Meetings— Spring:  in  Louisville,  at  the  time  of  the  Kentucky 
Education  Association;  Fall,  in  some  place  of  interest  out 
in  the  state. 

Dues — One  dollar  a year;  this  includes  membership  in  local 
chapters. 

1946  Officers — 

President — Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Bowling  Green. 
Vice-President— Miss  Mabel  Slack,  Louisville. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Miss  Helen  G.  Browning,  206  West 
Oak,  Louisville  3. 

Retiring  President— Major  Victor  K.  Dodge,  Lexington. 

Councillors— West:  Mr.  Gerald  F.  Baker,  Golden  Pond;  Cen- 
tral: Mrs.  Anne  Stamm,  Louisville;  East:  Mrs.  J.  Kid- 
well  Grannis,  Flemingsburg. 

Curator — Mr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Ridge  Road,  Anchorage. 
Please  send  specimens,  data  concerning  migration,  nest- 
ing records,  etc.,  to  him. 

Librarian  and  Custodian  of  Endowment  Fund — Miss  Evelyn 
J.  Schneider,  University  of  Louisville  Library,  Louis- 
ville. Please  send  her  books,  reprints,  pamphlets,  and 
ornithological  magazines. 

Advisory  Committee  (official  representatives  of  the  society 
in  their  sections  of  the  state) : Miss  Grace  Wyatt, 
Murray;  Dr.  T.  Atchison  Frazer,  Marion;  Mrs.  Sue 
Wyatt  Semple,  Providence;  James  William  Hancock, 
Madisonville;  Dr.  Cynthia  C.  Counce,  Hopkinsville; 
Mrs.  Nelson  Nuckols,  Glasgow;  Mrs,  F.  Everett  Frei, 
Horse  Cave;  Dr.  Gladys  Smithwick,  Lexington;  Dr. 
Anna  A.  Schnieb,  Richmond;  Dr.  John  Bangson,  Berea; 
Mrs.  John  H.  Mayer,  Cynthiana;  Mr.  C.  Alex.  Van 
Arsdall,  Harrodsburg;  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson,  Maysville; 
Mr.  A.  F.  Ganier,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  Mrs,  Dorothy 
Madden  Hobson,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Editor-in-chief — Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  3011  Meade  Avenue, 
Louisville  4.  Send  news  items,  notes,  and  articles  for 
publication  to  him  or  to  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Brecher, 
Field  Notes  Editor,  1900  Spring  Drive,  Louisville  5; 
or  to  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Census  Editor,  Teachers 
College,  Bowling  Green. 
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A WINTER  ROOST 

By  Harvey  B.  Lovell  and  C.  M.  Kirkpatrick 

Several  pieces  of  evidence  contributed  to  our  discovery  of  a large 
winter  bird  roost  within  the' Fort  Knox  Reservation.  While  taking  a 
Christmas  bird  count  at  Otter  Creek  National  Recreational  Area  on 
December  30,  1945,  the  senior  author  observed  in  the  late  afternoon 
numerous  flocks  of  Robins  flying  southwestward  in  the  direction  of 
Fort  Knox.  About  the  same  time  the  junior  author  noted  a large 
number  of  Robins  (a  thousand  or  more)  flying  southwestward  over 
the  dormitories  at  the  Fort.  Finally  Eugene  Stuart,  secretary  of  the 
Louisville  Automobile  Club,  reported  to  us  that  he  had  seen  a strange 
cloud  south  of  the  Fort  which  he  had  at  first  thought  to  be  either  a 
storm  or  a military  contrivance  but  which  turned  out  upon  closer  in- 
spection to  be  a vast  flock  of  birds. 

With  the  above  information  to  guide  us  we  (with  S.  Charles 
Thacher)  decided  on  January  6,  1946,  to  search  the  area  for  a pos- 
sible roost.  We  first  drove  up  and  down  the  main  highway  from 
Fort  Knox  to  Elizabethtown  from  2 to  3 P.  M.  without  observing  any 
unusal  bird  movements,  and  we  inquired  in  vain  concerning  a bird 
roost  of  all  the  filling  station  operators  along  the  way.  At  3 P.  M. 
we  took  a much-used  tank  road  within  Fort  Knox  west  from  the  main 
highway  along  the  upper  reaches  of  Otter  Creek.  As  the  sun  neared 
the  horizon  at  3:45,  we  were  about  to  return  discouraged  when  we 
began  to  notice  small  flocks  of  Robins  (Turdus  migratorius)  flying 
eastward.  As  we  hastened  to  our  car,  the  first  flock  of  Starlings, 
about  10,000,  appeared  moving  rapidly  above  the  road  in  front  of  us. 
This  flock  flew  to  a temporary  roost  in  some  tall  oaks  on  a hill  top, 
where  it  was  soon  joined  by  several  larger  flocks  of  Starlings,  (Stermis 
ridgaris),  some  of  which  moved  on  to  another  oak  grove  on  the  next 
ridge.  Meanwhile  Robins  continued  to  arrive  in  larger  and  larger 
numbers,  stopping  to  perch  in  convenient  trees.  Then,  suddenly,  the 
whole  western  sky  from  horizon  to  horizon  was  filled  with  a vast 
horde  of  Starlings:  the  main  flock  had  arrived.  Their  beating  wings 
sounded  like  surf  upon  the  shore,  but  they  were  otherwise  silent  in 
flight.  Whether  the  flock  contained  50,000  Starlings  or  ten  times  that 
number  we  could  only  surmise.  The  flock  twisted  and  turned  in  a 
coordinated  manner,  so  that  whatever  maneuver  was  attempted,  the 
flock  remained  well  bound  together.  However,  the  flock  sometimes 
split  in  two  and  sometimes  seemed  to  form  a funnel-shaped  mass  re- 
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sembling  a tornado.  Many  of  the  birds  now  left  the  oaks  and  entered 
a grove  of  low  cedars,  which  proved  to  be  the  real  site  of  the  roost. 

We  stationed  ourselves  along  the  road  (4:30  P.  M.)  and  attempt- 
ed to  count  the  Robins  crossing  per  second  along  a stretch  of  one- 
quarter  mile.  During  the  height  of  the  flight  there  were  from  23  to 
50  crossing  per  second.  The  Starlings  had  all  moved  from  the  oaks 
to  the  cedars  by  4:45  P.  M.,  but  the  Robins  continued  to  arrive  in  the 
fading  light  until  5:05  P.  M.,  by  which  time  it  was  quite  dark.  The 
Robins  had  been  coming  in  from  the  north  for  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutes.  If  their  average  rate  was  ten  per  second,  that  would  mean 
60,000  arrived  from  that  direction  alone. 

We  then  crossed  the  muddy  field  and  approached  the  outlying 
cedars  of  the  roost.  Small  flocks  of  Robins  flew  out  of  these  smaller 
trees  into  the  larger  ones  deeper  in  the  grove.  The  Starlings  roosted 
in  the  larger  trees  near  the  center  of  the  roost.  Most  of  the  birds 
were  perched  from  six  to  eighteen  feet  up.  They  were  all  quite  wary, 
and  as  we  progressed  through  the  roost,  hundreds  of  birds  would  flap 
noisily  out  of  the  trees  nearest  to  us. 

The  area  was  surveyed  in  the  daytime  on  January  10th  by  Kirk- 
patrick, who  also  collected  samples  of  material  beneath  the  trees. 
The  roost  was  located  in  a grove  of  red  cedars  (Juniperus  virginiana) 
on  a north  slope  in  a shallow  valley  through  which  ran  a small  stream. 
The  area  of  the  roost  was  approximately  three  acres,  but  the  main 
roost  as  shown  by  the  accumulation  of  droppings  on  the  ground  cover- 
ed only  about  one-tenth  of  this.  Scattered  cedars  were  not  used  to 
any  great  extent,  but  those  growing  in  clumps  and  offering  more 
shelter  were  favored. 

Beneath  the  trees  most  used,  the  ground  was  covered  to  a 
depth  of  one  inch  or  more  with  manure,  fine  twigs  which  had  ap- 
parently been  broken  off  by  the  weight  of  the  birds,  and  cedar  scales, 
Great  quantities  of  hard  seeds,  which  had  passed  through  the  digestive 
tract  of  the  birds,  were  present,  which  had  been  washed  clean  by  the 
rains.  Easily  identified  were  large  numbers  of  seeds  (or  stones)  of 
the  flowering:  dogwood  (Corrras  florida),  hackberry  (Celtis),  sumac 
(Rhus  spp.),  and  several  other  kinds  not  readily  identified. 

Evidence  of  mortality  to  the  birds  in  the  roost  was  rare,  even 
though  the  area  was  throughly  searched.  Three  piles  of  old,  wet 
feathers  on  the  ground  indicated  only  that  a death  had  taken  place, 
with  no  further  deductions  possible.  Scavengers  may  consume  car- 
casses of  birds  which  fall  at  night,  if  any  do  so.  TWo  cases  of  preda- 
tion on  Starlings  were  found,  which  were  not  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  old.  Beak  marks  on  the  plucked  feather  shafts  indicated  the 
work  of  either  an  owl  or  a hawk.  Two  Cooper’s  Hawks  were  noted 
in  the  vicinity,  but  were  not  observed  to  attack  the  returning  birds. 

In  a few  places  some  small  mammal  had  collected  considerable 
piles  of  the  dogwood  pits,  perhaps  a pint  in  each  case,  and  had  gnaw- 
ed a neat  hole  in  one  end  to  get  at  the  kernel.  Thus  the  fleshy  parts 
of  the  fruits  of  Cornus  supply  first  food  for  birds  and  later  the  seeds 
supply  food  for  rodents,  an  interesting  example  of  the  inter-relation- 
ship of  all  forms  of  wild  life. 

The  return  of  the  birds  to  the  roost  was  again  observed.  The 
first  Starling  flock  was  recorded  from  the  west  at  3:30  P.  M.  Grackles 
and  Cowbirds  were  also  noted  among  the  birds.  At  4:25  only  a sprink- 
ling of  birds  had  entered  the  main  roost,  although  as  many  as  100,000 
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had  arrived  in  the  vicinity.  The  sun  was  shining  low  in  the  west,  and 
a number  of  Robins  were  singing.  Cowbirds  arrived  in  loose  flocks 
with  none  of  the  flock  unity  in  maneuvering  displayed  by  the  Starl- 
ings. The  Robins  were  even  less  integrated,  flying  in  flocks  of  from 
ten  to  one  hundred  and  single  birds  having  a tendency  to  stop  on 
trees  along  the  route.  Grackles  came  in  loose  flocks  or  even  individ- 
ually. 

The  senior  author  visited  the  roost  again  on  February  23  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Thacher,  Evelyn  Schneider,  and  Esther 
Mason.  We  arrived  at  5:00  P.  M.  and  at  first  saw  almost  no  birds. 
Then  a few  scattered  flocks  drifted  by.  Nearly  all  the  Robins  had 
left,  but  the  number  of  Starlings  seemed  about  the  same  as  before.' 
Redwings  were  added  to  the  list  resorting  to  the  roost.  It  had  been 
a warm  day,  and  most  of  the  birds  did  not  arrive  until  it  was  so  dark 
that  specific  identification  was  very  difficult.  At  6:00  P.  M.  it  had 
become  nearly  dark  as  we  entered  the  edge  of  the  grove.  Several 
large  flocks  (unidentified)  flew  in  from  lower  down  in  the  valley  with 
a peculiar  whistling  sound  to  their  wings.  The  lower  branches  of 
the  cedars  were  badly  denuded,  and  the  birds  were  perching  higher 
than  on  our  former  visit. 

A final  visit  was  made  on  the  afternoon  of  March  24th  by  both 
of  us.  The  roost  was  deserted  and  had  apparently  been  so  at  least 
since  before  the  last  rains.  The  cedars  were  denuded  of  green  scales 
to  heights  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  and  in  some  cases  were  almost  entire- 
ly bare.  Many  assorted  seeds  were  conspicuous  on  the  ground,  as 
were  the  abdomens  of  some  hard  bodied  beetles  and  the  shells  of  soma 
snails  both  of  which  appeared  to  have  been  included  in  the  diets  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  roost. 

Winter  roosts  in  northern  Kentucky  do  not  appear  to  be  common. 
Beckham  (1885)  described  a great  roost  in  Fredericksburg,  nine  miles 
from  Bardstown,  where  as  many  as  8000  Robins  were  killed  in  a 
single  night  and  sold  for  food  at  ten  cents  per  dozen.  John  B.  Loefer 
and  John  A.  Patten  (1941)  have  described  a blackbird  roost  contain- 
ing a preponderance  of  Starlings  along  the  Kentucky  river,  fifteen 
miles  southeast  of  Lexington.  In  March,  1941,  the  roost  contained 
Grackles  and  Cowbirds  in  addition  to  Starlings. 

McAtee  (1926)  has  published  a map  showing  the  distribution  of 
blackbird  roosts  in  eastern  United  States  which  shows  two  roosts  in 
Central  Kentucky,  eight  in  Ohio,  eight  in  Indiana,  seven  in  Illinois, 
and  only  one  in  Tennessee. 

Most  Kentuckians  are  familiar  with  the  winter  Starling  roost 
in  the  business  section  along  Fourth  Street  in  Louisville  (Lovell, 
1941).  Only  Starlings  roost  in  the  city  (along  with  a few  English 
Sparrows  and  pigeons),  but  temporary  roosts  including  blackbirds 
occur  in  oaks  along  Eastern  Parkway  near  Preston  Street  every  fall. 
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SOCIABLE  HUFFED  GROUSE  EATS  BANEBERRY  FRUITS 
By  O.  A.  Stevens,  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

During  the  summer  of  1943  Professor  A.  E.  Minard,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences,  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College,  began  telling  me  of  the  unusual  habits  of  a Ruffed  Grouse 
(Bonasa  umbellus)  at  his  cottage  on  Big  Pine  Lake,  near  Perham, 
Minnesota.  The  bird,  he  said,  seemed  to  desire  human  company,  was 
repeatedly  about  his  cottage,  and  often  would  peck  at  a person’s  heels, 
fly  upon  his  shoulders,  on  a table  or  other  object  near  by. 

The  matter  was  new  to  me,  but  on  looking  up  literature  I found 
the  account  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Howe  (1904)  of  similar  behavior  of  a grouse. 
This  interested  Professor  Minard  very  much  because  of  the  similarity 
of  the  two  instances.  The  bird  continued  under  observation  during 
the  summer.  A grouse,  presumably  the  same  bird,  had  been  noted 
at  two  neighboring  places,  during  the  three  previous  years.  It  was 
not  fed  or  otherwise  encouraged,  for  it  was  somewhat  of  a nuisance 
through  its  persistance. 

In  late  June,  1944,  the  bird  was  again  about  the  place.  In  early 
July  it  was  at  the  master’s  elbow  while  he  was  cutting  some  grass 
and  weeds  around  the  cottage.  Hearing  a fluttering  behind  him,  he 
looked  around  and  saw  the  bird  dead.  It  showed  no  signs  of  material 
injury  and  was  brought  in  for  examination  at  the  Department  of 
Veterinary  Science.  It  was  a male  bird  in  good  flesh.  The  intestines 
showed  distinct  inflammation;  otherwise  no  abnormality  was  observ- 
ed. The  crop  contained  43  fruits  of  red  baneberry  (Aciaea  rubra), 
mostly  matured,  and  the  gizzard  a number  of  seeds  of  the  same  plant. 
Since  these  have  been  reported  poisonous,  it  was  thought  that  they 
might  have  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  grouse.  About  100 
fruits  were  secured  and  fed  to  a three-months-old  chicken  without 
effect.  The  plant  is  not  among  those  quoted  by  Bent  (p.  152,  1932) 
in  food  eaten  by  the  grouse.  Mr.  A.  C.  Martin  of  the  Fish  and  Wild 
Life  Service  wrote  (letter  dated  August  15,  1944)  that  their  files  con- 
tained only  one  record  of  baneberry  fruits  eaten  by  Ruffed  Grouse, 
in  which  case  86  fruits  identified  as  Actaea  alba  were  found  in  a bird 
shot  in  Ontario. 

The  incident  was  somewhat  disturbing  to  me  because  I had  been 
growing  the  plant  for  years  as  an  ornamental.  The  foliage  and 
bright  red  berries  are  attractive.  The  fruits  are  occasionally  pulled 
off  by  children,  but  it  seemed  unlikely  that  they  would  be  eaten,  yet 
cases  of  poisoning  of  children  by  them  have  been  reported. 
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SOME  EPISODES  IN  THE  LIVES  OF  ROBINS 
By  J.  W.  Clotfelter,  Paris 

Robins  are  certainly  one  of  the  most  common  of  our  native  birds 
of  town  and  farm.  They  have  prospered  in  close  proximity  to  man 
under  conditions  which  have  frightened  away  less  hardy  and  adapt- 
able species,  and  rare  is  the  yard  which  does  not  have  at  least  one 
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nesting  pair,  A Robin  can  raise  its  young  often  in  extremely  open 
situations  in  the  face  of  the  depredations  of  hordes  of  house  cats. 
It  feeds  on  the  lawn  and  in  the  garden,  trustingly  following  the 
mower  or  the  plow.  During  the  last  few  years  I have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  witness  several  episodes  in  the  lives  of  Robins  which 
have  given  me  a little  insight  into  the  ways  of  these  birds. 

Episode  1.  In  the  very  early  season  of  1941,  a pair  of  Robins 
nested  in  a tree  in  my  back  yard  at  Paris,  Kentucky,  the  nest  being 
about  twenty-two  feet  from  the  ground.  Incubation  having  been 
successful,  they  set  about  feeding  the  young.  Several  days  iater  1 
found  the  female  dead  at  the  bird  bath.  I naturally  wondered  whether 
the  male  would  be  able  to  raise  the  two  nestlings.  Not  the  least 
disturbed,  he  took  over  the  double  duty  all  by  himself.  On  Sunday 
morning,  a few  days  later,  that  Robin  had  his  offspring  out  in  the 
shrubbery,  and  I was  almost  late  getting  into  church,  watching  his 
solicitude  for  their  welfare.  Here,  then,  is  one  brood  successfully  rear- 
ed under  difficulties. 

Episode  2.  I spent  two  weeks  at  Berea,  Kentucky,  in  August, 
1942.  A pair  of  Robins  were  nesting  in  a small  tree  at  the  edge  of 
the  pavement  in  front  of  Boone  Tavern.  One  afternoon  a very 
threatening  storm  cloud  arose.  Heavy  gusts  of  wind  and  sheets  of 
rain  caused  the  top  of  the  small  tree  to  twist  in  every  direction.  It 
did  not  seem  possible  that  the  nest  could  have  survived,  and  I felt 
sure  that  I should  find  young  Robins  scattered  all  over  the  pavement. 
But,  in  a lull,  I 'discovered  that  the  nest  was  still  there  in  the  fork  of 
that  tree,  about  sixteen  feet  above  the  pavement.  From  a vacant 
room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  tavern,  I was  able  to  look  down  on 
the  nest,  and  the  brooding  Robin.  The  wild  swaying  of  the  branches 
turned  the  nest  with  its  living  cargo  in  every  conceivable  position, 
and  at  times  it  seemed  that  both  the  bird  and  the  contents  would  be 
hurled  to  their  destruction.  But  not  so;  she  rode  out  the  entire  period 
of  the  storm,  about  an  hour  and  a half  and  held  the  nestlings  warm 
and  dry.  Equally  important,  she  kept  the  inside  of  the  nest  dry  and 
prevented  the  mud  from  dissolving.  When  calm  was  restored,  the 
male  appeared  for  his  turn  at  brooding.  The  female  climbed  out, 
gave  herself  a good  shake,  and  flew  away,  as  he  took  over.  Another 
brood  survived  a dangerous  ordeal. 

Episode  3.  In  the  spring  of  1944,  I hung  a wren  house  on  the 
front  corner  of  my  garage,  up  near  the  eves.  Soon  thereafter,  I 
noticed  a pile  of  grass  and  miscellaneous  materials  on  top  of  it.  This 
seemed  a strange  way  for  a wren  to  behave,  but  it  was  not  until  a 
couple  of  days  later  that  I discovered  a Robin  was  very  busy  in  that 
bunch  of  grass,  fashioning  a nest.  The  Robins  raised  two  broods 
during  that  season  on  top  of  my  wren  box.  They  returned  in  1945 
and  repeated  the  performance  by  again  turning  out  two  more  sets  of 
youngsters.  In  an  endeavor  to  salvage  the  wren  house  for  wrens,  I 
moved  it  over  to  the  upper  side  of  the  other  corner.  In  its  place,  I 
put  a Robin  shelf  and  set  the  old  Robin  nest  on  the  shelf.  I went  up 
to  my  home  about  an  hour  ago  (March  27),  and  there  were  the  Robins 
repairing  that  old  nest  on  the  new  shelf.  A Robin  can  always  find 
a nesting  site. 

Episode  4.  While  our  furnace  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Paris  is  operating  all  the  time  in  bad  weather,  we  have  a gas  grate 
in  the  office  to  serve  in  better  weather.  Yesterday  (March  26)  I 
heard  a bird  fluttering  behind  the  grate.  Since  the  fire  had  been  on 
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for  a long  while  and  since  the  fluttering  ceased  almost  immediately,  I 
felt  sure  that  the  bird  (which  I assumed  was  a Chimney  Swift)  was 
dead. 

I lighted  my  grate  early  this  morning.  Very  soon  thereafter, 
the  fluttering  behind  the  grate  began.  I at  once  turned  off  the  gas, 
got  some  tools,  and  took  the  grate  apart.  Out  came  a female  Rojin. 
She  had  been  subjected  to  a great  deal  of  heat,  and  her  breast  was 
badly  scorched.  I let  her  fly  about  the  office  until  I was  sure  that 
her  tail  and  wing  feathers  were  in  shape;  then  I threw  open  the 
window.  When  she  discovered  the  open  window,  she  hopped  to  the 
sill  and  sat  there  a moment.  Then  uttering  one  beautiful  call  from 
her  parched  throat,  she  flew  back  to  her  natural  abode. 

And  so  I come  to  the  end  of  my  episodes  with  Robins,  every  one 
a success  story.  And  I no  longer  marvel  that  a species  so  faithful, 
so  brave,  so  intelligent,  and  so  hardy  should  continue  to  thrive  and 
prosper  in  spite  of  the  changes  wrought  by  civilzation. 


FIELD  NOTES 


THE  GREAT  BLUE  HERON  IN  WINTER 

While  walking  near  Otter  Creek  in  the -Fort  Knox  Reservation  in 
Hardin  County  on  January  6,  1946,  with  Hairvey  Lovell  and  S.  Charles 
Thacher,  we  saw  a large  bird  flying  over.  Its  long  neck  and  long 
legs  were  clearly  seen  as  it  flew  rather  close  above  our  heads,  indi- 
cating that  it  was  a Great  Blue  Heron  (Ardea  herodias).  It  had  evi- 
dently been  feeding  in  or  near  the  creek.  Monroe  and  Mengel  state 
that  this  bird  has  been  recorded  in  the  Louisville  area  in  every  month 
except  December,  January,  and  February  (Ky.  Warbler,  15,  1939). 
However,  an  examination  of  the  Christmas  Census  records  for  Ken- 
tucky during  the  last  ten  years  reveals  11  occurrences  in  late  Decem- 
ber as  follows:  Paducah,  1936;  Anchorage,  1939,  1940;  Bowling  Green, 
1941,  1942,  1943;  Marion,  1942,  1944,  1945;  and,  Louisville,  1944.  The 
present  record  appears  to  be  the  first  one  for  January  in  northern 
Kentucky. — C.  M.  KIRKPATRICK,  Fort  Knox. 

WOOD  THRUSH  PARASITIZED  BY  COWBIRD 

On  May  26,  1945,  on  a field  trip  with  the  Beckham  Bird  Club 
near  Caperton’s  Swamp  in  Indian  Hills,  east  of  Louisville,  we  dis- 
covered a WTood  Thrush  (Hylocichla  mustelina)  on  a nest  in  a high 
bush  near  the  abandoned  car  tracks.  Upon  examining  the  nest  we 
saw  that  it  contained  only  one  blue  egg  of  her  own  and  four  white 
spotted  eggs  of  the  Cowbird  (Molothrus  ater).  Believing  this  to  be 
too  much  of  a burden  for  the  thrush,  we  removed  the  Cowbird’s  eggs. 
We  regret  that  we  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  return  later  to 
find  out  whether  the  Wood  Thrush  deserted  her  nest.  We  have  been 
unable  to  find  anyone  who  has  ever  seen  as  many  as  four  Cowbird' s 
eggs  in  a Wood  Thrush’s  nest  before. 

MRS.  S.  CHARLES  THACHER,  Louisville. 


WINTER  NOTES  FROM  BERNHEIM  RESERVATION 

On  February  26  I spent  from  9:30  A.  M.  to  2:00  P.  M.  in  the 
Bernheim  Reservation  in  Bullitt  County.  As  usual  the  area  around 
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the  three  artificial  lakes  prove  to  be  a favorite  wintering  ground  for 
birds.  The  large  number  of  red  cedar  (Juni perns  virginiana)  aids  in 
attracting  birds.  A large  flock  of  over  a hundred  Cedar  Waxwings 
were  feeding  on  the  berries  of  the  red  cedar,  as  were  numerous  Myrtle 
Warblers.  A flock  of  fifteen  to  twenty  Purple  Finches,  many  of  them 
males  in  full  plumage,  were  feeding  on  the  buds  of  several  trees.  A 
familiar  song  was  identified  as  that  of  the  Bewick’s  Wren,  and  a 
pair  were  discovered  near  the  barn.  This  is  a very  early  date  for 
Bewick’s  Wren  (Thryomanes  Bewickii)  in  this  vicinity,  although  it 
winters  regularly  in  the  southern  part  of  Kentucky  (Lovell  and  Clay, 
Kentucky  Warbler,  Vol.  18,  1942).  A single  female  Golden-eye  was 
the  only  water  bird  on  the  lakes. 

On  the  way  back  two  birds  were  discovered  on  the  ground  in  a 
pasture  across  from  the  reservation.  They  ran  rather  than  hopped, 
wagged  their  tails  continually,  and  displayed  white  tail  feathers  in 
flight.  They  were  Pipits  (Anthus  spinoletta),  erratic  transients  in 
this  area  and  not  before  reported  in  February. 

—HARVEY  LOVELL,  Louisville. 


EARLY  NESTING  OF  THE  MOURNING  DOVE 

While  working  in  my  yard  on  March  1,  1946,  I heard  a Mourn- 
ing Dove  (Zenaidura  macroura)  fly  from  a nest  in  an  apple  tree.  I 
had  been  working  for  some  time  in  the  yard  without  frightening  the 
bird,  and  it  was  not  until  I hit  the  tree  with  the  branches  of  a bush 
I was  moving  that  she  flushed.  The  nest,  which  was  about  ten  feet 
up  in  the  tree,  contained  two  eggs.  The  nest  must  have  been  built 
in  February  and  one  or  propably  both  eggs  laid  during  the  last  few 
days  of  February.  Gordon  Wilson  also  noted  a dove  incubating  eggs 
on  the  campus  at  Western  State  Teachers’  College  on  March  4.  This 
makes  the  Dove  have  a nesting  season  of  over  seven  months  in  Ken- 
tucky, from  March  1st  to  early  October,  the  longest  of  any  species 
in  this  region. 

— L.  Y.  LANCASTER,  Western  State  Teachers’  College,  Bowling 
Green. 


CHIMNEY  SWIFTS  GATHERING  NESTING  MATERIAL 

On  the  late  afternoon  of  June  20,  1945,  I was  sitting  in  my  back 
yard  after  supper  when  I noticed  several  Chimney  Swifts  (Chaetura 
pelagica)  swoop  down  among  the  smaller  twigs  of  an  American  elm 
that  had  died  the  preceding  summer  during  the  drought.  By  care- 
fully watching  I discovered  that  each  time  one  would  fly  by,  he 
would  momentarily  lose  his  momentum  of  flight  and  would  break  off 
a small  twig  and  fly  away  with  it.  This  continued  as  long  as  day- 
light lasted  and  was  renewed  every  day  for  nearly  a month,  until  all 
the  topmost  limbs  were  denuded  of  small  twigs. 

—GORDON  WILSON,  Bowling  Green. 


GOSHAWK  VISITS  LOUISVILLE 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  a Goshawk  (Astur  atricapillus) 
on  December  19,  1943.  Although  this  find  was  reported  in  the  Christ- 
mas bird  count  for  1943  in  both  the  Kentucky  Warbler  and  Audubon 
Magazine,  because  of  its  rarity  in  this  state,  I have  been  urged  to 
describe  the  circumstances  more  fully.  This  hawk  was  seen  in  the 
section  west  of  the  bridge  (near  the  dam)  in  Seneca  Park.  This  area 
is  wooded  and  interspersed  with  underbrush  and  tall  dry  grass.  My 
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husband  and  I saw  this  hawk  on  three  different  occasions.  First  it 
was  seen  while  flying  before  us.  Our  second  study  was  while  the 
hawk  “watched'’  from  a near  by  tree  to  which  the  bird  had  flown, 
and  our  third  and  final  view,  when  it  flew  to  another  tree  along  the 
road  leading  to  Big  Rock,  where  we  observed  it  at  not  more  than 
forty  feet  distance.  The  latter  afforded  us  an  excellent  opportuntiy 
to  watch  and  study  all  its  markings.  The  whitish-grey  breast,  the 
bluish  back,  darker  crown,  with  a white  band  above  the  eye  passing 
across  the  nape  all  were  clearly  visible.  The  hawk  did  not  seem  to 
object  to  our  presence  as  we  watched  it  over  a long  period  of  time. 
I understand  many  are  shy,  but  others  coming  from  places  where 
they  rarely  see  a human  being  are  quite  tame. 

I have  found  few  records  of  the  Goshawk’s  appearance  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  none  of  these  from  Louisville.  Audubon  states  “when 
residing  in  Kentucky  I shot  a great  number  of  these  hawks,  particular- 
ly one  cold  winter  near  Henderson,  when  I killed  a dozen  or  more  on 
the  ice  in  Canoe  Creek.”  Pindar  mentions  an  occasional  stray  in  winter 
in  Fulton  County  (Auk,  Vol.  6.  1889),  and  Blincoe  (Wilson  Bulletin, 
Vol.  32,  1920)  reports  shooting  one  in  1917  in  Nelson  County.  Gordon 
Wilson  in  his  Birds  of  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky  (Auk,  Vol.  39,  1922) 
reports,  “one  seen  at  close  range  on  Normal  Heights,  February  2, 
1918.  Apparently  brought  here  by  the  rigorous  winter”. 

—ANNE  L.  STAMM,  Louisville. 


EARLY  RECORDS  FOR  THE  WHIP-POOR-WILL 

While  spending  the  week  end  at  Otter  Creek  Recreational  Demon- 
stration Area,  we  were  suprised  to  hear  the  call  of  the  Whip-poor-will 
(Antrostomus  vociferus)  on  the  night  of  March  29,  1945.  Gordon 
Wilson  reported  that  many  migrants  were  ahead  of  schedule  last 
year  at  Bowling  Green  and  he  adds  that  the  Whip-poor-will  was  no 
exception,  being  found  there  on  March  23,  1945.  This  year  the  season 
is  unusually  early,  and  we  heard  this  bird  calling  on  the  evening  of 
April  5th.  Lovell  reports  that  his  earliest  record  for  Louisville  is 
April  14,  1945,  and  Monroe  has  a record  of  April  12  from  near 
Anchorage.  There  appear  to  be  few  published  records  on  the  time 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Whip-poor-will.  However,  Alexander  Wilson 
(1812)  says  “In  the  State  of  Kentucky,  I first  heard  this  bird  on  the 
Fourteenth  of  April,  near  the  town  of  Danville”,  and  Gordon  Wilson 
(Auk,  1922,  Vol.  39)  gives  the  arrival  date  as  April  5th  for  Bowling 
Green. 

—AMY  DEANE  and  HELEN  PEIL,  Louisville. 


ANOTHER  FEBRUARY  RECORD  FOR  THE  BROWN  THRASHER 
On  February  26th  a Brown  Thrasher  (Toxostoma  rufum)  ap- 
peared at  my  feeding  station  at  Sleppy  Hollow.  It  returned  fre- 
quently on  February  27th  and  28th  and  was  seen  on  the  later  date 
by  several  observers.  Harvey  Lovell  (Ky.  Warbler,  Vol.  15.  1939) 
has  reported  a Brown  Thrasher  at  Louisville  on  Feb.  5th,  1939,  and 
mentions  several  late  December  records  in  various  parts  of  Eastern 
and  Southern  Kentucky.  There  have  been  two  additional  reports  of 
the  Brown  Thrasher  on  Christmas  counts  since  then:  Bowling  Green, 
1940,  and  Providence,  1945.  There  still  appear  to  be  no  published 
records  for  the  Thrasher  in  January,  although  Figgins  (1945  Birds 
of  Kentucky)  states  that  Thrashers  wintered  at  Lexington  in  1942-43, 
but  does  not  mention  any  exact  dates. 

—WALTER  SHACKLETON,  Prospect. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


TO  THE  BALTIMORE  ORIOLES 

Sue  Wyatt- Semple 

A flash  of  fire,  a feathered  meteor 

Of  brilliant  orange-red  and  glossy  black 
Floats  through  the  air,  a living  metaphor, 

Nor  does  he  any  burning  beauty  lack! 
When  orchards  are  in  blossom  he  arrives 

And  seems  to  search  for  human  company; 
The  oriole  cheers  little  children’s  lives, 

And  youngsters  welcome  his  society. 

He  moves  about  among  the  tops  of  trees; 

No  foliage  is  dense  enough  to  hide 
Him,  swaying  to  and  fro  with  every  breeze 
And  warbling  medleys  to  his  royal  bride. 
A graceful  hanging  nest  swung  from  an  elm 
Comprises  Lady  Baltimore’s  bird-realm. 


ARTICLES  ON  KENTUCKY  BIRDS  APPEARING  IN  OTHER 

JOURNALS 

Monroe,  Burt  L.  Discussion  of  the  Status  of  the  Purple 
Grackle  in  Kentucky.  Junior  Science  Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  March,  1946. 
He  points  out  that  the  apparent  records  for  the  Purple  Grackle  in 
Kentucky  are  probably  all  referable  to  the  Bronzed  Grackle.  No 
authentic  specimen  of  the  Purple  Grackle  from  Kentucky  can  be 
found, 

Lovell,  Harvey  B.  Bird-Banding  Projects  of  the  Kentucky  Or- 
nithological Society.  Kentucky  School  Journal,  Vol.  24,  Jan.,  1946, 
pp.  21-24.  A description  of  results  obtained  through  bird-banding 
and  a plea  to  students  and  teachers  to  watch  for  banded  birds  and 
to  turn  in  any  bands  to  the  Fish  and  Wild  Life  Service  in  Washington. 

Wallace,  Earl.  “The  Noiseless  Beat  of  a Thousand  Feathered 
Wings.”  Happy  Hunting  Ground,  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  Feb.,  1946.  A descrip- 
tion of  the  Wild  Goose  with  comments  upon  its  unusual  intelligence 
and  craftiness. 

Wilson,  Gordon.  Birds  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  of 
Kentucky.  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  March  1,  1946,  24  pages,  9 
illustrations.  Fifty  cents.  (Reviewed  by  Evelyn  Schneider,  Louisville). 

Probably  no  other  ornithologist  knows  Mammoth  Cave  National 
Park  as  Gordon  Wilson  does;  his  many  years  of  camping  and  hiking 
there  have  taken  him  to  every  part  of  the  area  many  times.  Most 
visitors  no  doubt  think  of  the  underground  caverns  as  the  only  at- 
traction, but  those  of  us  who  have  attended  K.  O.  S.  meetings  there 
with  Dr.  Wilson  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  52,000  acres  with  its 
varieties  of  terrain  and  bird  life. 

In  the  introduction  of  the  pamphlet  are  given  brief  descriptions 
of  various  areas  of  the  park  with  comments  on  the  kinds  of  birds  to 
be  found  there.  The  reader  will  be  eager  to  follow  Wet  Buffalo 
Creek,  see  the  towering  sandstone  cliffs  along  First  Creek  with  their 
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heavily  wooded  hills,  visit  the  beaver  dam  at  Sloan’s  Crossing,  or 
explore  the  Big  Woods  at  the  northeastern  end  of  the  park.  A map 
on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover  prepared  by  Dr.Wilson  locates  these 
points  of  interest. 

Under  the  heading  “Some  Distinctive  Birds”  the  author  discusses 
briefly  the  more  characteristic  species.  The  numbers  of  species  to 
be  found  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  set  a goal  for  the  experienc- 
ed bird  student.  The  changes  in  the  bird  life  in  the  park  within  the 
period  of  his  study  and  the  probable  changes  within  the  next  decade 
are  outlined.  The  “Index”  to  the  birds  of  the  park  list  species  in 
alphabetical  order  under  the  divisions:  Permanent  Residents,  Summer 
Residents,  Winter  Residents,  and  Transients. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  booklet  is  devoted  to  a checklist,  in 
which  the  163  species  are  arranged  in  A.  O.  U.  order.  The  common  name 
is  followed  by  the  scientific  name  and  a short  statement  indicating 
seasonal  abundance.  Since  no  description  of  the  bird  nor  of  its  habits 
is  given,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  student  to  use  a good  field  guide 
in  connection  with  the  list.  A “Supplementary  List”  of  77  species 
found  in  the  surrounding  country,  chiefly  at  Bowling  Green,  is  ap- 
pended because  these  species  probably  migrate  across  the  park  and 
may  eventually  be  added  to  the  park  list.  Eight  photographs  of  birds 
or  their  nests  enhance  the  makeup  of  the  pamphlet.  A brief  biblio- 
graphy is  appended. 

This  booklet  may  be  purchased  through  the  K.  O.  S.  secretary. 
Every  active  bird  student  will  want  to  own  a copy. 


AUDUBON  SCREEN  TOURS 

The  Audubon  Screen  Tour  Lectures  closed  in  Louisville  with  lec- 
tures by  Karl  Maslowski  on  February  21  and  Burt  Harwell  on  March 
21.  “Our  Heritage  in  the  Rockies,”  by  Maslowski,  featured  big  game 
in  Yellowstone,  including  moose,  elk,  antelope,  and  beavers.  This 
beautiful  film  was  widely  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  best  integrated 
wild-life  films  yet  presented  here.  Harwell  is  one  of  the  best  entertain- 
ers on  the  Audubon  circuit.  His  imitations  of  bird  songs,  from  the  gut- 
tural squack  of  the  heron  to  the  extremely  high-whistled  “phoebe- 
note”  of  the  Black-capped  Chickadee,  were  accompanied  by  corres- 
ponding notes  on  the  paino. 


LEONARD  BRECHER,  OUR  SEVENTH  LIFE  MEMBER 

Leonard  Brecher  is  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Louisville  group 
of  Ornithologists.  A graduate  of  the  University  of  Louisville  with 
an  M.  A.  in  Chemistry,  Leonard  has  been  engaged  in  business  with 
his  father  making  mantels.  His  interest  in  birds  and  natural  history 
dates  back  to  his  grade  school  days.  He  can  always  be  counted  upon 
to  work  up  a talk  for  the  Beckham  Club  or  for  papers  in  the  Warbler. 
His  recent  article  “The  Relation  of  Vegetational  Life-forms  to  the 
Distribution  of  Breeding  birds”  was  reviewed  by  the  Fish  and  Wild  Life 
Service  with  the  result  that  requests  for  copies  of  it  poured  in  from 
all  over  the  country.  Leonard  has  been  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  Audubon  Screen  Tours  for  the  last  two  years,  vice- 
president  of  the  Beckham  Bird  Club,  and  Field  Notes  Editor  of  the 
Warbler. 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  COLUMN 

Since  we  did  not  get  to  have  a spring  program,  I hope  as  many 
of  you  as  possible  can  come  to  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  on  the 
weekend  of  May  31,  June  2nd  to  help  in  a nesting-bird  study  in  the 
park.  At  that  time  the  warblers  are  just  about  at  their  best,  and  we 
should  find  nests  or  young  of  all  the  sixteen  species  nesting  there. 

Be  sure  to  send  the  president  a copy  of  your  Big  Spring  List,  so 
that  our  next  issue  can  carry  the  tabulations,  just  as  the  summer 
issue  did  last  year.  We  should  make  this  an  annual  affair;  many 
state  organizations  conduct  just  such  an  annual  spring  census. 

Be  thinking  about  a suitable  place  for  our  fall  meeting.  It  will 
be  held  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  this  year.  We  shall  decide 
on  a place  early  enough  for  the  summer  issue  to  carry  the  news  to 
all  our  members,  so  they  can  begin  making  plans  for  being  on  hand. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  ornithologists  came  down  to  see  my 
Woodburn  lakes  on  March  9-10,  for  the  water  did  not  last  well  this 
year.  The  McElroy  Lake  was  dry  on  April  27  except  for  a few 
puddles,  whereas  in  1945  the  last  day  of  my  season  out  there  was 
May  31.  The  total  number  of  water  species  seen  in  1946  at  the  two 
lakes  has  been  small  in  comparison  with  almost  any  other  year  of  my 
study  there. 

This  issue  will  reach  you  in  the  last  days  of  the  spring  migration 
period.  I hope  that  you  have  been  highly  successful  in  finding  all 
your  old  friends  and  in  adding  one  or  two  new  ones.  Nothing  thrills 
a bird  student  quite  like  a new  species  now  and  then. 


BECKHAM  BIRD  CLUB  NOTES 

By  Virginia  Winstandley,  Secretary,  Louisville 

The  varied  activities  carried  on  during  the  year  by  the  Beckham 
Bird  Club  were  highlighted  by  unusually  good  programs,  by  the 
series  of  field  trips  and  by  the  Audubon  Screen  Tour  lectures. 

Programs  for  the  regular  monthly  meetings  included  talks  by 
members  returned  from  the  armed  services.  At  the  October  meeting 
Sergeant  C.  J.  Kirkpatrick  of  the  Department  of  Forestry,  Purdue 
University,  and  stationed  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  reported  on  his  detailed 
study,  “Some  Foods  of  Young  Blue  Herons.”  Mr.  Robert  Mengel, 
who  had  spent  nine  months  in  Sharjah,  Arabia,  described  at  the  Feb- 
ruary meeting  some  of  the  fifty-five  species  of  birds  found  there  and 
discussed  the  importance  of  the  desert  as  a barrier  to  the  equatorial 
and  Neo-arctic  forms  of  animal  life  found  south  and  north  of  Arabia, 
respectively.  As  a part  of  the  January  program  Mr.  Walter  Shackle- 
ton  read  a letter  sent  him  by  Tommy  Smith,  who  wrote  from  Europe 
in  December  describing  his  experiences  with  falcons  and  other  birds 
in  Holland.  Plans  are  being  made  to  have  other  returned  veterans 
speak  on  future  programs. 

A guest  speaker  on  Dec.  11th  was  Mr.  Clif  Sipe,  Area  Wildlife 
Supervisor,  who  talked  on  the  problems  of  wildlife  protection.  At 
other  meetings  informative  discussions  were  presented  by  Mr.  Floyd 
Carpenter,  Mr.  Leonard  Brecher,  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm  on  hawks, 
ducks,  and  warblers,  respectively. 

The  series  of  field  trips  conducted  throughout  the  year  have  been 
attended  by  an  unusually  large  number  of  new  and  regular  members. 
With  the  resumption  of  the  use  of  cars,  it  has  been  possible  to  visit 
areas  farther  away  from  the  city,  and  therefore  to  have  more  variety 
in  the  type  of  territory  covered. 

In  addition  to  cooperating  in  the  Audubon  Screen  Tour  project, 
the  Club  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Natural  History  Institute! 
a series  of  three  programs  held  at  Cherokee  Park,  and  of  the  Ky! 
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Natural  History  Conference  at  South  Park  in  the  Fall.  Members 
were  well  represented  at  the  dinner  given  on  December  18th  in  Louis- 
ville by  the  Ky.  Society  for  Natural  History,  with  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson 
as  the  speaker. 

The  year  will  end  with  the  usual  Cuckoo  Party  on  June  11th  in 
the  Lodge  on  Iroquois  Park  Hill.  This  is  the  meeting  when  formality 
is  forgotten,  and  everyone  has  fun.  Should  out-of-town  K.  O.  S. 
members  be  in  Louisville  on  that  date,  the  Beckham  Bird  Club  will 
be  delighted  to  have  them  join  the  party. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

John  B.  Lewis  writes  from  Seward  Forest,  Triplett,  Virginia,  “I 
always  enjoy  reading  the  Kentucky  Warbler,  both  for  the  information 
on  birds  that  it  contains  and  also  from  the  fact  that  the  early  part 
of  my  life  was  spent  in  Eubank,  Pulaski  County. 

“In  the  last  issue  I read  the  account  of  the  Upland  Plover  at 
Bowling  Green.  It  may  be  of  interest  that  I saw  one  of  these  birds 
near  Eubank  between  1883  and  1885.  There  was  only  one  bird,  and 
it  was  in  a little-used  country  road.  Long  life  and  good  luck  to  the 
Kentucky  Warbler.”  • 

Robert  Troupe,  stationed  at  Fort  Knox,  writes  of  some  interest- 
ing observations  which  he  made  along  Salt  River.  “I  saw  a rather 
interesting  thing  about  7:45  P.  M.  Night  hawks  were  flying  over 
the  valley,  and  once  in  a while  they  would  power  dive  about  150  feet 
at  a sharp  angle.  About  the  time  they  would  puli  out  of  it,  you 
could  hear  a fairly  loud  hissing  sound  of  the  wind  whistling  through 
their  wings.  One  could  hear  this  plainly  even  one-fourth  to  one-half 
mile  away.  I had  read  of  this  but  never  heard  it  before.” 

ORNITHOLOGICAL  NEWS. 

Dr.  Gordon  Meade,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Affiliated 
Societies,  urges  members  of  the  K.  O.  S.  to  make  more  use  of  the 
Wilson  Ornithological  Club’s  library.  The  large  collection  of  books 
and  journals  are  now  housed  in  the  library  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. Any  member  of  the  W.  O.  C.  or  an  affiliated  society  may 
borrow  these  free  of  charge,  and  the  library  will  pay  the  cost  of 
postage  one  way,  the  borrower  being  asked  merely  to  prepay  return 
postage.  A list  of  these  books  appeared  in  the  Wilson  Bulletin  re- 
cently. Orders  should  be  sent  to  Frank  R.  Harrell,  Museum  Libraries, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

John  R.  Patten  is  back  from  the  service  and  is  studying  again 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky.  He  had  just  completed  his  Master’s 
Thesis  on  The  Birds  of  the  Berea  Region  when  the  war  came.  This 
thesis  is  one  of  the  best  studies  ever  made  on  Kentucky  birds  and  has 
already  been  quoted  several  times.  His  address  is  Box  2126,  Univer- 
sity Station. 

Lt.  William  Randall  of  4240  Washington  St.,  Roslindale,  Mass., 
was  commander  of  a tank  battalion  during  the  last  two  months  of  the 
drive  into  Germany  and  had  many  narrow  escapes,  including  three 
tanks  destroyed  under  him.  He  attended  many  activities  of  the  Beck- 
ham Club  while  stationed  at  Fort  Knox  and  has  recently  stopped 
off  at  Louisville  for  several  days  on  his  way  to  a separation  center. 
He  plans  to  go  into  wildlife  work  as  a profession. 
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Founded — In  1923  by  B.  C.  Bacon,  L.  Otley  Pindar,  and  Gordon 
Wilson. 

Purpose — To  encourage  the  study  of  birds  and  to  sponsor  meas- 
ures for  their  protection. 

Organ— THE  KENTUCKY  WARBLER,  a quarterly  journal  of 
ornithology. 

Meetings — Spring:  in  Louisville,  at  the  time  of  the  Kentucky 
Education  Association;  Fall,  in  some  place  of  interest  out 
in  the  state. 

Dues — One  dollar  a year;  this  includes  membership  in  local 
chapters. 

1946  Officers — 

President— Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Bowling  Green. 
Vice-President— Miss  Mabel  Slack,  Louisville. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Miss  Helen  G.  Browning,  206  West 
Oak,  Louisville  3. 

Retiring  President— Major  Victor  K.  Dodge,  Lexington. 

Councillors— West:  Mr.  Gerald  F.  Baker,  Golden  Pond;  Cen- 
tral: Mrs.  Anne  Stamm,  Louisville;  East:  Mrs.  J.  Kid- 
well  Grannis,  Flemingsburg. 

Curator — Mr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Ridge  Road,  Anchorage. 
Please  send  specimens,  data  concerning  migration,  nest- 
ing records,  etc.,  to  him. 

Librarian  and  Custodian  of  Endowment  Fund — Miss  Evelyn 
J.  Schneider,  University  of  Louisville  Library,  Louis- 
ville. Please  send  her  books,  reprints,  pamphlets,  and 
ornithological  magazines. 

Advisory  Committee  (official  representatives  of  the  society 
in  their  sections  of  the  state) : Miss  Grace  Wyatt, 
Murray;  Dr.  T.  Atchison  Frazer,  Marion;  Mrs.  Sue 
Wyatt  Semple,  Providence;  James  William  Hancock, 
Madisonville;  Dr.  Cynthia  C.  Counce,  Hopkinsville; 
Mrs.  Nelson  Nuckols,  Glasgow;  Mrs.  F.  Everett  Frei, 
Horse  Cave;  Dr.  Gladys  Smithwick,  Lexington;  Dr. 
Anna  A.  Schnieb,  Richmond;  Dr.  John  Bangson,  Berea; 
Mrs.  John  H.  Mayer,  Cynthiana;  Mr.  C.  Alex.  Van 
Arsdall,  Harrodsburg;  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson,  Maysville; 
Mr.  A.  F.  Ganier,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Madden  Hobson,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Editor-in-chief — Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  3011  Meade  Avenue, 
Louisville  4.  Send  news  items,  notes,  and  articles  for 
publication  to  him  or  to  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Brecher, 
Field  Notes  Editor,  1900  Spring  Drive,  Louisville  5; 
or  to  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Census  Editor,  Teachers 
College,  Bowling  Green. 
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BIRDS  OF  THE  BEREA  REGION— BREEDING  SPECIES 
By  John  A.  Patten,  University  of  Kentucky  * 

The  Eastern  Knobs  Section  of  Kentucky,  geologically  speaking,  is 
the  connecting  terrain  between  the  Eastern  Mountain  and  the  Blue- 
grass  Sections  of  the  state.  The  town  of  Berea,  Madison  County,  in 
the  Eastern  Knobs,  was  chosen  as  a base  for  a study  of  the  birds  of 
that  region.  It  was  felt  that  research  in  the  ornithology  of  this  area 
would  be  of  importance  in  establishing  resident  species,  migrant 
species,  and  ecological  influences  upon  the  distribution  of  species  be- 
tween the  Mountains  and  the  Bluegrass. 

To  the  east  and  southeast  the  Knobs  blend  with  the  Mountains, 
while  to  the  west  and  northwest  they  become  more  isolated  indi- 
vidually and  break  sharply  away  into  the  Bluegrass.  The  Knobs  and 
the  Mountains  are  for  the  most  part  well  forested.  Pine  and  mixed 
growth  cover  the  bases  of  many  of  the  knobs,  while  hardwoods  such 
as  oak,  maple,  hickory  and  beech  dominate  the  rest  of  the  slopes. 
The  lowland  areas  surrounding  the  knobs  are  largely  under  cultiva- 
tion and  in  pasturage,  although  there  are  occasional  fields  lying  fallow 
in  which  the  natural  succession  of  plants  is  beginning  to  establish  it- 
self. 

In  order  to  study  better  the  breeding  species  of  the  region,  a 
camp  was  set  up  in  Cowbell  Hollow,  approximately  five  miles  south- 
east of  Berea  in  one  of  the  most  heavily  wooded  areas  of  the  section. 
Here  the  month  of  June,  1941,  was  spent,  and  daily  excursions  were 
made  on  foot,  covering  distances  from  five  to  fifteen  miles.  Breeding 
data  were  collected,  and  a table  of  the  relative  abundance  of  breeding 
species,  based  upon  the  daily  records,  was  compiled  and  is  here  in- 
cluded. 

The  marked  scarcity  of  aquatic  and  semi-aquatic  species  is  ex- 
plained by  the  almost  complete  absence  of  lakes,  ponds,  and  streams 
of  large  size. 

The  enclosed  table  (Table  I)  shows  the  number  of  times  each 
species  was  observed  during  the  month  of  June,  the  total  number  seen, 
and  the  average  number  seen  per  day  based  on  the  number  of  days 
it  was  recorded.  Some  rather  unexpected  results  in  regard  to  abund- 
ance of  supposedly  rare  birds  emerged  from  the  study.  The  Red-eyed 
Vireo  proved  to  be  the  most  abundant  species,  with  566  recorded  for 
an  average  of  19.51.  The  Yellow- throated  Vireo  also  stood  high  in  the 

* Extracts  from  a Master’s  thesis,  Zoology  Department,  University 
of  Kentucky. 
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NEST  OF  RED-WINGED  BLACKBIRD— Photo  by  N.  I.  Crabb 

list,  with  121  recorded  for  26  days.  The  two  most  common  warblers 
turned  out  to  be  the  Hooded  Warbler  (284  recorded)  and  the  Ken- 
tucky Warbler  (235  recorded),  both  of  which  are  usually  regarded  as 
rare  or  uncommon  in  local  lists.  Another  common  species  was  the 
Cerulean,  with  190  listed.  The  Ovenbird.  Worm-eating,  Black  and 
White,  and  American  Redstart  all  stand  high  on  the  list  of  summer 
residents. 

The  most  common  Flycatcher  in  this  study  is  the  Acadian,  with 
171  seen  on  24  different  days.  The  Wood  Pewee,  the  Crested  Flv- 
catcher,  and  the  Phoebe  were  also  common.  Although  not  as  com- 
mon as  the  Summer  Tanager,  the  Scarlet  Tanager  was  observe!  on 
26  days  (total  105).  which  indicates  that  it  is  a rather  common  sum- 
mer resident,  a fact  suprising  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  local 
lists  which  record  it  as  a rare  transient.  Two  other  rare  birds  which 
were  observed  on  numerous  occasions  were  the  Pileated  Woodpecker 
on  24  days  and  the  Bachman’s  Sparrow  on  nine  days. 

Among  the  northern  species  which  appear  in  the  Berea  Region 
as  possible  southwestern  extensions  of  their  mountain  ranges  may  be 
noted  the  Pine  Warbler,  recorded  on  18  different  days,  and  the  Black 
throated  Green  Warbler,  recorded  on  15  days. 

A bird  which  was  near  the  northern  end  of  its  range  was  the 
Chuck- will's- widow,  four  being  recorded  all  on  the  same  day. 

Finally,  there  were  two  other  rather  rare  Kentucky  species:  the 
Song  Sparrow,  recorded  on  16  days  (total  47) ; and  the  House  Wren 
(Eastern?),  seen  on  only  two  days  (total  3). 

In  the  course  of  this  study  specimens  of  as  many  species  as  pos- 
sible were  collected  and  made  into  study  skins.  In  addition  data  on 
the  nesting  activities  were  many,  as  a large  number  of  the  resident 
species  were  secured,  together  with  photographs  of  the  nests,  two  of 
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which  are  included  here.  In  the  second  article  of  this  series  it  is 
planned  to  summarize  these  breeding  data  in  a thorough  fashion. 


TABLE  1 

COMPARATIVE  ABUNDANCE  OF  BREEDING  SPECIES 
DURING  JUNE,  1941 


Species 

Total  No. 
Days  Seen 

Total  No. 
Individuals 

Average  No. 
Individuals* 

1. 

Red-eyed  Vireo 

29 

566 

19.51 

2. 

Wood  Thrush 

25 

440 

17.60 

3. 

Chimney  Swift 

26 

319 

12.27 

4. 

Hooded  Warbler 

30 

284 

9.47 

5. 

Turkey  Vulture 

28 

259 

9.25 

6. 

Field  Sparrow 

26 

235 

9.04 

7. 

Kentucky  Warbler 

28 

235 

8.39 

8. 

Goldfinch 

29 

234 

8.07 

9. 

Indigo  Bunting 

26 

231 

8.88 

10. 

Yellow-breasted  Chat 

30 

231 

7.70 

11. 

Meadowlark 

21 

209 

9.95 

12. 

Starling 

18 

200 

11.11 

13. 

Cerulean  Warbler 

28 

190 

6.79 

14. 

Purple  Martin 

20 

174 

8.70 

15. 

Acadian  Flycatcher 

24 

171 

7.13 
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Table  1 Continued 

COMPARATIVE  ABUNDANCE  OF  BREEDING  SPECIES 
DURING  JUNE,  1941 


Total  No.  Total  No.  Average  No. 
Species  Days  Seen  Individuals  Individuals* 


16.  Chipping  Sparrow 

17.  Ovenbird 

18.  Summer  Tanager 

19.  Whip-poor-will 

20.  Chickadee  Carolina 

21.  Cardinal 

22.  Tufted  Titmouse 

23.  Wood  Pewee 

24.  English  Sparrow 

25.  Worm-eating  Warbler 

26.  Yellowthroat 

27.  Bluejay 

28.  Bronzed  Grackle 

29.  Towhee 

30.  Yellow- throated  Vireo 

31.  Crow 

32.  Black  and  White  Warbler 

33.  Catbird 

34.  Scarlet  Tanager 

35.  Robin 

36.  Carolina  Wren 

37.  Barn  Swallow 

38.  American  Redstart 

39.  Louisiana  Water-thrush 

40.  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher 

41.  Flicker 

42.  Bewick’s  Wren 

43.  Mourning  Dove 

44.  Downy  Woodpecker 

45.  Brown  Thrasher 

46.  Bluebird 

47.  White-eyed  Vireo 

48.  Ruby-thro’d  Hummingbird 

49.  Cowbird 

50.  Pine  Warbler 

51.  Pileated  Woodpecker 

52.  Crested  Flycatcher 

53.  Yelow- billed  Cuckoo 

54.  Phoebe 

55.  Song  Sparrow 

56.  Hairy  Woodpecker 

57.  Redwing 

58.  Bobwhite 

59.  Prairie  Warbler 

60.  Orchard  Oriole 

61.  Mockingbird 

62.  Green  Heron 

63.  Bachman’s  Sparrow 

64.  Yellow  Warbler 

65.  White-breasted  Nuthatch 


25 

170 

6.80 

26 

166 

6.38 

29 

163 

5.62 

25 

160 

6.40 

30 

159 

530 

27 

155 

5.74 

30 

153 

5.10 

27 

149 

5.52 

8 

146 

18.25 

25 

145 

5 89 

29 

134 

4.62 

28 

133 

4.75 

14 

122 

8.71 

25 

121 

4 84 

26 

121 

4.65 

26 

120 

4.62 

27 

114 

4.22 

25 

107 

4.28 

26 

105 

4.04 

17 

103 

6.06 

29 

98 

3 38 

12 

90 

7.50 

17 

88 

5.18 

27 

86 

3.19 

29 

84 

2.90 

18 

80 

4.44 

18 

79 

4.39 

22 

79 

3.59 

27 

75 

2.78 

18 

70 

3.89 

20 

69 

3.45 

23 

69 

3.00 

24 

69 

2.88 

15 

57 

3.80 

18 

57 

3.17 

24 

57 

2.38 

22 

53 

2.41 

23 

49 

2.13 

21 

48 

2.29 

16 

47 

2.94 

22 

44 

2.00 

9 

42 

4.67 

14 

39 

2.79 

12 

37 

3.08 

16 

37 

2.31 

11 

35 

3.18 

8 

31 

3.88 

9 

29 

3.22 

13 

28 

2.15 

16 

28 

1.75 
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Table  1 Continued 

COMPARATIVE  ABUNDANCE  OF  BREEDING  SPECIES 
DURING  JUNE,  1941 


Total  No. 

Species  Days  Seen 

Total  No. 
Individuals 

Average  No. 
Individuals* 

66. 

Black-thro’d  Green  Warbler  15 

26 

1.73 

67. 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk 

9 

24 

2.67 

68. 

Grasshopper  Sparrow 

5 

23 

4.60 

69. 

Nighthawk 

11 

23 

2.09 

70. 

Red-headed  Woodpecker 

11 

20 

1.82 

71. 

Sparrow  Hawk 

9 

14 

1.56 

72. 

Killdeer 

9 

14 

1.56 

73. 

Cooper’s  Hawk 

3 

11 

3.67 

74. 

Lark  Sparrow 

2 

10 

5.00 

75. 

Barred  Owl 

8 

10 

1.25 

76. 

Rough-winged  Swallow 

3 

9 

3.00 

77. 

Kingbird 

7 

9 

1.29 

78. 

Prairie  Horned  Lark 

2 

6 

3.00 

79. 

Red-shouldered  Hawk 

4 

6 

1.50 

80. 

Blue- winged  Warbler 

4 

6 

1.50 

81. 

Red-bellied  Woodpecker 

6 

6 

1.00 

82. 

Chuck-will’s-widow 

1 

4 

4.00 

83. 

Black  Vulture 

4 

4 

1.00 

84. 

Warbling  Vireo 

1 

3 

3.00 

85. 

Ruffed  Grouse 

1 

3 

3 00 

86. 

Red-tailed  Hawk 

2 

3 

1.50 

87. 

House  Wren 

2 

3 

1.50 

88. 

Kingfisher 

2 

2 

1.00 

* Average  per  day,  based  on  number  of  days  species  was  seen. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL  NEWS 

Mrs.  Sue  Wyatt-Semple  recently  won  a cash  prize  in  the  Bird- 
Poem  Contest  sponsored  by  the  Robert  Sparks  Walker  Audubon 
Society  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  Her  winning  poem,  “Carolina 
Wren”,  will  be  published  in  the  Society’s  forthcoming  anthology  of 
bird  poems.  There  were  2900  poems  submitted  for  the  contest  and 
sixty  cash  awards  given  the  winners. 

The  Providence  group  of  bird  watchers  is  expanding  rapidly  both 
in  numbers  and  interest.  In  the  recent  spring  bird  census,  for  ex- 
ample, Lt.  J.  D.  Palmer  identified  a Common  Loon;  Dr.  Susie  Holman 
Gilchrist  observed  some  Chimney  Swifts  clinging  to  the  inner  walls 
of  an  old  cistern  near  an  abandoned  farm  house;  Truda  Sigler  Corbin 
found  a pair  of  Scarlet  and  Summer  Tanagers  in  her  grape  arbor, 
and  English  Sparrow  with  a third  wing  growing  between  its  neck 
and  shoulder,  and  a greedy  Blue  Jay  burying  some  surplus  food  which 
was  promptly  dug  up  by  a Flicker;  Thomas  A.  Semple  was  surprised 
to  see  a female  English  Sparrow  helping  a pair  of  Robins  feed  a 
young  Robin;  Dr.  James  Ross  Gilchrist  was  first  to  report  the  spring 
arrival  of  the  Nighthawk;  Dora  Wyatt  took  a census  of  more  than 
40  species  from  her  back  lawn  in  pine,  cedar  and  weeping  willow 
trees. 

Plans  are  maturing  for  another  state- wide  Wild  Life  and  Natural 
History  Conference  this  fall  at  Otter  Creek  Park  on  the  last  week 
end  in  September.  Plan  to  make  the  trip  now.  Cabins  are  only  25 
cents  per  night,  and  meals  will  be  very  reasonable. 
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MIGRATION  BIRD  COUNT  SPRING  OF  1946 
Edited  by  Gordon  Wilson,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
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1.  Common  Loon 

2.  Holboell’s  Grebe 

3.  Pied-billed  Grebe 

4.  Double-crested  Cormorant 

5.  Great  Blue  Heron 

6.  American  Egret 

7.  Green  Heron 

8.  Black-crowned  Night  Heron 

9.  American  Bittern 

10.  Canada  Goose 

11.  Mallard 

12.  Baldpate 

13.  Green-winged  Teal 

14.  Blue-winged  Teal 

15.  Wood  Duck 

16.  Canvas-back 

17.  Greater  Scaup  Duck 

18.  Lesser  Scaup  Duck 

19.  Red-breasted  Merganser 

20.  Turkey  Vulture 

21.  Black  Vulture 

22.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk 

23.  Cooper’s  Hawk 

24.  Red-tailed  Hawk 

25.  Red-shouldered  Hawk 

26.  Broad-winged  Hawk 

27.  Marsh  Hawk 

28.  Osprey 

29.  Pigeon  Hawk 

30.  Sparrow  Hawk 

31.  Bob- white 

32.  Coot 

33.  Semipalmated  Plover 
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Woodlands,  Trigg  County 

Kentucky  Lake 

Murray 

Marion 

Providence 

Madisonville 

Bowling  Green 

Mam.  Cave  Nat.  Park 

Louisville 

Russell  County 

Pulaski  County 

34. 

Killdeer 

C 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

C 

X 

c 

35. 

Golden  Plover 

c 

36. 

Wilson’s  Snipe 

c 

c 

c 

c 

37. 

Spotted  Sandpiper 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

38. 

Solitary  Sandpiper 

C 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

39. 

Greater  Yellow-legs 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

40. 

Lesser  Yellow-legs 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

j 

0 

41. 

Pectoral  Sandpiper 

c 

42. 

Least  Sandpiper 

c 

X 

c 

43. 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper 

c 

c 

44. 

Herring  Gull 

C 

45. 

Mourning  Dove 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

46. 

Yellow- billed  Cuckoo 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

47. 

Bam  Owl 

c 

48. 

Screech  Owl 

c 

c 

49. 

Great  Horned  Owl 

C 

c 

c 

X 

c 

50. 

Barred  Owl 

c 

c 

51. 

Chuck- will’s- widow 

c 

c 

X 

X 

52. 

Whip-poor-will 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

53. 

Nighthawk 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

X 

X 

54. 

Chimney  Swift 

C 

c 

! c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

55. 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

56. 

Belted  Kingfisher 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

57. 

Flicker 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

58. 

Pileated  Woodpecker 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

59. 

Red-bellied  Woodpecker 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

60. 

Red-headed  Woodpecker 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

61. 

Hairy  Woodpecker 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

\C 

c 

c 

62. 

Downy  Woodpecker 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

63. 

Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker 

X 

64. 

Kingbird 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

.c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

65. 

Creasted  Flycatcher 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

66. 

Phoebe 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

67. 

Acadian  Flycatcher 

c 

c 

c 

c 

68. 

Least  Flycatcher 

c 

c 

69. 

Wood  Pewee 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

l_£_ 

X 

c 

c 

c 
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Woodlands,  Trigg  Countyl 

i 

Kentucky  Lake 

Murray 

Marion 

Providence 

Madisonville 

Bowling  Green 

Mam.  Cave  Nat.  Park 

Louisville 

Russell  County 

Pulaski  County 

70. 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher 

1 

cl 

71. 

Horned  Lark 

| 

C 

c 

c 

c 

cl 

c 

c 

c 

72. 

Tree  Swallow 

1 

1 

c 

c 

73. 

Bank  Swallow 

1 

c 

c 

74. 

Rough-winged  Swallow 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

> c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

75. 

Barn  Swallow 

cl 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

76. 

Purple  Martin 

cj 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

77. 

Blue  Jay 

c 

c 

c 

c j 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

78. 

Crow 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

79. 

Carolina  Chickadee 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

80. 

Tufted  Titmouse 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

81. 

White-breasted  Nuthatch 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

82, 

Red- breasted  Nuthatch 

c 

83. 

Brown  Creeper 

c 

84. 

House  Wren 

c 

c 

c 

c 

85. 

Bewick’s  Wren 

c 

c 

G 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

86. 

Carolina  Wren 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

87. 

Long- billed  Marsh  Wren 

X 

c 

88. 

Short-billed  Marsh  Wren 

X 

89. 

Mockingbird 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

G 

c 

90. 

Catbird 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

91. 

Brown  Thrasher 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

92. 

Robin 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

93. 

Wood  Thrush 

1 c 

c 

G 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

94. 

Hermit  Thrush 

c 

1 

1 

c 

95. 

Olive-backed  Thrush 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

96. 

Gray-cheeked  Thrush 

1 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

97. 

Veery 

1 

c 

c 

c 

98. 

Bluebird 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

99. 

Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher 

1 c 

c 

c 

1 c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

100. 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 

c 

1 c 

X 

c 

c 

101. 

Cedar  Waxwing 

c 

c 

c 

102. 

Migrant  Shrike 

c 

c 

1 c 

c 

c 

103. 

Starling 

c 

1 c 

c 

c 

1 c 

c 

c 

G 

c 

c 

c 

104. 

White-eyed  Vireo 

c 

! c 

c 

c 

1 c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

105. 

Yellow-throated  Vireo 

I 

c 

! c 

c 

c 

G 

c 

c 

c 
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106. 

Blue-headed  Vireo 

c 

107. 

Red-eyed  Vireo 

C 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

108. 

Philadelphia  Vireo 

c 

c 

c 

109. 

Warbling  Vireo 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

110. 

Black  and  White  Warbler 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

111. 

Prothonotary  Warbler 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

112. 

Worm-eating  Warbler 

c 

X 

c 

c 

113. 

Blue- winged  Warbler 

X 

c 

c 

! c 

c 

114. 

Tennessee  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

115. 

Nashville  Warbler 

1 

c 

X 

116. 

Parula  Warbler 

1 

c 

c 

c 

117. 

Yellow  Warbler 

c 

c 

G 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

118. 

Magnolia  Warbler 

G 

c 

c 

119. 

Cape  May  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

120. 

Myrtle  Warbler 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

G 

121. 

Black-throated  Green  W. 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

122. 

Cerulean  Warbler 

c 

G 

c 

c 

G 

c 

G 

G 

123. 

Blackburnian  Warbler 

c 

G 

c 

124. 

Sycamore  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

125. 

Chestnut-sided  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

G 

126. 

Bay- breasted  Warbler 

X 

X 

127. 

Black-poll  W arbler 

c 

c 

c 

c 

G 

c 

128. 

Pine  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

129. 

Prairie  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

130. 

Palm  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

131. 

Oven-bird 

c 

c 

c 

c 

132. 

N.  Water- thrush 

X 

c 

133. 

Louisiana  Water-thrush 

| 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

134. 

Kentucky  Warbler 

! c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

135. 

Mourning  Warbler 

1 

X 

136. 

Northern  Yellow- throat 

! G 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

137. 

Yellow-breasted  Chat 

i 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

138. 

Hooded  Warbler 

1 

c 

c 

c 

G 

c 

139. 

Redstart 

X 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

140. 

English  Sparrow 

1 c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

141. 

Bobolink 

1 

G 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 
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Woodlands,  Trigg  County 

Kentucky  Lake 

Murray 

Marion 

Providence 

Madisonville 

Bowling  Green 

Mam.  Cave  Nat.  Park 

Louisville 

Russell  County 

142. 

Meadowlark 

C 

C 

c 

C 

c 

c 

C 

C 

c 

c 

143. 

Red-winged  Blackbird 

C 

C 

c 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

144. 

Orchard  Oriole 

c 

c 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

145. 

Baltimore  Oriole 

c 

c 

c 

c 

146. 

Rusty  Blackbird 

c 

147. 

Bronzed  Grackle 

c 

c 

c 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

148. 

Cowbird 

c 

c 

G 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

149. 

Scarlet  Tanager 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

150. 

Summer  Tanager 

X 

151. 

Cardinal 

c 

c 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

152. 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

153. 

Indigo  Bunting 

c 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

C 

c 

154. 

Dickcissel 

C 

c 

c 

X 

155. 

Purple  Finch 

c 

156. 

Goldfinch 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

157. 

Towhee 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

158. 

Savannah  Sparrow 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

159. 

Grasshopper  Sparrow 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

160. 

Nelson’s  Sparrow 

c? 

161. 

Vesper  Sparrow 

G 

c 

c 

162. 

Lark  Sparrow 

c 

163. 

Bachman’s  Sparrow 

G 

G 

c 

X 

c 

c 

164. 

Slate-colored  Junco 

X 

165. 

Chipping  Sparrow 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

166. 

Field  Sparrow 

c 

c| 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

167. 

White-crowned  Sparrow 

C| 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

168. 

Gambel’s  Sparrow 

1 

X? 

169. 

White-throated  Sparrow 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

170. 

Lincoln’s  Sparrow 

X 

171. 

Swamp  Sparrow 

c 

X 

X 

172. 

Song  Sparrow 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

W OODLANDS — April  20;  7:00  A.  M.  to  5:30  P.  M.  Entered  the 
Reservation  on  east  side;  visited  two  lakes — Hematite  and  Honker; 
crossed  the  Reservation  and  left  at  west  entrance;  approximate  dist- 
ance of  20  miles  covered  in  the  Reservation.  Weather,  fair;  no  wind; 
temp.  65  to  90.  Total  species,  64.  Members  of  party:  Louise  Allen, 


Pulaski  County 
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C P Anderson,  Jr.,  Catherine  Belt,  Edward  Donaho,  Eupal  Erwin, 
Joe  Faughn,  John  Fetterman,  Jary  E.  Furgerson,  William  Harrod, 
M.  H.  Hodges,  T.  E.  Martin,  Mary  B.  McAllister,  Paula  McClain,  Sue 
Underwood,  Ray  Waggoner,  Nelle  Walker,  Laura  Wheeler,  Todd 
Yates,  Grace  Wyatt  (compiler). 

KENTUCKY  LAKE— April  27;  4:00  A.  M.  to  9:00  P.  M.  Murray 
State  College  campus,  Egner’s  Ferry  Bridge,  Higgins  Boat  Landing, 
Panther  Creek,  and  Pottertown.  Distance  covered:  30  miles. 

Weather,  fair;  wind,  S.  to  S.  E.,  light:  temp.  63  to  82.  Total  species, 
91.  Members  of  party:  same  as  for  Woodlands. 

MURRAY  - -May  4 and  5;  8-10  A.  M.,  2-5  P.  M.,  May  4;  6-9:30 
A.  M.,  2-6  P.  M.,  May  5.  College  campus  and  immediate  vicinity  and 
Kentucky  Lake  near  Hamlin,  May  4;  College  campus  and  Wildcat 
Creek  at  Pottertown,  May  5.  Weather:  overcast  and  disagreeable, 
temp.  50-64,  May  4;  75,  May  5.  Members  f party:  same  as  for  Wood- 
lands except  afternoon  of  May  4 and  May  5;  Grace  Wyatt  alone  thin. 
Total  species,  94. 

MARION — May  11-12;  around  Marion  and  at  Maple  Sinks.  Total 
species,  97. 

—DR.  T.  ATCHISON  FRAZER  AND  CHASTAIN  FRAZER. 

PROVIDENCE — April  21,  22,  23.  North  on  U.  S.  Highway  41  to 
Audubon  Park,  Henderson;  Audubon  Park,  lake,  and  along  Ohio 
River;  west  to  Bellville  Bridge,  spanning  Tradewater  River  from 
Webster  to  Caldwell  County;  east  to  Shamrock  Lake  and  Lakeview 
Cemetery;  U.  S.  41  to  Madisonville  Municipal  Park  and  Low  Moisture 
Mine  area  and  lake;  south  on  Ky.  109  to  Dora  Wyatt’s  farm,  Hopkins 
County;  Weir’s  Creek,  sloughs,  Clear  Creek,  and  adjoining  farms  of 
John  Norwood,  Everett  Arnold,  and  Gus  Brown;  supplementary  field 
trips  on  preceding  week  and  following  week.  Total  species  for  census 
101;  for  period  studied,  124.  The  Clay-colored  Sparrow,  Fox  Sparrow, 
Brown  Creeper,  and  Purple  Finch  were  seen  a few  days  previous  to 
the  period  studied;  during  the  week  immediately  following  these 
species  were  observed:  Cedar  Waxwing,  Cape  May  Warbler,  Olive- 
backed  Thrush,  Pine  Warbler,  and  Bell’s  Vireo ( ? ) . Observers:  Dr. 
Susie  Holdman  Gilchrist,  Truda  Sigler  Corbin,  Lt.  J.  D.  Palmer,  Dora 
Wyatt,  Dr.  James  Ross  Gilchrist,  Thomas  A.  Semple,  and  Sue  Wyatt- 
Semple  (compiler). 

MADISONVILLE — May  6;  fifteen  hours  in  the  field.  Loch  Mary, 
Clear  Creek,  Atkinson  Lake,  Spring  Lake,  streets,  open  country,  and 
cattail  marsh.  Weather:  partly  cloudy;  wind  southwest,  light;  temp. 
48-65.  Total  species  for  census,  95;  for  period  studied,  107. 

—Observer:  JAMES  WILLIAM  HANCOCK. 

BOWLING  GREEN— April  27;  4:30  A.  M.  to  9:30  A.  M.,  April 
28;  1:30  P.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.  Mouth  of  Gasper  and  McElroy  Farm  on 
April  27;  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  on  April  28.  Weather: 
cloudy,  cool.  Total  species,  96;  for  period  studied,  101. 

—Observer:  GORDON  WILSON 

MAMMOTH  CAVE — Glasgow  to  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park; 
trails,  Mammoth  Cave  Ridge,  Beaver  Pond  at  Sloan’s  Crossing.  6:30 
A.  M.  to  4:30  P.  M.  Weather:  cloudy  and  very  windy,  turning  cold. 
Total  species,  92; 

—Observer:  GORDON  WILSON. 

LOUISVILLE — April  28 — Upper  River  Road  and  near  Pieper 
home.  All  day.  Total  species,  102.  Observers:  J.  M.  Baines,  T.  D. 

Boers,  A.  C.  Boers,  Leonard  Brecher,  Helen  G.  Browning,  Mary 
Browder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Dietrich,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  D.  Goodman, 
Karl  Kerbel,  Frieda  Lips,  Harvey  B,  Lovell,  David  McClure,  Burt 
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Monroe,  Sr.,  Burt  Monroe,  Jr.,  Bob  Petrie,  Harry  Phinney,  Louis 
Pieper,  Marie  Pieper,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Schindler,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Mabel 
Slack,  Ann  Slack,  Ann  Stamm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Thacher,  Lily 
Fay  Thomas,  Audrey  A.  Wright  (compiler).  Margaret  Zurfluh 
(Beckham  Bird  Club). 

RUSSELL  COUNTY— May  3:  6:30  A.  M.  to  dark.  Jamestown, 
south  to  Rowena,  Wolf  Creek  Dam,  Russell  Springs.  Weather  : warm, 
rainy  all  day,  no  wind.  Total  species,  84. 

—Observer:  GORDON  WILSON. 

PULASKI  COUNTY— May  5;  6:30  A.  M.  to  12:00  noon.  Somer- 
set and  Science  Hill;  woodlands  and  open  fields.  Weather:  light 
wind,  fair,  temp.  60.  Total  species  for  count,  71;  for  period,  77. 

—Observers:  JOHN  PATTEN  AND  DAN  WESLEY. 

NOTES  OF  THE  BIG  SPRING  LIST 

MURRAY — As  you  will  see,  I worked  this  spring  bird  count  in 
with  my  course  in  Field  Biology,  and  the  majority  of  the  students 
got  a real  kick  out  of  the  count.  A later  trip,  to  Reelfoot  Lake,  was 
not  planned  as  a count,  but  we  found  many  Snowy  Egrets,  American 
Egrets,  Great  Blue  Herons,  and  Water-turkeys.  I have  never  heard 
such  a medley  of  noises. 

—GRACE  WYATT. 

LOUISVILLE — We  made  our  headquarters  at  the  Pieper  home, 
on  the  Upper  River  Road.  Miss  Mabel  Slack,  chairman  of  arrange- 
ments, divided  the  party  into  groups  and  assigned  territory  to  be  cov- 
ered. The  list  of  warblers  was  disappointingly  small,  because  our 
count  was  made  so  early  in  the  migration  season.  One  group  report- 
ed that  Rough- winged  Swallows  were  using  a Kingfisher’s  hole  m a 
clay  bank  above  a quarry.  Another  group  watched  a Palm  Warbler 
for  about  twenty  minutes  as  it  attacked  a female  Bluebird  carrying 
food  to  its  nest  in  a fence  post.  Each  time  the  Bluebird  approached 
the  nest,  the  warbler,  perched  on  the  wire  fence,  five  to  ten  feet 
from  the  hole,  would  dart  out.  A Phoebe’s  nest  was  found  under  a 
bridge,  and  a Red-winged  Blackbird’s  nest  with  three  young  was 
found  in  a shrub  in  a pond.  Two  Cardinal  nests,  one  with  three  eggs 
and  another  with  one  egg  and  one  young,  were  found.  A Robin’s 
nest  with  four  young  and  an  incomplete  one  were  discovered,  as  well 
as  an  empty  Brown  Thrasher’s  nest. 

—AUDREY  A.  WRIGHT. 

MADISONVILLE — As  may  be  seen,  I did  not  reach  100  species, 
but,  because  of  a concentration  of  migrating  and  resident  warblers 
in  one  particular  low,  wet  woods  and  also  because  of  my  visiting 
a cat-tail  marsh  (240x480  feet  in  size!  recently  discovered  and  again 
visited,  I did  record  95  species. 

—JAMES  W.  HANCOCK. 

PROVIDENCE — Mrs.  Corbin,  Mrs.  Gilchrist,  and  I shared  some 
very  pleasant  moments  studying  the  Savannah  and  Grasshopper  Spar- 
rows in  a meadow.  Later,  in  a boggy  marsh,  near  a slough  and 
Weir’s  Creek,  I ran  (or,  rather,  waded)  into  several  Nelson’s  Spar- 
rows. These  sparrows  seemed  very  shy  and  evasive,  and  I spent  at 
least  an  hour  chasing  them  before  I was  satisfied  with  my  identi- 
fication. 

—MRS.  SUE  WYATT-SEMPLE. 

RUSSELL  COUNTY — I was  in  Russell  County  on  May  3 be- 
tween two  commencement  dates  and  used  my  leisure  by  visiting  the 
mountain-like  hills  along  Cumberland  River  at  Rowena  and,  lower 
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down  the  river,  at  the  site  of  the  Wolf  Creek  Dam.  It  was  a very 
rainy  day,  but  the  warblers,  especially,  were  right  by  the  roadside 
in  the  woods.  Though  I made  a relatively  small  list  as  big  spring 
lists  go,  I was  glad  to  add  this  new  territory  to  our  spring  counts. 

— GARDON  WILSON. 


NESTING  STUDY  AT  MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK 
By  Helen  Browning,  Louisville 

Forty  members  and  friends  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Socie- 
ty met  for  a nesting  study  with  Gordon  Wilson,  Piesident,  on  June 
1-2,  1946,  at  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park.  The  weather  was  rainy, 
but  that  did  not  hinder  five  groups  from  setting  forth  on  Saturday 
morning  to  hunt  nests  and  to  make  other  notes  on  the  breeding  hab- 
its of  various  species  of  birds  which  inhabit  the  area.  The  group  lead- 
ers were  A.  F.  Ganier,  Mabel  Slack,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Leonard 
Brecher,  and  S.  Charles  Thacher. 

Saturday  evening  Dr.  Wilson  asked  everyone  to  assemble  in  the 
Blue  Room  to  discuss  our  annual  fall  meeting  place.  It  was  decided 
that  the  K.  O.  S.  have  its  fall  meeting  at  Cumberland  Falls,  October 
4,  5,  and  6.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to  the  Cumberland 
Falls  hotel  regarding  reservations. 

Each  one  present  introduced  himself,  and  then  several  persons 
reported  on  their  most  interesting  bird  experiences  of  the  year.  Af- 
ter arrangements  for  trips  the  next  day  had  been  announced,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

Sunday  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  the  Beaver  Pond  trip  was 
especially  successful.  We  found  nests  of  the  Prairie  Warbler,  Yellow- 
throat,  Chat,  Red-wing  and  several  others.  We  failed  to  find  the 
nests  of  any  of  our  rarer  water  birds,  although  the  Green  Heron  and 
the  Wood  Duck  were  seen  at  the  pond.  H.  Harold  Davis  took  several 
color  pictures  of  parents  feeding  the  young  of  the  White-eyed  Vireo 

The  party  broke  up  soon  after  dinner  on  Sunday.  All  agreed 
that  this  week-end  nesting  study  had  been  a most  profitable  and  en- 
joyable experience  and  that  we  were  deeply  indebted  to  our  president 
for  asking  us  to  participate  in  his  wild  life  studies  at  Mammoth  Cave 
Park. 

The  following  members  and  guests  were  present:  Louisville — ■ 

Misses  Marie  E.  Pieper,  Evelyn  J.  Schneider,  Audrey  A.  Wright,  Ann 
Slack,  Mabel  Slack,  M.  Kays,  Helen  Browning,  Mrs.  Marne  M.  Boul- 
ware,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Caldwell,  Mrs.  Shively,  Mrs.  T.  C.  Map  other,  Sr.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Thacher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Cornett,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  B.  Lovell  and  John 
Lovell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  K.  Dietrich,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Conlee, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Harold  Davis,  Messrs.  Mathias  Bruhn,  Carl  F.  Ker- 
bel,  Wood  Bousman;  Murray — Misses  Grace  Wyatt,  Marjorie  Palm- 
quist;  Glasgow — Mrs.  Nelson  Nuckols;  Bowling  Green — Dr.  Gordon 
Wilson;  Cave  City — Ann  Young;  Nashville,  Tenn. — Bob  Sollman,  A. 
F.  Ganier;  Hamburg,  la. — Miss  Leta  Schneider;  Atlanta,  Ga. — Jane 
C.  Wyatt;  Jackson,  N.  C. — Etta  Beale  Grant;  Simrall,  Miss. — Mrs.  R. 
O.  Stringer. 

A total  of  76  species  were  seen  during  the  week-end,  but  since 
there  were  no  new  or  rare  finds  for  the  park,  we  think  it  will  be  of 
more  interest  just  to  list  those  for  which  we  found  evidence  of  breed- 
ing. Red-wing,  3 nests  at  Beaver  Pond;  Bluebird,  feeding  young  and 
4 nests;  Cardinal,  1 nest;  Catbird,  5 nests;  Carolina  Chickadee,  feeding 
young;  Mourning  Dove,  1 nest;  Phoebe,  2 nests;  White-breasted  Nut- 
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hatch,  feeding  young;  Robin,  5 nests;  Chipping  Sparrow,  feeding  young 
and  1 nest;  Field  Sparrow,  8 nests;  Rough- winged  Swallow,  2 nests; 
Purple  Martin,  feeding  young;  Scarlet  Tanager,!  nest  (Leonard  Brech- 
er  will  describe  this  nest  more  fully  later);  Brown  Thrasher,  1 nest; 
Red-eyed  Towhee,  2 nests  (Carl  Cornett  found  a nest  in  a cedar) ; 
Red-eyed  Vireo,  1 nest;  White-eyed  Vireo  (Mabel  Slack  found  nest 
in  an  apple  tree  only  2 feet  from  ground) ; Kentucky  Warbler,  1 nest 
with  five  young  near  mouth  of  River  Styx  (H.  B.  Lovell);  Prairie 
Warbler,  2 nests,  one  in  persimmon  with  3 eggs  8 feet  high  and  one 
in  a sassafras  with  3 eggs  7 feet  up,  close  to  the  road;  Yellow-breast- 
ed Chat,  4 nests  (Cornett  found  nest  with  4 eggs,  3 feet  up  in  dense 
briers  near  Beaver  Pond).  Total  21  species  feeding  young  or  nests 
containing  young  or  eggs.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  data 
were  not  collected  in  regard  to  the  number  of  eggs,  height  of  nest 
from  ground,  habitat,  species  of  tree  or  bush  in  which  nest  was 
placed,  and  other  notes  on  the  care  of  young.  Remarkably  little 
material  has  been  published  about  the  breeding  habits  of  Kentucky 
birds.  Here  is  a wide  open  field  for  members  of  the  K.  O.  S.  to  make 
some  real  contributions  to  knowledge. 


FIELD  NOTES 


PHOEBE  RAISES  BROOD  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES 

While  visiting  Otter  Creek  Reservation  in  Meade  County  this 
spring,  Harvey  Lovell  and  I made  some  interesting  observations  on 
the  habits  of  a family  of  Phoebes  (Sayornis  phoebe).  They  had  built 
their  mud  nest  with  the  usual  lichen-moss  decorations  in  a soap  dish 
in  the  shower  room  at  Big  Bend  Camp.  On  Sunday,  April  22,  1946, 
Lovell  observed  the  eggs  in  the  process  of  hatching.  A week  earlier, 
on  April  14  and  15,  campers  had  occupied  the  unit  and  apparently 
went  away  leaving  the  shower  running  over  the  Phoebes’  nest,  form- 
ing a wall  of  spray  between  the  nest  and  the  doorway.  When  Amy 
Deane  and  Helen  Peil  returned  five  days  later,  it  was  still  running 
with  such  force  that  the  water  had  run  out  the  doorway  and  down 
the  hill  in  front  of  the  building.  That  the  eggs  hatched  showed  that 
the  Phoebes  had  either  flown  through  the  sheet  of  water  or  possibly 
circled  around  it  to  reach  the  nest.  Only  a species  accustomed  to 
nesting  near  or  under  waterfalls  would  have  had  the  fortitude  to  con- 
tinue her  incubation  under  such  trying  circumstances. 

On  May  4 after  dark  we  banded  the  5 nestlings,  which  were  well 
fledged  and  flew  actively  around  the  shower  room  when  disturbed. 
We  returned  them  to  the  nest,  turned  off  the  light,  and  held  our 
hands  over  them  until  they  quieted  dawn.  They  remained  motionless 
in  the  nest  as  we  departed.  The  next  morning,  however,  they  had 
departed  when  we  passed  by  early  in  the  morning.  This  was' exactly 
two  weeks  from  the  time  of  hatching. 

—DAVID  McCLURE,  Louisville. 


THE  ROOSTING  OF  A CARDINAL 

About  five  years  ago  we  noticed  that  a male  Cardinal  (Rich- 
mondena  cardinally)  was  roosting  during  the  late  winter  months  high 
up  on  the  electric  wires  on  our  back  porch;  access  to  this  perch 
could  be  had  only  by  coming  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  lattice  work, 
an  opening  of  six  inches  off  the  floor.  A male  Cardinal,  believed  to 
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be  the  same  one,  has  nested  within  the  radius  of  our  home  and  two 
neighbors’  yards  every  year,  and  in  that  time,  we  believe  that  he 
has  had  only  two  mates,  having  had  this  last  one  the  past  three  year  s. 
Every  year  he  holds  a competitive  bout  with  any  males  which  would 
seem  to  challenge  his  right  to  this  particular  domain.  Although  we 
do  not  have  the  bird  banded,  because  we  are  so  very  familiar  with 
his  appearance  and  because  of  his  unique  way  of  finding  a place 
to  roost,  we  feel  confident  that  it  is  the  same  bird.  In  the  wint:r, 
after  “Red”  has  got  well  settled  on  his  perch,  we  can  turn  on  the 
light  and  go  in  and  out  about  our  household  tasks  while  he  peers  down 
in  a very  interested  pose. 

—SUSAN  L.  HOWARD,  Paris. 


A RATE  RECORD  FOR  CEDAR  WAXWINGS 

The  writer  has  long  felt  that  late  arrivals  or  departures  of  mi- 
gratory birds  probably  are  as  significant  in  records  of  bird  migration 
as  the  more  frequently  sought  early  dates.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  following  record  may  be  worth  noting.  On  May  30,  1946,  I ob- 
served a flock  of  Cedar  Waxwings  (Bombycilla  cediorum)  in  South 
Louisville.  There  were  about  19  in  the  branches  of  a dead  tree.  A 
few  others,  apparently  about  six,  were  in  the  foliage  of  adjacent 
trees.  A precise  count  was  impossible  owing  to  interchange  of  in- 
dividuals between  the  two  areas  as  the  birds  constantly  sallied  forth 
after  passing  insects  in  the  manner  customary  to  the  species  and 
seldom  troubled  to  return  to  the  same  spot. 

—WILLIAM  M.  CLAY,  Louisville. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

TO  A PAIR  OF  GOLDFINCES 
By  Sue  Wyatt- Semple 

Blossoming  forth  in  gold  and  black,  he  sings 
A soft  and  tender  song,  canary-like, 

To  his  beloved  sweetheart,  while  she  clings 
To  dandelions  or  a mullein  spike. 

Then  bounding  through  the  blue,  now  rising — falling 
In  aerial  waves,  he  calls  a twittering  note — 

A sweet  per-chic-o-ree,  which  is  enthralling 

To  his  drab  mate  as  through  the  air  they  float. 

Their  cup-like  nest  is  lined  with  thistle-fluff — - 
A cozy,  compact  structure  made  of  moss, 

Fine  grass  and  fibers,  placed  up  high  enough 
In  prickly  plants  to  help  protect  its  boss. 

I envy  her  his  dear,  dear  dearie  song 
He  trills  in  his  love-making  all  day  long. 


GORDON  WILSON,  OUR  EIGHTH  LIFE  MEMBER 
Our  president  has  joined  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  life 
members  in  the  K.  O.  S.  We  now  have  added  $200.00  to  our  endow- 
ment funds  with  the  purchase  of  a second  share  of  Building  and 
Loan  Stock.  Dr.  Wilson’s  long  interest  in  birds  began  in  the  spring 
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of  1914  when  he  kept  his  first  list,  only  84  for  the  season.  His  first 
publication  was  the  1918  Christmas  Census,  which  appeared  in  Bird- 
Lore.  This  brought  him  an  invitation  to  join  the  W.  O.  C.  and  the 
aquaintance  of  Mr.  Ganier.  His  early  studies  culminated  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  “Birds  of  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky”  in  Auk  for  1922. 
He  was  also  elected  secretary  of  the  Wilson  Ornithological  Club  that 
year.  Two  years  later  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  forming  the 
Kentucky  Ornithological  Society,  for  which  he  has  ever  since  been 
the  chief  sponsor  and  hardest  worker.  In  recent  years  Wilson’s  chief 
interests  have  been  the  aquatic  species  which  appear  whenever  the 
farm  lands  flood  around  Bowling  Green  and  the  birds  of  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  National  Park.  When  Dr.  Wilson  decided  to  complete 
work  on  his  doctorate  in  English  at  University  of  Indiana,  he  select- 
ed the  Life  of  Alexander  Wilson,  the  father  of  American  Ornithology, 
as  his  subject,  thus  combining  his  hobby  with  his  profession.  Yes, 
his  real  profession  is  professor  and  head  of  the  English  Department 
at  Western.  To  appreciate  how  widely  used  and  well-known  are  his 
writings  on  birds,  one  needs  only  to  go  through  a series  of  mono- 
graphs on  American  birds  to  find  that  in  nearly  every  case  the 
status  of  that  bird  for  Kentucky  is  largely  established  by  quoting 
the  English  professor  from  Bowling  Green. 


WHO  WILL  BE  OUR  NINTH  LIFE  MEMBER? 

Life  membership  is  only  $25.00,  and  at  the  present  low  rate  of 
interest  it  is  an  excellent  investment.  Contributions  to  the  K.  O.  S. 
are  deductible  from  income  tax  returns.  Life  members  receive  the 
Kentucky  Warbler  for  life  and  are  in  every  way  fully  paid-up  active 
members.  With  the  present  deflated  value  of  money,  organizations 
all  over  the  country  are  finding  a great  increase  in  life  memberships. 
In  addition  life  members  are  regarded  as  benefactors  of  the  K.  O.  S. 
Plan  to  give  your  husband,  wife,  son,  daughter,  a Christmas  present 
of  a life  membership. 


THE  JEFFERSON  COUNTY  FOREST 

Plans  to  establish  a county  forest  in  Jefferson  County  are  now 
well  on  their  way.  The  former  state  forester  of  Indiana,  Major  Paul 
Yost,  has  been  employed  to  direct  the  activities.  He  is  anxious  to 
have  members  of  our  society  help  him  to  make  a study  of  abundance 
of  birds  (and  other  wild  life)  in  the  area  before  protection  and  man- 
agement begin  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  abundance  after  the 
area  has  been  in  the  reservation  for  five  or  more  years. 


ARTICLES  ON  KENTUCKY  BIRDS  IN  OTHER  JOURNALS 
Wilson,  Gordon.  “Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  Is  Wild  Bird 
Sanctuary”,  Illustrated  by  six  photographs,  mostly  by  Mabel  Slack. 
In  Kentucky,  Spring,  1946,  pp.  20,  21,  and  38,  39.  Miss  Slack’s  beauti- 
ful pictures  are  reproduced  in  excellent  fashion  and  Dr.  Wilson  tells 
of  many  birds  to  be  found  there. 

Wallace,  Earl.  “Predators.”  Kentucky,  Happy  Hunting  Ground, 
Vol.  I,  No.  3,  May,  1948,  p.  6.  An  excellent  discussion  of  the  balance 
of  nature  and  the  desirability  of  protecting  hawks,  owls,  foxes, 
skunks,  and  other  beasts  of  prey.  Also  in  same  journal,  page  13, 
“Great  Blue  Heron  is  Silent  Harbinger  of  Worm  Fishing  to  Willow 
Pole  Youth”.  A discussion  of  the  habits  of  this  great  bird,  especially 
in  reference  to  its  fish-eating  propensities.  On  “a  very  small  per- 
centage of  its  catch  are  of  the  kinds  useful  to  man”. 


THE  KENTUCKY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 


Founded — In  1923  by  B.  C.  Bacon,  L.  Otley  Pindar,  and  Gordon 
Wilson. 

Purpose — To  encourage  the  study  of  birds  and  to  sponsor  meas- 
ures for  their  protection. 

Organ — THE  KENTUCKY  WARBLER,  a quarterly  journal  of 
ornithology. 

Meetings — Spring:  in  Louisville,  at  the  time  of  the  Kentucky 
Education  Association;  Fall,  in  some  place  of  interest  out 
in  the  state. 

Dues — One  dollar  a year;  this  includes  membership  in  local 
chapters. 

1946  Officers — 

President — Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Bowling  Green. 
Vice-President— Miss  Mabel  Slack,  Louisville. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Miss  Helen  G.  Browning,  206  West 
Oak,  Louisville  3. 

Retiring  President— Major  Victor  K.  Dodge,  Lexington. 

Councillors — West:  Mr.  Gerald  F.  Baker,  Golden  Pond;  Cen- 
tral: Mrs.  Anne  Stamm,  Louisville;  East:  Mrs.  J.  Kid- 
well  Grannis,  Flemingsburg. 

Curator — Mr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Ridge  Road,  Anchorage. 
Please  send  specimens,  data  concerning  migration,  nest- 
ing records,  etc.,  to  him. 

Librarian  and  Custodian  of  Endowment  Fund — Miss  Evelyn 
J.  Schneider,  University  of  Louisville  Library,  Louis- 
ville. Please  send  her  books,  reprints,  pamphlets,  and 
ornithological  magazines. 

Advisory  Committee  (official  representatives  of  the  society 
in  their  sections  of  the  state) : Miss  Grace  Wyatt, 
Murray;  Dr.  T.  Atchison  Frazer,  Marion;  Mrs.  Sue 
Wyatt  Semple,  Providence;  James  William  Hancock, 
Madisonville;  Dr.  Cynthia  C.  Counce,  Hopkinsville; 
Mrs.  Nelson  Nuckols,  Glasgow;  Mrs.  F.  Everett  Frei, 
Plorse  Cave;  Dr.  Gladys  Smithwick,  Lexington;  Dr. 
Anna  A.  Schnieb,  Richmond;  Dr.  John  Bangson,  Berea; 
Mrs.  John  H.  Mayer,  Cynthiana;  Mr.  C.  Alex.  Van 
Arsdall,  Harrodsburg;  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson,  Maysville; 
Mr.  A.  F.  Ganier,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Madden  Hobson,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Editor-in-chief — Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  3011  Meade  Avenue, 
Louisville  4.  Send  news  items,  notes,  and  articles  for 
publication  to  him  or  to  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Brecher, 
Field  Notes  Editor,  1900  Spring  Drive,  Louisville  5; 
or  to  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Census  Editor,  Teachers 
College,  Bowling  Green. 
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NEST  OF  CEDAR  WAXWING  AT  LOUISVILLE 
By  Burt  L.  Monroe,  State  Ornithologist,  Anchorage 

An  article  appearing  in  the  Louisville  Times  for  July  19,  1946, 
regarding  the  locating  of  a nest  of  the  Cedar  Waxwing  (Bomby cilia 
cedrorum)  in  Jefferson  County,  Kentucky,  by  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Zimmer  prompts  me  to  record  a nest  of  this  species  found  twelve 
years  ago  at  Louisville  in  the  same  county. 

The  nest  was  found  on  August  19,  1934,  in  a yard  in  the  subur- 
ban residential  section  of  Crescent  Hill,  a well-populated  area.  Al- 
though the  yard  in  which  the  nest  was  found  contained  fruit  trees, 
such  as  cherry,  pear,  and  peach  trees,  and  although  there  were  fruit 
trees  of  the  same  varieties  as  well  as  apple  trees  in  the  yards  on 
both  sides,  the  Waxwing  had  chosen  the  horizontal  limb  of  a syca- 
more tree  for  its  nest.  It  was  saddled  on  the  limb  about  20  feet  up 
from  the  ground,  in  a very  inaccessible  position. 

Oliver  Davie  (1898,  p.  414),  one  of  the  early  authorities  on  nest- 
ing habits  of  birds,  states  that  “the  usual  position  of  the  nest  of  these 
species  is  in  a cedar  bush  or  orchard  tree,  and  it  is  often  placed  in 
a sycamore,  the  distance  varying  from  four  to  eighteen  feet  from 
the  ground.”  A sizable  cedar  bush  was  within  fifty  feet  of  the  nest- 
ing site,  but,  as  with  the  fruit  trees,  the  bird  .chose  to  ignore  it  in 
favor  of  the  sycamore  location. 

Discovery  of  the  nest,  a rather  bulky  affair  composed  of  leaves, 
roots,  bark,  twigs,  and  weeds  but  with  no  signs  of  either  twine  or 
rags  in  its  construction,  was  made  when  an  adult  made  two  trips  at 
very  short  intervals  into  the  tree.  It  was  seen  to  feed  young  birds  in 
the  nest,  the  exact  number  of  which  could  not  be  determined  but 
seemed  to  be  three.  They  were  well  fledged  but  had  not  left  the  nest 
two  days  later.  At  that  time,  the  writer  left  the  city  for  a period 
of  two  weeks,  and  when  I returned,  the  nest,  which  of  course  was 
empty  long  before  that  time,  had  been  practically  demolished  by 
falling  branches  of  the  tree  occasioned  by  a violent  windstorm. 

In  the  “Breeding  Bird  Census  for  Kentucky”  (Wilson,  1942,  Edi- 
tor) I listed  the  Cedar  Waxwing  as  a rare  breeding  bird  in  Jefferson 
County  on  the  basis  of  this  early  1934  record.  In  the  same  article, 
Welter  and  Barbour  recorded  it  as  a rare  breeding  bird  in  Rowan 
County,  and  it  would  be  of  general  interest  if  exact  breeding  data 
for  this  area  could  be  published. 

Suspected  breeding  of  the  bird  in  other  areas  of  the  state  have 
been  recorded  such  as  the  one  by  Wetmore  (1940)  on  Black  Mountain, 
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Harlan  County;  by  Barbour  (1941),  who  says  “I  found  it  abundant 
after  August  5”;  and  by  Gordon  Wilson  (1942)  at  Bowling  Green  and 
Mammoth  Cave.  In  the  adjoining  state  of  Ohio,  Karl  Maslowski 
and  Christian  Goetz  found  two  nests  of  this  species  at  Cincinnati, 
just  across  the  Ohio  River  from  Kentucky,  on  June  20,  1931  (Good- 
paster,  1941). 

Further  investigations  of  the  summer  status  of  the  Cedar  Wax- 
wing will  doubtless  reveal  that  this  bird  nests  more  commonly 
throughout  much  of  the  state,  especially  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
sections,  than  heretofore  suspected. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  NESTING  OF  THE  SCARLET  TANAGER 

By  Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Louisville 

On  June  1,  1946,  in  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park,  in  an  area 
located  in  Edmonson  County  at  approximately  370  11’  North  Latitude 
and  860  6’  West  Longitude,  a group  of  K.  O.  S.  members  were  looking 
for  nesting  birds.  In  company  with  Wood  Bousman,  the  writer  was 
proceeding  down  a woodland  trail  when  the  song  of  a Scarlet  Tanager 
(Piranga  olivacea)*  was  heard.  We  stopped  to  find  the  singer,  and 
shortly  after  finding  the  male,  a little  to  the  left  of  our  path,  we 
saw  a bird  fly  into  a tree  some  twenty  feet  in  front  of  us.  This 
proved  to  be  a female  Scarlet  Tanager,  and  she  had  a small  butter- 
fly in  her  bill.  Her  presence  indicated  that  we  were  in  the  vicinity 
of  a nest;  so  we  kept  the  glasses  trained  on  her  to  see  whether  she 
would  fly  to  her  young. 

At  this  juncture  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  appeared  along  the  trail 
from  the  opposite  direction  and  stopped  to  note  the  song  of  a Hooded 
Warbler  in  the  distance.  We  called  his  attention  to  the  pair  of  tana- 
gers,  and  the  birds  remained  within  easy  sight,  shifting  slightly  to 


* Changed  from  Piranga  erythromelas  by  the  19th  supplement  to  the 
fourth  ed.  of  the  A.  O.  U.  check-list. 
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our  right  as  we  looked  at  the  trees  overhead  in  search  of  the  nest. 
I perceived  a nest  approximately  27  feet  above  the  ground  and  some 
5 feet  out  from  the  trunk  of  a young  tulip  poplar  tree.  This  nest 
was  made  of  dark-looking  materials,  and  from  our  position  we  could 
see  nothing  but  an  opaque  mass,  with  no  indication  that  it  was  the 
nest  we  sought.  Yet  by  this  time  the  female  tanager  was  uttering 
an  alarm  note  that  gave  us  a fairly  good  idea  that  this  was  her 
nest.  It  was  also  from  this  location  that  we  first  heard  the  male 
sing. 

After  about  five  minutes  of  waiting,  Dr.  Wilson  went  on  to 
find  others  of  his  party,  but  we  decided  to  wait  until  the  bird 
showed  us  the  nest.  The  male  made  no  sound  at  all,  but  the  female 
constantly  repeated  her  alarmed  call  of  three  syllables — chip  chirre; 
the  first  syllable  staccato,  and  the  last  slurred  over  from  the  second. 
During  all  this  time  the  female  kept  the  butterfly  in  her  bill,  but, 
after  5 more  minutes  of  calling,  we  noted  that  the  insect  was  missing. 
During  the  next  half  hour  the  female  moved  in  a semicircle  around 
our  right  in  about  a thirty-foot  radius.  Not  once,  however,  did  she 
cross  the  trail  to  the  side  on  which  the  poplar  stood.  The  male 
would  disappear  at  intervals,  but  he  always  returned  to  perch  close 
to  the  female.  Yet  he,  too,  never  went  near  the  nest  in  question. 

It  had  been  drizzling  all  morning,  and,  although  everything  was 
soaking  wet,  we  crouched  on  the  trail,  where  we  could  observe  the 
suspected  nest  and  still  watch  the  female.  The  open  second-growth 
woods  were  composed  mostly  of  hickory,  oak,  dogwood,  maple,  and 
poplar  trees.  The  foliage  of  the  treetops  closed  out  most  of  the 
sunlight,  causing  many  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  trees  to  die  and 
discouraging  the  undergrowth  at  the  same  time.  Thus  it  was  easy 
to  follow  the  movements  of  the  tanagers,  which  continued  to  perch 
about  20  feet  from  the  ground.  A short  distance  beyond  the  poplar 
tree  containing  the  nest,  the  woods  thinned  out  into  a clearing  which 
was  growing  up  with  sassafras  and  sumac. 

About  this  time  the  female  crossed  the  trail,  although  she  was 
still  thirty  feet  from  the  nest.  The  male  then  disappeared  to  a point 
somewhere  near  and  above  the  nest  and  burst  into  song  for  about 
a minute's  duration,  as  if  to  encourage  his  mate.  This  effort  produc- 
ed no  visible  reaction  from  the  female,  as  she  still  continued  her 
alarm  note  and  did  not  change  her  position.  Then  the  male  sud- 
denly appeared  on  a young  hickory  almost  under  the  nest,  and  ap- 
proximately five  feet  off  the  ground.  He  seemed  to  be  feeding,  and 
shortly  thereafter  he  perched  alongside  the  female.  After  a short 
time  he  flew  down  again  to  a point  about  three  feet  from  the  ground 
and,  evidently  finding  an  insect  there,  without  further  ado  went 
straight  to  the  suspected  nest.  He  remained  there  only  a short  time, 
then  flew  off  to  the  clearing.  In  two  minutes  he  was  back  again  at 
the  nest.  This  visit  either  reassured  his  mate  or  aroused  such  cur- 
iosity or  feeling  of  responsibility  in  her  that  she,  too,  now  flew 
directly  to  the  nest,  still  uttering  her  chip  chirre  continuously.  Af- 
ter a careful  inspection  of  the  nest  she  flew  away,  and  the  male  re- 
turned with  food.  In  a few  minutes  the  female  visited  the  nest 
again,  and  since  the  preceding  events  proved  that  this  was  their 
nest,  we  thought  we  had  better  move  on  and  let  the  pair  feed  their 
young  in  peace,  as  we  had  delayed  them  for  nearly  an  hour. 

As  a further  indication  of  the  type  of  territory  in  which  this 
nest  was  located,  during  this  period  we  saw  only  one  other  bird,  a 
Red-eyed  Vireo,  and  heard  the  calls  of  two  Wood  Thrushes,  one  Blue 
Jay,  one  Oven-bird,  one  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  and  an  Indigo 
Bunting,  which  sang  in  the  clearing. 
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About  three  o’clock  the  following  afternoon,  the  writer  took 
Harvey  Lovell  to  the  site,  but  the  nest  was  deserted,  and  no  sound 
of  the  tanagers  was  heard.  Light  could  now  be  seen  through  the 
interstices  of  the  loosely  constructed  nest,  whereas  the  day  before 
the  nest  had  appeared  as  a dark,  solid  mass.  Lovell  was  able  to 
climb  the  tree  and  could  observe  that  the  nest  was  securely  cradled 
in  a wild  grape  vine,  entwined  about  the  small  horizontal  branch  of 
the  poplar  tree.  The  interior  of  the  nest  seemed  to  be  lined  with 
grasses  or  rootlets  with  a deeper  brown  color  than  the  coarser  gray- 
ish grasses  making  up  the  body  of  the  nest.  The  nest  itself  was 
about  four  inches  in  diameter  and  was  comparatively  flat,  not  being 
deeply  cupped.  Nuttall  (1832,  p.  467)  in  his  description  says,  “ . . . 
and  the  whole  of  the  substances  is  so  thinly  platted  as  readily  to 
admit  the  light  through  their  interstices,  thus  forming  a very  clean 
and  airy  bed  for  the  brood,  well  suited  for  the  mildness  and  warmth 
of  the  season  in  which  they  are  produced.  The  eggs,  3 or  4,  are  a 
dull  blue,  spotted  with  two  or  three  shades  of  brown  or  purple,  most 
numerous  towards  the  larger  end.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  breeding  record  for  the 
Scarlet  Tanager  in  Kentucky  came  from  this  park.  Hibbard  (1935) 
states  that  in  the  summer  of  1934  “two  pairs  were  observed  nesting 
in  the  park  area,  one  in  Floating  Mill  Hollow  and  the  other  along 
Ugly  Creek.”  He  does  not  state  that  the  actual  nests  were  dis- 
covered, as  he  does  in  regard  to  a House  Wren  in  the  same  article. 

Audubon  (1870,  p.  227)  in  describing  the  nesting  of  the  Scarlet 
Tanager,  says  in  part:  “In  Louisiana  the  eggs  are  deposited  by  the 

first  of  May,  about  a month  later  in  our  central  districts,  but  in  the 
state  of  Maine  frequently  not  until  the  middle  of  June.  It  never 
raises  more  than  one  brood  in  the  season,  and  . . . they  are  plentiful 
in  the  Jerseys,  where  they  usually  arrive  about  the  middle  of  May, 
in  Kentucky,  and  along  the  Missouri;  and,  in  short,  are  generally 
dispersed  over  the  Union.” 

In  his  composite  list  of  the  breeding  birds  of  Kentucky,  Gordon 
Wilson  (1942)  shows  it  to  be  fairly  well  distributed  over  the  state, 
although  Pindar  (1925,  p.  164)  says,  iri  speaking  of  the  birds  of  Ful- 
ton County  in  1889,  that  it  is  “very  rare.  I have  seen  three  males, 
one  in  June,  1884,  one  on  August  17,  1887,  and  one  on  August  13, 
1888.  I killed  a female  on  October  2,  1888.”  In  1925  he  further  com- 
ments that  “two  males  were  observed  in  the  spring  of  1890.  In 
1893  the  species  was  slightly  more  numerous  during  the  migrations, 
and  at  least  one  pair  remained  through  the  summer,  although  no 
nest  was  found.” 

Again,  Wilson  (1923)  in  his  notes  on  the  birds  of  Calloway 
County,  which  is  located  in  the  Purchase  on  the  Tennessee  line,  and 
just  about  forty  miles  east  of  Fulton  County,  lists  the  Scarlet  Tanager 
as  a “Rare  Migrant,”  while  Blincoe  in  1925  (in  his  revision  of  Beck- 
ham’s list  of  1885)  lists  it  only  as  a migrant  in  Nelson  County;  yet 
several  Louisville  observers  have  recorded  it  during  the  breeding 
season  in  the  Bernheim  Forest  in  Bullitt  County,  which  is  contiguous 
to  Nelson  County.  It  has  also  been  recorded  in  June  by  this  group 
at  Otter  Creek  Recreational  Area,  located  25  miles  southwest  of 
Louisville,  in  Meade  County;  in  the  hills  in  the  southern  part  of 
Jefferson  County;  and  15  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Louisville  in  Old- 
ham County.  Burt  Monroe  has  two  skins  in  his  collection  taken  in 
the  higher  elevations  10  miles  south  of  Louisville.  These  specimens 
have  brood  patches,  which  is  definite  evidence  that  the  birds  were 
nesting  there. 
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There  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  this  tanager  breeds 
throughout  eastern  Kentucky.  However,  while  its  presence  has  been 
noted  in  many  areas  in  the  breeding  season,  no  definite  instances  have 
been  cited  except  possibly  that  of  Hibbard,  as  noted  above.  Nor  has 
any  description  of  a Kentucky  nest  appeared  in  the  literature.  Near- 
ly every  statement  regarding  its  occurance  is  general,  such  as  that  by 
Figgins  (1945,  p.  306) : “The  Scarlet  Tanager  breeds  in  Kentucky, 

chiefly  in  the  mountainous  areas  but  nowhere  so  abundantly  as  the 
next  described  species”  (the  Summer  Tanager).  This  statement  is 
corroborated  by  data  secured  by  Patten  (1946),  who  made  a check 
of  the  birds  present  during  the  month  of  June  in  a hilly,  wooded 
area  located  five  miles  southeast  of  Berea.  He  observed  a total  of 
105  Scarlet  Tanagers  covering  26  different  days  or  an  average  of  4.04 
per  day.  A total  of  88  different  species  were  found  in  the  area,  and 
the  Scarlet  Tanager  was  34th  in  relative  abundance,  whereas  the 
Summer  Tanager  stood  18th  in  relative  abundance. 

However,  the  presence  of  the  Scarlet  Tanager  seems  to  be  spot- 
ty, for  while  Ganier  and  Clebsch  (1940)  report  finding  thirty-one 
of  this  species  during  a stay  of  eight  days,  in  June,  1940,  in  Fall 
Creek  State  Park  in  Southeastern  Tennessee,  yet  Ijams  (1940) 
speaking  of  a wooded  area  bordered  by  a high  bluff  and  a river  in 
the  Knoxville  area,  says,  “the  nesting  of  the  Scarlet  Tanager  in  1924 
I consider  as  accidental,  as  it  is  the  only  record  in  the  twenty-five 
years  I have  been  living  here”. 

I checked  back  through  all  the  volumes  of  the  Auk  and  found 
only  two  references  pertaining  to  the  details  of  this  bird’s  nesting. 
In  the  later  reference,  Burleigh  (1927),  speaking  of  the  Scarlet  Tan- 
ager in  northeastern  Georgia,  says,  “this  is  a common  breeding 
bird  through  the  mountains  in  the  northern  tier  of  counties,  but 
there  are  few  actual  records  of  the  nest  being  found.  With  the  lit- 
tle time  at  my  disposal  I succeeded  in  locating  but  one  nest  which, 
on  June  22,  1923,  held  three  eggs  possibly  half  incubated.  It  was 
forty-five  feet  from  the  ground  at  the  outer  end  of  a limb  of  a tall 
slender  black  gum  in  open  woods,  halfway  up  the  mountainside,  and 
was  compactly  built  of  weed  stems  and  rootlets,  lined  with  fine  weed 
stems”. 

In  the  earlier  reference  Hales  (1896)  describes  in  detail  a nest 
of  the  Scarlet  Tanager  which  was  built  in  the  branches  of  a Norway 
Spruce  and  capable  of  being  watched  from  a house  window.  This 
pair  of  tanagers  was  very  secretive,  the  male  rarely  putting  in  an 
appearance,  the  nest  being  built,  the  eggs  incubated,  and  the  young 
fed  entirely  by  the  female.  He  stated  that  “these  youngsters  were 
perfectly  quiet,  never  clamoring  for  food  like  so  many  other  nest- 
lings.” This  observation  agrees  with  mine  regarding  the  nest  I have 
described,  since  we  did  not  hear  the  nestlings  when  the  parents 
brought  food  to  them.  The  misty  rain  and  cool  weather  may  or 
may  not  have  been  a factor  in  keeping  them  quiet,  but  I have  found 
no  other  comments  on  this  point.  Hales  continues  that  the  next 
year  a pair  of  Scarlet  Tanagers  built  in  the  identical  spot,  but  this 
time  the  male  was  conspicuous  by  his  presence  and  constantly  brought 
food  to  the  young.  Hales  believes  that  this  contrast  in  behavior 
between  the  two  pairs  was  due  to  a different  male  the  second  year. 
Burns  (1915)  has  stated  that  “incubation  is  performed  solely  by  the 
female”. 

The  behavior  of  the  pair  of  tanagers  as  I observed  it  varied 
somewhat  from  the  description  given  by  Alexander  Wilson  (1810), 
who  says  in  part:  “When  you  approach  the  nest,  the  male  keeps 
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cautiously  at  a distance,  as  if  fearful  of  being  seen,  while  the  female 
hovers  around  in  the  greatest  agitation  a,nd  distress.  When  the 
young  leave  the  nest,  the  male  parent  is  then  altogether  indifferent 
of  concealment." 

In  conclusion,  while  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  Scar- 
let Tanager  breeds  throughout  Kentucky  wherever  its  habitat  of 
open  woods  is  found,  and  which  occurs  more  logically  and  abundantly 
in  eastern  Kentucky,  yet  this  tanager  is  not  a too  common  species, 
and  definite  descriptions  of  its  nesting  are  lacking  in  the  literature. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  I have  cited  in  detail  the  circumstances  con- 
cerning the  nest,  for  the  sake  of  the  record. 
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A MOURNING  DOVE  GIVES  A LESSON  IN  ORNITHOLOGY 
Virginia  Winstandley, 

Assistant  Librarian,  University  of  Louisville 

The  ambitious  bird  parents  inadvertently  furthered  the  education 
of  both  faculty  and  students  when  they  chose  a window  ledge  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  University  of  Louisville’s  Administration  Building 
as  a site  for  their  nest,  with  only  a windowpane  between  it  and  the 
Library’s  Periodical  Stack  Room!  There,  high  above  the  budding 
trees  and  about  thirty  feet  from  the  green  lawn  below,  two  Mourning 
Doves  were  seen  building  during  the  second  week  in  March.  They 
could  not  have  known  that  this  was  the  one  window  which  had  not 
been  opened  for  years,  and  that  the  new  leaves  of  the  thick  ivy  vines 
grown  along  the  ledge  and  twined  across  the  glass  would  soon  form 
a perfect  canopy  of  protection. 

An  “L”  window  about  seventeen  feet  away  provided  a good 
vantage  point  for  views  of  the  incubating  birds  the  following  week, 
after  one  was  discovered  March  22  sitting  on  the  nest.  The  bird  sat 
in  a horizontal  position  along  the  ledge,  at  one  time  facing  the  east, 
and  at  another  the  west. 

A much  closer  glimpse  from  the  other  side  of  the  nest  could  be 
had  through  the  window,  although  it  was  necessary  for  the  viewer 
to  move  cautiously  to  see  the  dove’s  rounded  head,  smooth  body,  and 
long  pointed  tail  showing  above  the  three-inch-high  window  frame. 
How  well  the  delicate  coloring  could  be  observed — the  soft  rose  and 
gold  spots  on  the  side  of  the  throat  showing  a velvety  sheen,  and  the 
fawn-brown  of  the  feathers  and  dark  spots  on  the  wings  being  easily 
detected  among  the  then  tiny  ivy  leaflets.  So  near  the  dove  was,  and 
yet  how  far  from  reach,  for  the  pane,  only  a few  inches  away  from 
its  body,  served  as  a barrier  supreme;  anyone  could  see  at  a glance 
that  the  least  movement  of  the  window  would  certainly  hurl  this 
avian  home  to  its  destruction. 

The  nest  was  observed  on  the  following  day,  when  one  of  the 
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birds  departed,  to  reveal,  just  visible  below  the  window  frame,  two 
clear,  white  eggs  lying  in  the  loosely  woven  twigs.  Thereafter,  the 
mother  or  father  was  seen  almost  constantly  incubating,  very  con- 
scious of  an  audience,  no  matter  how  quietly  the  observer  stepped 
inside  the  room. 

A Mourning  Dove’s  traditional  calmness  was  evident  in  the 
parent’s  quiet  mien  as  several  pairs  of  human  eyes  gazed  at  every 
opportunity  during  the  succeeding  days.  However,  the  eyelid  blink- 
ing over  a wary  eye  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals,  and  the  oc- 
casional turnings  of  the  head  toward  the  room  showed  signs  of  inner 
trepidation. 

Only  a few  times  was  it  possible  to  discover  the  nest  vacant, 
but  on  March  23  a bird  was  seen  to  leave  about  11:00  a.  m.  and 
noticed  again  on  the  nest  by  12:00.  Did  the  parents  ever  exchange 
places  directly,  or  did  one  always  come  back  after  the  other  had 
departed?  At  least  once  our  question  was  partially  answered  while 
a moving  picture  was  being  taken  on  March  28.  The  second  bird 
suddenly  flew  toward  the  ledge  where  the  mate  was  sitting,  was 
startled  before  landing,  and  flew  as  suddenly  away,  the  white  bands 
on  the  tail  especially  conspicuous.  Evidently,  if  no  one  had  been 
near,  the  exchange  would  have  taken  place  on  or  near  the  nest.  It 
was  possible  the  same  day,  about  3:00  p.  m.,  when  the  first  bird  un- 
expectedly flew,  to  hurry  to  the  17-foot  distant  window,  and  to  be 
present  with  the  movie  camera  when  one  of  the  two  returned  a short 
time  later,  alighting  first  on  the  left  side  of  the  ledge,  then  below  the 
nest,  and  finally  easing  itself  upon  the  eggs. 

Although  the  window  had  a northern  exposure  with  no  March 
sunshine  reaching  its  shadows,  by  April  1 the  ivy’s  new  leaves  had 
grown  large  enough  to  cover  almost  completely  the  hiding  place. 
No  longer  could  it  even  be  seen  from  a distance,  and  from  inside  the 
room  numerous  leaves  and  stems  obstructed  the  view  of  the  incu- 
bating bird. 

By  April  9 mother  and  father  had  been  seen  to  change  positions 
more  often.  During  the  next  few  days  each  appeared  to  move  around 
to  some  extent  while  on  the  nest,  but  every  time  someone  looked,  a 
now  familiar  parent  covered  the  spot  completely.  On  several  oc- 
casions we  tapped  on  the  windowpane  with  our  hands,  expecting  to 
frighten  the  dove  away.  Instead,  she  pecked  back  at  us,  striking 
the  pane  a clear,  resounding  blow  and  refusing  to  vacate. 

Thus  were  missed  the  exciting  moments  when  Baby  emerged  into 
the  world.  Lo  and  behold — when  the  site  was  glimpsed  on  the  after- 
noon of  April  13,  a round  bunch  of  dark-feathered  life  was  seen  there, 
with  the  second  egg  unhatched.  Dovey  Coed,  already  several  days  old, 
had  made  an  entrance  on  the  University  campus!  The  fuzzy,  white- 
tipped  feathers  on  the  head  gave  a whitish  appearance,  but  those  on 
the  body  blended  perfectly  with  the  dark  twigs  of  the  nest.  The 
black  eye  that  faced  the  window,  large  and  limpid  like  the  parents’, 
looked  occasionally  through  the  pane,  while  a distinct  cheeping  note 
could  be  heard  when  we  approached  the  glass. 

Those  twittering  sounds  did  not  go  unnoticed,  for  all  at  once  the 
bunch  of  feathers  reared  up,  swept  its  wings  outward,  and  in  a flash 
a parent  bird  was  upon  the  sill,  letting  Dovey  receive  regurgitated 
pigeon  milk  from  its  bill.  A flutter  of  wings,  and  the  parent  was 
away,  not  to  return  while  anyone  was  looking. 

After  two  more  days,  Dovey’s  contour  feathers  began  to  unsheath 
and  changed  from  black  to  a brownish  tinge,  dark  spots  showed  on 
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her  head,  while  the  gummy  black  bill  curved  slightly  downward. 
The  parents  grew  bolder  as  they  flew  back  and  forth,  alighting  on 
the  nest  regardless  of  an  audience  on  the  other  side  of  the  pane.  On 
one  of  the  feeding  trips,  about  9:30  a.  m.,  April  15,  a dove  landed 
on  the  second-floor  window,  that  of  the  Librarian’s  office  itself, 
gazed  into  the  room,  then  flew  away  to  the  higher  window  directly 
above. 

No  wonder  their  fledgling  was  so  important!  Hadn’t  she  been  ac- 
cepted as  a University  studient — being  photographed  in  color  by  the 
Head  Librarian,  from  every  angle  possible  through  the  windowpane  ? 
Other  members  of  the  faculty  had  conferred  with  her,  also, — one  a 
biology  professor  who  examined  her  closely  on  several  occasions, 


NESTLING  DOVE 

and  another,  the  Dean  of  the  College,  who  officially  welcomed  her 
to  the  campus.  An  ex-president  of  the  local  bird  club  also  made  a 
special  visit  to  her  “room”,  and  some  students,  having  their  first 
opportunity  to  see  a young  bird  at  close  range,  were  given  the  chance 
of  a special  laboratory  experiment  in  ornithology. 

Soon  came  the  inevitable  exam.  time.  We  deemed  ourselves  un- 
usually fortunate  to  be  present  behind  the  window  when  both  parents 
lit  by  the  nest  and  proceeded  to  give  baby  an  important  lesson  in 
how  to  fly!  How  they  fluttered  and  lifted  their  wings,  cooing  and 
encouraging  as  Dovey  followed  suit!  Since  the  day  was  chilly  and 
rainy,  it  was  a relief  to  find  that  more  practice  might  take  place  be- 
fore the  flight,  for  5:00  o’clock  again  found  Mother  brooding,  and 
though  more  erect  than  when  incubating,  still  completely  hiding  her 
fledgling  from  view  and  from  the  increasing  rain-drops. 

On  April  16  Dovey  was  noticed  to  be  alone  more  often,  her  feed- 
ing time  apparently  coming  at  longer  intervals.  All  day  the  distinct 
cooing  notes  of  the  parents  were  heard,  coming  from  the  roof  top 
above  the  ivy-covered  window,  first  loud  and  then  subsiding  as  a 
dove  would  dart  past  the  nest  to  the  trees  below.  Did  their  pupil 
follow?  Not  yet,  for  several  days  again  passed,  while  the  baby  be- 
came more  and  more  active,  pecking  at  the  leaves  brushing  her  body, 
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turning  to  the  outdoors  and  open  spaces,  and  on  April  20  walking 
several  steps  along  the  ledge  outside  of  the  nest. 

Then,  finally  the  important  moment  arrived  when,  unseen  bv 
those  who  had  been  hoping  to  view  the  departure,  Dovey  ventured 
forth.  For  on  April  22,  just  about  a month  after  the  eggs  were  de- 
posited, the  high  home  was  found  empty  of  its  occupant  only  the 
unhatched  egg  left  to  mark  the  spot.  The  campus  fledgling  must 
have  learned  her  lessons  well,  for  at  some  time  between  Saturday 
noon  and  Monday  morning,  while  both  faculty  and  students  were  all 
away,  she  had  made  her  commencement  into  the  springtime  world. 

****** 


FIELD  NOTES 


SOME  TOWN  RECORDS  FOR  WOODLAND  BIRDS 

Nearly  every  year  I find  in  migration  some  of  the  wildest  birds 
right  in  my  yard.  In  1943  a Veery  was  often  seen  in  our  driveway 
and  serenaded  us  from  the  bushes  behind  my  lot  for  many  days  at 
the  end  of  the  spring  migration  season.  In  1944  an  Ovenbird  appear- 
ed in  my  yard  on  May  14  and  seemed  as  wild  as  those  that  I have 
found  in  the  wildest  woods.  Once  some  years  back  a Parula  Warbler 
fed  in  the  ash  trees  in  my  front  yard  the  better  part  of  a July  day. 
On  August  30,  1941,  a Red-breasted  Nuthatch  called  and  fed  in  the 
yard.  Twice  in  recent  years  a Whip-poor-will  has  called  on  the 
campus  of  Western  State  Teachers  College,  just  across  the  street 
from  my  house.  On  May  14,  1945,  a Prairie  Warbler  appeared  just 
behind  my  yard,  though  I had  been  unable  to  find  it  on  a whole  day’s 
trip  to  the  country.  The  next  day  I found  the  Worm-eating  and  the 
Connecticut  Warblers  feeding  in  the  box  elders  in  my  side  yard,  either 
one  of  which  is  a find  in  the  most  remote  woods. 

— GORDON  WILSON,  Western  State  Teachers’  College,  Bowling 
Green. 

* * # * * * 

THE  FOOD  OF  A BARN  OWL 

On  his  way  to  Louisville  on  October  29,  1945,  Howard  Cleaves, 
the  first  Audubon  Screen  Tour  Lecturer,  picked  up  a dead  Barn  Owl 
(Tyto  alba  pratincola)  on  31-E,  about  35  miles  north  of  Louisville 
in  Southern  Indiana.  In  the  process  of  making  it  up  into  a study  skin 
we  removed  3 rodents  from  its  stomach.  These  were  species  of  small 
mice,  partly  decomposed,  but  easily  identified  as  rodents  by  their 
long  front  incisors.  This  agrees  with  the  frequently  published  re- 
ports on  the  habits  of  the  Barn  Owl,  that  it  is  a very  beneficial 
species,  feeding  largely  on  mice  and  other  obnoxious  small  mammals. 
Since  it  feeds  chiefly  at  night,  it  rarely  catches  birds. 

In  spite  of  continued  persecution  by  man,  the  Bam  Owl  is  probab- 
ly more  common  than  generally  supposed  in  this  area.  Chapman 
says  (Birds  of  Eastern  North  America,  p.  334) : “The  Barn  Owl  con- 
ceals itself  so  well  during  the  day  that,  in  my  experience,  it  is  a 
difficult  bird  to  observe,  even  in  localities  where  it  is  common.  For 
this  reason  the  capture  of  one  of  these  odd-visaged  birds  is  frequent- 
ly the  cause  of  much  excitement  over  the  supposed  discovery  of  an 
animal  entirely  new  to  science,  and  which,  by  the  local  press,  is  gen- 
erally considered  half  bird,  half  monkey.”  Anyone  observing  a nest 
of  the  Bam  Owl  in  Kentucky  should  report  it  to  the  editor  with  full 
details  as  to  location,  number  of  young,  etc. 

— HARVEY  B.  LOVELL,  University  of  Louisville,  Louisville. 
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THE  HOUSE  WREN  AT  'LEXINGTON 

It  would  be  too  strong  a statement  to  insist  that  the  House  Wren 
(Troglodytes  aedon)  was  totally  absent  from  the  Lexington  area  prior 
to  any  certain  date.  However,  during  my  first  eight  years  as  a 
resident  of  Lexington  this  bird  was  so  uncommon  that  I,  for  one, 
never  saw  nor  heard  a single  individual,  about  town  or  afield. 

Then  in  1930  one  or  two  House  Wrens  colonized  at  and  about 
Maxwell  Place.  The  number  has  increased,  though  perhaps  not  re- 
markably, from  year  to  year.  It  has  not  been  wanting  from  the 
bird-lists  during  any  subsequent  year  for  sixteen  years. 

Meanwhile  the  Carolina  Wren  (Thryothorus  ludoviciamis)  has 
been  the  exact  opposite.  Where  I first  knew  the  bird  on  the  north- 
western fringe  of  its  range,  it  gave  the  impression  of  a shy,  retiring 
nature. 

On  coming  to  Lexington  in  1922,  I found  the  Carolina  Wren  oc- 
cupying this  territory  as  a confident,  assured,  old  settler.  Here  it 
is  a bird  of  the  town  as  well  as  the  country,  with  a fondness  for 
bushy  alleys  throughout  the  year,  nesting  on  and  about  arbors, 
porches,  etc.  One  pair  has  been  observed  nesting  inside  a commercial 
greenhouse.  These  are  habits  which  belong  to  the  House  Wren  farther 
north  rather  than  to  the  Carolina  Wren. 

— W.  R.  ALLEN,  Dept,  of  Zoology,  University  of  Kentucky. 

****** 

NASHVILLE  WARBLER  AT  OTTER  CREEK  AREA 

During  a hike  of  the  Seventh  Kentucky  Wildlife  and  Natural 
History  Conference  at  Otter  Creek  Recreation  Area  in  Meade  County, 
I picked  up  a small  warbler  along  the  railroad  tracks  where  they 
circle  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River.  It  proved  to  be  a male  Nashville 
Warbler  (Vermivora  ruficapilla)  in  good  plumage.  The  gray  head 
contrasting  with  the  olive-green  of  the  back,  the  bright  yellow  under- 
parts, and  the  concealed  brownish  cap  made  identification  easy  in  the 
hand.  No  evidence  of  the  cause  of  death  was  immediately  discern  - 
able.  Death  must  have  occured  very  recently,  however,  since  the 
specimen  was  still  fresh  in  spite  of  the  warm  weather.  The  bird 
was  preserved  as  a skin  by  H.  B.  Lovell,  who  reports  that  the  chest 
region  showed  evidence  of  a heavy  blow  such  as  might  occur  from  fly- 
ing into  the  train,  perhaps  at  night.  The  only  other  record  of  this 
Warbler  at  Otter  Creek  is  a sight  record  for  September  21  or  22, 
1940,  made  at  the  First  Wildlife  and  Natural  History  Conference. 

— ROBERT  PETREE,  Louisville. 
****** 

NEST  OF  THE  RUFFED  GROUSE  IN  WOLFE  COUNTY 

There  appear  to  be  few  published  records  of  the  discovery  of  the 
nest  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  (Bonasa  umbellus)  in  Kentucky.  It  has 
been  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  following  may  be  of  interest.  On 
April  20,  1946,  I discovered  a nest  of  this  species  in  Wolfe  County  in 
eastern  Kentucky.  The  location  was  on  Swift  Creek,  about  a mile 
above  its  junction  with  the  Red  River.  The  nest  contained  eight 
whitish  or  cream-colored  eggs,  and  the  material  of  the  nest  consisted 
of  grass,  bits  of  bark,  etc.  It  was  hidden  under  the  drooping  limbs 
of  a large  spruce.  The  nest  was  discovered  when  the  hen  flushed  as 
I approached. 

— HAROLD  E.  ALEXANDER,  Coordinator  Federal  Aid  Division, 
Frankfort. 
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A FALL  LIST  FROM  CUMBERLAND  FALLS  STATE  PARK 

The  following  species  were  seen  by  the  various  field  trips  taken 
by  K.  O.  S.  members  at  the  fall  meeting  at  Cumberland  Falls  State 
Park  on  October  5 and  6;  birds  were  unusually  scarce,  as  was  to  be 
expected  for  the  time  of  year  and  the  restricted  range  of  habitat 
covered:  Turkey  Vulture,  Golden  Eagle,  Ruffed  Grouse,  Spotted 
Sandpiper,  Solitary  Sandpiper,  Chimney  Swift,  Belted  Kingfisher,, 
Flicker,  Pileated  Woodpecker,  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Downy  Wood- 
pecker, Phoebe,  Wood  Pewee,  Blue  Jay,  Crow,  Carolina  Chickadee,, 
Tufted  Titmouse,  Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  Carolina  Wren,  Mocking- 
bird, Olive-backed  Thrush,  Grey-cheeked  Thrush,  Philadelphia  Vireo, 
Red-eyed  Vireo,  Black  and  White  Warbler,  Golden- winged  Warbler, 
Tennessee  Warbler,  Yellow  Warbler,  Cape  May  Warbler,  Black- 
throated  Blue  Warbler,  Black- throated  Green  Warbler,  Cerulean 
Warbler,  Sycamore  Warbler,  Chestnut-sided  Warbler,  Bay-breasted 
Warbler,  Black  Poll  Warbler,  Pine  Warbler,  Prairie  Warbler,  Ameri- 
can Redstart,  Cardinal,  Goldfinch,  White-throated  Sparrow. 

— Compiled  by  GORDON  WILSON  AND  HELEN  BROWNING. 

* * % * * # 

BITTERN  OFF  THE  BEATEN  PATH 

About  five-thirty  P.  M.  on  April  30,  1946,  Dr.  R.  M.  Kendall 
called  me  to  identify  a bird  which  was  perched  in  a neighbor’s  pear 
tree  thirty-five  feet  above  the  ground.  It  had  been  there  for  nearly 
thirty  hours  and  had  attracted  considerable  atttention  because  of  its 
unusual  guttural  tones. 

When  we  arrived,  it  was  sitting  in  full  view,  its  body  erect,  its 
bill  pointing  skyward,  and  its  yellow  eyes  meeting  us  with  a steady 
gaze.  Here  in  a thickly  populated  neighborhood  in  a small  yard  on 
Barret  Avenue  was  an  American  Bittern  stranded  in  a strange  place. 
Since  Bitterns  are  marsh  birds  and  rather  of  the  recluse  type,  I was 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  it  in  these  surroundings.  However, 
Roberts  in  his  Birds  of  Minnesota  and  Todd  in  Birds  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  state  that  the  Bittern:  “Will  occasionally  alight  in  the 
night  during  migration  season  in  city  yards  and  streets.  . . . Not  by 
choice  but  by  accident  apparently  because  of  storms,  fatigue  or  mis- 
taken territory.” 

At  ten  o’clock  of  the  same  evening  Dr.  Kendall  called  to  say  the 
bird  was  gone — so  it  must  have  rested  at  least  thirty-four  hours.  It 
was  the  first  time  I had  even  seen  one  outside  of  its  natural  habitat. 

—MRS.  ANNE  STAMM,  Louisville 

* * * * * 

FREAKS  IN  FEATHERS 

I kept  seeing  flashes  of  white  among  a flock  of  English  Spar- 
rows that  fed  in  a corner  of  our  back  lot.  It  couldn’t  be  Juncos,  I 
thought.  Maybe  some  Vesper  Sparrows,  or,  more  exciting  still,  the 
beautiful  Lark  Sparrow. 

With  the  aid  of  binoculars,  I plainly  discerned  not  just  one,  but 
a pair  of  English  Sparrows  with  white  outer  tail  feathers ! To  verify 
this  oddity  I called  my  neighbor,  Truda  Sigler  Corbin,  as  a witness. 
For  almost  one  whole  morning,  we  chased  that  wary  pair  of  English 
Sparrows  all  over  this  part  of  town;  but  what  a thrill  each  time  we 
glimpsed  the  white  outer  tail  feathers! 

Later,  I discovered  the  pair  building  under  the  eaves  of  what 
was  once  a corn  crib.  Will  the  offspring  also  be  fashioned  with  white 
outer  tail  feathers?  We  hope  to  answer  that  question. 

Another  unusual  observation  during  the  spring  census  was  a fe- 
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male  Cardinal  with  white  and  red  plumage  instead  of  red  and  gray. 
For  a split  second  I hoped  I had  found  a new  crested  bird;  then  I 
saw  the  Cardinal’s  mate  join  her,  dressed  up  in  his  normal  brilliant 
spring  attire. 

— SUE  WYATT-SEMPLE,  Providence. 

* * * * # * 


K.  0*  S,  FALL  MEETING 


By  Helen  Browning,  Secretary-Treasurer 

The  annual  fall  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society 
was  held  at  Cumberland  Falls  State  Park  with  headquarters  at 
Cumberland  Falls  Hotel,  October  4,  5,  and  6,  1946.  Fifty-six  mem- 
bers and  guests  were  present.  Two  program  meetings,  two  business 
meetings,  and  two  series  of  field  trips  made  up  the  program. 

October  4,  Friday,  8:15  P.  M.  Birdship  Forum*  An  informal 
showing  of  slides  and  moving  pictures. 

1.  Kent  Previette  presented  beautiful  color  slides  of  bird  habitats 
in  Cave  Hill  Cemetery,  Louisville.  Hr.  P.  A.  Davies’  superior  slides 
of  Cumberland  Falls  were  then  shown  although  Dr.  Davies  was  not 
present. 

2.  Walter  Shackleton  showed  excellent  kodachrome  movies  of 
the  Prothonotary  Warblers  which  nest  in  his  yard  and  about  which 
he  wrote  the  article  which  appeared  in  the  Warbler.  His  flying- 
squirrel  movie  was  quite  unusual,  since  the  tiny  mammals  were  photo- 
graphed under  flood  lights  as  they  fed  at  night. 

3.  A moving  picture  from  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
showing  warblers  completed  the  program. 

October  5,  Saturday,  8:30  P.  M.  Program  meeting. 

1.  Burt  Monroe,  State  Ornithologist,  gave  an  illustrated  talk 
on  the  “Birds  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.”  Maps  and  charts  of  the  falls 
area  both  before  and  after  Audubon’s  time  and  recent  aerial  views 
were  used  as  a background  for  the  talk.  The  account  of  the  remark- 
able number  of  new  state  records  which  Monroe  has  obtained  on  the 
Falls  as  well  as  the  verification  of  many  other  records  made 
this  a report  of  great  importance.  All  the  rarer  specimens  were 
illustrated  by  Monroe’s  fine  collection  of  study  skins,  which  included 
the  Willet,  the  Knot,  Dowitcher,  White-rumped  Sandpiper,  Buff- 
breasted Sandpiper,  Stilt,  Western  Sandpiper,  Baird’s  Sandpiper, 
Piping,  Black-bellied,  and  Golden  Plovers,  Least,  Black,  Caspian, 
Common,  and  Forster’s  Terns,  Bonaparte’s,  Herring,  and  Ring-billed 
Gulls,  and  several  others.  This  program  was  presented  in  Monroe’s 
usual  clear,  concise  way  interspersed  with  bits  of  sparkling  humor. 

2.  Ed  Ray,  Wild  Life  Supervisor  of  the  Western  Division,  pre- 
sented Wild  Life  in  Western  Kentucky.  Ray  told  the  K.  O.  S.  about 
his  work  as  Wild  Life  Supervisor  in  the  First  District,  which  includes 
the  new  and  fabulous  Kentucky  Lake,  which  has  over  2000  miles  of 
shore  line.  His  description  of  the  flights  of  Snow  and  Blue  Geese  and  the 
other  large  birds  which  frequent  the  lake  made  the  area  seem  most 
attractive,  especially  when  he  offered  our  society  its  facilities  for 
our  spring  meeting.  He  also  presented  two  moving  pictures,  one  on 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources  and  the  other  on  protective 
coloration. 
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BUSINESS  MEETINGS 

October  5,  5:00  P.  M.  Dr.  Wilson,  president,  presiding.  The 
financial  report  was  read  by  Miss  Browning.  The  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  were  approved  as  published  in  the  winter  issue  of  the 
Kentucky  Warbler.  The  amendments  to  the  constitution,  which  pro- 
vide for  the  creation  of  a life  membership  for  twenty-five  dollars 
and  for  the  addition  of  this  money  to  the  endowment  found,  were 
adopted. 

Oct.  6,  8:30  A.  M.  The  nominating  committee  presented  the 
following  slate  of  officers,  which  was  unanimously  elected: 

Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  President 
Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Frei,  Vice-president 
Helen  G.  Browning,  Secretary-treasurer 

Councillors:  East,  Dr.  John  S.  Bangson,  Berea  College; 

Central,  Leonard  Brecher,  Louisville;  West,  Miss  Grace 
Wyatt,  Murray  State  Teachers  College. 

It  was  decided  that  the  executive  committee  would  select  the 
time  and  place  of  the  spring  meeting  as  soon  after  January  1,  as 
possible. 

FIELD  TRIPS 

October  5,  Saturday,  8:45  A.  M.  Field  trips  led  by  Gordon  Wil- 
son, Evelyn  Schneider,  and  Burt  Monroe.  A Ruffed  Grouse  and 
numerous  Pine  Warblers  and  Red-breasted  Nuthatches  featured  these 
trips. 

October  6,  Sunday,  9:30  A.  M.  Field  trips  led  by  Audrey  Wright, 
Leonard  C.  Brecher,  and  Harvey  Lovell. 

For  the  list  of  birds  see  the  Field  Notes  section. 

ATTENDANCE 

Anchorage:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burt  Monroe,  Burt  Monroe,  Jr.,  Miss 

Etta  Kays;  Benham:  Mrs.  J.  L.  Hartgroves;  Benton:  Ed  Ray,  Misses 
Barbara  and  Emilie  Ray;  Berea:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Bangson,  Miss 
Ellen  M.  Frederickson;  Bowling  Green:  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson;  Glasgow: 
Mrs.  Mary  Clyde  Nuckols;  Hopkinsville:  Dr.  Cynthia  C.  Cornice,  Robert 
Mitchell;  Horse  Cave:  Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Frei;  Jefferson  town:  Miss 

Laura  T.  Cardwell;  Louisville:  Misses  Hazel  Kinslow,  Louise  Madison, 
Esther  Mason,  Edith  Pearson,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Ann  Slack,  Mabel 
Slack,  Virginia  Winstandley,  Audrey  Wright,  Helen  Browning, 
Messrs  Mathias  Bruhn,  Rodney  Kays,  Carl  Kerbel,  Robert  Petree, 
Kent  Previette,  Arthur  Unglaub,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Marne  Bouleware,  Mrs. 
Baylor  Hickman,  Mrs.  Churchill  Humphrey,  Mrs.  Arthur  Unglaub, 
Sr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Brecher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  C.  Cornett,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Otto  K.  Dietrich,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Lovell,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Mitchell,,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Shackleton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S. 
Charles  Thacher;  Madisonville : Miss  Thelma  Gentry;  Sonora:  E.  B. 
Mason;  Macon,  Ga.:  Mrs.  Brooks  Geoghegan;  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Virgil  King;  Total,  56. 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT 

RECEIPTS: 


Balance  on  hand,  date  of  last  report  (Nov.  3,  1945)  $165.10 

2 Memberships  @ $1.50  , 3.00 

4 Memberships  @ 1.25  — 5.00 

64  Memberships  <g)  1.00  64.00 

160  Memberships  @ .75  120.00 

Junior  Academy  of  Science  Affiliation  Dues 

28  clubs  @ 50c  14.00 

Endowment : 

Dividends  on  five  shares  stock  10.49 

4 Life  memberships  @ $25.00  100.00 

Sale  of  back  issues  of  Warbler  6.25 

Sale  of  Field  Check  Lists  t 6.84 

Sale  of  9 copies  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  BIRDS  OF  MAMMOTH 

CAVE  @ 50c  4.50 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  $499.18 

DISBURSEMENTS : 

Printing  4 issues  of  Warbler  (incl.  covers  and  postage)  ....  182.69 

Stamps  13.20 

Postcards  4.00 

1000  Manila  envelopes  ^ 5.25 

Cuts  for  winter  and  summer  numbers  of  Warbler  9.18 

Membership  in  Ky.  Conservation  Council  2.00 

Donation  to  Junior  Academy  of  Science  5.00 

Award  for  best  Christmas  Census  published  in 

Junior  Academy  of  Science  Bulletin  5.00 

1 Share  of  stock  in  Jefferson  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Assn 100.00 

1 Checkbook  (20  checks)  1.00 

9 Copies  of  BIRDS  OF  MAMMOTH  CAVE  to  Dr. 

Wilson  @ 25c  . 2 25 

TOTAL  DISBURSEMENTS  $329.57 

BALANCE  ON  HAND  OCTOBER  4,  1946  $169.61 


Respectfully  submitted, 

HELEN  BROWNING,  Secretary- treasurer 
^ * * # * * 

THE  MIGRANT 

A large  number  of  K.  O.  S.  members  already  belong  to  the 
Tennessee  Ornithological  Society  and  receive  the  quarterly  journal, 
the  Migrant.  A.  F.  Ganier,  who  is  so  well  known  to  all  Kentucky 
bird  students,  is  the  editor.  The  Migrant  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  Kentucky  Warbler  and  has  a large  number  of  very  valuable  and 
interesting  articles  in  each  issue.  Kentuckians  need  to  know  what 
birds  are  breeding  to  the  south  in  order  to  know  what  to  look  for  in 
their  own  state.  Dues  are  only  $1.00  per  year  and  may  be  sent 
either  to  Editor  Ganier  at  2112  Woodlawn  Drive,  Nashville,  or  to  the 
treasurer,  who  is  Alfred  Clebsch,  838  Gracey  Ave.,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 
We  strongly  urge  all  ornithologists  who  plan  to  write  about  Kentucky 
birds  to  subscribe  to  the  Migrant  and  to  quote  it  often.  For  example, 
numerous  records  of  the  Cliff  Swallow  have  been  reported  for 
Tennessee,  although  in  recent  year  it  seemed  to  have  practically 
deserted  Kentucky. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


BOB-WHITE 
By  Sue  Wyatt-Semple 

Do  I smell  cider  sparkling  sweet  ? 

Bob-Bob  White! 

These  Winesap  apples  are  a treat! 

Bob-Bob  White! 

Topaz  now  tops  the  waving  wheat*. 

Bob-Bob  White! 

Is  that  the  patter  of  small  feet? 

Bob-Bob  White! 

Here  is  a nest  so  round  and  neat* 

Bob-Bob  White!  f 

And  eighteen  eggs,  white  as  a sheet  l 
Bob-Bob  White! 

Bob’s  Family  is  now  complete. 

Bob-Bob  White! 

Q,  may  the  baby  Bobs  be  fleet! 

Bob-Bob  White! 

WALTER  SHACKLETON,  OUR  NINTH  LIFE  MEMBER 

Mr.  Shackleton,  Louisville  businessman,  is  rapidly  becoming  one 
Of  our  most  enthusiastic  ornithologists.  His  home  in  Sleppy  Hollow 
in  Oldham  County,  located  in  a beautiful  wooded  valley  on  the  bank 
of  a large  artificial  pond,  is  ideally  situated  for  the  study  of  wild 
life.  His  feeding  station  by  his  dining  room  window  attracts  a re- 
markable assemblange  of  bird  life,  from  Hairy  Woodpeckers  to  Rose- 
breasted  Grosbeaks.  More  recently  Mr.  Shackleton  has  taken  up 
motion  picture  photography,  and  his  excellent  shots  of  both  feeding 
and  breeding  birds  were  viewed  at  the  fall  meeting  at  Cumberland 
Falls.  Year  after  year  the  Prothonotary  Warbler  pays  the  Shackle- 
tons  the  compliment  of  nesting  in  a trellis  only  a few  feet  from  a 
side  window,  and  at  night  flying  squarrels  feed  on  sunflower  seeds 
on  a tree  from  tiny  cans  originally  placed  there  for  tree  creepers. 
Mr.  Shackleton  is  also  interested  in  other  kinds  of  wild  life  and  has 
a well  mounted  collection  of  snakes  and  mammals.  The  K.  O.  S.  is 
indeed  happy  to  welcome  such  a versatile  naturalist  to  life  member- 
ship and  expects  great  things  from  him  in  the  future. 

sj;  % * * & 

AUDREY  WRIGHT,  OUR  TENTH  LIFE  MEMBER 

Ornithology  and  botany  are  the  twin  interests  of  our  tenth  life 
member,  who  is  a teacher  in  the  Louisville  public  schools.  Audrey 
took  her  B.  S.  at  the  U.  of  L.  and  her  M.  S.  in  education  at  Duke 
University  with  a big  minor  in  Botany.  She  has  held  numerous  offices 
in  nature  organizations  and  is  at  present  Recording  Sec’y.  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Society  of  Natural  History  and  Nature  Study  Chairman  of  the 
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A.  A.  U.  P,  She  was  10th  president  of  the  Beckham  Bird  Club. 
Audrey  is  well  known  for  the  quiet,  efficient  way  in  which  she  car- 
ries out  her  duties,  and  it  is  always  a pleasure  to  work  with  her  on 
any  assignment.  She  is  a great  traveler  and  rarely  misses  any  of  the 
meetings  and  field  days  of  the  K.  O.  S.,  no  matter  how  far  away  they 
may  be.  Audrey  has  also  written  several  articles  and  reports  for  the 
Warbler.  The  K.  O.  S.  is  fortunate  to  add  such  an  active  and  faith" 
ful  worker  to  life  membership. 

* * * * * * 

ORNITHOLOGICAL*  NEWS 

Mrs.  Sue  Wyatt-Semple  of  Providence  has  had  a poem  published 
recently  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and.  has  had  some  other 
material  accepted  for  publication  by  the  Post.  Her  fame  as  a nature 
poet  is  rapidly  extending  far  beyond  the  confines  of  Kentucky,  an  t 
we  take  pride  in  presenting  her  poem  to  the  ‘"Bob-white”  in  this  issue. 

Burt  Monroe,  Jr.,  of  Anchorage  was  elected  president  of  the 
Junior  Academy  of  Science  for  1945-46.  He  represented  the  Anchor- 
age High  School  Science  Club  at  Fort  Thomas,  where  the  annual 
spring  meeting  was  held.  He  took  an  exhibit  of  snakes,  salamanders, 
and  other  vertebrates  to  the  meeting. 

Harold  E.  Alexander,  a new  member  of  the  K.  O.  S.,  is  Federal 
Aid  Coordinator  for  Kentucky  under  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act.  H 
addressed  the  Seventh  Kentucky  Wild  Life  and  Natural  History 
Conference  at  Otter  Creek  Park  on  the  afternoon  of  September  23 
on  the  “Federal  Aid  Program  for  Wild  Life  Restoration.”  An  article 
by  him  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  appears  in  the  Field  Notes  section  of 
this  issue. 

After  all  the  work  done  on  Kentucky  birds  during  the  last  few 
years,  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  a new  state  record  bn  an 
afternoon  field  trip,  but  this  was  the  happy  experience  of  the  Beck- 
ham Bird  Club  in  September  on  the  famous  Falls  of  the  Ohio*  where 
Audubon,  too,  made  many  of  his  discoveries.  This  bird  was  first  dis- 
covered by  H.  B.  Lovell  in  a small  pothole  swimming  merrily  around 
and  allowed  the  whole  group  of  some  40  ornithologists  to  watch  him 
for  an  hour  or  two.  What  was  the  bird  ? Anyone  interested  may 
write  the  editor.  In  any  case,  the  discovery  will  be  the  subject  of  an 
article  by  Burt  Monroe  in  a future  issue  of  the  Kentucky  Warbler. 

Many  of  our  members  slept  cold  at  the  Cumberland  Falls  meeting 
on  the  first  night,  only  to  find  in  the  morning  that  the  bureau 
drawers  were  filled  with  nice  warm  blankets.  You  guessed  it,  the 
second  night  was  too  warm  to  need  extra  blankets. 

The  famous  Moon-bow  was  at  its  best  Saturday  night,  and 
numerous  members  crossed  over  on  the  free  ferry  to  enjoy  its 
wonders.  As  a result  the  evening  meeting  was  considerably  delayed. 
Monroe,  the  first  speaker,  remarked  that  he  knew  that  something 
dire  would  befall  him  for  having  the  temerity  to  talk  about  another 
falls  while  visiting  Cumberland  Falls. 

As  usual  the  large  number  of  botanically  minded  members  had 
their  finds.  Such  rare  discoveries  as  galax,  mayflower,  checkerberry, 
and  climbing  fern  were  completed  eclipsed  by  Mable  Slack,  who  dis- 
covered one  of  the  rarest  ferns  in  eastern  United  States,  the  Filmy 
Fern,  which  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  plant  listed  in  Gray’s 
Manual. 
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ANTING  BY  THE  INDIGO  BUNTING 
Walter  Shackle  ton  and  Elizabeth  Shackleton,  Prospect 
On  June  16,  1945,  at  our  home  in  Sleepy  Hollow,  Oldham  County, 
we  witnessed  an  unusual  sight  while  watching  the  birds  at  our  feed- 
ing stations.  Our  driveway  passes  directly  in  front  of  the  house, 
about  five  feet  from  it  and  not  more  than  six  feet  below  the  windows. 
This  driveway  is  a two-track  affair,  with  a grass  plot  in  the  center, 
each  track  consisting  of  crushed  rock  covered  with  asphalt  and  tar. 
Our  main  road  through  the  grounds  is  similarly  constructed,  and  we 
have  noticed  that  during  the  hot  summer  period,  the  tar  is  drawn  to 
the  surface  in  sticky  patches.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  walking-  the 
road  at  night,  we  have  found  worm  snakes  that  have  become  stuck  in 
the  tar  while  attempting  to  cross  the  road.  This  time,  upon  seeing 
a male  Indigo  Bunting  (Passerina  cyanea)  jumping  up  and  down  on 
our  driveway,  we  thought  it  was  stuck  in  the  same  manner,  and  our 
first  impulse  was  to  release  it.  When  we  opened  the  front  door,  the 
bird  flew  away;  but  when  we  returned  to  the  window,  we  discovered 
two  other  male  Indigo  Buntings  acting  in  a similar  manner.  The 
birds  were  pivoting  on  the  left  foot.  The  head  was  thrown  sharply 
back  over  the  right  shoulder  until  it  touched  the  tail,  which  was 
spread  out  fan-shaped,  resting  on  the  ground.  The  movements  were 
so  fast  that  they  gave  the  impression  that  the  birds  were  doing  a 
back  somersault.  In  both  cases  the  left  foot  remained  on  the  ground, 
and  the  right  one  moved  up  and  down  describing  an  arc.  We  then 
noticed  that  the  birds  were  picking  up  something  from  the  ground. 
With  the  aid  of  binoculars  at  close  range  we  could  see  a trail  of 
large  red  ants,  each  about  a half  inch  long,  moving  in  the  grass  at 
the  edge  of  the  asphalt  road.  Careful  observation  disclosed  that  the 
birds  were  not  eating  the  ants  but  were  “swiping”  them  through  the 
distended  tail  feathers  and  the  drooping  right  wing  primaries.  Heads 
and  bodies  of  the  ants  could  be  plainly  seen  lodged  between  the 
feathers,  and  both  tail  and  wing  feathers  appeared  to  be  drenched 
with  liquid.  It  was  also  noted  that  the  ants  were  crawling  up  the 
legs  of  the  birds  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  were  seen  on  the  under- 
parts of  the  body. 

Upon  further  investigation  it  was  found  that  this  colony  of  ants 
was  moving  from  a spot  in  the  nearby  woods  to  the  base  of  a rotted 
tree  stump  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant,  following  the  entire 
length  of  our  driveway  through  the  grass  plot  at  the  edge  of  the 
wheel  track  in  the  roadway.  Indigo  Buntings  continued  their  anting 
with  this  abundant  supply  of  ants  on  the  following  three  days,  which 
gave  us  an  unusual  opportunity  to  watch  this  queer  phenomenon. 
When  we  made  these  observations,  we  had  never  heard  of  anting 
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and  merely  recorded  them  in  our  “Wild  Life  Log”  as  an  unusual  and 
amusing  incident.  Later  the  importance  of  this  episode  was  brought 
to  our  attention,  and  the  literature  on  the  subject  of  anting  was 
reviewed  with  the  aid  of  Miss  Evelyn  Schneider  and  H.  B.  Lovell. 

The  literature  on  this  curious  phenomenon  was  reviewed  in  1938 
by  McAtee  in  the  Auk.  Mrs.  Margaret  Nice  and  ter  Pelkwyk  (1949) 
have  published  a series  of  sketches  showing  the  Song  Sparrow  anting. 
These  drawings  show  much  the  same  antics  which  we  have  described. 
Later  Mrs.  Nice  (1943)  in  her  classic  work,  Studies  in  the  Life 
History  of  the  Song  Sparrow,  II,  discusses  the  problem  again  and 
states  that  anting  has  been  recorded  in  13  passerine  families  and  in 
at  least  38  species. 

Ivor  (1941  and  1943)  has  made  a very  careful  study  of  this 
strange  behavior  in  caged  birds,  which  were  so  tame  that  he  was  able 
to  watch  them  from  a distance  of  16  inches,  and  some  of  the  birds 
even  anted  on  his  hand.  Ivor’s  account  differs  somewhat  from  our 
own  observations  and  from  the  drawings  of  Nice  and  ter  Pelkwyk; 
and  while  it  is  undoubtedly  correct  for  his  tame  birds,  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  variations  should  occur  under  different  circumstances. 
Ivor  states  that  the  bird  brings  the  wing  forward  and  out  from  the 
body  and  rubs  the  ant  on  the  ventral  surfaces  of  the  outer  primaries 
from  the  wrist  to  the  tip.  At  the  same  time  the  tail  (for  no  apparent 
reason)  is  brought  forward  and  even  stepped  upon.  He  insists  that 
ants  are  not  rubbed  on  the  tail.  Ivor  has  no  suggestion  to  make 
relative  to  the  biological  function  of  anting.  Other  less  conservative 
writers  have  offered  numerous  explanations. 

Ivor  is  the  only  writer  who  has  previously  witnessed  anting  by 
the  Indigo  Bunting  and  this  only  in  caged  birds.  He  writes  (1943, 
p.  52) : “No  suggestion  of  what  we  know  as  preening  was  evident  nor 
was  any  preening  done  immediately  after,  or  a short  time  after,  the 
performance  was  finished  with  one  exception.  On  this  occasion  a fe- 
male Indigo  Bunting  flew  to  a perch  and  went  through  all  the  actions 
of  drying  herself  as  after  a bath.” 

From  among  the  numerous  explanations  which  have  been  offered 
to  explain  the  biological  significance  (if  any)  of  anting,  we  have 
compiled  the  following.  We  do  not  find  any  of  them  satisfactory. 

1.  Formic  acid  from  the  ant  is  rubbed  on  the  skin,  where  it  acts 
as  a counter-irritant  to  ectoparasites. 

2.  The  ants  are  placed  among  the  feathers  to  rid  the  birds  of 
ectoparasites.  Some  suggest  that  the  ants  may  grasp  the  parasites  in 
their  mandibles. 

3.  Birds  anoint  their  feathers  with  the  formic  acid  of  the  ant 
to  repel  ectoparasites. 

4.  The  birds  eat  the  ants  for  the  formic  acid,  which  may  be 
valuable  as  a medication  to  increase  muscular  energy  or  to  expel 
endoparasites. 

5.  Birds  place  ants  under  their  wings  to  provide  food  during 
migrations.  (This  is  the  least  probable  of  the  suggestions). 

6.  The  curious  antics  have  suggested  that  the  birds  derive  some 
pleasurable  sensations  from  the  formic  acids. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  other  materials 
have  been  observed  to  bring  about  the  same  general  behavior.  Nice 
(1946)  observed  a Song  Sparrow  that  used  staghorn  sumac  berries 
for  “anting.”  Groff  (1946)  has  reported  Purple  Grackles  anting  with 
walnut  juice  from  the  hulls  of  walnuts.  She  suggests  that  the  hulls 
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contained  an  acid.  Thomas  (1946)  observed  a Catbird  “anting”  with 
a silvery-green  leaf  believed  to  have  been  a species  of  Antennaria. 
This  plant  has  a very  wooly  leaf.  Hill  (1946)  discovered  a Bronzed 
Grackle  “anting”  with  a moth  ball  20  times  in  15  minutes.  Ivor 
(1941)  had  previously  reported  a Bronzed  Grackle  which  rubbed 
chokecherries  on  its  feathers. 

A fairly  complete  list  of  the  American  species  which  have  been 
observed  in  the  process  of  anting  has  been  compiled.  Many  of  these 
have  been  reported  quite  recently  and  will  be  listed  by  the  author. 

Ivor  (1943)  lists  twenty  species  which  anted  in  captivity.  These 
included  the  following  American  species:  Blue  Jay,  Catbird,  Robin, 

Wood,  Hermit,  and  Wilson’s  Thrushes,  Cedar  Waxwing,  Bobolink, 
Baltimore  Oriole,  Cardinal,  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  Indigo  Bunting, 
Junco,  Harris,  White-crowned,  White-throated,  Fox  and  Song  Spar- 
rows. Thomas  (1941)  reports  anting  by  the  Summer  Tanager. 
Groskin  (1943)  saw  Scarlet  Tanagers  anting.  Nichols  (1943)  reports 
Robins  anting.  Van  Tyne  (1943)  observed  anting  by  the  Robin  and 
the  Towhee.  Nice  (1945)  reported  anting  by  Cowbirds.  Davis 
(1946)  describes  anting  by  the  English  Sparrow,  although  it  is  not 
clear  from  his  account  that  this  was  a typical  case.  Even  Audubon 
in  his  Birds  of  America,  (Vol.  5,  p.  48)  speaks  of  young  turkeys 
which  “roll  themselves  in  deserted  ants’  nests  to  clean  their  growing 
feathers  of  the  loose  scales,  and  prevent  ticks  and  other  vermin  from 
attacking  them.” 

To  summarize,  we  have  described  the  first  case  of  anting  in  the 
wild  state  of  the  Indigo  Bunting.  Our  observations  disagree  some- 
what with  those  of  Ivor,  for  we  observed  the  bodies  of  the  ants  lodged 
in  the  feathers.  In  general  the  peculiar  antics  of  the  Buntings  which 
we  observed  agree  very  closely  with  typical  cases  as  described  by 
numerous  authors.  The  recent  reports  of  birds  behaving  in  a similar 
manner  with  berries,  walnut  juice,  and  a fuzzy  leaf  indicate  that  this 
behavior  is  not  restricted  to  ants,  and  therefore  a broader  interpreta- 
tion of  the  phenomena  must  be  looked  for. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


THE  GOLDEN- WINGED  WARBLER  IN  HOPKINS 
COUNTY  IN  SUMMER 

One  of  the  many  pleasures  of  bird  study  is  the  recording  of  A 
rare  bird,  or,  better  still,  of  a rare  bird  out  of  season.  I had  that 
experience  on  June  10,  last  while  rambling  in  scrub-growth  and  cut- 
over timber  about  two  miles  west  of  Madisonville.  To  refer  to  my 
notes. 

“Some  Titmice  attracted  my  attention,  and  I lifted  my  binoculars 
toward  the  tree  in  which  they  were  busily  working.  Something 
seemed  to  warn  me  that  some  strange  or  rare  bird  lurked  there  and, 
sure  enough,  a Golden- winged  Warbler  (Vermivora  ehrysoptera)  sud- 
denly appeared  among  the  leaves:  Instantly  I saw  the  black  throat, 
yellow  forehead  patch,  and  the  yellow  wing  bars  before  the  brightly 
colored  little  songster  moved  out  of  sight.  Thrilled  and  delightfully 
elated,  I followed,  tracing  the  bird  by  the  buzzy,  insect-like  notes, 
which,  however,  are  easy  to  distinguish  from  those  of  the  Blue-winged 
Warbler.” 

“Soon  the  little  bird  appeared  in  sight  among  fallen  trees,  just 
a few  feet  above  the  ground.  I then  noted  the  gray  upper-parts, 
white  under-parts,  and  the  black  patch  through  the  eye.” 

Since  I was  on  an  all-day  hike,  I left,  after  satisfying  myself  as 
to  the  identification.  However,  on  June  12  I returned  and  followed 
the  bird  for  fully  an  hour.  Never  did  I see  more  than  the  one  bird 
nor  anything  to  indicate  a possible  nesting  unless  it  was  that  this 
individual  never  strayed  far  from  where  originally  found.  According 
to  my  notes  of  June  12: 

“He  led  me  both  across  the  densely-grown  hillside  and  down  into 
the  fallen  tree  tops  and  vegetation  of  the  lower  ground.  Once  he 
made  a sally  at  a female  Cardinal  but  turned  before  attacking.  The 
Cardinal  only  shifted  slightly  on  her  perch.  Due  to  his  restlessness 
and  feeding  near  the  ground,  I was  unable  to  keep  him  under  ob- 
servation long  at  a time,  although  sufficiently  long  for  positive  identi- 
fication.” 

The  Golden-winged  was  studied  with  6X  Dientsglas  binoculars. 
I have  found  it  previously  only  as  a rare  migrant.  The  Blue-winged 
Warbler  summers  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  spot,  and,  as  Burt 
Monroe  suggests,  the  two  species  may  have  mated.  Normally  the 
Golden- wing  nests  farther  north,  and  “south  to  northern  Missouri, 
southern  Illinois,  northern  Indiana,  southern  Ohio,  northern  New' 
Jersey,  southern  Connecticut  and  (in  mountains)  to  northern  Georgia.” 
This  is,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn,  the  first  summer  record 
on  the  species  in  the  state  of  Kentucky. 

Unfortunately,  I was  unable  to  make  any  further  trips  to  this 
spot  during  June.  Perhaps  another  spring  will  bring  the  bird  again 
and  further  observations  of  interest. 

--JAMES  HANCOCK,  Route  1,  Madisonville. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  BIRDS  BY  FREAK  MARKINGS 

Not  a small  part  of  the  difficulty  of  field  studies  in  ornithology 
has  to  do  with  the  recognition  of  the  individual  bird.  Now  and  then 
an  individual  comes  under  observation  marked  in  some  manner,  so 
that  identification  and  reidentification  are  possible.  Such  was  the 
case  of  the  chickadee  with  the  warped  outer  tail-feather,  which  visit- 
ed our  feeding-board  throughout  the  winter  of  1945-46. 

During  the  early  1930’ s we  were  able  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  a 
certain  male  robin  (Turdus  migratorius)  for  three  summers  consecu- 
tively. This  bird  had  a large  conspicuous  area  of  white  feathers  on 
the  crown,  a complete  ring  or  necklace  of  white  on  neck  and  shoulder, 
and  a few  other  scattered  flecks  of  white.  The  special  pattern  did 
not  disappear  or  diminish  the  second  and  third  years,  although  it  is 
obvious  that  these  feathers  must  have  been  molted  and  replaced. 

During  the  first  year  the  bird  took  possession  of  what  we  fondly 
called  our  back  yard  as  his  territory,  and  defended  it  quite  success- 
fully. His  mating  activities  that  year  involved  the  rearing  of  two 
broods  in  different  nests. 

The  second  summer  this  bird  was  the  father  of  three  broods 
consecutively,  reared  in  three  nests,  each  in  a different  maple  nearby. 
All  young  on  leaving  the  nest  were  brought  to  the  same  back  yard 
by  the  parents. 

This  same  white-marked  robin  returned  to  its  old  nesting  site 
the  third  summer  and  fathered  at  least  one  brood.  We  went  away  on 
an  extended  summer  vacation  at  that  point.  On  our  return  the  bird 
was  not  to  be  seen,  and  as  it  has  not  been  seen  since,  it  must  have 
succumbed  to  one  of  the  numerous  hazards  which  ever  beset  a bird’s 
life. 

For  several  seasons  robins  were  observed  in  the  vicinity  with  ir- 
regular white  markings  about  the  foreparts,  seeming  to  indicate  des- 
cent from  our  ring-necked  bird  and  a return  to  the  place  of  birth. 

— W.  R.  ALLEN,  Zoology  Department,  University  of  Kentucky. 

* * % * * # 

SIGHT  RECORD  OF  AN  AVOCET  AT  KENTUCKY  LAKE 

An  Avocet  (Recurvirostra  americana)  was  observed  on  the  mud 
flats  at  the  head  of  Jonathan  Creek  embayment,  Kentucky  Lake,  on 
September  25,  1946.  These  mud  flats  are  located  at  the  point  where 
state  highway  98  crosses  Jonathan  Creek  in  Marshall  County.  The 
bird  was  feeding  in  a shallow  pool  of  water  left  by  the  draw-down  of 
the  lake  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  was  under  observation  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  between  4:30  and  5:00  P.  M.,  with  eight-power 
binoculars,  at  a distance  of  approximately  a hundred  feet.  It  was 
identified  by  its  large  size  (appearing  about  twice  the  size  of  a Kill- 
deer),  the  striking  white  patch  on  its  closed  wing,  its  slightly  re- 
curved bill,  and  its  habit  of  feeding.  The  bird  fed  with  its  head  sub- 
merged to  the  eyes,  moving  its  bill  from  side  to  side  with  a scythe- 
like motion  as  it  walked  forward  through  the  water.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  that  I have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  an  Avocet,  as  I have 
previously  observed  these  birds  on  Lake  Malheur  in  eastern  Oregon 
in  1941.  According  to  the  editor  this  is  the  first  record  of  the  Avocet 
for  Kentucky,  although  it  has  been  recorded  as  an  accidental  visitant 
from  nearly  all  the  adjacent  states. 

— JOHN  S,  MORSE,  Federal  Aid  Project  Leader,  Benton 
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THE  DICKCISSEL  AT  PROVIDENCE 

During  the  summer  of  1946  Dickcissels  (Spiza  americaiia)  and 
the  Kentucky  Warbler,  (Oporornis  formosus)  were  observed  for  the 
first  time  since  our  group  has  been  collecting  data  from  this  region. 
The  latter  was  observed  in  low  damp  woods  bordering  the  east  bank 
of  Tradewater  River.  The  Dickcissels  were  reported  by  Truda  Sigler 
Corbin  as  being  numerous  at  the  Corbin  farm,  approximately  four 
miles  west  of  Providence.  She  said  that  they  were  persistent  song- 
sters during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  Audubon  reported  the 
Black-throated  Bunting,  as  he  called  this  species,  as  “scarce  in  Ken- 
tucky,” and  other  writers  have  reported  that  it  is  very  irregular  in 
its  distribution,  being  entirely  absent  from  many  parts  of  Kentucky. 
For  example  it  was  not  reported  by  Wilson  (1942,  Ky.  Warbler,  18: 
17-25)  from  Kentucky  Woodlands,  Cynthiana,  Morehead,  Berea, 
Floyd-Knott  Counties,  and  Harlan  County.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
fairly  common  in  the  Barrens  and  in  parts  of  the  Blue  Crass  Region. 
As  more  areas  come  into  cultivation  as  broad  open  fields,  the  Dick- 
cissel  tends  to  become  more  numerous.  When  areas  are  allowed  to 
grow  up  in  trees  and  shrubs,  the  Dickcissel  deserts  the  region,  as  in 
Mammoth  Cave  National  Park,  where  Gordon  Wilson  reports  that  he 
has  not  recorded  the  bird  since  July  8,  1937. 

—THOMAS  A.  SEMPLE,  Providence 

* * * * * * 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  BREEDING  RANGE 
OF  THE  SONG  SPARROW 

A Song  Sparrow  (Melospiza  melodia)  remained  with  us  all  sum- 
mer in  1946  at  Providence  and  delighted  us  every  day  with  its  bril- 
liant measures  which  it  sang  in  our  maple  trees  and  those  on 
adjoining  lawns  all  along  South  Broadway  in  the  very  heart  of  town. 

There  were  several  Song  Sparrows  observed  throughout  the  en- 
tire summer  on  the  grounds  of  the  municipal  filter  plant,  where  they 
had  access  to  hedges,  bushes,  and  flowering  shrubs,  as  well  as  clear, 
bubbling  water  in  the  reservoir. 

We  believe  that  this  is  an  extreme  southern  record  for  the  Song 
Sparrow  in  summer  in  Western  Kentucky.  Gordon  Wilson  does  not 
find  them  in  the  summer  either  at  Bowling  Green  or  Mammoth  Cave. 
Pickens,  however,  reported  them  carrying  food  at  Paducah  on  a small 
sandy  island  in  the  Ohio  River  (1940,  Ky.  Warbler,  16:12).  They 
have  also  been  reported  at  Marion  by  Dr.  Frazer.  On  the  other  hand 
Pindar  (1925,  Wils.  Bull.  37:  163-169)  reported  the  species  as  merely 
a “winter  habitant  at  Hickman,”  and  Ganier  does  not  find  them 
around  Reelfoot  Lake  in  the  summer. 

—SUSIE  HOLDMAN  GILCHRIST,  Providence 

% * # * * * 

CHRISTMAS  BIRD  COUNT  FROM  MICHIGAN 

Three  Rivers,  St.  Joseph  County,  Michigan — Dec.  22,  1946;  most 
of  A.  M.  Weather,  overcast;  temp.  33  to  35  F;  wind,  moderate,  south- 
west in  A.  M.,  northwest  in  P.  M.  Observers  together,  on  foot;  cover- 
ing some  of  city  limits  of  Three  Rivers;  woodlands;  various  places 
along  St.  Joseph  River;  and  also  in  Scidmore  Conservation  Park.  At 
least  8 miles  covered.  7X  Mirakel  and  sports  field  glasses  used. 
Ground  covered  with  an  average  of  two  inches  of  snow.  Ponds  and 
some  of  rivers  and  streams  frozen  over.  Common  Canada  Goose,  14; 
Common  Mallard,  109;  Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  1:  Eastern  Red- tailed 
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Hawk,  2;  Herring  Gull,  3;  Ring-billed  Gull,  1;  Domestic  Pigeon,  9; 
Eastern  Mourning  Dove,  6;  Eastern  Hairy  Woodpecker,  3;  Northern 
Downy  Woodpecker,  4;  Northern  Blue  Jay,  11;  Eastern  Crow,  33; 
Black-capped  Chickadee,  15;  Tufted  Titmouse,  2;  White-breasted  Nut- 
hatch, 5;  Brown  Creeper,  1;  Cedar  Waxwing,  16;  European  Starling, 
1235;  English  Sparrow,  184;  Eastern  Cardinal,  3;  Slate-colored  Junco, 
25;  Eastern  Tree  Sparrow,  10.  Total,  22  species;  1692  individuals. 
Others  species  observed  recently  but  not  on  this  day,  are  American 
Golden-eye  Duck,  common,  68  on  Jan.  2;  Cooper's  Hawk,  Dec.  25  (1); 
Eastern  Belted  Kingfisher,  common;  Northern  Flicker,  Dec.  25  (1); 
Eastern  Purple  Finch,  Dec.  25  (12) ; Common  Redpoll,  Jan.  3 (1 
heard);  Eastern  Goldfinch,  Jan.  1 (200).  Song  Sparrow  Dec.  21  (1 
heard) . 

—oscar  mckinley  bryens  and  kenneth  earl  dar- 

ROW,  SR.,  231  South  Main  St.,  Three  Rivers,  Michigan. 

«J»  SjC  SjC  »Jc 

AN  UNUSUAL  WINTER  ROOST  IN  A CEDAR  THICKET 

Six  miles  from  Providence,  there  is  a cedar  thicket  which  covers 
approximately  five  acres  of  sloping,  southern  hillsides.  The  area  is 
fenced  in  and  is  edged  with  dead  weeds,  briers,  and  buckberry  bushes. 

The  cedars  range  in  size  from  mere  shrubs  to  grown  trees.  This 
cozy,  secluded  thicket  is  a peaceful  and  general  roosting  place  for 
hundreds  of  birds,  including  Blue  Jays,  Doves,  Robins,  Mockingbirds, 
Starlings,  Cardinals,  Wrens,  Chickadees,  Titmice,  Slate-colored 
Juneos,  Purple  Finches,  Bluebirds,  Song  Sparrows,  Field  Sparrows, 
Myrtle  Warblers,  and  Cedar  Waxwings. 

We  Semples  discovered  the  roosting  place  during  our  preliminary 
survey,  and  observed  it  on  our  Christmas  Census,  as  well  as  immedi- 
ately before  and  after.  To  our  surprise,  we  learned  that  the  various 
species  would  come  winging  in  to  the  roost  even  before  2:00  P.  M. 
The  most  popular  homing  hour  seemed  to  be  between  2:00  and  3:00 
P.  M.,  although  there  would  be  a few  stragglers  until  almost  sun- 
down. 

We  were  particularly  interested  to  note  three  different  troops  of 
Cedar  Waxwings, — the  smallest,  only  eight  in  number;  and  the  three 
troops  would  wing  in  very  quietly  at  short  intervals  apart.  The  Jays 
would  come,  in  noisy  flights  of  eights  and  tens.  Bluebirds,  came 
leisurely  from  all  directions,  also  in  flocks,  and  so  did  the  Purple 
Finches,  Juneos,  and  Cardinals.  Most  of  the  other  species  “soloed” 
in — one  after  another,  in  rapid  succession,  between  the  two  hours 
specified. 

All  the  birds  seemed  wary  and  disturbed  by  our  presence — especi- 
ally the  Bluebirds  and  Mockingbirds — and  apparently  most  of  them 
took  turns  scolding  us  as  though  we  might  have  been  two  cats. 

— SUE  WYATT- SEMPLE,  900  Princeton  Street,  Providence. 

CHRISTMAS  BIRD  COUNT  FROM  MAYSVILLE 

Mason  County  near  Edgemont,  Jersey  Ridge  and  Hillcrest.  Dec 
23,  27,  28,  1946.  Weather  cool,  clear,  windy.  Temp.  40  to  58.  Total 
hours,  12.  Black  Ducks,  10;  Turkey  Vultures,  2;  Sparrow  Hawk,  1; 
Herring  Gull,  27;  Rock  Dove  (feral),  62;  Flicker,  3;  Hairy  Wood- 
pecker, 2;  Downy  Woodpecker,  9;  Crow,  58;  Carolina  Chickadee,  128; 
Tufted  Titmouse,  38;  Carolina  Wren,  9;  White-breasted  Nut  hatch,  6; 
Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  3;  Brown  Creeper,  3;  Mockingbird,  5;  Robins, 
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14;  Bronzed  Grackles,  23,  English  Sparrow,  351;  Starling,  5;  Cardinal, 
83;  Slate-colored  Junco,  42;  Tree  Sparrow,  20;  Field  Sparrow,  4; 
White-crowned  Sparrow,  23;  Song  Sparrow,  9.  Total,  26  species;  919 
individuals.  Blue  Jays  and  Bob- whites  were  not  seen.  In  addition, 
113  birds  were  seen  which  were  not  identified  with  certainty. 

— CHAD  CHRISTINE,  Maysville  High  School  (Junior  Academy 
of  Science) 

* * * * * * 

MID- WINTER  BIRD  COUNT,  1946-47 
Edited  by  Gordon  Wilson 

MURRAY  (College  campus  and  vicinity  and  Wildcat  Creek). 
Dec.  14;  8:00  A.  M.  to  12:00  and  1:00  P.  M.  to  4:00  P.  M.  Clear  and 
warm,  wind  less  than  5 m.  p.  h.,  temp,  at  noon,  68.  The  next  day  Mr. 
Harrod  and  Miss  Wyatt  spent  the  day  at  Kentucky  Woodlands. 

Starred  forms  in  the  list  are  the  species  recorded  at  Woodlands 
but  not  at  Murray;  the  individuals  are  of  Murray  only. — ANN 
BROWN,  HEWLETT  COOPER,  KENNETH  EVITT,  RUTH  HAIR, 
W.  H.  HARROD,  BETTY  JOE  ROBERTSON,  MIRILLA  THOMPSON, 
CHARLIE  WALSH,  GRACE  WYATT  (compiler). 

GOLDEN  POND  (Kentucky  Woodlands  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Kentucky  Lake,  and  vicinity:  fields  26%,  water  and  marsh  edges 
53%,  deciduous  woods  21%).  Dec.  28.  Partly  cloudy  to  cloudy; 
temp.  64;  wind  5-10  m.  p.  h.,  west,  changing  to  north;  unseasonably 
warm  weather  preceding  count.  Three  observers  working  separately. 
Total  hours,  13;  total  miles,  40  *£  (2*4  on  foot,  10  by  motor  boat,  28 
in  car). — JOHN  MORSE,  Leader  of  Pittman-Robertson  Project  on 
Waterfowl  for  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  JOHN  STEENIS  and 
WALTER  R.  SYLVESTER,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

MARION  (Maple  Sinks,  which  contains  a lake  of  some  150  acres, 
and  in  and  around  Marion).  Dec.  25;  8:00  A.  M.  to  4:00  P.  M.  Clear; 
brisk  wind;  temp.  40.  Observers  separate. — CHASTAIN  FRAZER 
and  Dr.  T.  ATCHISON  FRAZER. 

PROVIDENCE  (Territory  in  area  of  Clay,  Wheatcroft,  and  Pro- 
vidence: orchards,  meadows,  open  fields,  swampy  bottomlands,  open 
woods,  lots  where  stock  are  fed).  Dec.  21-22;  first  day  cloudy,  with 
scattered  snow;  second  day  clear,  temp.  60.  Ten  observers;  all  soloed 
except  two  parties;  total  hours,  60;  radius  of  ten  miles  of  Providence, 
in  cars  and  on  foot.— R.  H.  VAUGHN,  WILLIAM  VAUGHN,  DAMON 
WITHERS,  J.  CLEVE  CANNADAY,  SUSIE  HOLDMAN  GIL- 
CHRIST, JAMES  ROSS  GILCHRIST,  TRXJDA  SIGLER  CORBIN, 
DORA  WYATT,  THOMAS  SEMPLE,  AND  SUE  WYATT- SEMPLE. 

PENNYRILE  STATE  PARK,  CHRISTIAN  COUNTY  (Deciduous 
and  pine  woods,  weed  fields,  and  Macedonia  Lake).  Dec.  30;  6:45 
A.  M.  to  4:15  P.  M.  Sky  overcast;  snow  flurries  in  morning;  light 
northeast  wind;  temp.  21  to  25.  Observers  together.  Total  miles,  8 
on  foot,  8 by  car;  total  hours,  9 V2.  Red-breasted  Nuthatches  observed 
with  6x30  Dienstglas  binoculars ; black  stripe  through  eye  noted,  buffy 
underparts,  and  nasal  high-toned  call.  Golden-crowned  Kinglets  com- 
mon throughout  pine  woods.  Lake  unusually  low,  and  no  waterfowl 
found  there.— JEWELL  THOMPSON  and  JAMES  W.  HANCOCK. 

MORGANFIELD  (Harding’s  Pond,  Morton’s  Lake,  Des  Islets 
(Camp  Breckinridge  Reservation),  Uniontown,  Poker’s  Point  on  Ohio 
River).  Dec.  27;  8:15  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.  Mostly  cloudy,  strong 
southwest  wind;  temp.  60  to  65.  Three  observers  together;  6 miles 
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on  foot,  40  miles  by  car;  14  party  hours. — ROBERT  L.  WITT  (com- 
piler) . 

MADISONVILLE  (W.  W.  Hancock  farm,  five  lakes;  Loch  Mary, 
Sunset,  City,  Atkinson,  and  Spring  Lakes,  woods,  streets,  and  fields). 
Dec.  23;  6:30  A.  M.  to  4:30  P.  M.  Partly  cloudy;  strong  west  wind; 
temp.  45  to  59.  Total  hours,  10;  total  miles,  11  on  foot,  2 by  car. 
Starred  forms  were  seen  during  Christmas  week.  Although  not  seen 
in  this  period,  the  Marsh  Hawk  and  Mourning  Dove  are  undoubtedly 
wintering. 

—JAMES  W.  HANCOCK. 

HENDERSON  (Audubon  Park).  Dec.  26;  10:00  A.  M.  to  3:00 
P.  M.  Mostly  fair;  southern  breeze;  temp.  50  to  60.  Three  miles  on 
foot. 

—ROBERT  L.  WITT. 

HOPKINSVILLE  (Five  miles  east  of  Hopkinsville  in  the  vicinity 
of  Overby’s  Store:  open  woodland,  thickets,  fence  rows,  and  pasture 
land  in  about  equal  proportions).  Three  observers  together.  About 
4 miles  on  foot. 

—HARRY  MONK,  SUE  R.  WALKER,  and  W.  M.  WALKER,  JR. 

(Nashville,  Tennessee), 

BOWLING  GREEN  (Chaney,  McElroy  Farms,  Three  Springs 
Marsh,  Drake’s  Creek  from  Shaker  Milldam  to  mouth  of  the  creek; 
stream  banks  50%,  open  woods  25%;  thickets  10%;  old  fields  10%; 
pastures  5%).  Dec.  23;  6:45  A.  M.  to  4:30  P.  M.  Clear;  ground  bare; 
no  wind;  temp.  29  to  40.  Four  observers  in  two  parties.  Total  hours, 
36(4  on  foot;  18  miles.  Starred  forms  seen  near  time  of  count.  L.  Y. 
LANCASTER,  CPIARLES  L.  TAYLOR,  J.  R.  WHITMER,  and  GOR- 
DON WILSON  (compiler). 

MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  (Doyle  Valley,  New 
Entrance,  Joppa  Ridge,  Hotel  area,  Pump  Houses:  stream  banks  5%; 
woods  40%;  old  fields  40%;  ponds  and  marshes  15%).  Dec.  24;  6:40 
A.  M.  to  4:40  P.  M.  Partly  cloudy;  ground  bare;  wind,  1-7  m.  p.  h., 
southwest;  temp.  32  to  52.  Observers  together  on  foot.  Total  hours, 
10;  total  miles,  8. 

—PARK  NATURALIST  HENRY  W.  LIX  and  GORDON  WILSON. 

LOUISVILLE  (Same  territory  as  in  previous  years:  bank  of 
Ohio  River  20%,  fields  and  farm  lands  30%,  brushy  fields  and  new 
growth  35%,  deciduous  woodland  15%).  Dec.  22;  dawn  to  dusk. 
Weather  cloudy;  pale  sun  for  a few  hours;  temp.  34  to  43;  wind  2-5 
m.  p.  h.,  ground  clear,  streams  open.  Twenty  observers  in  nine  par- 
ties. Total  hours,  44;  total  miles,  43. — MR.  and  MRS.  LEONARD 
BRECHER,  FLOYD  CARPENTER,  WILLIAM  M.  CLAY,  MR.  and 
MRS.  CARL  C.  CORNETT,  HARVEY  B.  LOVELL,  JOHN  H.  LOVELL, 
II,  DAVID  McCLURE,  HOWARD  MITCPIELL,  BURT  L.  MONROE, 
BURT  L.  MONROE,  JR.,  ROBERT  PETREE,  LOUIS  PIEPER, 
EVELYN  SCHNEIDER,  WALTER  SHACKLETON,  MABEL  SLACK, 
ANNE  STAMM,  MR.  and  MRS.  S.  CHARLES  THACHER.  (Beckham 
Chapter,  K.  O.  S ) 

HARRODSBURG  (Herrington  Lake  in  vicinity  of  Wildwood  Sub- 
division, Salt  River,  along  Bohon,  Mount  Pleasant  Roads,  Greenville 
Spring:  open  deciduous  woodland,  cedar  thickets,  brushy  second 
growth,  open  fields).  Jan.  3;  10:30  A.  M.  to  2:30  P.  M.  Observer 
alone.  Five  miles  on  foot,  35  miles  by  car.  Temp.  25  to  35;  sky  over- 
cast; biting  wind.  Single  flocks  only  of  the  following  were  seen: 
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MID-WINTER  BIRD 
COUNT,  1943-47 

Murray 

Golden  Pond 

Marion 

Providence 

Pennyrile  State  Park 

Morganfield 

Madisonville 

Henderson 

Hopkinsville 

Bowling  Green 

Mammoth  Cave 

Louisville 

Harrodsburg 

Number  of  Species 

42 

56 

61 

57 

35 

49 

41 

31 

38 

51 

45 

65 

24 

Number  of  Individuals 

1423 

1565 

2374 

5413 

390 

1184 

909 

413 

550 

6777 

1111 

6296 

2115  j 

Number  of  Observers 

9 

3 

2 

10 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

2 

20 

1 

Common  Loon 

1 

Pied-billed  Grebe 

3 

4 

2 

Do.-crested  Cormorant 

* 

1 

Great  Blue  Heron 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Canada  Goose 

* 

97 

5 

15 

Mallard 

* 

753 

28 

14 

207 

* 

40 

80 

Black  Duck 

❖ 

195 

5 

867 

Baldpate 

12 

Pintail 

40 

Blue-winged  Teal 

* 

Ring-necked  Duck 

7 

250 

* 

Canvas-back 

2 

3 

4 

1 

Greater  Scaup 

6 

Lesser  Scaup 

* 

❖ 

101 

3 

142 

Golden-eye 

7 

3 

Hooded  Merganser 

7 

2 

* 

American  Merganser 

9 

29 

Turkey  Vulture 

3 

4 

6 

1 

1 

3 

1 

* 

5 

Black  Vulture 

5 

2 

5 

5 

39 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk 

1 

1 

1 

Cooper’s  Hawk 

1 

5 

1 

Red-tailed  Hawk 

1 

3 

❖ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Red-shouldered  Hawk 

* 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

3 

7 

Rough-legged  Hawk 

Bald  Eagle 

3 

1 

Marsh  Hawk 

2 

❖ 

1 

8 

1 

❖ 

9 

Sparrow  Hawk 

3 

1 

3 

12 

1 

1 

2 

6 

1 

30 

3 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Bob-white 

9 

❖ 

17 

1 

7 

9 

19 

5 

20 

2 

Wild  Turkey 

Coot 

❖ 

2 

Killdeer 

12 

5 

5 

36 

1 

1 

14 

4 

9 

18 

Wilson’s  Snipe 

15 

2 

11 

Greater  Yellow-legs 

40 

Herring  Gull 

25 

1 

18 

19 

240 

Ring-billed  Gull 

1 

45 

Rock  Dove 

184 

12 

15 

Mourning  Dove 

41 

22 

11 

32 

2 

11 

180 

15 

1 

Screech  Owl 

❖ 

* 

2 

1 

Great  Horned  Owl 

1 

Barred  Owl 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Belted  Kingfisher 

* 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

* 

2 

1 

6 

Flicker 

7 

4 

9 

82 

6 

13 

10 

12 

5 

18 

12 

33 

1 

Pileated  Woodpecker 

❖ 

1 

3 

* 

4 

2 

* 

2 

1 

13 

8 

Red-bellied  Woodpecker 

2 

7 

6 

14 

2 

16 

2 

17 

9 

17 

3 

35 

1 

Red-headed  Woodpecker 

- * 

30 

i 

1 

Yel.-bellied  Sapsucker 

1 

1 

3 

* 

1 

1 * 

3 

2 

2 

1 

7 

c3 


20 


2 
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MID- WINTER  BIRD 

COUNT,  1946-47 

Murray 

Golden  Pond 

Marion 

" 

Providence 

Pennyrile  State  Park 

Morganfield 

Madisonville 

Henderson 

Hopkinsville 

Bowling  Green 

Mammoth  Cave 

Louisville 

Harrodsburg 

Hairy  Woodpecker 

* 

2 

2 

24 

2 

2 

* 

3 

3 

2 

8 

Downy  Woodpecker 

5 

8 

8 

29 

5 

14 

4 

16 

10 

25 

6 

53 

3 

Phoebe 

* 

1 

1 

Horned  Lark 

4 

5 

57 

268 

2 

451 

Blue  Jay 

18 

14 

13 

167 

5 

2 

15 

3 

7 

11 

16 

53 

1 

Crow 

40 

16 

41 

754 

13 

122 

7 

21 

33 

2825 

21 

134 

1350 

Carolina  Chickadee 

10 

19 

14 

62 

25 

31 

15 

58 

9 

64 

35 

125 

25 

Tufted  Titmouse 

12 

17 

22 

65 

7 

17 

11 

23 

20 

56 

26 

109 

9 

W.-breasted  Nuthatch 

4 

1 

3 

6 

1 

3 

* 

2 

4 

7 

23 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch 

2 

Brown  Creeper 

* 

1 

1 

4 

* 

5 

4 

1 

2 

13 

Winter  Wren 

1 

2 

2 

3 

* 

4 

1 

5 

2 

5 

Bewick’s  Wren 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Carolina  Wren 

6 

7 

6 

3 

4 

3 

11 

22 

10 

47 

12 

49 

4 

Short-billed  Marsh  W. 

| 

1 3 

1 

Mockingbird 

10 

1 

1 8 

82 

4 

3 

7 

9 

26 

1 11 

61 

8 

Brown  Thrasher 

| 

2 

Robin 

* 

6 

! 9 

53 

1 

1 

1 

20 

8 

2 

214 

28 

12 

Hermit  Thrush 

2 

1 

2 

1 2 

5 

* 

Bluebird 

15 

17 

21 

147 

17 

7 

31 

16 

30 

22 

95 

Golden-crowned  Kinkier 

2 

15 

27 

3 

1 

24 

7 

3 

8 

20 

10 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 

2 

1 

2 

Cedar  Waxwing 

* 

15 

91 

1 

* 

230 

15 

Migrant  Shrike 

2 

2 

5 

2 

i 1 

i 1 

* 

Starling 

200 

11 

1200 

372 

26 

59 

145 

58  i 2005 

4 

2000 

575 

Myrtle  Warbler 

12 

4 

1 

4 

4 

13 

27 

16 

* 

Palm  Warbler 

2 

2 

English  Sparrow 

500 

31 

150 

657 

11 

56 

290 

23 

45 

110 

12 

365 

16 

Meadowlark 

35 

18 

28 

227 

20 1 

7 

2 

6 

1 

35 

2 

Red-wing 

1 

4 

16 

* 

30l 

i i 

10 

Rusty  Blackbird 

24 

160 

232 

21 

Grackle,  Bronzed 

50 

* 

4 

509 

50 

Cowbird 

2 

10 

37 

300 

15 

Cardinal 

18 

40 

42 

30 

113 

46 

36 

42 

144 

54 

279 

26 

Purple  Finch 

* 

7 

14 

10 

* 

12 

20 

63 

6 

Goldfinch 

150 

5 

13 

140 

12 

22 

50 

20 

7 

111 

22 

46 

30 

Towhee 

15 

6 

4 

31 

12 

6 

15 

5j 

12 

21 

5 

16 

Savannah  Sparrow  ( 

2 

1 

Slate-colored  Junco  | 

100 

48 

75 

437 

110 

76 

89 

27 

86 

1701 

98 

429 

6 

Tree  Sparrow 

* 

4 

50 

123 

4 

40 

36 

7 

9| 

15 

26 

5 

Chipping  Sparrow 

1 5? 

* *? 

2? 

Field  Sparrow  ] 

40 

22 

8 

15 

7 

15 

3 

36 

191 

12 

17 

W.-crowned  Sparrow 

7 

9 

89 

55 

3 

5 

1011 

4 

27 

W.-throated  Sparrow  | 

10 

2 

4 

38 

6 

4 

19 

15 

2 

31 1 

8 

6 

4 

Fox  Sparrow 

* 

4 

* 

3 

1 

■* 

2 

7 

Swamp  Sparrow  | 

12 

3 

6 

68 

18 

3 

5 

31 

11 

27 

Song  Sparrow  | 

62 

24 

30 

72 

10 

14 

23 

26 

6 

60 

38 

133 

6 

Lapland  Longspur  i 

1 

7 

T3 

$4 

a 


£ 


6 


4 

3 

31 

19 


2 

5 


4 

41 


9 

10 

4 

42 

38 


18 


* Starred  forms  were  recorded  near  the  time  of  the  count  hut  not  on  the  count  itself. 
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Juncoes,  Tree  Sparrows,  White-throated  Sparrows,  Golden-crowned 
Kinglets,  Robins,  and  Goldfinches.  The  Tree  Sparrows  were  singing. 
One  Myrtle  Warbler  was  seen  on  December  27. 

— C.  A.  VAN  ARSDALL. 

WILLARD.  Dec.  26;  9:00  A.  M.  to  3:00  P.  M.  Temp,  about 
38.  Walk  covered  four  miles  through  fields  and  woodlands.  Clear 
and  sunny. 

— ERCEL  KOZEE. 

$ $ ^ $ 

Note  by  the  Editor:  It  has  seemed  best  to  question  several 

records  in  this  winter’s  bird  count.  Unless  some  very  scientific  data 
accompanied  the  count,  like  the  report  of  the  Lapland  Longspur’s 
being  collected  at  Louisville,  we  probably  would  cast  doubt  on  many 
of  our  other  records.  The  editor  of  these  mid-winter  counts  always 
wants  to  be  fair  and  deeply  appreciates  the  whole-hearted  coopera- 
tion shown,  especially  this  year,  in  this  interesting  and  valuable  work. 
If  you  do  not  find  your  species  all  listed  or  find  some  of  them  ques- 
tioned, please  take  that  as  a reminder  to  accompany  doubtful  finds 
by  some  fool-proof  facts  that  will  establish  your  record. 

* * * * # % 

A SUMMER  RECORD  OF  THE  PINE  WARBLER 
AT  MAMMOTH  CAVE 

On  June  29,  1946,  I hea.rd  the  pleasing  little  warble  of  the  Pine 
WTarbler  (Dendroica  pinus)  at  the  edge  of  the  Circle — Ranger  Homes 
at  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park.  I finally  located  the  bird  in  some 
oaks  just  across  the  driveway  from  several  pine  trees.  The  next  day 
I saw  and  heard  it  again  and  got  many  close-up  views,  largely  in  the 
pine  trees  near  the  end  of  the  Circle.  At  one  time  I heard  another 
male  singing  while  I was  watching  one  in  a yard  at  the  lowest  house 
in  the  Circle.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  Claude  W.  Hibbard  reported 
the  Pine  Warbler  as  a summer  resident  (1935,  manuscript),  but  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  one  in  summer  until  this  time,  though  I 
strongly  suspected  that  I would  eventually  find  it  in  the  pines,  as  I 
found  it  once  in  early  September.  Besides,  I did  not  see  any  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  there,  as  conditions  are  identical  with  many 
other  places  where  it  is  regularly  found.  In  view  of  the  many 
summers  that  I have  spent  in  recording  the  breeding  birds  of  this 
area,  it  was  most  interesting  to  add  a new  species  to  my  summer  list. 
I intend  to  try  to  find  a nest  in  1947. — GORDON  WILSON,  Teachers 
College,  Bowling  Green. 

$ ^ ^ ^ 

HOUSE  WREN  BREEDING  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES 

A House  Wren  (Troglodytes  aedon)  was  seen  to  enter  a small 
building  near  Iroquois  Park  in  early  May,  1946.  It  had  obtained 
access  to  the  building  through  a broken  pane  in  one  of  the  doors. 
The  nest  was  a large  mass  of  materials  placed  in  an  old  hat  about 
seven  feet  from  the  ground.  The  hat  was  hanging  on  a hat.  When 
the  owners  taped  up  the  window,  the  House  Wren  removed  the  tape 
and  added  it  to  its  nest.  This  occurred  three  times  while  the  nest 
was  being  built.  After  the  eggs  were  laid,  the  wren  did  not  touch 
the  tape  again.  Still  later  the  window  pane  was  replaced,  but  the 
resourceful  wren  then  went  under  the  door  to  feed  and  brood  its  four 
young.  I visited  the  nest  nearly  every  day.  When  the  four  young 
were  nearly  ready  to  fly,  I released  them  from  the  building.  I then 
collected  the  empty  nest,  which  had  pieces  of  cloth  and  paper  as  well 
as  leaves  in  it. 

— ROBERT  PETREE,  5722  Southern  Parkway,  Louisville. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


Articles  on  Kentucky  biros  appearing 

IN  OTHER  JOURNALS 

Young,  James  B.  "‘Screech  Owl  Banding,”  Inland  Bird  Banding' 
News,  Vol.  1&,  No.  4,  August,  1946.  By  Using  a large  top-opening 
trap  2 by  3 feet  across  and  3 feet  high,  and  placing  a small  cage  com 
taining  live  mice  inside,  you  can  trap  Screech  Owls  inside  the  city. 

MonrOe,  Burt  L.,  and  Robert  M.  Mengel.  “The  Evening  Grosbeak 
in  Kentucky,”  Wilson  Bulletin,  V01.  58;  116,  1946.  The  invasion  of 
northern  birds  in  the  south  during  the  Winter  of  1 §4 5-46  resulted  in 
the  collection  of  the  extremely  rare  Evening  Grosbeak  at  Anchorage 
on  February  24,  1946.  This  is  the  second  record  for  the  state,  and 
the  first  for  central  Kentucky. 

Lovell,  Harvey.  B.  “Some  Successional  Changes  in  the  Biota  at 
Otter  Creek  Area,  Kentucky  Naturalist,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  summer,  1946, 
pp.  3-5.  A discussion  Of  the  changes  in  vegetation  during  the  ten 
years  since  the  area  was  withdrawn  from  cultivation  and  turned  into 
a wild  life  area  and  their  relation  to  bird  life. 

Weakley,  S.  A.  “White  Pelicans  and  Cliff  Swallows  on  Tennessee 
River,”  Migrant,  16:  33-34,  1945.  Cliff  Swallows  are  already  nesting 
on  the  newly  constructed  dam  on  the  Tennessee  River  at  Gilbertsville. 

Aldrich,  John  W.  “The  United  States  Races  of  the  Bob-white,” 
Auk,  63:  493-508,  1946.  This  paper  increases  the  number  of  sub- 
species of  Bob-white  in  eastern  and  central  U.  S.  from  three  to  six. 
The  Interior  Bob-white,  which  occurs  in  Kentucky  and  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf,  is  named  Colinus  virginianus  mexicanus.  it  seems  that 
Linnaeus  named  this  race  from  Louisiana,  and  therefore  this  name 
must  apply  to  the  Interior  race. 

Sylvester,  Walter  R.,  and  Preston  W.  Lane  “Trapping  Wild 
Turkeys  on  the  Kentucky  Woodlands  Refuge,”  J.  Wildlife  Management, 
10:  333-342,  1946.  This  article  contains  a lot  of  valuable  information 
about  the  largest  and  purest  strain  of  Wild  Turkeys  in  Kentucky. 
This  flock  was  protected  by  the  Hillman  Land  Company  until  the 
refuge  was  established  in  1938.  Turkeys  are  very  difficult  to  trap. 
They  are  so  wary  that  traps  must  be  built  in  stages.  Only  two  adult 
hens  were  caught  in  two  seasons.  The  total  catch  of  57  birds  was 
released  in  Kentucky  at  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  and  a few  in 
refuges  in  Mississippi  and  Georgia.  When  ready,  all  the  birds  should 
be  released  at  once,  so  that  the  entire  flock  will  remain  together. 

* * * * * a? 

INVENTOR  of  banding  traps  joins  K.  O.  S. 

Mr.  Russel  S.  Davis  of  Glenhaven  Bird  Sanctuary,  Clayton,  Illi- 
nois, has  recently  joined  the  K.  O.  S.  Mr.  Davis  is  one  of  the  finest 
makers  of  traps  for  bird  banding  in  the  country  and  has  invented  or 
perfected  several  types  of  traps,  such  as  the  Glenhaven  Tree  Trap 
and  the  Glenhaven  Warbler  Trap.  Banders  interested  in  increasing 
their  supply  Of  traps  may  obtain  an  illustrated  booklet  by  writing  to 
Mr.  Davis*, 
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JUNIOR  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE  CHRISTMAS  BIRD  COUNTS 
The  number  of  bird  counts  made  by  the  Junior  Academy  has 
increased  to  17  this  year,  with  31  members  participating.  The  two 
best  counts  were  turned  in  by  Burt  L.  Monroe  of  Anchorage  and 
Chad  Christine  of  Maysville.  Monroe’s  count  made  on  December  21 
contained  two  out-of-season  records  about  which  he  writes:  “The 

Phoebe  was  in  my  yard  and  seemed  to  be  in  good  health.  It  fed  on 
some  kind  of  insects  which  it  caught  over  the  driveway,  the  only 
place  not  covered  with  snow.  The  Palm  Warblers  (3  in  number) 
were  seen  as  close  as  ten  feet  and  were  unmistakeable.”  He  also 
reported  the  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren  and  the  Lapland  Longspur. 
He  also  took  part  in  the  Beckham  census.  Two  other  good  counts 
were  made,  one  at  Richmond  by  James  McKinney  and  David  Rader, 
and  one  at  Harrodsburg  by  Proctor  Higgins,  Jimmy  Wallace,  Eugene 
Roach,  and  Martha  Gortney. 

* * * * * # 

FOUR  NEW  LIFE  MEMBERS 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  the  K.  O.  S.  welcomes  life  members 
11,  12,  13,  and  14  in  this  issue.  Our  endownment  fund  has  now  been 
increased  to  $650.00.  Who  will  be  our  fifteenth  life  member?  Our 
goal  is  to  add  six  new  life  members  during  1947. 

Miss  Marie  E.  Pieper  and  her  brother,  Louis  H.  Pieper,  of  Louis- 
ville are  our  eleventh  and  twelfth  life  members.  The  Piepers  live  on 
the  River  Road  overlooking  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River.  Behind 
their  home  rise  the  steep  wooded  slopes  of  Indian  Hills.  The  area  is 
a wild  life  paradise,  and  their  home  is  the  favorite  meeting  place  of 
our  club  members  when  on  field  trips.  Here  too,  on  numerous  oc- 
casions we  have  held  our  spring  picnics,  and  here  we  gather  on  our 
Christmas  census  at  noon  to  warm  our  chilled  members.  Marie  is  a 
teacher  at  the  Stephen  Foster  School,  and  she  has  long  been  a mem- 
ber of  both  the  K.  O.  S.  and  the  K.  S.  N.  H.  In  recognition  of  her 
interest  in  nature  the  Glenview  Garden  Club  sent  her  to  the  Audubon 
Nature  Camp  on  an  island  along  the  Maine  coast  a few  summers  ago. 
Here  she  had  the  opportunity  to  study  birds  under  Roger  Tory 
Peterson.  She  also  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Beckham  Bird  Club 
in  1943-44. 

Louis,  who  is  associated  with  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  has 
recently  become  very  much  interested  in  both  ornithology  and  natural 
history,  reviving  a youthful  interest.  He,  too,  is  a member  of  both 
the  K.  O.  S.  and  the  K.  S.  N.  H.  In  1946  he  served  so  ably  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Otter  Creek  Conference  on  Wild  Life  and  Natural  History 
that  he  can  expect  to  be  called  to  similar  posts  in  the  near  future. 
The  K.  O.  S.  is  indeed  fortunate  to  add  to  its  permanent  membership 
two  such  congenial  and  cooperative  members. 

Dr.  Lawrence  E.  Hicks,  nationally  known  ornithologist  and  wild 
life  research  worker,  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  our  thirteenth  life 
member.  He  is  past  president  of  the  Wilson  Ornithological  Club  and 
a fellow  of  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union.  He  has  also  served 
as  secretary  of  the  A.  O.  U.  since  1937.  Dr.  Hicks  spoke  at  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  in  Louisville 
several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Chastain  Frazer  of  Marion  is  our  fourteenth  life  member. 
He  is  a young  business  man  and  the  son  of  our  former  president,  Dr. 
T.  Atchison  Frazer.  For  many  years  the  two  Frazers  have  made 
one  of  the  finest  series  of  Christmas  bird  counts  ever  made  in  Ken- 
tucky. 
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TWO  NEW7  FIELD  GUIDES  TO  EASTERN  BIRDS 
Reviewed  by  Harvey  Lovell 

1.  FIELD  BOOK  OF  EASTERN  BIRDS,  by  Leon  Augustus 
Hausman,  illustrated  by  Jacob  Abbott.  G.  P.  Putnams  Sons,  N.  Y. 
1946,  659  pages.  $3.75. 

This  is  a different  type  of  field  guide.  There  is  an  illustrated  key 
to  the  families  of  birds  which  occupies  60  pages.  Then  there  are 
keys  to  the  species  under  each  family  based  on  field  characters. 
Every  bird  is  pictured  in  black  and  white,  many  of  them  very  clever- 
ly, and  then  discussed  under  seven  sub-headings.  The  use  of  field 
keys  is  a step  in  the  right  direction,  even  through  many  of  these  need 
revision.  Too  often  the  keys  are  not  dichotomous,  and  5 or  more 
species  are  compared  with  wordy  descriptions  not  particularly 
diagnostic.  Each  subspecies  is  given  a full  page,  which  greatly  in- 
creases the  thickness  of  the  book.  The  author  has  paid  no  attention 
to  recent  literature,  and  no  subspecies  described  since  1931  are  in- 
cluded. Readers  will  look  in  vain  for  the  Ohio  House  Wren,  Ap- 
palachian Chickadee,  and  numerous  others.  They  will  also  look  in 
vain  for  any  description  of  the  nests  or  eggs.  At  a time  when  bird  or- 
ganizations are  attempting  to  teach  their  member  i to  do  more  than 
just  recognize  a bird,  this  may  prove  a serious  omission. 

Six  color  plates  show  groups  of  birds  which  are  easily  confused. 
Each  faces  a blue  printing  of  the  same  plate  which  shows  the  birds 
as  they  might  appear  in  faint  light.  The  guide  is  small  enough  to 
fit  into  a pocket.  There  is  a fine  bibliography  of  67  titles  of  popular 
bird  books.  We  believe  that  this  book  will  be  a welcome  addition 
to  the  library  of  our  members. 

2.  AUDUBON  BIRD  GUIDE,  EASTERN  LAND  BIRDS,  by 
Richard  H.  Pough,  illustrated  by  Don  Eckelberry.  Doubleday  and 
Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  W.,  1946.  312  pages  and  43  color  plates.  $3.00. 

This  is  the  first  book  of  pocket  size  to  have  every  species  in 
color.  However,  only  the  land  birds  are  included.  The  color  plates 
are  all  together  in  the  center  of  the  book,  a very  convenient  location. 
Each  bird  is  discussed  under  five  subheadings,  which  include  nests 
and  eggs.  The  descriptions  are  designed  to  point  out  the  differences 
in  species  which  resemble  each  other.  The  author  has  completely 
disregarded  subspecies,  which  we  think  is  an  improvement  in  a field 
manual.  This  required  some  revision  in  common  names  which  may 
bother  beginners.  For  example,  the  Migrant  Shrike  becomes  the 
Loggerhead  Shrike,  Bachman’s  Sparrow  becomes  the  Pine-woods 
Sparrow,  the  Red-eyed  Towhee  becomes  the  Eastern  Towhee,  and  the 
Wood  Pewee  becomes  the  Eastern  Pewee.  These  changes  are  in  line 
with  recommendations  recently  made  by  several  leading  ornithologists 
that  each  species  be  given  a specific  common  name  which  is  capable 
of  being  changed  into  a subspecific  common  name  by  adding  a modi- 
fier. In  spite  of  the  obvious  objections  to  meddling  with  established 
common  names,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  revision  of  the  A.  O.  U. 
Check  List  attempts  this. 

Although  we  do  not  think  that  either  of  these  two  books  will  re- 
place Peterson’s  Guide  with  the  average  amateur,  we  do  recommend 
both  to  supplement  it.  The  fine  colored  plates  of  Pough’ s Guide  will 
prove  more  useful  when  a bird’s  colors  are  seen  in  good  light,  and  the 
keys  of  Hausman’ s book  should  stimulate  those  who  prefer  to  work 
out  their  birds  by  description. 
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THE  AUDUBON  SCREEN  TOURS 
The  fourth  lecturer  of  the  1946-47  season  of  Audubon  Screen 
Tours  at  Louisville  was  Allan  Cruikshank,  whose  lecture  was  entitled 
“South  along  the  Suwanee.”  the  river  made  famous  by  Stephen 
Collins  Foster.  The  colored  film  starts  in  the  Okefinokee  Swamp  and 
follows  the  Suwanee  River  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank, who  is  a versatile  entertainer  as  well  as  a photographer,  gave 
many  imitations  of  bird  calls  both  during  and  after  the  picture. 


ALLAN  CRUIKSHANK 


These  lectures,  which  are  co-sponsored  by  the  Beckham  Chapter 
of  the  K.  O.  S.,  have  been  drawing  many  K.  O.  S.  members  from 
distant  parts  of  the  state.  The  final  lecture  of  the  season  brings  the 
famous  author  of  FIELD  GUIDE  TO  THE  BIRDS,  Roger  Tory  Peter- 
son, to  Louisville.  He  will  present  his  Kodachrome  moving  picture 
“Field  Guide  to  the  Familiar"  on  Wednesday,  April  23,  at  Halleck 
Hall.  Why  not  plan  your  business  trip  to  Louisville  for  that  date 
and  combine  pleasure  with  business? 

* % % # Sk  # 

OUR  SPRING  MEETING 

Our  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Frei,  has  arranged  a good 
program  for  our  spring  meeting  at  K.  E.  A.  time.  The  date  is  April 
17,  in  the  afternoon.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  a complete  program  in 
the  KENTUCKY  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  and  in  the  official  K.  E.  A. 
program. 

* * * * * * 

BILL  WALKER  DEAD 

Just  as  this  issue  was  in  the  press,  word  came  from  Nashville 
that  W.  M.  Walker,  Jr.,  had  died  on  January  23.  Mr.  Walker  has 
been  one  of  our  most  interested  members  for  many  years.  Though 
in  very  bad  health  for  some  time,  he  took  a census  at  Christmas  at 
his  old  home  at  Hopkinsville  and  also  went  with  the  big  party  at 
Nashville.  For  twenty  or  more  years  he  was  a chemist  with  the 
Tennessee  State  Highway  Department  and  with  T.  V.  A.  Very  active 
in  the  T.  O.  S.,  he  was  once  the  state  president  of  that  live  organiza- 
tion. Our  society  has  lost  one  of  its  very  best  members. 


THE  KENTUCKY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 


Founded — In  1923  by  B.  C.  Bacon,  L.  Otley  Pindar,  and  Gordon 
Wilson. 

Purpose — To  encourage  the  study  of  birds  and  to  sponsor  meas- 
ures for  their  protection. 

Organ— THE  KENTUCKY  WARBLER,  a quarterly  journal  of 
ornithology. 

Meetings — Spring:  in  Louisville,  at  the  time  of  the  Kentucky 
Education  Association;  Fall,  in  some  place  of  interest  out 
in  the  state. 

Dues — One  dollar  a year;  this  includes  membership  in  local 
chapters. 

1947  Officers — 

President — Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Bowling  Green. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Frei,  Horse  Cave. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Miss  Helen  G.  Browning,  206  West 
Oak,  Louisville  3. 

Retiring  President — Major  Victor  K.  Dodge,  Lexington. 

Councillors — W’est,  Miss  Grace  Wyatt,  Murray;  Central, 
Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Louisville;  East,  Dr.  John  S.  Bang- 
son,  Berea. 

Curator — Mr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Ridge  Road,  Anchorage. 
Please  send  specimens,  data  concerning  migration,  nest- 
ing records,  etc.,  to  him. 

Librarian  and  Custodian  of  Endowment  Fund — Miss  Evelyn 
J.  Schneider,  University  of  Louisville  Library,  Louis- 
ville. Please  send  her  books,  reprints,  pamphlets,  and 
ornithological  magazines. 

Advisory  Committee  (official  representatives  of  the  society 
and  also  membership  chairmen  for  their  sections  of  the 
state) : Dr.  T.  Atchison  Frazer,  Marion;  Mrs.  Sue 

Wyatt  Semple,  Providence;  James  William  Hancock, 
Madisonville;  Dr.  Cynthia  C.  Counce,  Hopkinsville; 
Mrs.  Nelson  Nuckols,  Glasgow;  Dr.  Gladys  Smithwick, 
Lexington;  Dr.  Anna  A.  Schnieb,  Richmond;  Mrs.  John 
H.  Mayer,  Cynthiana;  Mr.  C.  Alex.  Van  Arsdall, 
Harrodsburg;  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson,  Maysville;  Mr.  A.  F. 
Ganier,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Madden 
Hobson,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Dr.  J.  W.  Clotfelter, 
Paris. 

Editor-in-chief — Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  3011  Meade  Avenue, 
Louisville  4.  Send  news  items,  notes,  and  articles  for 
publication  to  him  or  to  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Field 
Notes  Editor,  1900  Spring  Drive,  Louisville  5;  or  to 
Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Census  Editor,  Teachers  College, 
Bowling  Green. 
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KENTUCKY’S  NATIONAL  WILD  LIFE  REFUGE 

By  Gerald  F.  Baker  and  Walter  Sylvester,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

The  Kentucky  Woodlands  National  Wild  Life  Refuge  is  one  of  ap- 
proximately 280  wild  life  refuges  in  the  United  States,  Alaska,  Porto 
Rico,  and  Hawaii,  administered  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior, 
Fish  and  Wild  Life  Service,  for  restoration  and  perpetuation  of  Wild 
Life  resources  on  a national  basis. 


ONE  OF  THE  LAKES  ON  THE  REFUGE 

This  refuge,,  containing  approximately  65,000  acres,  was  establish- 
ed in  August,  1938,  after  careful  investigation  of  the  wild  life  present 
and  of  its  potential  possibilities.  Since  it  was  located  between  the 
Cumberland  River  and  the  then-proposed  Kentucky  Lake  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  there  were  good  prospects  of  the  area’s  being  used 
in  increasing  numbers  by  waterfowl,  and  of  its  becoming  a part  of 
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the  national  pattern  of  waterfowl  refuges.  These  are  divided  into 
three  classes:  breeding,  resting,  and  wintering.  A resting  area  was 

needed  in  western  Kentucky,  and  several  species  of  ducks  were  known 
to  winter  here.  Also  the  last  remnants  of  native  wild  turkeys  in 
Kentucky  survived  on  this  area.  Three  species  of  deer — the  native 
white-tail,  English  stag,  and  English  fallow  deer — had  previously 
been  stocked.  Compared  with  other  prospective  sites,  this  location 
offered  the  best  possibility  for  development  as  a national  refuge. 

In  1941  three  lakes,  containing  approximately  300  acres,  were 
impounded  on  the  Cumberland  River  watershed.  These  lakes  were 
intensively  developed  for  use  of  waterfowl  by  the  establishment  of 
stands  of  aquatic  and  marsh  plants.  American  pondweed  (Potamoge- 
ton  americanus),  southern  pondweed  (P.  diversifolius) , and  bushy 
pondweed  (P.  pusillus),  were  established  in  the  lakes,  while  sago 
pondweed  (P.  pectinatus),  which  will  not  spread  throughout  the  lakes, 
has  been  established  in  limited  areas.  Watershield  (Brasenia  schre- 
beri)  was  also  successfully  established  in  the  deeper  water  areas. 
Perennial  smartweeds  now  cover  most  of  the  shallow  water  areas 
and  marsh  edges,  with  swamp  smartweed  (Polygonum  hydropi- 
peroides)  and  marsh  smartweed  (P.  muhlenbergii)  being  most  abund- 
ant. Other  smartweeds  that  occur  in  and  surrounding  the  lakes  are 
large  seed  smartweed  (P.  pennsylvanicum) , nodding  smartweed  (P. 
portoricense),  dotted  smartweed  (P.  punctatum),  waterpepper  (P. 
hydropiper),  and  ladysthumb  (P.  persicaria).  The  aquatic  smart- 
weed  will  withstand  some  variation  of  water  level,  while  other  species 
may  not.  One  of  the  lakes  contained  a good  stand  of  soft-stem  bul- 
rush (Scirpus  validus)  that  had  been  established  by  transplanting  the 
live  stems,  but  apparently  a combination  of  a raise  of  one  foot  in 
the  permanent  water  level  and  a moderately  high  muskrat  population 
eliminated  this  plant.  Square  stem  spike  rush  (Eleocharis  quadrangu- 
lata)  and  wild  millet  (Echinochloa  crusgalli)  are  other  plants  that 
have  been  planted  effectively.  Although  wild  rice  (Zizania  aquatica) 
is  considered  a standard  duck  food  by  many,  it  has  not  been  grown 
successfully  in  western  Kentucky. 

The  effect  of  the  plantings  is  now  apparent.  In  1940  a flight 
of  30  ducks  on  the  Cumberland  River  was  something  to  talk  about. 
Last  fall  ducks  were  numerous  on  the  Cumberland  River.  It  was 
estimated  that  over  50,000  ducks  used  refuge  lakes  and  the 
Cumberland  River  during  the  1945-46  season.  Similar  development 
of  refuge  bays  on  Kentucky  Lake  should  aid  towards  increasing  the 
waterfowl  use  of  the  lake  as  a whole. 

In  addition  to  improving  the  refuge  bays,  the  Fish  and  Wild  Life 
Service  is  assisting  the  Kentucky  Division  of  Game  and  Fish  in 
developing  other  areas  on  Kentucky  Lake  for  waterfowl.  In  the 
spring  of  1946  the  Service  furnished  over  three  tons  of  smartweed 
and  wild  millet  seed  for  planting.  The  experience  and  knowledge 
gained  on  the  refuge  lakes  will  be  of  value  in  developing  the  Kentucky 
Lake.  Establishment  of  waterfowl  habitats  requires  time,  and  conser- 
vationists should  not  be  too  impatient  for  immediate  results. 

While  we  have  placed  emphasis  on  waterfowl,  other  forms  of 
wild  life  have  not  been  neglected.  The  wild  turkey  (Meleagris  gal- 
lopavo)  has  been  given  a high  management  priority,  as  there  are 
very  few  other  localities  where  a pure  strain  exists.  The  population 
has  increased  to  a point  where  a few  birds  can  be  spared  for  re- 
stocking other  forest  lands  in  public  ownership  and  under  manage- 
ment (Sylvester  and  Lane,  J.  Wild  Life  Management,  10:  333-342, 
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1946.)  The  Kentucky  Division  of  m 
Game  and  Fish,  with  Federal  ap-  £ 
proval,  is  live-trapping  turkeys  for  g ^ 
release  in  other  sections  of  the  § 
state.  Restocking  of  turkeys  is  ^ ^ 
difficult,  but  the  probability  of  sue-  -g  W 
cess  is  better  if  a wild  strain,  g « 
adapted  to  Kentucky  climatic  and  ^ £ 
cover  conditions,  is  used.  2 d 

Raccoons  have  increased  remark-  ^ 
ably  during  the  past  few  years. 
During  the  winter  of  1945-46  the 
Division  of  Game  and  Fish  live-  Es? 
trapped  154  raccoons  from  approx- 
imately 2000  acres  of  refuge  land 
for  restocking  purposes.  Raccoons 
are  again  being  live-trapped  in  the 
same  area  this  winter. 


The  Virginia  white-tail  deer 
(Odocoileus  virginianus)  comprise 
80%  of  the  deer  population  and  are 
increasing  satisfactorily.  While 
their  population  has  not  yet  reach- 
ed the  full  carrying  capacity,  there 
are  sufficient  numbers  to  permit 
live-trapping  for  restocking  pur-  % 

poses.  Eighty  white-tail  deer  were  ® 

trapped  this  past  fall  and  winter.  u 
There  has  been  a dispersal  of  deer  % 
onto  private  lands  north  and  south  § 
of  the  refuge,  and  some  have  cross-  ^ 
ed  the  Cumberland  River.  g 

£ 

The  Fish  and  Wild  Life  Service  ^ 
also  recognizes  the ! necessity  of 
maintaining  and  restoring  suitable 
habitat  for  increasing  wild  life  use. 
Initial  development  of  a refuge  is 
not  enough.  There  must  be  con- 
tinuous management  to  maintain 
favorable  environment  for  increas- 
ing wild  life.  The  woodlands  must 
be  protected  from  fire.  Approved 
forestry  practice  is  used  in  making 
light  selective  cuttings  that  there 
may  be  both  diversity  and  quantity 
of  desirable  trees  as  well  as  an 
understory  of  wild  life  food  plants. 
Agricultural  management  is  neces- 
sary in  order  that  present  cleared 
lands  necessary  for  turkeys,  quail, 
and  geese  be  maintained.  Approx-  m 
imately  3,000  acres  of  land  are  « 

cropped  and  grazed  yearly.  Im-  3 

poundment  of  refuge  lakes  for  the 
use  of  waterfowl  is  only  beginn-  ® 
ing.  Rose  mallow  (Hibiscus  sp.),  5 

Buttonbush  (Gephalanthus  occiden- 
talis),  and  other  brush  will  natural-  w 
ly  crowd  out  desirable  food  plants.  £ 
Experimental  work  with  chemical  ^ 
and  hormone  sprays  is  being  under- 
taken  in  an  effort  to  control  such 
less  desirable  vegetation. 
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Refuge  policies  and  regulations  are  established  on  a national 
basis.  The  interdependence  of  wild  life  refuges  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  during  its  development  period,  this  refuge  has  received 
several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  seed  for  habitat  improvement  from 
refuges  in  other  states;  fingerling  bass,  bream,  and  croppie  for  stock- 
ing refuge  lakes  were  secured  from  the  Fish  and  Wild  Life  Service 
hatcheries  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi;  61  Canada  Geese  were  trapped 
in  South  Carolina  and  sent  to  the  refuge  to  encourage  greater  use 
of  this  general  area  by  geese  and  so  spread  out  the  winter  population. 
Many  conservation  problems  are  national  in  scope  and  require  an  ap- 
proach based  on  cooperation  between  State  and  Federal  agencies. 

This  article  is  too  brief  to  present  a full  picture  of  the  refuge 
activities.  We  hope  that  students  of  wild  life  will  visit  the  refuge 
for  more  detailed  information.  We  believe  that  they  will  learn  valu- 
able information  about  the  area,  and  we  should  appreciate  their 
assistance  in  recording  the  habits  of  the  many  species  of  song  and 
insectivorous  birds  that  are  present  during  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

% % 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  BREEDING  HABITS  OF 
THE  PRAIRIE  HORNED  LARK 

By  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  University  of  Louisville 

PART  I.  BREEDING  HABITS  AS  OBSERVED  IN 
JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

A nest  of  the  Prairie  Horned  Lark  (Otocoris  alpestris  praticola) 
was  discovered  by  the  writer  in  Louisville  in  1943,  and  three  others 
were  found  in  1944.  While  driving  through  the  Seneca  Park  on  April 
9,  ,1943,  I observed  a male  Horned  Lark  not  far  from  the  road.  I 
stopped  the  car  to  check  on  the  identification,  and  to  my  surprise  the 
bird  was  joined  by  a second  bird,  a female,  which  appeared  to  come 
out  of  the  ground.  Both  birds  fed  quite  undisturbed  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  the  parked  car.  In  fact,  the  car  served  as  an  excellent  blind 
from  which  to  observe  the  pair  for  the  next  twenty-one  days.  After 
two  minutes  the  female  ran  along  the  ground  and  disappeared  from 
sight  in  a depression.  By  lining  up  the  spot  with  a nearby  clod,  I 
was  able  to  locate  the  nest  but  only  after  considerable  search.  It  was 
sunken  into  the  ground,  with  its  edges  level  with  the  surface.  It  con- 
tained three  eggs.  The  south  side  was  one  cm.  higher,  whereas  the 
north  side  had  a series  of  chunks  of  mud  around  it  which  formed  a 
smooth  runway  to  the  nest.  Such  material  has  been  called  “paving” 
by  Gayle  Pickwell  (1931),  the  author  of  the  most  extensive  mono- 
graph on  the  life  history  of  this  species.  The  female  always  entered 
from  the  paved  north  side,  even  though  she  often  had  to  circle  the 
nest  to  do  so.  She  always  sat  facing  south.  The  location  was  110 
feet  from  a paved  highway  and  60  feet  from  a riding  path.  It  was 
195  feet  from  the  edge  of  a green  of  a busy  golf  course.  The  nest 
had  been  placed  near  the  highest  part  of  the  rough  where  drainage 
was  excellent.  The  location  was  to  the  left  of  the  green,  a fortunate 
circumstance,  since  golfers  slice  more  often  than  they  hook,  and 
therefore  rarely  visit  this  particular  spot.  Three  small  trees  about 
thirty  feet  tall  were  situated  100  feet  west  of  the  nest.  The  clod 
mentioned  above,  instead  of  being  by  the  nest,  as  usually  described, 
was  eight  feet  away;  and  while  it  was  a convenient  landmark  for  me, 
really  had  no  connection  with  the  nest. 
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INCUBATION.  Several  writers  have  stated  that  the  male 
Horned  Lark  helps  incubate,  but  Pickwell  (op.  cit.)  was  never  able 
to  confirm  this.  Continuous  observation  for  an  hour  at  a time  on 
five  different  days  showed  that  all  incubation  was  done  by  the  female 
in  the  present  study.  The  male  did  not  even  feed  the  female.  On 
April  8 the  male  made  his  only  observed  visit  to  the  eggs.  He  ran 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  nest  and  thrust  his  head  down  among  the  eggs 
six  or  seven  times.  He  appeared  to  be  merely  investigating  to  see 
whether  the  eggs  were  hatched. 

The  method  of  incubating  by  the  female  is  very  interesting,  since 
she  has  to  find  time  to  eat  without  letting  the  eggs  become  chilled. 
She  leaves  the  nest  for  several  minutes  in  order  to  feed;  then  she 
returns  and  incubates  several  minutes.  This  alternating  on  and  off 
the  nest  continues  with  considerable  regularity.  It  was  noted  that  if 
she  was  frightened  from  the  nest  sooner  than  usual,  she  either  re- 
turned sooner,  or  if  this  were  not  possible,  she  stayed  longer  when 
she  did  find  an  opportunity  to  return.  Here  is  the  record  for  one 
hour  on  April  6,  a cool,  sunny  day  (59  degrees  F.) : 

1:37 — Female  left  nest,  flying  to  northeast  twenty  feet  beyond 
male. 

1:44 — She  returned  to  nest  in  a series  of  long  runs  and  began 
incubating. 

1:58 — She  left  nest.  I hurried  over  and  took  two  pictures  while 
both  parents  fed  near  by  and  did  not  appear  disturbed  by 
my  presence  at  the  nest. 

2:07 — Soon  after  I returned  to  my  car,  the  female  returned. 

2:12 — After  remaining  on  the  nest  five  minutes,  the  female  left 
nest  to  feed  again. 

2:18 — She  ran  to  within  two  feet  of  nest,  hesitated,  and  then 
entered  nest. 

2:22 — She  left  nest  again. 

2:23 — Returned  almost  immediately  to  nest. 

2:25 — She  ran  off  nest  four  or  five  feet  and  then  returned  im- 
mediately. 

2:27 — jFlew  off  nest  and  alighted  near  male. 

2:32 — Returned  to  incubate  and  was  still  on  nest  when  hour 
ended  at  2:37. 

During  the  hour  she  had  incubated  32  minutes  and  fed  28  minutes. 
She  left  the  nest  6 times,  once  for  only  a few  seconds.  The  longest 
period  she  was  off  was  9 minutes,  and  the  longest  period  she  incubat- 
ed was  14  minutes.  The  average  time  on  the  nest  was  5.33  minutes, 
and  the  average  time  off  the  nest  was  4.66  minutes. 

The  record  for  62  minutes  on  a warm  day,  April  8 (80  degrees  F.) : 

4:05 — In  returning  the  female  ran  back  and  stood  on  edge  of 
nest  before  she  sat  down,  facing  south  as  usual. 

4:11 — She  left  the  nest  slowly  and  hesitated  close  by,  perhaps 
because  the  male  was  not  in  sight.  A photograph  of  the 
nest  was  made. 
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4:20 — She  returned  to  nest  from  the  south  but  turned  a half 
circle  to  face  in  the  usual  direction  as  she  began  incu- 
bating. 

4:27 — She  left  quickly  and  joined  the  male,  which  had  reappeared 
south  of  the  nest.  The  male  then  ran  up  to  the  nest  and 
looked  in.  (See  discussion  above.) 

4:34 — The  female  returned  to  incubate. 

4:39 — Female  flew  off  to  the  south  and  went  to  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  feeding  territory. 

4:48 — She  returned  by  flying  half  way  and  running  the  remaining 
distance. 

4:57 — She  again  left  the  nest  to  feed. 

5:07 — She  returned  to  nest  very  leisurely,  stopping  to  feed  and 
preen  her  feathers  on  the  way. 

During  the  62  minutes,  she  was  off  the  nest  35  minutes  and  on 
26  minutes  She  was  on  and  off  for  longer  intervals  than  on  the  cold 
day,  leaving  only  four  times.  The  average  time  off  was  8.75  minutes* 
and  the  average  time  on  the  nest  was  6.5  minutes. 

HATCHING.  On  April  13  at  6:00  P.  M.  the  nest  contained  one 
young  still  wet,  one  egg  cracked  around  the  middle,  and  one  whole 
egg.  It  was  snowing,  and  the  female  showed  unusual  uneasiness  over 
being  driven  from  the  nest.  As  soon  as  I retreated  to  a distance  of 
only  50  feet,  she  returned  to  the  nest.  She  seemed  to  realize  that 
the  young  must  be  kept  warm.  There  were  no  egg  shells  around  the 
nest.  The  newly  hatched  nestling  weighed  2.4  grams,  0.2  grams  less 
than  each  egg  had  weighed. 

The  next  afternoon  at  5:00  all  three  were  hatched,  and  their 
nestling  down  was  dry  and  well  fluffed  out.  Platching  of  the  brood 
had  occured  in  less  than  24  hours. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  TPIE  YOUNG.  Feeding  was  carried  on  by 
both  parents,  but  only  the  female  was  observed  to  brood.  During 
cold  days  the  female  brooded  almost  as  conscientiously  as  she  had 
incubated.  She  would  remain  on  the  nest  for  5 or  10  minutes  and 
then  run  off  for  about  the  same  length  of  time  to  feed  or  to  collect 
food  for  the  nestlings.  The  male  did  not  feed  the  female.  Whenever 
he  approached  while  the  female  was  incubating,  she  would  immediate- 
ly leave  the  nest.  This  allowed  him  to  feed  the  young  at  his  leisure. 


TABLE  I.  WEIGHTS 


DATE 

NO.  1 

NO.  2 

NO.  3 

COMMENTS 

Apr.  13 

2.4 

- 

- 

No.  2 had  shell  cracked 

Apr.  15 

4.4 

4.0 

3.6 

Feeding  reflex 

Apr.  17 

8.6 

7.5 

7.0 

Feeding  reflex 

Apr.  19 

10.7 

10.2 

10.2 

Feeding  reflex,  eyes  opening 

Apr.  21 

Dead 

13.0 

11.0 

Eyes  open;  cower  down  in  nest 

Apr.  24 

- 

17.6 

16.2 

Body  well  feathered 

Apr.  25 

- 

Gone 

17.1 

During  the  first  few  days  the  three  nestlings  were  extremely 
helpless  and  responded  to  any  sound  or  touch  by  opening  their  mouths 
and  stretching  their  necks  upward  to  their  fullest  extent.  At  the  age 
of  six  days  the  eyes  of  all  three  were  just  beginning  to  open,  but  no 
psychological  advance  had  occurred  in  their  reactions.  At  the  age 
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of  8 days,  however,  the  nestlings  had  undergone  a great  mental 
change.  No  longer  did  they  respond  to  stimuli  by  gaping.  They 
cowered  down  in  the  nest  when  disturbed  and  remained  wonderfully 
still  in  my  hand  or  wherever  placed.  One  nestling  was  found  dead 
ten  feet  from  the  nest.  (See  Lovell,  1944). 

On  April  24  at  5:00  P.  M.  the  two  nestlings  weighed  16.2  and 
17.2  grams.  They  had  become  well  feathered  during  the  last  few 
days  and  had  acquired  many  of  the  markings  of  adults,  although  their 
wing  feathers  seemed  to  lag  behind.  Since  they  were  between  10 
and  11  days  old,  and  nearly  ready  to  leave  the  nest,  they  were  banded. 

On  April  25  at  6:00  P.  M.  only  one  nestling  (the  smaller  one), 
now  weighing  17.1  grams,  was  in  the  nest.  The  presence  of  the  other 
nestling  in  the  vicinity  was  indicated  by  the  behavior  of  the  mother. 
She  was  running  around  conspicuously  and  uttering  a shrill  warning 
quite  different  from  her  usual  behavior.  I then  retreated  to  my  car 
blind  and  was  able  to  watch  the  final  episode  in  this  drama.  After 
half  an  hour  in  the  gathering  dusk  an  adult  came  up  to  feed  the  re- 
maining bird.  As  the  parent  started  to  hop,  the  nestling  became 
one  no  longer,  as  it  hopped  out  of  the  nest  and  followed.  It  pro- 
gressed a few  feet  at  a time  by  hopping,  although  adult  Horned 
Larks  run.  The  parent  turned  to  feed  the  young  bird  and  then  ran 
on  a few  feet  with  the  young  bird  laboriously  hopping  to  keep  up. 
With  frequent  stops  for  feeding,  the  pair  soon  disappeared  over  the 
ridge  some  300  feet  away.  Both  young  were  nearly  12  days  old 
when  they  left  the  nest.  This  is  nearly  two  days  older  than  the 
average  given  by  Pickwell  for  Illinois  and  New  York,  but  well  within 
the  normal  range  of  variation. 

PROTECTION  OF  THE  NEST.  The  female  left  the  nest  either 
by  running  or  flying  whenever  anyone  approached  on  foot  within  150 
to  200  feet.  She  then  fed  quietly  nearby.  Neither  parent  made  any 
effort  to  draw  us  away  from  the  nest  either  by  calls  or  by  feigning 
injury.  Even  when  the  eggs  or  young  were  handled  for  weighing 
or  banding,  the  adults  showed  no  alarm. 

Passing  autos  were  disregarded  completely.  When  I parked  op- 
posite the  nest  about  110  feet  away,  the  female  was  never  frightened, 
but  she  left  immediately  when  I opened  the  car  door. 

The  horse-trotting  path  led  between  the  road  and  the  nest,  and  on 
one  occasion  a horse  ran  directly  over  the  nesting  site.  The  incu- 
bating female  seemed  somewhat  less  afraid  of  a horse  and  rider  than 
of  a pedestrian. 

A flock  of  Vesper  Sparrows  were  feeding  on  the  golf  links  for 
several  days.  The  male  Horned  Lark  on  one  occasion  chased  a Vesper 
Sparrow  a few  feet,  but  several  others  equally  near  to  the  nest  were 
not  molested.  When  a flock  of  Starlings  fed  near  the  nest,  the  fe- 
male Horned  Lark  was  much  disturbed.  She  drove  one  Starling 
away  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  nest.  Then  as  another  one 
came  flying  in,  she  rose  to  meet  it  in  the  air,  but  the  larger  bird 
failed  to  be  intimidated  and  alighted  nearby.  The  Horned  Lark 
continued  to  walk  around  near  the  nest  and  once  came  up  and  in- 
spected her  young,  until  the  whole  flock  of  Starlings  departed. 

The  inconspicuousness  of  the  nest  and  the  protective  coloration 
of  the  nestlings  appeared  to  be  sufficient  protection.  A Sparrow 
Hawk  perched  frequently  in  a nearby  tree,  but  never  discovered  the 
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nest.  The  closely-cut  rough  allowed  the  female  an  unrestricted  view 
in  all  directions.  During  the  three  weeks  the  nest  was  under  obser- 
vation, there  was  considerable  advance  in  vegetation.  At  first  the 
field  was  all  brown  stubble.  Then  witlow  grass  (Brafoa  verna)  came 
into  bloom.  There  was  a steady  growth  of  ordinary  grass  which 
caused  the  bare  expanse  to  gradually  assume  a greenish  hue.  At 
the  end  of  the  period,  on  April  25,  the  vegetation  on  the  rough  was 
§till  only  two  to  three  inches  tall. 

OTHER  NESTS.  Three  additional  nests  were  found  in  the  spring 
of  1944  in  a barren  field  along  Springdale  Road  in  Jefferson  County. 
On  March  15  I heard  the  song  of  Horned  Larks  in  this  field  and 
discovered  that  two  males  were  fighting  over  their  boundaries.  As 
they  met,  they  flew  into  the  air  and  chased  each  other  back  and  forth 
across  an  imaginary  line.  After  an  hour  the  female  was  located 
feeding  in  the  southern  territory.  With  the  aid  of  6X  glasses  I 
watched  her  movements  from  a distance  of  150  yards.  She  eventu- 
ally stopped  in  a certain  spot  and  disappeared  from  view.  I lined  up 
the  place  between  a weed  and  a fence  post  and  was  able  to  approach 
within  10  feet  before  she  flushed.  The  nest  had  been  built  on  the 
south  side  of  a conspicuous  clod  of  cow  manure.  On  the  east  side 
there  was  a “paving”  made  from  bits  of  the  manure.  Some  grass  lay 
on  the  other  side  of  the  nest,  giving  a little  protection.  A single  egg 
occupied  the  nest.  Pickwell  (1931,  p.  68)  remarks,  “It  is  my  belief 
that,  except  for  mere  accident  and  the  rarest  kind  of  accident  at 
that,  a nest  cannot  be  found  between  the  beginning  of  egg  laying 
and  incubation.”  He  thought  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  birds 
stayed  away  from  the  nest  except  when  the  female  was  laying. 
Whether  the  return  of  the  female  in  the  present  case  was  a violation 
of  this,  or  whether  she  had  returned  to  incubate,  is  not  known.  It 
would  seem  to  be  the  latter,  since  most  birds  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
morning.  A few  days  later  there  was  a severe  ice  storm,  and 
when  I revisited  the  nest  on  March  25,  it  was  empty  and  deserted. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  field,  a female  Homed  Lark  was  dis- 
covered on  March  25  and  kept  under  observation  for  a long  time. 
She  made  several  trips  to  a certain  area  where  she  disappeared 
momentarily.  After  searching  this  area  for  some  time,  I discovered 
a partly  finished  nest.  It  was  quite  deep  and  not  yet  lined  on  the 
bottom.  The  sides  were  made  of  grass.  The  usual  tuft  of  grass 
lay  along  one  side  of  the  nest.  I returned  on  April  1 and  found  the 
nest  finished.  It  contained  two  eggs,  and,  peculiarly  enough,  a third 
egg  lay  on  the  ground  ten  inches  away.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
female  laid  the  egg  there  by  mistake,  since  a predator  would  have 
destroyed  it  and  the  other  eggs  as  well,  and  it  does  not  seem  possible 
that  one  of  the  Homed  Larks  could  have  removed  the  egg.  Pickwell 
writes  that  he  found  several  nests  in  various  stages  of  construction, 
but  in  every  instance  the  nest  was  deserted.  He  therefore  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  compare  a partly  built  nest  with  the  end  product 
as  I did  in  the  present  case. 

On  the  same  day  (April  1)  a female  Homed  Lark  was  observed 
in  the  southern  territory,  near  where  the  first  nest  had  been  discover- 
ed on  March  15.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  located  the  nest,  containing 
three  eggs,  after  a brief  search.  From  this  it  seems  fairly  certain 
that  the  second  nest  had  been  built  promptly  after  the  loss  of  the 
first  nest.  This  nest,  too,  was  destroyed  by  some  predator,  possibly 
crows,  which  were  abundant  in  the  area. 
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PART  II.  HISTORICAL,  SURVEY  OF  BREEDING  RECORDS 
IN  KENTUCKY 

The  Prairie  Horned  Lark  was  not  made  a separate  sub-species 
until  1884.  The  early  naturalists  who  visited  Kentucky  and  adjacent 
states  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  a breeding-  Horned  Lark  in 
the  United  States.  Alexander  Wilson  writes  (1808,  Vol.  1 p.  85), 
“It  is  one  of  our  birds  of  passage,  arriving  from  the  north  in  the 
fall;  usually  staying  with  us  the  whole  winter;  frequenting  sandy 
plains  and  open  downs,  and  is  numerous  in  the  southern  states  as 
far  as  Georgia  ....  About  the  middle  of  March  they  generally  dis- 
appear on  their  route  to  the  north  ....  I have  never  heard  of  their 
nest  being  found  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States.” 

Audubon  lived  in  Kentucky  along  the  Ohio  River  for  many  years, 
chiefly  from  1808  to  1820,  but  never  found  Horned  Larks  nesting. 
It  was  not  until  his  trip  to  Labrador  that  the  first  nest  was  found 
(of  the  Northern  Horned  Lark).  He  writes  (Vol.  3,  pp.  44-48,  1871), 
“The  shore  larks  (Horned  Larks)  reach  the  United  States  at  the 
approach  of  winter.  When  the  weather  is  severe  in  the  north,  they 
are  seen  in  Massachusetts  as  early  as  October.  Many  spend  the 
winter  in  the  vicinity  of  the  seashore  and  sandy  fields;  others  return 
still  farther  south,  but  seldom  proceed  beyond  Maryland  on  the  At- 
lantic or  the  lower  part  of  Kentucky  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.” 

Pickwell  (1931),  the  chief  student  of  the  Prairie  Horned  Lark, 
has  the  following  to  say  about  its  primitive  range:  “It  is  suggested 
that  the  Prairies  of  northern  Missouri,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
eastern  portions  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  and  South  Dakota  and 
southern  Manitoba  probably  formed  the  ancestral  home  of  the  sub- 
species.” Pickwell  has  traced  the  spread  of  the  Prairie  Horned  Lark 
from  this  original  range  on  the  western  prairie  across  the  United 
States  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Wherever  man  has  created  broad 
open  stretches  by  grazing,  building  golf  links,  etc.,  here  this  lark 
finds  its  most  suitable  habitat. 

In  Kentucky,  early  writers  refer  to  the  Horned  Lark  merely  as 
a winter  visitor.  Beckham  (1885)  in  Nelson  County  calls  the  Horned 
Lark  (presumably  the  northern  subspecies)  “a  common  winter  resi- 
dent.” Pindar  (1889)  did  not  mention  the  Horned  Lark  as  present 
in  Fulton  County,  but  in  his  later  revision  based  on  work  done  up  to 
1892  he  stated  that  it  was  “a  common  winter  habitant”  (1925). 
Gordon  Wilson  (1922)  for  Bowling  Green  said  of  this  species  “com- 
mon winter  resident,  sometimes  almost  abundant;  July  28-May  11;” 
and  for  Calloway  County  he  reported  it  a “fairly  common  winter 
resident”  (1923). 

The  first  suggestion  that  the  Prairie  Horned  Lark  may  remain 
in  Kentucky  in  the  summer  is  that  of  Howell  (1910),  who  observed 
a pair  at  Midway,  July  9,  1909.  Further  evidence  is  summarized  by 
Blincoe  (1924)  in  an  abstract  of  a paper  presented  before  the  Wilson 
Ornithological  Club.  He  says  that  Pindar,  then  living  at  Versailles, 
had  seen  the  species  nearly  every  spring  month  in  several  central 
Kentucky  counties.  Mr.  Linebaugh  of  Guthrie  reported  the  birds  as 
nesting  but  without  data,  and  Mr.  Embody  recorded  it  at  Russell- 
ville about  twenty  years  before  as  an  all-year  resident.  Blincoe  him- 
self says  that  he  has  heard  its  flight  song  at  Bardstown,  usually 
given  only  in  the  nesting  season.  Pickwell  (1931)  in  his  summary 
of  the  breeding  range  places  Kentucky  in  the  doubtful  list,  stating 
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that  “The  Prairie  Horned  Lark  may  have  reached  this  state  from 
Missouri,  Illinois  or  Indiana,  regions  where  it  has  long  existed  as  a 
breeding  form,” 

The  first  conclusive  evidence  of  breeding  was  that  of  Hibbard 
(1935),  who  observed  Horned  Larks  feeding  young  near  Ollie,  Ken- 
tucky, at  the  edge  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park.  Virgil 
King  (1940)  published  the  first  description  of  a nest,  which  he  found 
in  Grant  County  June  11,  1940,  in  a closely  grazed  pasture.  When 
he  returned  two  days  later,  hogs  had  destroyed  the  eggs.  Three 
years  earlier  than  this,  in  1937,  Victor  Dodge  at  Lexington  had  found 
a nest  in  early  May  on  his  River  Farm  (as  reported  by  Figgins* 
1944).  Major  Dodge  then  set  aside  about  15  acres  of  pasture  from 
which  all  but  a few  cattle  were  excluded,  and  the  water  supply  was 
greatly  enlarged  in  1938.  The  flock  increased  rapidly  in  size,  and 
by  1941  a second  flock  had  developed.  This  is  a fine  series  of  ob- 
servations upon  the  establishment  of  a breeding  colony. 

In  a letter  dated  November  25,  1944,  Dr.  T.  Atchison  Frazer, 
writes  that  he  was  “well  acquainted  with  this  bird  in  Hopkins  County 
as  a boy  on  the  farm  under  the  name  ‘Yankey  Sparrow’,  and  found 
its  nest  almost  every  year.  They  are  permanent  residents  of  Crit- 
tenden County,  and  I have  seen  the  immature  birds  being  fed  by 
their  parents  every  year.”  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
Prairie  Horned  Lark  has  nested  in  the  v/estern  part  of  the  state  for 
■a  long  time. 

Tandy  P.  Chenault,  head  of  the  department  of  science  of  Mays- 
ville  High  School,  in  a letter  dated  March  29,  1944,  reports  a breeding 
record  from  Montgomery  County  in  1930.  “The  nest  was  made  at 
the  base  of  a tobacco  plant  on  our  farm  in  June,  1930.  I saw  the 
adult  male  and  female  several  times.  Only  one  egg  was  laid,  and 
the  nest  abandoned.  The  materials  seemed  to  be  chiefly  of  grass 
and  horse-hair.  I know  that  it  was  a Horned  Lark  since  it  answered 
every  description  and  picture  that  I had  at  hand.” 

Two  additional  nests  from  Jefferson  County  were  reported  by 
Dovell  (1944)  as  follows:  Burt  Monroe  observed  a nest  near  Anchor- 

age containing  three  young,  April  4,  1943,  and  Thomas  Smith  lo- 
cated one  containing  eggs,  April  24,  1943,  about  5 miles  east  of  Louis- 
ville. 

In  a recent  summary  of  the  breeding  birds  of  the  state  (edited 
by  Wilson  1942)  various  observers  have  recorded  the  Prairie  Horned 
Lark  as  a breeding  bird  in  the  following  additional  localities: 
Cynthiana,  Morehead,  Berea,  and  Union  County.  In  a personal  com- 
munication Roger  Barbour  told  me  that  his  Morehead  record  was 
based  upon  the  observation  of  parents  feeding  young.  For  the  Berea 
region  Patten  wrote  in  his  Master’s  thesis  (deposited  in  the  library 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky) : “Parent  bird  and  three  juveniles 
were  observed  on  a section  of  Waverly  tableland  on  which  the  vegeta- 
tion was  sparse  and  consisted  principally  of  pasturage  with  a scat- 
tering of  mullein  and  wild  carrot,”  A juvenile  was  collected. 

Still  other  records  are  as  follows:  Major  Joseph  Spears  found 

Horned  Larks  common  on  practice  ranges  at  Fort  Knox,  Meade 
County,  in  1940  and  observed  that  they  paid  the  scantiest  attention 
to  the  tanks  and  artillery  fire  (Cf.  Figgins,  1944).  C.  W.  Kirkpat- 
rick in  a personal  communication  also  reported  them  common  in  the 
summer  of  1945  at  Fort  Knox.  Miss  Yunker  (1938)  reported  newly 
fledged  Horned  Larks  four  miles  north  of  Byrdstown  in  Clinton 
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County  in  June,  1938*  The  author  observed  adults  at  the  junction  of 
Gasper  and  Barren  Rivers  in  Warren  County  in  June,  1942,  and  Wil- 
son lists  the  species  as  a permanent  resident  at  Mammath  Cave 
National  Park  (1946),  although  rare  within  the  park  itself  because 
of  lack  of  suitable  habitat.  The  author  and  Wilson  observed  a pair 
of  these  birds  in  a barren  pasture  just  outside  the  Park  on  March  25, 
1945,  which  appeared  to  be  breeding:.  The  manager  of  the  Neighbors 
farm,  at  the  mouth  of  Gasper  River,  accidentally  plowed  up  a nest  in 
early  April,  1946.  He  had  been  shown  the  birds  and  been  told  to  be 
on  the  watch  for  any  sign  of  nesting. 

From  the  data  given  and  interpreted  in  this  paper  it  can  be  con- 
cluded that  the  Prairie  Horned  Lark  is  a summer  resident,  and  prob- 
ably breeding,  in  western  and  central  Kentucky.  In  the  mountains 
of  eastern  Kentucky  it  appears  to  be  rare  largely  because  of  the  lack 
of  suitable  habitat,  although  the  records  from  Morehead  and  Berea 
indicate  the  species  is  present,  at  least  in  the  foothills  in  the  north- 
eastern portion.  We  may  add  that  it  is  now  also  a breeding  species; 
in  much  of  Tennessee. 

As  to  the  time  at  which  the  Prairie  Homed  Lark  entered  Ken- 
tucky as  a breeding  species  we  must  forever  be  in  the  dark.  Judg- 
ing by  the  records  of  Howell  (1910)  and  the  boyhood  recollections 
of  Dr.  Frazer,  it  seems  probable  that  the  bird  has  been  breeding  here 
for  35  years  or  longer.  However,  it  seems  to  have  been  very  rare 
and  local  in  its  distribution  until  relatively  recently.  In  fact,  it  was 
not  until  the  later  thirties  and  early  forties  that  it  began  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a widely  distributed  summer  resident  in  Kentucky. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


NOTES  ON  BREEDING  OF  MOURNING  DOVES 
AT  HARRODSBURG 

I have  late  nesting  record  for  the  Mourning  Dove  (Zenaidura 
macroura)  to  add  to  those  recently  published  in  the  Kentucky  Warb- 
ler. I found  a nest  containing  two  young  in  a ginkgo  tree,  15  feet 
high  and  6 feet  from  the  trunk,  on  September  8,  1946.  They  left  the 
nest  on  the  ninth,  but  perched  nearby  until  the  eighteenth  on  the 
corner  of  our  porch  a great  deal  of  the  time.  Even  until  the  end  of 
the  month  I saw  the  two  often  on  our  premises.  I think  the  parents 
were  the  same  pair  which  nested  there  four  times  in  1945  and  twice 
in  1946  on  the  ledge  of  a second  window. 

The  window  sill  of  our  home  was  first  used  as  a nesting  place 
rather  early  in  the  spring  of  1945.  The  first  attempts  to  construct 
a nest  out  of  sticks  on  the  ledge  was  unsuccessful,  for  they  blew  off 
in  a high  wind.  I then  made  a platform  of  chicken  wire  to  hold  the 
sticks,  and  the  next  day  the  Mourning  Doves  built  their  nest.  They 
raised  three  broods  of  two  young  each  during  the  summer  of  1945 
and  abandoned  a fourth  set  of  2 eggs.  In  1946,  Doves  nested  in  the 
same  spot  once  more  and  raised  two  young.  The  sill  has  a southern 
exposure  and  is  not  covered  with  vines  (as  was  the  nest  reported  by 
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Winstandley  (Ky.  Warbler,  23:  51-54,  1948).  It  was  somewhat  pro- 
tected from  the  rain  by  wide  eaves  above  and  from  the  sun  by  the- 
limbs  of  a maple  tree  close  by.  The  window  opened  into  a bedroom, 
and  after  the  first  brood  was  raised,  no  special  care  was  ta.ken  to 
avoid  disturbing  the  birds  ^ 

An  interesting  point  about  the  first  window-sill  nest  was  the 
fact  that  after  it  had  blown  away  several  times,  the  Doves  brought 
up  a number  of  green  plants  which  were  covered  with  very  tiny  barbs 
to  form  the  basis  of  the  nest.  It  seemed  as  if  the  birds  recognized 
the  superior  clinging  properties  of  this  plant  and  used  it  in  an  at- 
tempt to  build  a firmer  nest. — ALEX  VAN  ARSDALL,  Harrodsburg. 

ij{  $ 

DISCRIMINATION  BETWEEN  TWO  VARIETIES 
OF  DOGWOOD  BERRIES 

During  the  fall  of  1946  I observed  a most  unusual  feeding  pat- 
tern among  several  species  of  our  common  birds.  On  the  morning 
of  September  15  at  seven  o’clock,  I was  attracted  by  an  un- 
expected amount  of  bird  activity  in  our  yard.  Fifteen  Robins,  four 
Cardinals,  and  four  Mockingbirds  were  busy  feeding  on  the  fruit  of 
the  pink  variety  of  the  flowering  dogwood.”  As  we  had  planted  these 
dogwoods  primarily  to  attract  birds,  I was  pleased  at  the  opportunity 
to  observe  the  behavior  of  the  fruit-eating  species.  The  surprising 
thing,  however,  was  the  fact  that  these  three  species  were  confining 
their  attention  entirely  to  the  berries  on  the  pink  variety,  and  not 
one  of  the  equally  delicious  looking  berries  on  the  white  dogwood 
located  only  a few  feet  away  were  being  eaten.  I examined  the  fruit 
of  the  two  varieties  carefully,  but  could  observe  no  difference  in  the 
texture  or  degree  of  maturity  of  the  fruit  on  the  two  trees.  Evi- 
dently, the  birds  were  more  discriminating,  for  they  fed  so  actively 
on  the  pink  dogwood  that  within  two  days  all  the  fruit  had  been 
eaten.  Incidentally,  they  even  knocked  down  most  of  the  leaves  in 
their  eagerness.  Still  they  did  not  touch  the  berries  on  the  white 
dogwood. 

I continued  to  watch  the  remaining  dogwood  during  the  next 
month,  and  discovered  on  October  15,  one  month  later,  that  the  same 
three  species  in  approximately  the  same  numbers  had  returned  to  eat 
the  fruit  on  the  white  dogwood.  Each  bird  worked  rapidly  to  secure 
for  himself  as  many  of  the  berries  as  he  could  in  as  short  a period 
of  time  as  possible.  Two  possible  solutions  to  the  above  occur  to  me: 
first,  the  white  dogwood  berries  ripen  later  than  those  of  the  pink 
variety,  this  difference  being  detected  by  the  birds  though  not  ob- 
servable by  me;  or  second,  the  flavor  (or  some  other  quality)  of  the 
pink  dogwood  berries  is  superior  and  so  attracts  the  birds  earlier, 
whereas  the  white  dogwood  berries  are  eaten  only  when  certain  other 
sources  of  food  are  exhausted. 

In  general  the  berries  of  the  flowering  dogwood  shrubs  are  rated 
high  as  winter  food  for  birds  and  are  nearly  always  stripped  off  re- 
latively early  in  the  fall,  before  many  other  kinds  of  winter  fruits 
are  touched.  I plan  to  make  even  more  careful  observations  on  this 
problem  next  fall  and  hope  to  discover,  perhaps  by  laboratory 
methods,  some  difference  between  the  two  varieties  of  fruit  and  so 
arrive  at  some  more  definite  conclusions  regarding  the  birds’  be- 
havior.—CARL  C.  CORNETT,  4033  Hycliffe,  Louisville. 
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APHIDS  AND  WARBLERS 

At  Lexington  and  throughout  the  inner  Bluegrass  country  the 
«early  autumn  of  1946  was  marked  by  dry  weather,  by  the  lack  of 
frost,  and  the  slow  advance  of  the  season.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  there  occurred  the  greatest  epidemic  of  plant  lice  (aphids) 
which  the  writer  can  remember  observing  anywhere.  Certain  aphids 
are  always  very  common  on  some  plants,  such  as  the  honeysuckles 
and  Euonymus,  but  this  year  species  frequenting  the  maples  were 
•especially  abundant.  Car-owners  parking  beneath  shade  trees  found 
their  windshields  dripping  with  a syrupy  spray  (honeydew  from  the 
aphids).  After  the  first  good  rain  on  October  11  walks  and  open 
porches  were  thickly  strewn  with  plant-lice. 

In  somewhat  more  than  twenty  years  the  grounds  about  my 
home  have  been  well-favored  with  the  visits  of  the  Wood  Warblers, 
because  of  abundant  shrubbery  and  trees.  We  have  recorded  twenty 
species,  or  around  half  of  all  the  warblers  known  to  belong  to  the 
Kentucky  avifauna,  all  on  this  one  small  city  lot.  This  fall  I gave 
•some  attention  to  the  possible  effects  of  the  aphid  abundance  and 
good  weather  on  the  number  of  the  warbler  visitants  and  the  length 
of  their  stay.  We  were  rather  expecting  an  increased  concentration 
in  numbers  of  species  and  individuals,  with  longer  visits.  Actually, 
the  banquet  was  scantily  attended,  fewer  than  on  many  previous  oc- 
casions. None  but  the  Redstart  overstayed  its  time.  Probably  the 
aphid  abundance  had  a dispersing  influence,  occurring  as  it  did,  over 
a wide  area,  whereas  on  numerous  previous  occasions  when  food 
was  less  abundant,  greater  localizations  have  been  observed.  The 
writer  would  like  to  know  whether  this  unusual  upsurge  in  aphid 
population  was  observed  to  affect  Warbler  migration  in  other  parts 
of  the  state. 

- — W.  R.  ALLEN,  Zoology  Department,  University  of  Kentucky. 

TOWHEE  PARASITIZED  BY  COWBIRD 

On  June  6,  1946,  while  walking  in  an  upland  woods  two  miles 
south  of  my  home  I flushed  a Towhee  (Pipilo  erythrophthalmus)  and 
found  the  nest,  hidden  on  the  ground  among  poison  ivy  vines.  The 
nest  contained  four  eggs,  two  of  the  Towhee’s  and  two  of  the  Cow- 
bird  (Molothrus  ater).  The  difference  in  size  and  color  of  each  pair 
of  eggs  was  very  distinct.  Friedman  (The  Cowbirds,  A Study  in  the 
Biology  of  Social  Parasitism,  1929,  p.  227)  gives  the  Towhee  as  “A 
very  common  victim.  . . There  is  not  one  case  on  record  of  a Towhee 
covering  up,  or  in  any  way  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  strange  eggs.” 
There  are  several  cases  on  record  with  as  many  as  8 eggs  of  the 
Cowbird  in  Towhees’  nests.  All  the  cases  listed  for  the  Towhee  are 
north  of  Kentucky  except  perhaps  West  Virginia.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  published  records  of  this  species  being  parasitized  in  Ken- 
tucky. H.  B.  Lovell  informs  me,  however,  that  he  observed  a Towhee 
feeding  a fledgling  Cowbird  in  Iroquois  Park  in  the  spring  of  1945. 

—JAMES  W.  HANCOCK,  Madisonville. 
****** 

BREEDING  NOTES  ON  THE  MOURNING  DOVE  AND 
YELLOW-BILLED  CUCKOO 

On  May  5,  1946,  I found  a Mourning  Dove  (Zenaidura  macroura 
earolinensis)  nesting  in  a deserted  nest  of  a Blue  Jay  (Cyanocitta 
cristata).  This  nest  was  in  a crotch  of  an  apple  tree  in  our  orchard 
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at  Madisonville  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground  and  held  two  white 
eggs.  The  original  nest  of  the  Jay  was  made  of  twigs,  including: 
thorny  twigs  of  the  osage  orange  and  lined  with  rootlets.  The  Doves 
had  added  little  if  any  material. 

The  use  of  a nest  of  the  Blue  Jay,  though  unusual,  is  not  un- 
precedented. Moore  and  Pearson  write  regarding  this:  “A  few 

Doves  use  the  old  nest  of  other  birds,  such  as  Blue  Jay,  Mocking- 
birds,  and  Shrikes.  Usually  they  add  a little  fresh  material  to  make 
the  old  nest  nearly  flat  on  top,  but  occasionally  they  use  an  old  nest 
just  as  it  was  left  by  the  previous  occupants”  (The  Mourning  Dove 
in  Alabama,  Ala.  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit). 

I have  a late  nesting  record  of  the  Yellow-billed.  Cuckoo  (Coccy- 
ges americanus)  to  add  to  those  recently  cited  by  Leonard  Breeher 
(Ky.  Warbler,  21:  1945).  On  August  25,  1946,  in  a low,  wet  wood 
along  Clear  Creek,  about  four  miles  southwest  of  Madisonville,  I 
found  a Cuckoo  sitting  quietly  on  her  nest  in  a hickory  tree.  By 
standing  a little  way  from  the  tree,  I could  see  the  yellowr  of  her 
lower  mandible,  the  diagnostic  trait  for  this  species  of  cuckoo.  I 
climbed  the  tree  (flushing  the  bird  in  the  process)  and  saw  from 
above  the  three  bluish  green  eggs,  laid  on  a flimsy  platform  of  sticks. 
The  nest  was  about  twenty  feet  up  and  well  out  on  a horizontal  limb, 
which  prevented  a closer  examination. 

—JAMES  W.  HANCOCK,  Madisonville. 

****** 

A HUMMINGBIRD  IN  A FLORIST’S  SHOP 

What  does  a Hummingbird  eat  ? What  does  it  do  all  day  long  and 
how  does  it  react  to  the  presence  of  human  beings  when  in  captivity  ? 
Miss  Edna  Fuch  had  an  unusual  opportunity  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions a few  years  ago,  when  she  was  presented  with  a living  speci- 
men. On  September  28,  1942,  Dr.  L.  J.  Lowe  was  passing  Fuch’s 
florist  shop  on  Broadway.  There  on  the  pavement  lying  unconscious 
was  a female  Hummingbird  (Archilochus  colubris).  He  carried  it. 
into  the  shop  and  gave  it  to  Miss  Fuch,  who  held  it  in  her  hands. 
Slowly  the  bird  revived  and  soon  its  wings  were  in  motion  and  then 
it  was  flying  around  the  shop  visiting  the  flowers  for  their  nectar. 
In  order  to  know  what  to  do  for  this  exhausted  migrant,  Miss  Fuch 
read  up  on  the  sort  of  food  it  needed.  Upon  learning  that  a sugar 
solution  and  dried  insects  were  necessary,  she  placed  a supply  in 
some  of  the  flowers.  The  lilies  were  “gilded”.  A saucer  filled  with 
water  was  at  hand  for  bathing.  Patrons  as  well  as  I stood  in  awe 
as  the  tiny  bird  seemed  neither  shy  nor  alarmed  as  it  went  from 
flower  to  flower,  then  fearlessly  flew  to  the  saucer  and  bathed. 
Frequently  a rest  was  in  order  and  the  little  creature  would  fly  to  a 
wire  leading  to  an  electric  light  bulb  and  perch  there.  At  other 
times  it  would  perch  above  the  desk  while  Miss  Edna  worked  on  the 
books. 

The  presence  of  the  “hummer”  became  a feature  of  the  shop  and 
attracted  many  visitors,  who  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  had  an 
opportunity  to  watch  the  actions  of  this  bird  close  up.  It  seemed  to 
thrive  and  never  made  any  attempt  to  escape  through  the  door  when 
customers  entered  the  shop.  On  November  13  the  tiny  bird  could  not 
be  found.  Miss  Edna  looked  over  the  entire  shop  to  be  sure  the  bird 
was  not  ill,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  it.  Then  she  remembered  that 
a large  floral  order  was  sent  out  that  day  containing  many  large 
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yellow  flowers  of  a variety  attractive  to  the  hummingbird.  She 
therefore  thinks  that  the  bird  followed  the  hugh  yellow  bouquet  with- 
out being  noticed.  The  hummingbird  had  lived  in  the  shop  for  46 
days  in  close  proximity  with  human  beings,  during  which  time  hund- 
reds had  watched  with  interest  its  ability  to  fly  backwards  out  of 
flowers  and  marveled  at  its  rapid  wing  beat  of  50  times  per  second. 

Why  was  the  bird  found  unconscious  on  a busy  street?  Had  it 
flown  against  the  window  pain  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  flowers, 
or  had  it  become  numbed  by  the  cold  weather.  Furbush  states 
(Natural  History  of  Birds  of  Eastern  and  Central  North  America). 
“’‘With  the  first  frost  of  autumn  the  Ruby-throats  begin  to  leave  us. 
They  can  stand  but  little  cold,  and  now  and  then  in  late  September 
one  is  picked  up  chilled  and  apparently  dying.  If  warmed  and  fed, 
however,  some  of  them  recover.”  I am  inclined  to  think  that  while 
it  was  being  held  in  Miss  Fuch’s  hand  the  warmth  of  her  palm 
brought  life  to  the  bird  after  experiencing  September’s  chill. 

—MRS.  ANNE  STAMM,  Louisville 

5jS  * * * # 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


WITCHITY-WITCHITY-WITCHITY 

. By  Sue  Wyatt-Semple 

Swamps  where  the  streamlets  are  lubberly 
Echo  these  lays  from  the  shrubbery: 
Witchity-Witchity-Witchity! 

Peeking  from  masks  of  black  velveteens, 

Dryads  take  turns  on  their  tambourines: 

Wi  tchity- Wltchity- Witchity ! 

Fidgity  Maryland  Yellowthroats 
Chant  from  deep  tangles  these  triple  notes: 
Witchity- Witchity- Witchity ! 

^ * * * sS  $ 

THE  GEORGIA  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

The  Georgia  Ornithological  Society  was  organized  in  December, 
1936.  Immediately  it  adopted  as  its  official  journal  THE  ORIOLE, 
which  had  been  launched  in  March  of  that  year  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Atlanta  Bird  Club.  Articles  appearing  in  THE  ORIOLE, 
now  in  its  12th  volume,  deal  mainly  with  the  habits  and  distribution 
of  birds  of  Georgia.  However,  many  of  them  treat  of  broader  sub- 
jects which  should  be  of  interest  to  Kentucky  bird  students.  Dues 
are  one  dollar  per  year  and  should  be  sent  to  the  treasurer,  Ray  C. 
Werner,  758  Wildwood  Road,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Articles  for 
publication  should  be  sent  to  the  editor,  J.  Fred  Denton,  1510  Pendle- 
ton Road,  Augusta,  Georgia. 
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JUNIOR  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE  AWARDS 

The  K.  O.  S.  award  of  five  dollars  to  the  member  of  the  Junior 
Academy  of  Science  who  writes  the  best  paper  on  birds  based  on. 
original  observations  was  given  to  Chadwick  Wilson  Christine  of 
Maysville  for  his  paper  entitled  “Common  Winter  Birds  of  Maysville” 
(Junior  Science  Bulletin,  12  (no.  4) : 4-5).  In  this  fine  article  he  dis- 
cusses the  abundance  and  habits  of  many  different  species,  such  as 
the  Cardinal,  Juneos,  Titmice,  Nutchatches,  Chickadees,  Carolina 
Wrens,  Mockingbirds,  etc. 

Two  members  of  the  Junior  Academy  have  also  been  awarded  a. 
year’s  membership  in  the  K.  O.  S.  as  a prize  for  excellent  observa- 
tions in  ornithology:  Burt  Monroe,  Jr.,  the  retiring  president  of  the 
Junior  Academy,  for  his  paper  entitled  “Facts  Concerning  Bird  Band- 
ing’’ (12  (no.  2):  3)  and  for  his  bird  census  from  Anchorage;  and 
Billy  Wallingford,  Maysville,  for  his  paper  entitled  “Observations  of 
Nesting  and  Feeding  Habits  of  some  Birds  of  Mason  County”  (12 
(3):  8). 

5?  # # # # 

A BLUEBIRD  PROJECT 

The  Beckham  Bird  Club  project  of  building  and  placing  Bluebird 
houses  was  begun  on  February  17.  The  following  assembled  in  the 
basement  of  Kent  Previette’s  home:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Thacher, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Dietrich,  Mrs.  Mapother,  Mabel  and  Ann  Slack, 
Audrey  Wright,  Floyd  Carpenter,  Mr.  Bryce.  Poplar  wood,  cut  to 
the  exact  sizes,  was  furnished  by  Leonard  Brecher.  The  group  com- 
pleted 17  houses  in  about  3 hours,  each  with  a iy2  inch  hole.  Two 
nights  later  the  houses  were  painted  brown. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  February  22,  Previette,  Dietrich,  Evelyn 
Schneider,  and  Audrey  Wright  loaded  the  houses  in  an  auto  and  drove 
to  Cherokee  Park.  House  number  1 was  placed  opposite  the  Archery 
Range.  The  remaining  were  nailed  to  trees  selected  by  Miss  Slack 
and  Miss  Schneider.  Every  Bluebird  house  is  numbered  on  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  location  of  each  is  listed  so  that  a record  of  its  use  can 
be  compiled.  The  need  for  placing  bluebird  boxes  in  our  parks  and 
back  yards  is  very  great.  The  dead  trees  or  branches  in  which  the 
birds  formerly  nested  have  been  cleaned  out  by  too  zealous  park 
supervisors,  and  the  few  remaining  are  too  often  preempted  by  the 
pugnacious  Starling.  We  hope  that  all  who  can  will  set  up  one  or 
more  boxes  each  year. — OTTO  K.  DIETRICH,  Louisville. 

* # * # # # 

OUR  1947  SPRING  MEETING 

Our  spring  meeting  at  Kentucky  Education  Association  time  Was 
held  on  the  afternoon  of  April  17,  1947,  at  2:30,  in  the  Mirror  Room 
of  the  Kentucky  Hotel.  The  program  consisted  of  a discussion  of 
means  being  used  to  promote  Kentucky  Reservoir  as  a great  game 
and  wild  life  area,  by  Mr.  John  Morse;  of  Woodlands  Refuge,  by  Mr. 
Walter  Sylvester;  and  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  by  Mr.  Walter  Shackleton. 
Mr.  Morse  had  elaborate  T.  V.  A.  maps  showing  the  various  embay- 
ments  that  are  being  developed  by  the  Fish  and  Game  Division.  The 
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moving  color  films  taken  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Clay  were  used  to  illustrate 
Mr.  Sylvester’s  talk.  Mr.  Shackleton’s  own  color  films  illustrated  his 
discussion  of  wild  life  in  Sleepy  Hollow,  not  far  from  Louisville.  The 
attendance  was  good,  and  the  enthusiasm  up  to  our  usual  high  level. 
The  one  great  decision  made  by  the  society  was  to  hold  our  fall 
meeting  at  Murray  Teachers  College,  with  field  trips  on  Kentucky 
Reservior  and  Woodlands  Refuge.  The  exact  date  is  to  be  deter- 
mined later,  but  it  will  be  at  some  time  in  October.  Miss  Grace 
Wyatt,  of  Murray  Teachers  College,  is  the  local  representative  of 
the  K.  O.  S.  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  meeting. 

SJj  * Jj!  i[:  $ Hs 

BIRDS  IN  STATE  PARKS 

Mr.  Russell  Dyche,  Director  of  State  Parks,  has  asked  our  mem- 
bers to  furnish  him  with  lists  of  birds  to  be  found  in  each  of  the  state 
parks.  If  you  live  near  one  of  these  or  have  spent  some  time  study- 
ing birds  in  one  or  more,  be  sure  to  send  to  the  president  or  the 
editor  all  your  list,  to  be  supplemented  and  then  sent  to  Mr.  Dyche. 

# * * * 

BIG  SPRING  LISTS 

Be  sure  to  send  your  big  spring  lists  to  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  just 
as  soon  as  the  spring  migration  is  over.  They  will  appear  in  our 
summer  issue. 

fcjt  tfc  Hs  & # 

ARTICLES  ON  KENTUCKY  BIRDS 

Sollman,  Robert.  “Hawks  Grappling  in  Mid-air,”  Migrant  17: 
26-27,  June,  1946.  At  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  on  November 
4,  1945,  two  Red-tailed  Hawks  were  observed  to  grapple  with  each 
other  in  combat  or  mock  combat.  They  whirled  around  in  the  air 
and  lost  50  to  100  feet  of  altitude  before  breaking  away.  This  per- 
formance was  repeated  twice.  It  is  suggested  that  this  was  a demon- 
stration of  play  between  two  young  of  the  year. 

Breiding,  George  H.  “Swainson’s  Warbler  in  Harlan  County,  Ken- 
tucky,” Redstart,  12  (Nos.  1 and  2)  1944.  On  July  5 and  6,  1944,  in 
a rhododendron  thicket  the  song  of  Swainson’s  Warbler  was  heard 
and  the  bird  observed.  Later  birds  were  seen  in  at  least  three  separ- 
ate locations. 

Lovell,  Harvey  B.  “Black  Vultures  Kill  Young  Pigs  in  Kentucky.” 
Auk,  64:  131-132.  1947.  In  Meade  County  in  April,  1946,  Black  Vul- 
tures killed  eight  newly-born  pigs  and  injured  four  others. 

Lovell,  Harvey  B.  “Christmas  Bird  Counts  in  Kentucky.”  Ken- 
tucky School  Journal,  25  (no.  5) : 24-28.  Two  Tables.  A discussion 
of  the  methods  and  purposes  of  winter  bird  counts  together  With  a 
summary  of  the  results  of  ten  bird  counts  from  the  Louisville  area. 
Ninety-one  species  have  been  reported.  Of  these  22  have  been  seen 
all  ten  years,  and  28  have  been  found  5 to  9 years.  The  heading  for 
column  1 in  Table  I should  be  “Least  number  observed*’  and  for 
Table  II  it  should  be  “Years  observed.” 
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THE  “AMERICAN  OSPREY”  IN  KENTUCKY 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  students  of  birds  in  the  state  to  know 
that  as  early  as  1890  there  was  a publication  in  the  state  devoted  to 
ornithology  and  oology.  This  was  titled  the  American  Osprey  and 
it  was  edited  and  published  by  Paul  B.  Haskell  whose  address  was 
listed  as  107  Winchester,  Ashland,  Kentucky.  The  paper  was  issued 
monthly  from  January  through  December  1890  at  which  time  it  was 
discontinued.  Contributors  were  from  several  states  including  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  and  North  Carolina  but  very  little  of  the  material  dealt 
with  Kentucky  birds.  In  fact  the  publication  was  largely  concerned 
with  oology,  and  collectors  ads  were  abundant  and  varied.  Apparent- 
ly the  circulation  of  the  “American  Osprey"  was  quite  large  for  its 
time.  Quoting  from  the  July,  1890  number,  Haskell  said,  “As  has 
been  previously  stated  that  the  American  Osprey  would  issue  for  its 
July  number  3000  extra  copies  besides  its  regular  subscription  list, 
making  a total  number  of  3,800  copies.  We  must  say  we  have  ful- 
filled our  statement  to  a dot. — If  subscriptions  continue  to  pour  in  as 
has  been  the  case  the  last  month,  the  Osprey  will  have  a larger 
circulation  than  any  ornithological  paper  published  in  America." 

The  subscription  price  was  twenty-five  cents  a year  or  trade. 
Why  publication  was  suspended  so  suddenly  seems  to  be  a mystery. 

— JOHN  A.  PATTEN,  Perkinston  Junior  College,  Perkinston  Miss. 

$ 3j» 

A SUET  FEEDER  AVAILABLE 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Tucker,  a recent  member  of  the  K.  O.  S.,  writes  that 
she  manufactures  “Dee’s  suet  feeders."  They  are  designed  to  hang 
on  trees  away  from  cats  and  will  attract  suet-eating  birds  such  as 
chickadees,  titmouse,  and  wrens  but  not  English  Sparrows.  They 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  Mrs.  Tucker,  at  her  home  in  Bell  Buckle, 
Box  162,  Tennessee. 

sj:  sH  * ❖ ❖ 

NEWS 

Dr  C.  M.  Kirkpatrick,  Assistant  in  Wild  Life  Management  at 
Purdue  University  writes  concerning  the  seeds  that  were  picked  up 
under  the  bird  roost  at  Fort  Knox  in  Meade  County  as  follows:  “Only 
yesterday,  I received  from  our  Seed  Analysis  Laboratory,  the  four 
unknown  seeds  collected  last  spring  at  the  bird  roost.  In  addition 
to  the  foods  already  noted  in  the  paper  (A  Winter  Roost,  Ky.  Warb- 
ler, 22:  17-20.)  The  recent  identifications  included  Rosa  sp.  and 
Smilax  sp.” 

Mrs.  Willard  Guy,  wife  of  the  project  manager  at  Otter  Creek 
Recreational  Area,  reports  that  the  Whip-poor-will  did  not  arrive  until 
April  6,  this  year.  She  usually  hears  the  first  calls  in  the  latter  part 
of  March  as  did  Amy  Deane  and  Helen  Peil  last  season. 

James  B.  Young  of  Louisville  has  recently  been  elected  secretary 
of  the  Wilson  Ornithological  Society.  Mr.  Young  has  long  been 
known  as  Kentucky’s  most  active  bird  bander.  He  is  currently 
specializing  in  the  banding  of  the  more  difficult  species  such  as  the 
hawks  and  owls,  the  Phoebe  and  the  fall  Warblers. 
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Founded — In  1923  by  B.  C.  Bacon,  L.  Otley  Pindar,  and  Gordon 
Wilson. 

Purpose — To  encourage  the  study  of  birds  and  to  sponsor  meas- 
ures for  their  protection. 

Organ — THE  KENTUCKY  WARBLER,  a quarterly  journal  of 
ornithology. 

Meetings — Spring:  in  Louisville,  at  the  time  of  the  Kentucky 
Education  Association;  Fall,  in  some  place  of  interest  out 
in  the  state. 

Dues — One  dollar  a year;  this  includes  membership  in  local 
chapters. 

1947  Officers — 

President — Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Bowling  Green. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Frei,  Horse  Cave. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Miss  Helen  G.  Browning,  206  West 
Oak,  Louisville  3. 

Retiring  President— Major  Victor  K.  Dodge,  Lexington. 

Councillors — West,  Miss  Grace  Wyatt,  Murray;  Central, 
Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Louisville;  East,  Dr.  John  S.  Bang- 
son,  Berea. 

Curator — Mr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Ridge  Road,  Anchorage. 
Please  send  specimens,  data  concerning  migration,  nest- 
ing records,  etc.,  to  him. 

Librarian  and  Custodian  of  Endowment  Fund — Miss  Evelyn 
J.  Schneider,  University  of  Louisville  Library,  Louis- 
ville. Please  send  her  books,  reprints,  pamphlets,  and 
ornithological  magazines. 

Advisory  Committee  (official  representatives  of  the  society 
and  also  membership  chairmen  for  their  sections  of  the 
state) : Dr.  T.  Atchison  Frazer,  Marion;  Mrs.  Sue 

Wyatt  Semple,  Providence;  James  William  Hancock, 
Madisonville;  Dr.  Cynthia  C.  Counce,  Hopkinsville; 
Mrs.  Nelson  Nuckols,  Glasgow;  Dr.  Gladys  Smithwick, 
Lexington;  Dr.  Anna  A.  Schnieb,  Richmond;  Mrs.  John 
H.  Mayer,  Cynthiana;  Mr.  C.  Alex.  Van  Arsdall, 
Harrodsburg;  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson,  Maysville;  Mr.  A.  F. 
Ganier,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Madden 
Hobson,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Dr.  J.  W.  Clotfelter, 
Paris. 

Editor-in-chief — Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  3011  Meade  Avenue, 
Louisville  4.  Send  news  items,  notes,  and  articles  for 
publication  to  him  or  to  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Field 
Notes  Editor,  1900  Spring  Drive,  Louisville  5;  or  to 
Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Census  Editor,  Teachers  College, 
Bowling  Green. 
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A LIST  OF  BIRDS  FROM  BIG  BLACK  MOUNTAIN 
GEORGE  H.  BREIDING,  Ohio  State  University 


On  July  5 and  6,  1944,  Messrs,  L.  E.  Hicks,  Forest 
Buchanan,  and  the  writer  made  some  observations  of  birds 
on  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Big  Black  Mountain,  Harlan 
County,  Kentucky.  We  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
about  9:00  A.  M.  on  the  morning  of  July  5.  At  this  time 
we  separated,  with  each  of  us  working  a section  of  the 
mountain  at  stations  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  mile  a- 
part.  We  descended  the  western  slope  and  met  at  sundown 
at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  On  July  6,  while  Hicks  and 
Buchanan  were  on  the  slope  from  9 :00  A.  M.  to  1 :00  P.  M., 
the  writer  investigated  a strip  of  territory  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain  one  to  two  miles  east  of  Lynch.  Although  a 
detailed  record  was  not  kept,  we  compiled  a combined  list 
of  the  numbers  and  species  of  birds  each  of  us  had  noted. 
From  all  indications,  there  had  been  general  drought  con- 
ditions in  the  area.  The  day  of  July  5 was  clear  and  hot, 
but  July  6 was  cloudy,  with  occasional  light  showers. 

It  would  be  most  difficult  to  try  to  give  the  status  of 
each  species,  whether  it  was  common,  abundant,  etc.  How- 
ever, in  the  following  lists,  the  number  of  individuals  for 
each  species  is  given  for  the  day  it  was  recorded.  The  total 
number  of  individuals  is  given  whenever  the  species  was 
recorded  on  more  than  one  day.  A count  of  this  kind  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  give  a picture  of  the  situation  as  it 
exists,  but  it  may  be  helpful  to  evaluate  occurrence  or  re- 
lative abundance  of  the  species  observed.  In  all,  53  species 
were  recorded.  Of  these  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  Yel- 
low-bellied Sapsucker,  Brown  Creeper,  and  Least  Fly- 
catcher. We  are^ij^qrmed  by  the  editor  that  these  three 
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species  do  not  appear  to  have  been  reported  from  Kentucky 
before  in  the  summer.  However,  since  they  occur  at  high 
altitudes  in  adjacent  states,  their  presence  on  Black  Moun- 
tain is  in  line  with  their  general  destribution. 

Red-tailed  Hawk.  Buteo  jamaicensis.  Three  were  observed,  July  5 . 

Broad-winged  Hawk.  Buteo  platypterus.  Three  were  recorded, 
July  5. 

Ruffed  Grouse.  Bonasa  umbellus.  One  recorded  on  July  5. 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo.  Coccyzus  americanus.  Five  recorded,  July 
5;  three  on  July  6,  (total  8). 

Black-billed  Cuckoo.  Coccyzus  erythropthalmus.  Three  observed, 
July  5;  one  on  July  6,  (total  4). 

Barred  Owl.  Strix  varia.  Two  were  flushed,  July  5. 

Ruby— throated  Hummingbird.  Archilochus  colubris.  Seventeen 
were  seen,  July  5;  four  on  July  6 (total  21). 

Flicker.  Colaptes  auratus.  Eight  noted,  July  5;  one  on  July  6 
(total  9). 

Pileated  Woodpecker.  Ceophloeus  pileatus.  One  recorded,  July  5. 

Yellow-bellied  Sapsueker.  Sphyrapieus  varius.  Four  observed, 
July  5. 

Hairy  Woodpecker.  Dryobates  villosus.  Four  recorded,  July  5; 
one  of  July  6 (total  5). 

Downy  Woodpecker.  Dryobates  pubescens.  Six  on  July  5;  two 
on  July  6 (total). 

Eastern  Phoebe.  Sayornis  phoebe.  Two  on  July  5. 

Acadian  Flycatcher.  Empidonax  virescens.  Twelve  counted, 
July  5;  one  on  July  6 (total  13). 

Least  Flycatcher.  Empidonax  minimus.  One  observed,  July  5. 

Blue  Jay.  Cyanocitta  cristata.  Six  on  July  5. 

Chickadee.  Farus  (spp. ?).  Fourteen  recorded,  July  5;  seven  on 
July  6. 

Individuals  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  sang  a four-syllabled 
song  like  that  of  P.  carolinensis  (total  21). 

Tufted  Titmouse.  Parus  bicolor.  Five  were  noted  on  July  5. 

White-breasted  Nuthatch.  Sitta  carolinensis.  Ten  were  observed, 
July  5;  eight  on  July  6 (total  18). 

Brown  Creeper.  Certhia  familiaris.  Ten  were  seen  and  heard 
July  5;  one  on  July  6 (total  11). 

Carolina  Wren.  Thryothorus  ludovicianus.  Three  were  observed 
near  the  base  of  the  mountain  on  July  5. 

Catbird.  Dumetella  carolinensis.  Twelve  were  listed,  July  5; 
fourteen  on  July  6 (total  26). 

Brown  Thrasher.  Toxostoma  rufum.  Four  on  July  5;  two  on 
July  6 (total  6). 

Robin.  Turdus  migratorius.  Two  were  observed,  July  5;  six  on 
July  6 (total  8). 

Wood  Thrush.  Hylocichla  mustelina.  Forty-five  recorded  July 
5;  two  on  July  6 (total  47). 

Veery.  Hylocichla  fuscescens.  Sixty  on  July  5;  twenty-two  on 
July  6 (total  88). 
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Cedar  Waxwing.  Bombyciila  cedroram.  Eight  were  seen  on 
July  5. 

White-eyed  Vireo.  Vireo  griseus.  Three  were  recorded  on  the 
brushy  slopes  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  July  6. 

Blue-headed  (Mountain)  Vireo.  Vireo  solitarius.  Fifteen  were 
accounted  for  on  July  5;  two  on  July  6 (total  17).  According  to 
Wetmore  (1940)  the  southern  subspecies  V.  s.  alticola  breeds  on  Black 
Mountain. 

Red-eyed  Vireo.  Vireo  olivaceus.  Twenty-five  were  recorded, 
July  5;  four  on  July  6 (total  29). 

Black  and  White  Warbler.  Mniotilta  varia.  Twenty-eight  were 
observed  on  July  5;  eight  on  July  6 (total  36). 

Swainson’s  Warbler.  Limnothlypis  swains onii.  Details  of  this 
observation  have  been  recorded  elsewhere  (Breiding,  1944).  This 
species  was  heard  and  seen  in  the  rhododendron  thickets  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  mountain,  July  5.  On  the  morning  of  July  6 an  individual 
was  observed  at  the  same  spot,  and  two  more  individuals  were  re- 
corded at  other  stations  (total  3). 

Golden- winged  Warbler.  Vermivora  chrysoptera.  Four  were 
listed  on  July  5. 

Yellow  Warbler.  Dendroica  aestiva.  One  was  heard  and  seen  in 
the  small  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

Cairn’s  (Black- throated  Blue)  Warbler.  Dendroica  caemlescens 
eairnsi.  Sixty-two  were  observed  July  5;  twenty-five  on  July  6.  A 
nest  with  two  young  was  found  (total  87). 

Cerulean  Warbler.  Dendroica  ceruiea.  One  was  heard  and  seen 
in  the  valley  on  July  6. 

Chestnut-sided  Warbler.  Dendroica  pensylvanica.  Thirty-eight 
on  July  5;  twelve  on  July  6 (total  50). 

Ovenbird.  Seiuras  aurocapillus.  Twelve  were  heard  and  seen, 
July  5;  five  on  July  6 (total  17). 

Louisiana  Water-thrush.  Seiurus  motacilla.  Three  recorded  on 
July  5. 

Kentucky  Warbler.  Oporornis  formosus.  Seven  were  listed  on 
July  5. 

Yellowthroat.  Geothlypis  trichas.  Thirty  were  observed,  July  5; 
five  on  July  6 (total  35). 

Yellow- breasted  Chat.  Icteria  virens.  Ten  on  July  5;  two  on  July 
6 (total  12). 

Hooded  Warbler.  Wilsonia  citrina.  Forty-five  recorded  July  5; 
ten  on  July  6 (total  55). 

Canada  Warbler.  Wilsonia  canadensis.  Sixty-five  were  listed 
on  July  5;  ten  on  July  6 (total  75). 

American  Redstart.  Setophaga  ruticilla.  Thirty-two  observed 
on  July  5;  nine  on  July  6 (total  41). 

Scarlet  Tanager.  Piranga  olivacea.  Fourteen  on  July  5;  two  on 
July  6 (total  16). 

Cardinal.  Richmondena  cardinalis.  Ten  were  observed  on  July  5. 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak.  Hedymeles  ludovicianus.  Eight  re- 
corded, July  5;  two  on  July  6 (total  10). 

Indigo  Bunting.  Passerina  cyanea.  Fourteen  listed,  July  5;  four 
on  July  6 (total  18). 
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Goldfinch.  Spinus  tristis.  Twenty-five  on  July  5;  five  on  July  6 
(total  30). 

Junco.  Junco  hyemalis.  One  hundred  (estimated)  were  ob- 
served July  5;  forty  on  July  6.  Many  juvenile  birds  were  seen  (total 
140).  According  to  Wetmore  (1940)  and  Howell  (1910),  the  breeding 
form  here  is  the  Carolina  Junco. 

Chipping  Sparrow.  Spizella  passerma.  Three  recorded  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  These  were  young  birds. 

Field  Sparrow.  Spizella  pusilla.  Three  were  observed  near  the 
foot  of  the  mountain. 
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* * * * * * 

A SMALL  NEST  OF  THE  CAROLINA  WREN 
By  LEONARD  C.  BRECHER,  Louisville 

On  April  15,  1945,  a party  of  botany  students  were 
studying  the  wild  flowers  along  Goose  Creek,  off  highway 
42,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Jefferson  County,  Kentucky. 
The  creek  at  this  location  runs  through  a deep  valley,  vary- 
ing from  200  to  500  feet  in  width  and  thickly  timbered  with 
second-growth  hardwood  species,  consisting  mainly  of  beech, 
maple,  and  oak,  with  a sprinkling  of  poplar,  sycamore,  etc. 
The  bottom  of  the  valley  was  covered  with  a luxuriant 
growth  of  wild  flowers  and  ferns.  Jack-in-the-pulpit,  white 
trillium,  and  green  dragon  were  types  of  the  wildflowers, 
while  the  fragile  fern  and  the  maidenhair  were  among  the 
common  ferns.  The  eastern  wall  of  the  valley  was  formed 
by  steep  limestone  cliffs,  and  the  base  of  the  valley  was 
strewn  with  large  blocks  that  had  fallen  down  in  ages  past. 
These  stone  chunks  were  moss  covered,  with  walking  fern, 
sedum,  and  columbine  growing  in  profusion. 

Miss  Esther  Mason  approached  one  of  these  large 
blocks  and  started  to  examine  a small  bladder  fern  located 
about  five  feet  above  ground.  To  her  astonishment  a Caro- 
lina Wren  (Thryotrorus  ludovicianus  ludovicianus)  sud- 
denly burst  out  from  under  her  hand  and  flew  past  the  other 
startled  members  of  the  party.  This  was  observed  by  the 
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author,  who  followed  the  bird  to  verify  identification. 
Examination  of  the  surface  of  the  rock  disclosed  a well-con- 
cealed entrance  to  a nest  under  the  overhanging  grasses  and 
ferns.  The  opening  was  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  led 
down  into  a pear-shaped  cavity  seemingly  eroded  from  the 
solid  rock.  Three  eggs  could  be  seen,  but  with  no  wish  to 
disturb  the  nest  the  party  moved  on. 

Since  most  of  the  nests  of  the  Carolina  Wren  noted 
previously  by  the  author  were  rather  bulky  affairs,  as  de- 
scribed in  various  texts,  this  small  nest  caught  his  attention, 
and  a return  visit  was  made  the  following  week,  on  April 
22,  to  check  on  the  progress  of  incubation.  No  wrens  were 
seen  or  heard  at  this  time.  The  eggs  were  found  to  be  cold, 
and  to  all  appearances  the  nest  had  been  abandoned.  The 
eggs  were  taken  out  by  rolling  them  up  the  side  of  the 
cavity  with  a finger.  There  were  six  in  number,  whitish 
speckled  with  brown,  marked  normally  for  the  species.  The 
bottom  of  the  nest  was  rounded  and  so  small  that  the  eggs 
around  the  walls  were  higher  than  those  in  the  center.  The 
largest  inside  diameter  was  about  two  inches  and  the  depth 
about  two  and  one-half  inches.  The  nest  was  smoothly  lined 
with  dry  leaves  and  appeared  to  be  set  into  an  eroded  fis- 
sure in  the  limestone.  The  sides  of  the  nest  could  not  have 
been  over  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  Believing  that  there 
might  be  a chance  that  the  nest  had  not  been  deserted,  the 
eggs  were  replaced. 

It  was  hoped  that  another  visit  might  be  made,  but  it 
was  not  until  fall  that  a return  trip  was  possible.  Then  the 
green  vegetation  had  naturally  disappeared  and  disclosed 
the  fact  that  the  roof  and  upper  back  portion  of  the  nest 
had  actually  been  fashioned  from  a pile  of  old  leaves  that 
had  drifted  down  into  a cleft  of  a ledge.  There  were  no 
signs  of  the  eggs  or  shells,  and  the  top  leaves  had  been  torn 
away.  This  could  have  been  done  by  persons  climbing  over 
the  rock.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  nest 
was  deserted,  and  if  so,  whether  the  desertion  was  caused 
by  the  bird’s  fright  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  Miss 
Mason’s  hand,  since  the  nest  was  not  touched  at  the  time 
of  its  first  discovery. 

WINTER  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  BEHAVIOR 
OF  MOCKINGBIRDS 

By  JOSIAH  M.  CHURCH,  Louisville 

Since  April,  1939,  when  we  moved  to  our  new  home  on 
Taylorsville  Road  east  of  Louisville,  I have  had  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  observe  the  activities  of  Mockingbirds 
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( Mimus  polyglottos) . They  certainly  live  up  to  their  repu- 
tation as  singers  and  imitators  of  other  birds.  Although 
they  are  not  colorful  birds,  they  are  interesting  to  observe 
because  of  their  distinctive  white  patches  on  wings  and  tail 
that  show  especially  in  flight.  These  have  been  interest- 
ingly depicted  recently  in  Life  Magazine  by  Roger  Tory 
Peterson  (1946). 

Their  flight  song  also  is  a very  interesting  and  unique 
performance.  I have  observed  a lustily  singing  Mocking- 
bird, perched  high  on  a pole  on  top  of  our  neighbor’s  gar- 
age, spring  into  the  air  and  fly  almost  vertically  upward 
for  a distance  of  ten  feet,  then  reverse  his  direction,  and 
come  back  to  his  starting  point  still  singing.  This  proce- 
dure was  repeated  frequently  during  a morning  period  of 
song.  Whether  this  is  his  way  of  expressing  his  joy  on  a 
fine  spring  morning,  or  whether  it  is  part  of  his  territorial 
behavior,  I do  not  know. 

It  was  not  until  last  fall  in  mid-November  that  I saw 
two  males  engaged  in  their  territorial  dance.  They  stood 
facing  each  other  about  a foot  apart  and  hopped  back  and 
forth  sideways  opposite  an  imaginary  line.  They  kept  this 
up  for  several  minutes.  This  continued  on  an  average  of 
three  or  four  times  a week  from  the  middle  of  November 
until  the  middle  of  January.  A variation  of  this  dance  was 
carried  out  several  times  on  top  of  a wire  fence  nearby. 
Here  they  kept  about  a foot  apart,  hopping  back  and  forth 
along  the  top  wire,  frequently  changing  the  direction  that 
they  faced. 

The  dance  was  usually  carried  on  in  the  same  location. 
However,  a few  times  they  met  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  on  a neighboring  lawn  and  continued  there.  I ob- 
served most  of  the  performances  about  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Four  times  the  dance  ended  in  conflict.  Three 
times  this  consisted  of  conflict  in  the  air  as  they  flew  up 
and  down  for  a few  seconds  striking  at  each  other.  The 
fourth  time  one  of  the  birds  made  a quick  attack,  and  the 
two  locked  in  combat  momentarily  on  the  ground  as  two 
w'restlers  often  do. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mrs.  Amelia  Laskey  of 
Nashville  and  others,  male  Mockingbirds  stake  out  winter 
territory  in  the  fall  and  pugnaciously  protect  it  against  en- 
croachments not  only  by  other  bird  species  but  also  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  other  males  of  the  same  species.  This 
territory  is  apparently  selected  because  of  the  presence  of 
an  unusually  abundant  supply  of  food  as  well  as  good  cover. 
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In  the  present  instance  a row  of  barberry  bushes  with  red 
berries  was  apparently  the  stimulus. 

Lovell  (1944,  p.  30)  has  reported  Mockingbirds  staking 
territory  in  groves  of  sumac  bushes,  and  cases  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention  in  which  Mockingbirds  defended 
a wide  variety  of  winter  fruits  and  berries.  They  also  will 
defend  territory  around  a winter  feeding  station,  and 
several  local  ornithologists  have  reported  that  they  are  some- 
times so  pugnacious  that  they  will  not  allow  any  other  bird 
to  visit  a feeding  platform.  Young  (1939)  tells  of  a Mock- 
ingbird which  was  so  persistent  in  driving  away  other  birds 
that  it  interfered  with  his  banding  activities.  We  will  let 
him  tell  about  it:  “On  the  sixth  day  of  February,  1937,  I 
caught  him  at  9 :30  in  the  morning  and  took  him  to  Hikes 
Lane  and  Bardstown  Road,  which  was  three  miiles  from 
my  home  and  released  him.  It  is  my  honest  belief  that  he 
got  home  before  I did,  for  there  he  was  ruling  the  roost  as 
usual.”  Later  Mr.  Young  transported  him  six  miles  away 
and  did  not  note  him  again  until  twenty-four  days  later. 
This  shows  that  Mockingbirds  are  sufficiently  attached  to 
their  winter  territory  to  return  to  it  from  a distance. 

In  the  present  study,  we  were  particularly  fortunate  to 
have  the  boundaries  of  two  adjacent  Mockingbird  territories 
meet  in  our  yard. 

Another  thing  which  has  been  observed  is  wing-flash- 
ing, a topic  which  has  recently  been  discussed  by  Sutton 
(1946)  and  Allen  (1947).  Both  Sutton  and  Allen  observed 
young  fledglings  just  recently  out  of  the  nest  doing  this. 
Allen  thinks  that  the  white  areas  reflect  light  into  dark 
crevices  as  well  as  serving  to  frighten  insects  into  move- 
ment. We  have  observed  adults  doing  this  while  fighting 
over  territory.  It  is  a very  interesting  sight  to  observe 
Mockingbirds  raise  their  wings  high,  flashing  the  white 
feathers,  when  they  are  disputing  over  their  territory. 

This  spring,  as  we  had  expected,  a pair  of  Mocking- 
birds built  their  nest  in  a grape  arbor  not  far  distant  from 
the  area  in  which  the  territorial  dance  occurred.  In  May, 
I again  observed  this  dance  followed  by  fighting.  This 
occurred  about  one  hundred  feet  distant  from  the  original 
area.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  male  Mockingbird  is  still 
using  and  defending  the  territory  won  last  winter. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


SOME  NEW  SUMMER  RECORDS  FOR  BOWLING  GREEN 

On  July  4,  1947,  I found  the  Swainson’s  Warbler  (Limnothlypis 
swainsonii)  at  the  Chaney  Marsh  near  Woodburn,  in  southern  Warren 
County.  I had  several  close-up  views  of  the  birds  with  my  glasses 
and  also  heard  it  sing  a number  of  times.  I had  heard  that  same 
song  in  the  marsh  on  May  31,  1945,  but  had  never  been  able  to  see 
the  bird.  Mr.  A.  F.  Ganier,  some  years  ago,  while  visiting  the  wet- 
weather  lake  at  the  Chaney  Farm,  had  told  me  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  the  Swainson’s  there. 

On  the  same  day,  July  4,  1947,  I found  the  House  Wren  (Tro- 
glodytes aedon)  in  a vacant  lot  on  the  next  block  south  of  my  house. 
I found  the  bird  again  two  days  later  but  have  not  seen  it  since  then. 

For  years  I have  felt  that  the  Cedar  Waxwing  (Bombycilla 
cedrorum)  must  spend  the  summer  in  small  numbers  here  or  close  by. 
On  June  20,  1947,  I saw  four  of  these  birds  on  the  campus  of 
Western;  on  June  29,  Dr.  L.  Y.  Lancaster  and  I saw  two  at  Silent 
Grove  Church,  at  the  edge  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park;  two 
or  three  have  been  seen  on  the  following  dates  in  a large  elm  tree  in 
front  of  Cherry  Hall  at  Western:  June  30,  July  16,  July  19,  July  22. 
In  1923  I had  a late  spring  record  of  the  species  for  June  13,  an 
early  fall  record  for  July  14.  I still  hope  to  find  the  nest  of  this 
species  here  or  at  Mammoth  Cave. 

— Gordon  Wilson,  Bowling  Green. 

LARK  SPARROWS  AT  KENTUCKY  WOODLANDS 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  15,  1946,  at  Hematite  Lake,  Ken- 
tucky Woodlands  Wildlife  Refuge,  I saw  a pair  or  at  least  two  Lark 
Sparrows  (Chondestes  grammacus).  As  I skirted  the  lake,  going 
from  the  dam  west,  I had  seen  numbers  of  Field,  Song,  and  White- 
throated  Sparrows  in  the  thickets  that  bordered  the  lake.  I had 
turned  and  was  coming  back  facing  east,  with  good  light,  when  I 
saw  two  birds  moving  in  through  a thicket.  The  first  thing  that 
caught  my  eyes  was  the  dark  tail  feathers  bordered  with  white  and 
the  fact  that  the  bird  was  larger  than  a Song  Sparrow.  The  heads 
were  chestnut  and  white  striped  with  brown  auriculars,  a dark  pencil 
line  through  the  eye,  and  white  throat  with  brown  whisker  marks. 
The  breast  of  one  was  unmarked  except  for  a black  spot  in  the 
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center,  that  of  the  other  was  washed  with  tan,  with  faint  streaks 
near  the  sides.  I watched  them  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  they  moved 
farther  along  out  of  view. 

A single  Lark  Sparrow  was  seen  out  in  an  open  pasture  near 
where  Blood  River  runs  into  Kentucky  Lake  on  May  1,  1947.  This 
was  a singing  male. 

— GRACE  WYATT,  Murray  State  Teachers  College. 


BALTIMORE  ORIOLES  ABUNDANT  AT  LOUISVILLE 

Recently  I banded  two  female  Baltimore  Orioles.  Both  had  been 
trapped  while  trying  to  get  some  white  yarn  which  had  been  placed 
in  me  trap  as  bait.  They  seem  to  prefer  white  to  colored  yams  for 
nesting  material.  These,  of  course,  when  available,  supplement  the 
vegetable  fiber  normally  used.  I have  watched  their  color  preference 
for  many  years  and  many  times  have  seen  them  on  the  clothes  line 
pulling  loose  threads  from  white  clothing  rather  than  accept  the  blue 
and  red  string  which  I had  placed  there  for  their  use.  Last  year  a 
pair  untied  the  white  strips  which  a neighbor  had  used  to  tie  up  his 
tomato  plants. 

During  the  fifteen  years  we  have  lived  in  this  neighborhood  (on 
Lakeside  Drive  near  Bardstown  Road),  we  have  always  had  Balti- 
more Orioles  (Icterus  galbula)  nesting  and  remaining  throughout 
the  summer.  In  1938  I also  banded  a female,  and  she  was  trapped 
in  a similar  fashion  while  she  was  collecting  string  to  build  her  nest, 
which  was  located  in  a very  large  elm  tree.  In  the  fall  of  1944  I 
counted  five  Baltimore  Oriole  nests  in  the  immediate  vicinity  after 
the  leaves  were  off  the  trees. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  article  on  “The  Breeding  Birds  of 
Kentucky”  (Ky.  Warbler,  18:  17-25,  1942),  the  Baltimore  Oriole  is 
listed  as  uncommon  for  the  Louisville  area,  it  seems  worthwhile  to 
record  that  they  are  common  at  least  in  one  section  of  the  city. 

— ANNE  L.  STAMM,  Lakeside  Drive,  Louisville. 

OVENBIRD  PARASITIZED  BY  COWBIRD  IN 
SOUTHERN  KENTUCKY 

In  June,  1947,  I was  hiking  down  a woodroad  in  the  Cumberland 
National  Forest  about  ten  miles  east  of  Cumberland  Falls.  When  I 
had  reached  a point  deep  in  the  valley,  I was  attracted  by  the  ur- 
gency of  the  alarm  notes  of  a male  Ovenbird  (Seiurus  aurocapillus). 
A search  was  made  for  the  nest  in  the  vicinity,  but  at  first  in  vain. 
As  I started  to  leave  the  area,  I walked  about  ten  feet  to  the  right 
of  the  path.  Suddenly  a bird  ran  out  from  under  my  feet  and  pretend- 
ed a broken  wing  and  numerous  other  serious  injuries.  The  nest  was 
now  easily  located. 

The  nest  was  fully  occupied  by  three  newly  hatched  young,  an 
Ovenbird’ s egg,  and  the  egg  of  a Cowbird  (Molothrus  ater).  The  lo- 
cation of  the  nest  was  in  rather  open  woodland,  twelve  feet  from  a 
recently  used  woodroad  and  about  fifty  feet  above  a small  rocky 
creek.  The  nest  itself  was  in  a rather  open  spot  on  the  floor  of  the 
forest,  being  covered  by  a Virginia  creeper  and  four  stalks  of  grass. 
Several  small  oaks  grew  nearby,  as  did  a small  dogwood,  a grapevine, 
a small  sassafras,  and  a small  sugar  maple.  Several  tall  pines  also 
helped  shade  the  nesting  area. 
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The  nest  itself  was  quite  typicaj  for  an  Ovenbird’s.  It  was 
covered  over  with  leaves  and  could  be  entered  only  from  the  front, 
which  faced  down  hill.  The  front  rim  of  the  nest  was  level  with  the 
accumulated  leaf  mold,  and  the  cup  of  the  nest  sunken  down  into  it. 

When  I first  flushed  the  incubating  bird  (evidently  the  female) 
she  ran  straight  forward  for  about  thirty  feet.  Then  she  ran  back 
to  my  left,  calling  and  pretending  she  could  not  fly.  She  continued 
to  do  this  for  the  five  minutes  I spent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nest. 

Friedman  (1929,  The  Cowbirds,  p.  246)  says  of  the  Ovenbird: 
“A  very  common  victim.  Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  records  are  in 
my  files.  . . As  many  as  seven  eggs  of  the  parasite  have  been 
found  in  a single  nest  of  this  bird.”  He  further  quotes  Lynds  Jones, 
who  had  reported  “Never  yet  has  a nest  been  found  here  but  two  or 
more  Cowbird’s  eggs  completed  or  completely  made  up  the  set.”  In 
one  nest  Jones  found  just  five  Cowbird's  eggs  and  none  of  the  Oven- 
bird.  However,  Friedman’s  most  southern  records  are  for  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa.  I can  find  no  previously  published  record 
for  Kentucky.  Furthermore,  this  nest  was  in  Whitley  County,  which 
borders  on  Tennessee,  in  an  area  where  Cowbirds  are  not  especially 
numerous.  Ovenbirds,  too,  are  rare  and  local  in  their  distribution  in 
most  parts  of  Kentucky  except  possibly  in  the  eastern  mountainous 
areas.  One  cannot  help  marveling  at  the  ability  of  the  female  Cow- 
bird  to  find  such  a well-hidden  nest.  It  would  also  seem  unnatural, 
if  not  actually  difficult,  for  the  much  larger  Cowbird  to  enter  through 
the  narrow  mouth  of  the  oven-like  nest. 

— HARVEY  B.  LOVELL,  University  of  Louisville. 

A FAMILY  OF  CARDINALS  IN  HONEYSUCKLES 

A pair  of  Cardinals  (Richmondena  cardinalis)  daily  frequented 
our  winter  feeding  stations  at  Providence,  Kentucky,  and  we  feel 
confident  that  it  was  this  same  pair  that  nested  wTith  us  in  April. 
They  chose  a thick  honeysuckle  vine  on  the  south  side  of  our  “meat- 
house”  for  their  site.  Their  nest  was  a loosely  constructed  affair, 
with  a base  of  corn-blades,  another  layer  of  dried  tongue-grass  spikes, 
and  an  inner  lining  of  coarse  grasses.  It  was  placed  one  foot  from 
the  wall  and  five  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  placed  back  in  a 
hanging  tangle  of  bare  vines,  but  well  hidden  behind  the  leafy  strands 
which  draped  down  outside  and  below  the  level  of  the  nest.  This  gave 
the  structure  a swinging  effect  relatively  inaccessible  to  cats. 

The  four  eggs  were  pale  greenish-blue,  marked  with  reddish- 
brown  spots,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end.  When  we  first  discovered 
the  nest,  the  female  Cardinal  was  already  incubating  the  eggs.  Al- 
though the  brightly  colored  male  did  not  help  incubate,  he  was  a 
devoted  mate  and  fed  the  female  crushed  grain,  even  placing  the  food 
in  her  mouth.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  perched  in  a cedar  tree 
nearby  proclaiming  his  territory  with  his  sweet  songs. 

Only  two  of  the  eggs  hatched,  apparently  on  April  29.  The  male 
was  now  busy  helping  to  feed  the  young  and  was  so  unafraid  that  he 
did  so  even  when  we  were  within  a few  feet  of  the  nest.  The  female 
was  always  very  wary  of  us.  Both  Cardinals  kept  all  Blue  Jays 
chased  away  from  our  premises  quite  successfully,  as  if  they  con- 
sidered them  Public  Enemy  No.  1.  During  a period  of  an  hour  we 
observed  that  the  male  fed  the  nestlings  as  often  as  did  the  female. 
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On  May  8,  ten  days  from  the  time  they  hatched,  the  fledglings 
tried  their  wings  for  the  first  time,  rather  successfully,  without 
fluttering  or  running  on  the  ground.  One  flew  to  the  back  of  the 
lawn  bench  about  ten  feet  from  the  nest,  and  the  other  lodged  in  some 
vines  nearby.  From  there  on  they  flew  from  bush  to  bush  and  tree 
to  tree  without  any  difficulty.  They  were  perky  little  fellows,  with 
their  crests  much  higher  than  their  tails  were — giving  them  a bob- 
bed-tail  appearance. 

On  May  25,  the  family  of  four  fed  together,  but  we  observed  for 
the  first  time  that  the  mother  discouraged  her  young  ones’  advances 
toward  her  for  food;  she  let  them  know  definitely  that  she  expected 
them  to  be  on  their  own.  We  feel  sure  that  she  is  incubating  more 
eggs,  but  we  haven’t  been  able  to  find  the  second  nest  yet.  The 
young  birds  were  now  in  full  juvenile  plumage.  It  is  even  difficult 
to  tell  them  from  the  female,  except  that  her  bill  is  red,  whereas 
theirs  is  dark,  almost  black.  The  male  has  taken  over  the  entire 
responsibility  of  caring  for  the  brood.  He  feeds  the  fledglings  reg- 
ularly on  crushed  grain  or  brings  them  down  and  allows  them  to  feed 
themselves.  They  also  take  baths  in  our  bird-bath  frequently. 

—SUE  WYATT-SEMPLE,  Prividence 

A SOLITARY  SANDPIPER  WITH  ONLY  ONE  FOOT 

While  visiting  Loch  Mary,  a large  lake  in  Hopkins  County  just 
outside  of  Earlington  and  four  miles  from  Madisonville,  I noted  a 
Solitary  Sandpiper  (Tringa  solitaria)  which  was  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  a right  foot.  According  to  my  notes  in  my  permanent  note- 
book: “While  studying  a Solitary  Sandpiper  at  50  feet,  I discovered 

the  bird  had  only  one  leg  on  which  to  stand!  It  was  courageously 
feeding  in  shallow  water  at  the  edge  of  some  willows — feeding  and 
nodding.  The  other  leg  generally  was  held  up  against  the  body,  but 
when  lowered,  I saw  it  was  gone  just  below  the  ankle  joint.  I wonder 
how  a bird  with  such  a handicap  could  survive.  The  bird,  however, 
maneuvered  quite  well  on  the  one  leg  (the  left,  since  the  right  one 
was  the  injured  one),  and  I saw  him  pull  a worm  from  the  mud  and 
swallow  it.  When  I approached  too  closely,  he  flew  away  with  ease, 
but  from  where  I stood,  I could  not  see  him  alight.” 

—JAMES  W.  HANCOCK,  Madisonville 

NOTES  ON  THE  GOATSUCKERS 

In  the  Wheatcroft  area  of  this  state  there  are,  two  species  of 
Goatsuckers.  They  are  the  Chuck-will’s-widow  (Antrostomus  caro- 
linensis)  and  the  Whip-poor-will  (Antrostomus  vociferus).  The  latter 
arrived  this  year  on  the  13th  of  April  and  the  former  on  the  16th. 
Beginning  at  dusk  they  chant  throughout  the  entire  night;  they  re- 
peat their  calls  sometimes  for  a thousand  times  without  pausing. 

I had  heard  that  these  birds  repeated  their  calls,  if  unmolested, 
until  they  fell  from  their  perches  exhausted.  I paid  little  credence 
to  this  story  until  one  evening  as  I stood  near  a post;  a Whip-poor-will 
alighted  thereon  and  took  up  its  lay,  without  having  noticed  my  pre- 
sence. It  began  calling  repeatedly  until  it  did  fall  dazedly  to  the 
ground,  then,  after  a few  seconds  recovered  itself  sufficiently  to  rise 
and  flutter  about  dizzily,  as  if  intoxicated,  and  finally  flew  to  another 
perch  and  began  all  over  again. 
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I once  captured  a Whip-poor-will  in  broad  daylight.  It  seemed 
to  be  blinded  by  the  light  and  made  no  attempt  to  escape.  Its: 
broad,  deeply  cleft  mouth  is  well  adapted  to  catch  insects,  and  there 
are  records  of  Goatsuckers  swallowing  small  birds  entire.  Their 
name  comes  from  the  old  superstition  that  the  European  species* 
sucked  the  milk  of  goats.  Perhaps  they  saw  the  birds  fly  close  to 
the  goats  to  catch  insects. 

I saw  a single  nest  of  the  Chuck-will’s- widow  in  this  area  several- 
years  ago.  It  was  on  a bed  of  oak  leaves  in  a rather  open  place  and 
consisted  of  two  eggs.  Miss  Schneider  has  described  two  other  nests 
for  Kentucky  (Ky.  Warbler  20:  13-19,  1944),  both  of  which,  had  two1 
eggs.  The  Whip-poor-will  is  not  nearly  as  common  locally  as  is  the 
larger  Chuck. 

— DAMON  WITHERS,  Wheatcroft. 
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117.  Worm-eating  Warbler  

1 

* 

c 

c 

118.  Golden- winged  Warbler  

c 

c 

c 

c 

119.  Blue-winged  Warbler  

c 

c 

c 

c 

120.  Tennessee  Warbler  . ...  . 

c 

1 c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

121.  Orange-crowned  Warbler  

1 

c 

122.  Nashville  Warbler  

c 

1 

c 

c 

c 

123.  Parula  Warbler  

* 

c 

124.  Yellow  Warbler  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

125.  Magnolia  Warbler  

c 

c 

c 

126.  Cape  May  Warbler  

c 

127.  Myrtle  Warbler  

c 

c 

c 

: C 

c 

c 

c 

128.  Black- throated  Green  Warbler  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

129.  Cerulean  Warbler  

c 

c 

: C 

c 

c 

c 

130.  Blackburnian  Warbler  

* 

c 

c 

131.  Sycamore  Warbler  

1 c 
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c 

c 

c 
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132.  Chestnut-sided  Warbler  | 
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133.  Bay-breasted  Warbler  | 

* 

c 

134.  Black-poll  Warbler  . 

1 c 
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135.  Prairie  Warbler  . . . 

c 
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cl 

c 

cl 

136.  Palm  Warbler  

c 

c 

c 

c 

C| 

137.  Oven-bird  

c 

* 

c 

c 

138.  Northern  Water- thrush  

c 

1 

139.  Louisiana  Water-thrush  

c 

c 

c 

cj 

140.  Kentucky  Warbler 

c 

* 

c 

c 

c 

141.  Yellow-throat  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

C| 

142.  Yellow-breasted  Chat  . 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

ci 

143.  Hooded  Warbler  

* 

c 

c 

c 

144.  Wilson’s  Warbler  

* 

c 

145.  American  Redstart  

c 

c 

* 

c 

146.  English  Sparrow  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

147.  Bobolink  

c 

c 

c 

c- 

148.  Meadowlark  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c- 

149.  Red-wing  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

150.  Orchard  Oriole  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c- 

151.  Baltimore  Oriole  

c 

c 

c 

* 

c 

152.  Bronzed  Grackle  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c- 

153.  Cowbird  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

154.  Scarlet  Tanager  

c 

c 

c 

c 

cj 

155.  Summer  Tanager  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

ci 

156.  Cardinal  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

157.  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 

c 

* 

c 

c 

cl 

158.  Indigo  Bunting  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

cj 

159.  Dickcissel  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c-| 

160.  Purple  Finch  

c 

c 

c 

1 

c 

161.  Goldfinch  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

162.  Towhee  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

163.  Savannah  Sparrow  

! c 

c 

c- 

164.  Grasshopper  Sparrow  

c 

c 

165.  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow  

c 

166.  Vesper  Sparrow  

c 

167.  Lark  Sparrow  

* 

c 

168.  Bachman’s  Sparrow  

c 

c 

169.  Slate-colored  Junco  

c 

170.  Chipping  Sparrow  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

171.  Field  Sparrow  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

172.  White-crowned  Sparrow  

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

173.  White-throated  Sparrow  

c 

1 

c 

c 

c 

c 

174.  Lincoln’s  Sparrow  

c 

1 

175.  Swamp  Sparrow  
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176.  Song  Sparrow  
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MURRAY — May  3-4;  5 A.  M.  to  6 P.  M.  on  first  day;  6 A.  M.  to 
11:30  A.  M.  and  2 to  5 P.  M.  second  day.  Clark’s  River  near  Martin’s 
Chapel  on  May  3;  Blood  River  where  it  empties  into  Kentucky  Lake 
and  also  Wildcat  Creek  on  May  4.  First  day  very  chilly,  42-70, 
warmed  during  the  day;  second  day  moderate,  60-85.  Habitats 
worked:  campus,  open  fields,  roadside  thickets,  woods,  swamp,  and 
creek  banks. 

— Observers:  John  Carlisle,  Kathleen  Key,  W.  H.  Harrod,  and 

Grace  Wyatt  (compiler). 

MARION — May  23-25.  Marion  to  Kentucky  Dam  and  return. 
Weather  cloudy:  temp,  normal  for  time  of  year.  The  Sora  was  found 
dead  at  fluorspar  mill  yard.  Total  species,  91. 

—Observers:  C.  L.  and  Dr.  T.  Atchison  Frazer. 

PROVIDENCE — May  3-4.  Wheatcroft  and  Clay  areas  to  Piney 
Bluff  in  Crittenden  County;  north  of  Providence  on  U.  S.  Highway  41 
to  Audubon  Park  and  Ohio  River;  west  to  Montezuma  Bridge,  span- 
ning Tradewater  River  from  Webster  to  Crittenden  County;  east  to 
Shamrock  Lake  and  Lakeview  Cemetery;  south  on  Highway  109  to 
the  Bird  Roost  in  Hopkins  County,  past  Weir’s  Creek,  Clear  Creek, 
fields  of  backwater,  meadows,  etc.,  and  adjoining  territory  to  John 
Norwood  and  Will  King  farms.  Supplementary  field  trips  were  taken 
the  preceding  week.  Total  species  for  the  census,  124;  for  period 
studied,  130.  The  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  Kentucky  Warbler,  Worm- 
eating Warbler,  Hooded  Warbler,  Spotted  Sandpiper,  and  Marsh. 
Hawk  were  recorded  the  previous  week. 

—Observers:  Damon  Withers,  William  W.  Vaughn,  R.  H.  Vaughn, 
Oyd  Vaughn,  Dr.  Susie  Holdman  Gilchrist,  Dr.  James 
Ross  Gilchrist,  Truda  Sigler  Corbin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cleve 
Cannaday,  Dora  Wyatt,  Thomas  A.  Semple,  and  Sue  Wyatt 
Semple  (compiler). 

MADISONVILLE — May  5;  fourteen  hours  in  the  field.  Six  lakes 
at  Madisonville  and  Earlington,  Clear  Creek;  open  country,  streets, 
and  cattail  marshes.  Weather:  partly  cloudy;  little  wind;  temp.  48 
to  69.  Total  species  for  census,  97;  for  period  studied,  108.  The  ducks 
were  too  far  out  on  Loch  Mary  in  poor  light  and  were  not  positively 
identified.  The  House  Wren,  a rare  migrant  here,  was  seen  on  the 
Spring  Lake  Wild  Life  Refuge.  Two  Golden- winged  Warblers  were 
seen,  but  both  were  probably  transient  individuals,  as  they  could  not 
be  found  later.  This  is  the  latest  I have  recorded  the  Purple  Finch 
in  spring. 

- — Observer:  James  W.  Hancock. 

BOWLING  GREEN— April  26-27.  Evans  Pond  and  McElroy 
Farm,  7 to  8:30  A.  M.  on  April  26;  Mouth  of  Gasper  River  (Dr.  Lan- 
caster’s cabins),  from  2 P.  M.  on  April  26  to  1 P.  M.  on  April  27. 
First  day  cool;  second,  warm.  Weather,  clear.  The  five  starred 
forms  were  found  in  the  same  week.  This  party  had  attended  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Academy  of  Science,  held  this  year  at 
Western,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  weekend  as  the  guests  of  Dr.  Lan- 
caster at  his  cabins.  Total  species  for  census,  104;  for  period  studied, 
109. 

— Observers:  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  Dr.  P.  A.  Davies,  and  Dr. 

W.  M.  Clay  of  the  University  of  Louisville;  Mr.  Don  Clay- 
pool  and  Mr.  Roger  W.  Barbour  of  Morehead  Teachers 
College;  Dr.  L.  Y.  Lancaster  and  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  (com- 
piler) of  Western  Teachers  College. 
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MAMMOTH  CAVE — May  9-11.  McElroy  Farm,  3 to  4:30  P.  M. 
on  May  9;  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  from  late  in  the  evening 
of  May  9 to  4 P.  M.  of  May  11.  Campgrounds,  trails,  Sloan’s  Cross- 
ing and  Beaver  Pond,  and  Doyle  Valley  areas  studied.  Weather: 
very  cold  on  night  of  May  9,  with  heavy  frost;  warmer  later.  Total 
species  for  the  period  studied,  113,  including  2 species  added  by  Leon- 
ard and  Mrs,  Brecher  on  May  4 in  the  Mammoth  Cave  area.  The 
c-  forms  were  found  outside  the  park. 

— Observer:  Gordon  Wilson. 

LOUISVILLE— May  4;  6:30  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.  Pieper  home  on 
Upper  River  Road:  woodlands,  open  fields,  hills,  valleys,  ponds,  creeks, 
meadows,  and  the  Ohio  River.  Few  nests  were  discovered  this  year. 
One  group  reported  watching  a hawk  dive  on  an  Osprey,  and  another 
saw  a Hawk  flying  with  a snake  in  its  bill.  Floyd  Carpenter’s  group 
found  the  Dowitcher  on  a pond  near  the  Country  Club.  Total  species 
for  trip,  98;  total  for  period  studied  (counting  five  seen  by  Floyd 
Carpenter  in  the  week),  103. 

—Observers:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Thacher,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Otto  Dietrick,  Mrs.  Anne  Stamm,  Mrs.  Marne  Boulware; 
Messrs.  Harvey  Lovell,  John  Lovell,  Mathias  Bruhn,  Slack, 
Louis  Pieper,  Floyd  Carpenter,  Misses  Mabel  Slack,  Ann 
Slack,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Audrey  Wright,  Helen  G.  Brown- 
ing, Diebold,  Virginia  Winstandley,  Marie  Pieper,  Esther 
Mason. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

BECKHAM  BIRD  CLUB  NOTES 
Louisville,  Ky.,  1946-1947 
By  Virginia  Winstandley,  Secretary 

The  many  activities  carried  on  during  1946-1947  comprised  a full 
program  for  the  Beckham  Bird  Club,  the  Louisville  Chapter  of  the 
Kentucky  Ornithological  Society.  Among  the  usual  accomplishments 
were  regular  monthly  meetings  from  September,  1946,  through  May, 
1947,  the  annual  Cuckoo  Party  in  June,  and  two  series  of  field  trips 
covering  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  seasons.  In  addition,  there  were 
the  Christmas  and  Spring  Bird  Counts,  and  several  club  activities 
undertaken  in  cooperation  with  other  nature  study  groups  in  the 
community.  In  October,  members  endorsed  a resolution  of  the  Jef- 
ferson County  Forest  Commission  approving  the  creation  of  a Jeffer- 
son County  forest  as  a memorial  for  veterans  of  World  War  II. 

PROGRAMS:  As  a special  feature  for  the  year,  three  of  the 
monthly  programs  were  based  on  a series  of  projects  chosen  by  various 
groups  of  members  for  the  study  and  observations  of  particular  birds. 
A report  of  the  first  of  these  projects  was  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Strull 
in  December,  when  he  explained  the  work  being  undertaken  by  him 
and  Dr.  Walter  Lee  Moore  to  observe  the  migration  of  birds  through 
astronomical  telescopes. 

The  program  for  February  consisted  of  pictures  and  talks  on  the 
habits  and  life  histories  of  the  birds  to  be  studied  by  three  groups 
during  the  coming  spring.  Miss  Evelyn  Schneider,  Mrs.  Walter 
Shackleton,  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Tabler  described  the  Louisiana  Water- 
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thrush,  which,  they  planned  to  observe  in  Cherokee  Park  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  locate  a nest.  Miss  Audrey  Wright  described  plans 
for  a “Bluebird  Project”  and  showed  boxes  built  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Brecher  to  be  used  as  samples  for  a series  to  be  placed  in  Cherokee 
Park  for  spring  nesting  studies,  Mr.  Walter  Shackle  ton  gave  a 
summary  of  his  plans  to  observe  and  take  moving  pictures  of  the 
Prothonotary  Warblers  which  nested  in  numbers  la.st  year  near  his 
home  in  Sleepy  Hollow.  He  exhibited  bird  houses,  one  with  a glass 
side,  which  he  purchased  for  the  project. 

Reports  of  detailed  bird  studies  and  personal  observations  were 
given  by  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm  on  “Nesting  of  Cedar  Waxwings  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,”  and  by  Mr.  Walter  Shackleton  on  “Nesting  of  Aca- 
dian Flycatchers  at  Sleepy  Hollow.”  Different  types  of  subjects 
represented  on  remaining  programs  included  those  by  Mr.  Floyd 
Carpenter  on  “Binoculars  for  Bird  Study,”  Mr.  Charles  Thacher  on 
“Winter  Feeding  Stations,”  and  Miss  Evelyn  Schneider  on  “Bent’s 
.Life  Histories  of  North  American  Birds.” 

FIELD  TRIPS:  A series  of  field  trips,  planned  by  Miss  Marie 

Pieper,  were  conducted  at  regular  intervals  during  the  autumn,  winter, 
and  spring  in  the  parks  and  woods  in  and  near  Louisville.  Saturday 
afternoon  walks  alternated  with  those  on  Sunday  mornings  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  as  many  members  as  possible  to  attend  at 
different  times  during  the  season. 

BIRD  COUNTS : The  eleventh  annual  Christmas  Bird  Count  was 
held  on  Sunday,  Dec.  22,  1946,  when  68  species  were  located,  four  of 
them  not  seen  on  previous  counts.  On  Sunday,  May  4,  1947,  the 
Spring  Count  was  held  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pieper  home  on  the 
River  Road,  when  98  species  were  listed.  Among  unusual  birds  seen 
was  a Dowitcher,  located  on  a small  pond  near  the  River  Road  above 
Louisville. 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS:  For  the  third  time  the  series  of  Audubon 
Screen  Tour  Lectures  was  completed  by  the  club  in  cooperation  with 
the  Kentucky  Society  of  Natural  History,  when  five  lectures  with 
colored  movies  were  presented  at  Halleck  Hall  auditorium  during  the 
year.  The  club  also  cooperated  in  the  Kentucky  Wildlife  Conference 
at  Otter  Creek  in  September,  and  the  Institute  of  Natural  History 
during  the  summer.  A large  group  were  present  at  the  K.  O.  S. 
meeting  at  Cumberland  Falls  in  October. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 

President — Mr.  Leonard  Brecher. 

Vice-President — Miss  Evelyn  Schneider. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Miss  Virginia  Winstandley. 

Directors:  Miss  Mabel  Slack,  Mr.  Walter  Shackleton,  and 

Mr.  Burt  Monroe. 

FREAKS  IN  FEATHERS  HAVE  OFFSPRING.  Mrs.  Sue  Wyatt- 
Semple  has  the  following  to  say  about  the  offspring  of  her  white- 
feathered  English  Sparrows:  “One  has  only  one  side  of  his  tail 

feathers  white;  another  has  one  conspicuous  white  secondary  feather 
on  its  wing;  a third  has  a white  scapular  feather;  and  a fourth  has 
white  spots  on  each  side  of  its  head  below  the  ears.  During  the  recent 
Christmas  Census,  I saw  the  Cardinal  with  white  and  red  plumage 
again  in  the  same  territory  where  I saw  her  last  spring.” 
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OUR  PARIS  MEMBERS.  Dr.  J.  W.  Clotfelter  writes  that  the 
Paris  group  are  planning  to  organize  a bird  club,  which  will  be  a 
chapter  of  the  K.  O.  S.,  some  time  this  fall.  He  has  invited  the 
Editor  to  take  part  in  the  organization  and  to  help  furnish  a program 
for  the  first  meeting.  It  is  planned  to  take  a field  trip  the  next 
morning. 

SILENT  WINGS,  A MEMORIAL  TO  THE  PASSENGER 
PIGEON,  edited  by  N.  R.  Barger,  Wisconsin  Society  for  Ornithology, 
Inc.,  May,  1947,  40  pages,  2 plates,  numerous  pictures,  $1.00.  This 
little  booklet  is  a collection  of  the  addresses  made  upon  the  dedica- 
tion of  a monument  to  the  Passenger  Pigeon.  They  are  by  Aldo 
Leopold,  A.  W.  Schorger,  and  Hartley  H.  T.  Jackson.  Much  interest- 
ing information  about  the  decline  and  last  nesting  of  the  Passenger 
Pigeon  in  Wisconsin  is  given. 

A FIELD  GUIDE  TO  THE  BIRDS,  by  Roger  Tory  Peterson. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1947.  290  pages,  numerous 

illustrations  both  in  color  and  in  black  and  white.  $3.50. 

This  thorough  revision  of  the 
leading  field  guide  to  eastern 
birds  is  finally  off  the  press. 

Many  of  us  discussed  this  book 
with  Mr.  Peterson  when  he  lec- 
tured on  the  Audubon  Screen 
Tour  in  Louisville  on  April  23, 

1947.  He  has  given  each  species 
a common  name  and  has  lumped 
all  the  subspecies  in  an  ap- 
pendix. He  discussed  common 
names  with  Dr.  Alexander  Wet- 
more  before  doing  this,  in  an 
attempt  to  anticipate  the  next 
revision  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check- 
list. Peterson  has  added  many 
more  colored  plates  but  still  re- 
tains the  black  and  white  flight 
pictures  of  the  shore  birds,  gulls, 
and  hawks.  Two  new  plates  on 
fall  warblers  fill  a real  need, 
and  Mr.  Peterson  pays  tribute 
to  the  aid  given  him  by  our  own 
James  B.  Young,  of  Louisville, 
in  preparing  these.  By  the  use 
of  thin  paper  and  narrow  mar- 
gins the  book  has  been  kept  re- 
markably small  and  light.  Every 
ornithologist  will  want  to  carry 
a copy  of  this  indispensable 
guide  with  him  on  his  field 
trips. — H.  B.  L. 
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BACK  COPIES  OF  THE  WARBLER.  We  need  particularly  No>„ 
1,  1938,  and  No.  1,  1941,  for  which  we  will  pay  fifty  cents  a copy.  We 
would  appreciate  Nos.  1 and  2,  1946,  also.  Any  member  who  does 
not  keep  his  file  of  the  WARBLER  can  do  the  club  a great  service 
by  presenting  it  to  the  secretary. 

FALL  MEETING  OF  THE.  K.  O.  S. 

Begin  right  now  making  plans  to  be  present  at  our  fall  meeting 
at  Murray,  October  3-5,  1947.  Just  twenty  years  ago  we  met  at 
Murray  at  the  State  Teachers  College  and  still  rank  that  as  one  of 
the  great  events  in  the  history  of  our  society.  A local  committee, 
headed  by  Miss  Grace  Wyatt,  is  planning  our  outings,  which  will 
probably  include  a boat  trip  on  Kentucky  Lake,  a trip  to  the  Gilberts- 
ville  Dam,  and  a trip  to  Kentucky  Woodlands  Wild  Life  Refuge  “be- 
tween  the  rivers.”  Programs  will  be  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
evenings  at  the  college.  A little  later  full  information  will  be  sent 
as  to  reservations  and  program. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  COLUMN 

In  the  April,  1947,  issue  of  THE  PASSENGER  PIGEON,  the  organ 
of  the  Wisconsin  Society  for  Ornithology,  there  is  an  interesting 
study  by  Richard  D.  Taber  on  “The  Dickcissel  in  Wisconsin.”  Through 
many  years  of  study  the  bird  students  of  Wisconsin  have  found  that 
there  are  great  irregularities  in  Dickcissel  distribution.  Locally  I 
have  observed  that  same  tendency  here  in  south-central  Kentucky 
but  did  not  know  that  it  had  a wider  significance.  This  year  has 
been  a “high”  year  in  Dickcissel  distribution  here,  probably  because 
of  the  rains  that  have  kept  the  meadows  green  and  fresh  throughout 
the  summer.  I am  challenging  some  member  of  the  K.  O.  S.  to  col- 
lect data  on  this  condition  all  over  the  range  of  the  species  in  the 
state,  as  the  basis  for  an  article  for  the  WARBLER. 

Here  is  another  challenge:  How  about  the  Cedar  Waxwing  in 
the  state  this  year?  It  is  true  that  birds  do  change  their  areas 
slowly;  let’s  try  to  catch  them  in  the  act. 

Though  there  are  many  records  for  nests  and  young  for  most 
of  our  species  of  birds  in  the  state,  there  are  some  lamentable  gaps. 
Here  is  a request  for  every  member  of  the  K.  O.  S.,  a request  that 
will  aid  greatly  in  the  study  of  ornithology  in  the  state:  Make  a list 
of  every  bird  for  which  you  have  found  a nest,  or  have  seen  feeding 
young  out  of  the  nest,  and  mail  to  the  president.  Record  even  the 
most  common  species,  for  it  is  barely  possible  that  even  the  com- 
monest bird  in  your  area  might  be  one  for  which  many  of  the  rest 
of  us  have  no  actual  nesting  records.  When  these  lists  are  assembled, 
very  valuable  results  are  assured.  It  will  give  some  of  us  a chance 
to  fill  in  gaps  that  have  long  worried  us  as  to  the  actual  nesting  of 
some  species. 


. . . . . 
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HOODED  MERGANSER  AT  LOUISVILLE  IN  SUMMER 
By  Burt  L.  Monroe,  State  Ornithologist,  Anchorage 

Although  well  within  the  accepted  breeding  range  of 
the  Hooded  Merganser  (Lophodytes  cucullatus) , Kentucky 
has  furnished  very  few  nesting  records  of  this  species. 
While  much  has  appeared  in  print  regarding  its  migratory 
and  winter  status,  practically  nothing  regarding  its  sum- 
mer status  has  appeared  since  Audubon  (1856)  made  the 
statement  that  “It  was  not  uncommon  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Louisville  during  the  summer ” and  “on  several  oc- 

casions I caught  the  young  with  a partridge  net.”  He  also 
referred  to  finding  nests  in  hollow  trees,  “seven  or  eight 
times.” 

Pindar  (1889)  referred  to  the  Hooded  Merganser  as  a 
“rare  resident”  in  Fulton  County  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  and  it  is  presumed  that  he  meant  just  that,  as 
several  authentic  nesting  records  have  come  from  that 
general  area. 

Butler  (1897),  writing  of  birds  in  the  adjoining  state 
of  Indiana,  stated  that  “They  breed  in  suitable  localitites 
throughout  the  State  (Indiana).  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
such  localities  in  southern  Indiana  but  few  have  been  report- 
ed from  that  section.”  He  then  goes  on,  however,  to  add : “Mr. 
Robert  Ridgway  found  them  more  numerous  than  the  Wood 
Duck  and  breeding  in  Monteur’s  Pond,  Knox  County,  in  the 
spring  of  1881”  ( Bull  Nuttall  Ornith . Club,  Vol.  VII,  Jan.  1, 
1882,  p.  22).  He  then  concludes  his  article  by  stating:  “I 
feel  confident  that  it  formerly  bred  in  a swamp  in  which 
there  was  much  timber  about  four  miles  from  Brooksville.” 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ridgway’s  record  in  Knox 
County  was  made  only  30  miles  north  of  the  Ohio  River, 
and  Butler's  record  at  Brooksville  was  only  25  miles  north. 
In  the  light  of  more  recent  observations,  it  is  fairly  ob- 
vious that  they  nested  well  within  Kentucky  in  suitable 
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localities  at  that  time,  but,  because  of  the  paucity  of  ornithol- 
ogists actually  working  in  the  state  of  Kentucky  in  those 
years,  no  mention  of  nesting  records  appeared  in  print. 

In  the  “Breeding  Bird  Census”  in  the  KENTUCKY 
WARBLER  (1942),  Ganier  mentioned  it  as  “rare  breeding 
on  Reelf oot  Lake,”  just  south  of  the  Kentucky  line,  and 
Cvpert  listed  it  as  “rare  breeding”  in  the  Kentucky  Wood- 
lands area. 

A good  description  of  the  nesting  of  the  Hooded  Mer- 
ganser was  given  by  Warren  Sights  (1942)  of  a nest  found 
on  May  18,  1941,  about  five  hundred  yards  below  “Red” 
Boyette's  landing  at  Reelf  oot  Lake.  The  nest,  when  first 
located,  contained  fourteen  eggs  and  was  kept  under  ob- 
servation for  approximately  five  weeks  until  after  the  young 
left  the  nest. 

Figgins  (1945)  did  not  add  anything  of  note  to  its 
status  in  the  state,  merely  including  the  species  as  a “prob- 
able breeding  bird  in  the  western  section  of  the  state.” 

Several  of  the  Game  Management  men,  working  in  the 
state,  have  reported  to  me  that  the  Hooded  Merganser  nests 
rather  commonly  in  western  Kentucky.  Just  recently,  Capt. 
Robert  C.  Soaper,  Federal  Wildlife  Management  Agent  for 
this  area,  told  me  that  it  nests  in  numbers  along  the  Ohio 
River  near  Henderson  and  along  portions  of  Green  River. 
On  July  7,  1940,  I observed  a female  Hooded  Merganser 
perched  on  a dead  snag  in  a slough  near  Henderson  but  saw 
no  further  evidence  of  a nest  or  of  young  birds. 

For  several  seasons,  beginning  in  1985,  I had  found 
Hooded  Mergansers  in  late  spring  on  Caperton’s  Swamp,  in 
Indian  Hills  near  Louisville,  Jefferson  County,  Kentucky. 
On  occasions,  there  would  be  only  one  bird,  usually  a female, 
but  on  others  there  would  be  a pair.  As  Bent  (1928)  says  : 
“The  birds  are  probably  mated  when  they  arrive  on  their 
breeding  grounds  and  soon  begin  the  search  for  a suitable 
cavity  for  a nest,”  I began  to  watch  this  particular  area. 
This  marshy  area  covers  approximately  five  acres  and  is 
composed  of  a series  of  ponds  separated  by  a road,  a dike, 
a row  of  trees,  and  a private  driveway  into  an  estate.  The 
first  of  the  ponds  is  full  of  marsh  grasses  and  cattails  and 
other  aquatic  plants  as  well  as  a border  of  willow  saplings ; 
the  last  of  the  series  is  a rather  open  expanse  of  water 
bordered  by  mud  flats.  At  several  places  within  the  area, 
there  are  many  dead  snags  which  can  provide  suitable  nest- 
ing sites.  The  swamp  is  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the 
Ohio  River. 
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On  May  7,  1944,  James  B.  Young,  of  Louisville,  wrote 
to  me  while  I was  in  the  Army,  stating  that  he  had  seen 
what  appeared  to  be  a female  Hooded  Merganser  and  a 
brood  of  young  on  Caperton’s  Swamp.  He  was  unable  at 
the  time  to  keep  them  under  observation  and  so  did  not 
publish  the  note ; however,  his  record  is  unquestionably  cor- 
rect and  gives  us  the  first  nesting  record  of  this  species  for 
the  Louisville  area  in  recent  years. 

As  Mr.  Young’s  observation  bore  out  my  previous  sur- 
mise that  the  Hooded  Merganser  was  nesting  there,  I took 
up  a rather  careful  watch  here  after  I returned.  On  May 
21,  1946,  a female  was  seen  swimming  alone  on  the  ponds, 
but  no  young  were  with  her  nor  could  any  nesting  site  be 
located.  It  was  not  until  May  24,  1947,  however,  that  I 
finally  discovered  an  adult  female  and  a brood  of  seven 
young.  The  young  were  very  small  and  still  in  the  downy 
plumage.  On  June  1,  1947,  two  females,  each  with  a brood, 
were  observed  swimming  in  the  same  pond.  The  second 
brood  observed  contained  twelve  young,  larger  than  the  first 
brood  of  seven  observed1  a week  earlier.  On  June  7,  1947, 
one  of  the  young  from  the  brood  of  twelve  was  collected. 
It  was  well-feathered,  with  no  trace  of  down  left,  only  a 
few  pin  feathers  remaining  in  the  wings.  It  resembled 
closely  the  adult  female,  the  only  difference  being  in  size. 

A search  of  the  swamp  for  the  nesting  site  did  not 
prove  very  successful.  There  was  one  location  which  could 
conceivably  have  been  a nesting  place  of  one  of  the  pairs, 
but  I have  very  little  evidence  that  it  was.  It  did,  however, 
conform  with  descriptions  of  nesting  sites  listed  in  ornitho- 
logical literature,  so  I shall  mention  it.  It  was  in  a broken 
stub  of  a willow  tree,  four  and  a half  feet  above  the  water 
level.  The  bottom  of  the  cavity  was  covered  with  decaying 
wood  chips  and,  while  not  lined  with  down,  contained  bits 
of  down  clinging  to  some  of  the  chips  and  to  the  sides  of  the 
snag.  The  down  could  not  be  identified  as  having  come 
from  Hooded  Mergansers.  The  nesting  sites  of  the  two 
broods  observed  may  actually  have  been  some  distance  from 
the  ponds  and  not  necessarily  within  its  confines,  although 
there  seemed  to  be  ample  suitable  situations  available.  Kort- 
right  (1943)  adds  some  interesting  data:  “The  nests  of 
this  species  are  usually  placed  in  cavities  in  trees,  preferab- 
ly located  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  but  failing  such  sites, 
suitable  trees  will  be  sought,  even  though  they  may  be  half 
a mile  or  more  from  the  nearest  pond  or  stream.  Neither 
this  nor  any  other  tree-nesting  duck  ever  transports  any 
foreign  material  for  lining  the  nests,  but  makes  use  of  any 
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debris  or  decaying  chips  that  may  already  be  there,  and 
supplements  it  with  down.  Nesting  as  it  does  in  the  same 
localities  as  the  Wood  Duck,  it  often  enters  into  conflict 
with  that  species  over  the  possession  of  a nest;  if  combat 
ensues,  as  it  frequently  does,  the  Wood  Duck  is  generally 
the  victor.  The  dispute  is  sometimes  amicably  settled,  how- 
ever, as  the  eggs  of  the  two  species  are  often  found  in  the 
same  nest  which  is  occupied  by  both  ducks  in  turn/' 

Wood  Ducks  ( Aix  sponsa)  nested  in  the  swamp  with 
the  Hooded  Mergansers.  There  were  at  least  three  pairs  of 
Wood  Ducks,  with  broods  of  varying  age,  observed  during 
the  period.  Often,  female  Hooded  Mergansers  and  their 
broods  and  female  Wood  Ducks  and  their  broods  were  under 
observation  at  the  same  time. 

Preparations  have  been  made  to  carry  on  the  study  of 
these  two  species  in  the  described  area  during  the  next 
breeding  season.  Nesting  boxes  have  been  built  and  will 
be  erected  in  suitable  localities. 

From  the  available  data  it  would  seem  quite  logical 
and  very  probable  that  the  Hooded  Merganser  has  nested 
in  parts  of  Kentucky  for  well  over  a hundred  years.  Lack 
of  ornithologists  working  extensively  in  the  state  is,  per- 
haps, the  real  reason  that  so  few  nesting  records  have  been 
published.  Likewise,  the  lack  of  suitable  nesting  sites,  such 
as  the  case  here  at  Louisville,  between  the  days  of  Audubon 
ana  the  present,  is  also  a contributing  reason  for  the  scar- 
city of  breeding  records  for  this  species. 
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SOME  RESTRICTED  HABITATS  IN 
SOUTHERN  KENTUCKY 

By  Gordon  Wilson,  Western  State  College,  Bowling  Green 

For  several  years  recently  I have  renewed  a former 
interest  in  restricted  habitats  that  I followed  many  years 
ago.  In  my  earlier  years  as  a bird  student  I was  interested 
primarily  in  habitats  of  our  most  common  birds  and  soon 
built  up  a fairly  accurate  group  of  observations  about  them. 
In  the  war  years  and  since  then  I have  been  trying  to  deter- 
mine the  restricted  habitats  of  a few  species  of  our  less 
common  birds,  particularly  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  National 
Park.  The  ecological  changes  in  the  park  caused  by  the 
growing  up  of  open  fields  have  given  me  my  most  obvious 
conclusions. 

With  the  passing  of  cultivated  fields  three  species  have 
ceased  to  use  that  area  for  nesting  or  migration.  The  Bob- 
olink ( Dolichonyx  oryzivorous) , though  very  common  in 
spring  migrations  in  the  farming  area  just  outside  the  park, 
has  not  been  recorded  there  since  1937.  This  is  easy  enough 
to  understand,  as  the  species  prefers  alfalfa  or  other 
meadows.  The  Grasshopper  Sparrow  ( Ammodramus  savan- 
narum)  has  also  deserted  the  park  area  since  cultivation 
ceased,  but  is  very  common  in  adjoining  farm  areas.  Simi- 
larly, the  meadow-loving  Dickcissel  ( Spiza  americana)  re- 
treated to  the  farm  lands  when  bushes  and  briars  began 
to  cover  the  fields. 

The  Warbling  Vireo  ( Vireo  gilvus  gilvus)  is  ordinarily 
found  around  yards  and  orchards.  In  the  past  ten  years  I 
have  not  found  it  in  any  part  of  the  park,  but  Mr.  Leonard 
C.  Brecher  recorded  it  there  on  May  4, 1947.  I see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  still  be  found  around  the  few  houses  left 
in  the  area. 

For  some  ten  years  I have  been  interested  in  discover- 
ing some  common  denominator  of  the  nesting  of  the  Blue- 
winged Warbler  ( Vermivora  pinus).  Thus  far  I have  the 
following  recurrent  factors:  a small  clearing  in  a wood, 
with  broomsedge  or  other  similar  plants  in  a field  or  patch 
formerly  cultivated.  Thus  far  I have  found  only  a half 
dozen  or  so  of  such  places  that  regularly  attract  the  Blue- 
winged. Three  are  in  the  park : down  near  the  ferry  across 
Green  River,  at  Ugly  Creek,  and  on  Mammoth  Cave  Ridge 
just  where  the  woods  first  join  the  open  fields.  I found  my 
first  pair  of  Blue-winged  Warblers  feeding  their  young  at 
Ugly  Creek,  where  a very  small  patch  of  cleared  land  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  woods  that  have  been  cut  over  but 
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never  cleared.  Near  Bowling  Green  I have  found  the  species 
in  two  places  on  Clifty  Creek,  one  a mere  open  space  by  the 
roadside  (Kentucky  highway  71)  and  the  other  a small  open 
field  farther  down  the  gorge.  All  my  efforts  to  find  a nest 
have  thus  far  been  failures,  though  I have  several  records 
of  young  being  fed. 

The  Bachman  Sparrow  ( Aimophila  aestivalis)  was  one 
of  the  first  of  the  less  common  species  that  I learned  to 
locate  in  certain  narrow  habitat  limits.  Some  of  its  former 
haunts,  old  broomsedge  fields,  with  deep  washes  and  gullies, 
have  grown  up  in  cedars  and  briars  and  have  ceased  to  be 
used  by  the  birds.  The  wasteful  habit  of  many  farmers  of 
burning  off  old  fields  every  spring  seems  to  be  limiting  the 
bird  even  further  than  it  was  in  my  immediate  territory  of 
observation.  Maurice  Brooks,  in  his  masterful  study  of  this 
bird,  rightly  says  it  is  to  be  found  in  old  fields  that  have 
been  out  of  cultivation  for  some  years.  My  best  finds  are 
in  fields  that  are  literally  “too  poor  to  sprout  peas,”  in  the 
folk  way  of  saying  it.  High,  gullied!  ridges  or  hillsides  are 
often  fairly  alive  with  this  bird,  one  of  our  best  songsters. 

The  Parula  Warbler  ( Parula  americana)  is  in  many 
ways  the  most  restricted  species  of  all,  as  I find  it  only  in 
tall  timber  where  certain  lichens  grow,  particularly  tall  oak 
timber.  It  is  never  common,  but  its  distinctive  note  is  ob- 
vious regularly  in  its  chosen  habitat.  This  is  another  species 
that  I have  never  found  a nest  of,  but  I have  seen  it  feeding 
its  young  in  two  places  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  National 
Park,  near  the  ferry  but  a little  farther  up  the  hill  than  the 
Blue-winged  Warbler’s  area,  and  at  First  Creek  Lake,  in 
the  western  end  of  the  park.  There  are  large,  lichen-cover- 
ed tree  trunks  in  each  place.  Rather  oddly,  many  other 
similar  places  seem  to  have  no  Parulas.  Only  two  places 
near  Bowling  Green  have  brought  me  a record  of  this 
species:  just  up  the  river  from  the  Bowling  Green  pumping- 
station  and  at  Stump’s  Bluffs,  near  the  Mouth  of  Gasper. 

The  Migrant  Shrike  ( Lanins  ludovicianus)  has  always 
been  rare  in  my  territory  of  observation,  though  I can  near- 
ly always  find  a pair  or  two  in  certain  fields.  It  prefers 
the  rich  farm  lands  south  of  Bowling  Green,  particularly 
those  that  have  a clump  of  honey  locust  bushes  or  some  red 
haw  thickets.  It  appears  quite  regularly  on  fence  and  tele- 
phone wires  in  that  area.  The  only  two  nests  that  I have 
found  were  in  tangles  or  thorns.  One,  in  a honey  locust 
bush,  cost  me  many  a scratch  before  I could  see  the  four 
young,  the  adults  meanwhile  sitting  nearby  and  scolding 
very  unmusically.  The  other  was  in  a tangle  of  honeysuckle 
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and  sawbriars  and  literally  drew  blood  when  I climbed  an 
old  fence  to  look  inside  at  the  four  eggs.  The  rather  odd 
thing  about  this  species  is  that  it  could  apparently  be  much 
more  numerous  in  my  area,  for  its  food!  must  be  abundant 
in  farming  sections,  and  its  nesting  preferences  seem  end- 
less. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park 
the  Scarlet  Tanager  (Piranga  olivacea)  is  quite  common, 
but  outside  the  park  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  species  I know. 
Only  in  the  big  woods  around  Hall's  Chapel  Church  and  in 
Dealth  Valley,  both  of  them  north  of  Bowling  Green,  do  I 
find  even  a single  pair  in  summer,  though  I often  see  several 
in  migrations.  In  general  I find  it  in  woods  that  have  never 
been  cleared,  though  they  may  have  been  cut  over  many 
times.  The  one  nest  ever  found  in  the  Mammoth  Cave 
National  Park,  by  Leonard  C.  Brecher  in  1946,  was  in  a sec- 
tion of  the  park  that  fits  this  description. 

The  Chuck-wilFs-widow  ( Caprimulgus  carolinensis) 
has  me  completely  baffled.  In  some  woodedl  areas  it  is  quite 
common ; in  other  areas  exactly  similar,  at  least  to  a human 
being,  there  are  none  found.  Around  Dr.  L.  Y.  Lancaster’s 
cabins,  at  the  Mouth  of  Gasper  River,  they  are  more  com- 
mon than  are  Whip-poor-wills  (Caprimulgus  vociferus) , but 
in  the  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  I regard  myself  as 
fortunate  when  I hear  one,  except  in  the  very  early  period 
of  the  migration  of  this  species.  I am  still  looking  for  some 
common  factor  in  determining  the  habitat  of  this  bird. 

There  are  many  more  restricted  habitats,  most  of  them 
rather  obvious.  You  expect  to  find  the  Red-winged  Black- 
bird ( Agelaius  phoeniceus)  near  a pond  or  marsh,  Wood 
Ducks  ( Aix  sponsa)  along  streams  that  flow  through  wood- 
ed areas,  and  Meadowlarks  (Stumella  magna)  in  pastures 
and  meadows.  A further  challenge  that  I intend  to  accept 
is  to  try  to  determine,  if  possible,  why  certain  related  warb- 
lers choose  such  varying  habitats.  There  is  literally  no  end 
to  this  sort  of  study,  especially  in  an  area  that  is  under- 
going such  constant  changes  as  the  Mammoth  Cave  National 
Park. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


TWO  BROODS  OF  ALBINO  MOCKINGBIRDS 

Each  year  for  several  seasons  a pair  of  Mockingbirds  (Mimus 
polyglottos)  have  nested  in  an  evergreen  tree  outside  our  kitchen. 
In  June  of  1947  we  discovered  that  of  the  four  nestlings  in  the  nest, 
two  were  albinos,  one  partly  albino,  and  one  normal.  The  white 
birds  were  much  smaller  and  weaker  than  the  normal  one.  It  seem- 
ed as  if  the  parents  neglected  the  white  ones,  but  they  may  have  been 
naturally  less  vigorous.  The  fledglings  stayed  close  to  the  home  tree 
for  two  weeks  after  leaving  the  nest.  The  first  week  we  kept  the 
cat  confined  in  the  house,  but  fearing  that  her  frustration  would 
result  in  a complete  mental  collapse,  we  released  her.  She  caught 
the  normal  bird  and  one  of  the  white  birds,  which  was  so  thin  and 
bony  tnat  she  would  not  eat  it.  We  lost  track  of  the  semi-albino, 
but  the  other  albino  Mockingbird  flew  close  to  the  house  for  several 
weeks  The  other  Mockingbirds  made  quite  a fuss  and  flew  at  it  at 
first  but  seemed  to  accept  its  presence  in  a short  time.  Kent 
Previette  took  some  Kodachrome  slides  of  the  albinos  which  he 
showed  at  the  fall  meeting  at  Murray. 

We  did  not  observe  the  nest  for  the  second  brood.  However,  in 
August  we  saw  them  flying  about  the  yard.  There  were  three  fledg- 
lings, all  albino  in  this  brood.  The  cat  caught  one,  but  the  other 
two  were  strong  and  good  fliers  and  appear  to  have  survived.  They 
were  reported  in  the  neighborhood  for  several  weeks. 

Both  parents  appeared  to  be  normally  pigmented,  but  both  must 
have  been  carriers  for  the  recessive  gene  of  albinism.  By  Mendelian 
ratio  one  would  expect  three  dark  to  one  white,  or  if  the  gene  for 
pigmentation  lacked  dominance,  one  dark,  two  intermediate,  and  one 
albino.  The  first  brood  very  nearly  met  this  ratio,  with  one  dark, 
one  intermediate,  and  two  albino.  The  presence  of  three  albinos  in 
the  second  brood  can  only  be  explained  as  an  unusual  coincidence. 
In  fact  the  presence  of  six  albinos  (5  complete  and  one  partial)  out 
of  seven  offspring  is  an  unusual  ratio  of  white  birds. 

—CHRISTINE  JANSING,  Atherton  High  School,  Louisville 

A PARTIAL  ALBINO  SONG  SPARROW 

On  our  farm  at  Madisonville,  on  November  11,  1946,  I observed 
a Song  Sparrow  (Melospiza  melodia)  which  had  unusual  white  mark- 
ings. It  was  white  on  the  sides  of  the  face,  on  the  throat  and  upper 
breast,  and  had  flecks  of  white  on  the  back.  The  dark,  central  breast 
spot  was  seen  just  below  the  white  area,  and  the  plumage  appeared 
to  be  otherwise  that  of  a normal  Song  Sparrow.  The  white  portions 
were  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  plumage.  The  call-note 
was  also  a typical  Song  Sparrow  call,  but  the  bird  was  undoubtedly 
the  shyest  individual  of  that  species  on  the  farm.  I saw  this  bird  at 
frequent  intervals  in  December  and  January  but  never  at  close  range. 
It  was  last  seen  on  March  19,  1947. 

The  summer  status  of  the  Song  Sparrow  in  this  county  is  still  in 
doubt,  as  no  nests  have  been  found,  but  I have  four  summer  records. 
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These  are:  Atkinson  Lake,  north  edge  of  Madisonvilie,  June  10,  1945 
and  August  12,  1946;  near  Earlington,  also  on  June  10,  1945;  and  in 
Pleasant  View  Church  section,  five  miles  west  of  Madisonvilie,  June 
24,  1946.  All  of  the  above  birds  were  in  song.  I have  not  yet  found 
the  nest  nor  seen  any  young  being  fed. 

—JAMES  W.  HANCOCK,  Madisonvilie 
* * * * * * 

FOUR  YEARS  STUDY  OF  A ROBIN’S  NESTING  SITE 

Although  I like  all  our  Kentucky  birds,  even  the  English  Spar- 
rows, Starlings,  and  Blue  Jays,  I consider  the  Robin  the  aristocrat 
among  our  door  yard  birds.  He  attends  to  his  own  affairs  and  watches 
over  his  growing  family  with  courage  and  devotion.  I have  previous- 
ly described  my  success  with  a nesting  site  (Ky.  Warbler,  22:  20-22, 
1946)  but  will  summarize  it  here.  In  1944  Robins  built  a nest  on  top 
of  a wren  box  which  had  been  placed  on  the  front  corner  of  my 
garage  up  close  to  the  eaves.  They  raised  two  broods  successfully 
in  1944  and  repeated  the  performance  with  two  broods  in  1945.  In 
the  spring  of  1946  I moved  the  wren  box  to  another  corner  of  the 
garage,  and  in  its  place  I placed  a Robin  shelf,  consisting  of  a flat 
base  with  uprights  on  opposite  sides.  I then  set  the  old  Robin’s  nest 
on  the  shelf  and  awaited  developments. 

I saw  my  first  Robin  in  my  yard  on  February  23,  1946.  On 
March  27  the  nest  was  being  rebuilt.  I,  of  course,  do  not  know 
that  these  were  the  same  birds,  but  I cannot  help  believing  that  at 
least  one  of  the  birds  was  the  same.  The  speed  with  which  they 
found  the  site  and  repaired  the  old  nest  would  seem  to  indicate 
familiarity  with  the  location.  The  first  egg  was  laid  on  April  1, 
and  there  was  still  only  one  egg  on  April  2 and  3.  On  the  fourth  the 
robins  began  incubating  with  two  eggs.  One  fledgling  resulted  from 
this  incubation  and  one  bad  egg.  I was  away  from  home  when  the 
second  incubation  was  set  up.  Two  birds  had  hatched  upon  my  re- 
turn, but  both  were  destroyed  by  some  predator  before  they  were 
large  enough  to  fly.  The  1946  season  was,  therefore,  practically  a 
failure,  with  only  one  fledgling  raised  successfully. 

During  the  winter  I had  kept  the  nest  in  my  garage  and  re- 
turned it  to  the  bracket  in  the  spring.  The  Robins  returned  late  in 
the  spring  of  1947.  They  were  first  heard  in  the  tree  outside  my 
bedroom  window  on  March  20.  It  was  not  until  April  16  that  they 
began  repairing  the  old  nest.  They  built  the  sides  higher  and  relined 
it.  The  following  is  a summary  of  this  brood:  April  21,  the  first  egg 
was  deposited;  April  22,  the  second  egg  appeared,  and  on  April  23, 
the  third  and  last  egg  of  the  clutch  was  deposited.  On  May  9 the 
first  of  the  nestlings  hatched,  and  ten  days  later,  on  May  19,  the 
fledglings  left  the  nest.  I saw  the  family  out  in  my  garden  to- 
gether for  the  last  time  on  May  26. 

On  May  27  the  female  went  on  the  nest  for  the  second  brood 
and  deposited  the  first  egg.  I was  again  away  for  much  of  the  time 
during  the  raising  of  this  family,  but  returned  in  time  to  observe  a 
group  of  three  young  birds  leave  the  nest  on  June  25.  The  old  nest 
will  again  be  carried  into  the  garage  for  the  winter.  It  has  now  been 
used  to  raise  eight  broods  over  a period  of  four  years,  with  six 
broods  successful  and  one  partially  so. 


— J.  W.  CLOTFELTER,  Paris 
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A MOURNING  DOVE’S  NEST  IN  LATE  SEPTEMBER 

A nest  of  the  Mourning  Dove  (Zenaidura  macoura)  was  found 
about  the  middle  of  September,  1947,  by  one  of  the  sons  of  Mr.  G.  C. 
Hudson  in  Kentucky  Woodlands  Wildlife  Refuge.  The  nest  was  in 
an  apple  tree,  ten  feet  from  the  ground  along  a dirt  road  which  runs 
past  Mr.  Hudson’s  home.  In  fact,  the  nest  was  on  a branch  which 
partially  overhung  the  road.  At  the  time  of  discovery  the  nest  con- 
tained two  young  doves  about  two  days  old. 

On  Friday,  September  26,  we  noted  that  the  birds  were  still  in 
the  nest,  although  they  looked  large  enough  to  fly  at  any  time.  On 
September  28  we  noted  that  the  nest  was  empty.  This  is  an  unusual- 
ly late  date  for  a dove  or  any  other  bird  to  be  breeding  in  Kentucky. 
Lovell,  1944  (Ky.  Warbler,  20:  20-23)  has  summarized  the  data  on  late 
nesting  for  the  state.  All  the  cases  then  on  record  with  one  excep- 
tion were  not  as  late  as  the  present  case.  This  exception  had  eggs 
when  the  nest  was  discovered  on  September  26,  1941  (Dunn,  Ky. 
Warbler,  18:  5,  1942).  However,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  known 
whether  Dunn’s  nest  was  successful.  The  present  nest,  therefore, 
is  the  latest  successful  breeding  record  yet  reported  for  the  state. 

— JOHN  DeLIME,  Project  Leader,  Ky.  Division  of  Game  and  Fish 

$ $ $ $ ^ $ 

BIRDS  OBSERVED  AT  KENTUCKY  LAKE  AND 
KENTUCKY  WOODLANDS 

During  the  field  trips  taken  by  the  K.  O.  S.,  October  3,  4,  and  5, 
at  the  fall  meeting  of  the  society  at  Murray  and  vicinity,  65  species 
were  recorded.  On  the  morning  of  October  4 a short  hike  was 
taken  before  breakfast  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Murray  State  Teachers 
College.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  near  Kentucky  Lake.  Two 
boat  trips  were  made  on  the  lake,  and  many  of  the  embayments  were 
visited  by  car.  Finally,  in  the  late  afternoon  a trip  was  made  on 
foot  across  the  Gilbertsville  Dam.  On  the  morning  of  October  5 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spofford  visited  the  Jonathan  Creek  Embayment.  It 
seems  desirable  to  make  separate  lists  of  birds  for  the  two  areas. 
The  numbers  given  are  quite  accurate  for  the  larger  water  birds 
but  are  undoubtedly  too  small  for  the  commoner  land  birds,  not  all 
of  which  were  counted  by  some  observers.  The  season  was  a little 
too  early  for  the  migratory  water  fowl,  only  a few  of  which  had 
appeared. 

List  No.  1,  Murray  and  vicinity  and  Kentucky  Lake  from  the 
bridge  to  the  dam:  Double-crested  Cormorant,  3;  Great  Blue  Heron 
20;  American  Egret,  1;  Green  Heron,  1;  Green- winged  Teal,  1; 
Blue-winged  Teal,  5;  Turkey  Vulture,  20;  Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  1; 
Red-shouldered  Hawk,  1;  Sparrow  Hawk,  1;  Bobwhite,  22;  Killdeer, 
13;  Lesser  Yellow-legs,  2;  Pectoral  Sandpiper,  3;  Least  Sandpiper,  8; 
Semi-palmated  Sandpiper,  3;  Herring  Gull,  1;  Mourning  Dove,  8; 
Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  2,  (one  found  dead);  Chimney  Swifts  10;  Flick- 
er, 4;  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  1;  Red-headed  Woodpecker,  2 (imma- 
ture); Downy  Woodpecker,  1;  Phoebe,  1;  Wood  Pewee,  1;  Blue  Jay, 
14;  Crow,  15;  Tufted  Titmouse,  4;  Bewick’s  Wren,  2;  Carolina  Wren, 
2;  Mockingbird,  4;  Catbird,  5;  Robin,  12;  Wood  Thrush,  1;  Bluebird,  5; 
Starling,  numerous;  Black  and  White  Warbler,  1;  Blackburnian,  1; 
Y ellow- throat  4;  Meadowlark,  12;  Bronzed  Grackle,  4;  Cardinal,  8; 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  1;  Goldfinch,  5;  Towhee,  2;  Savannah  Spar- 
row, 4;  Song  Sparrow,  1;  American  Osprey,  1;  total  species  49. 
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Sunday  morning  was  spent  in  the  Kentucky  Woodlands  Wild 
Life  Refuge,  where  we  were  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Lane,  DeLime, 
Cypert,  and  Baker.  A number  of  egrets  and  herons  were  found  at 
Honker  Lake.  Several  species  of  knotweed  (Polygonum  muhlen- 
foergii,  P.  portoricense)  had  made  fine  growths  along  the  shores  of 
this  pond  in  marked  contrast  to  the  absence  of  duck  food  along  the 
shores  of  Kentucky  Lake.  At  Hematite  Lake  fishermen  had  frighten- 
ed away  most  of  the  water  birds  except  some  grebes  and  teal. 
DeLime  reported  a flight  of  18  Mallards  early  that  morning. 

List  No.  2,  from  Kentucky  Woodlands:  Pied  billed  Grebe,  8;  Ameri- 
can Egret,  3:  Little  Blue  Heron  (white  phase),  5;  Mallard,  18;  Green- 
wing Teal,  4;  Blue-wing  Teal,  38;  Wood  Duck,  1;  Turkey  Vulture,  1; 
Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  2;  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  2;  Pigeon  Hawk,  1; 
(Spofford);  Bobwhite,  2;  Coot,  1;  Killdeer,  9;  Mourning  Dove,  1; 
Chimney  Swift,  5;  Kingfisher,  2;  Flicker,  2;  Pileated  Woodpecker,  1; 
Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  2;  Red-headed  Woodpecker,  3;  Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker,  1;  Downy  Woodpecker,  2;  Phoebe,  6;  Wood  Pewee,  2; 
Blue  Jay,  13;  Crow,  5;  Carolina  Chickadee,  1;  Tufted  Titmouse,  5; 
White-breasted  Nuthatch,  3;  Carolina  Wren,  4;  Bluebird,  6;  Cedar 
Waxwing,  1;  Starling  numerous;  Myrtle  Warbler,  2;  Black- throated 
Green  Warbler,  5;  Ovenbird,  1;  American  Redstart,  1;  Meadowlark, 
20;  Redwing,  10;  Cowbird,  50;  Summer  Tanager,  1;  Cardinal,  8; 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  1;  Indigo  Bunting,  1;  Goldfinch,  12;  Towhee, 
2;  Total,  47  species. 

For  list  of  members  taking  part  see  Helen  Browning’s  report. 

—HARVEY  B.  LOVELL  (Compiler)  Louisville. 

* * * * # * 


K.  (X  S.  FALL  MEETING 


By  HELEN  G.  BROWNING,  Secretary 
The  annual  fall  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society 
was  held  at  Murray,  with  headquarters  at  Murray  State  Teachers 
College,  October  3,  4,  5,  1947.  The  opening  session  was  held  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Administration  Building  with  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson, 
President,  presiding.  Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Frei,  Chairman  of  the  Program 
Committee,  introduced  the  speakers  of  the  evening.  Miss  Grace 
Wyatt  talked  about  her  bird  finds  around  Murray,  the  most  unusual 
of  which  was  a flock  of  Golden  Plovers.  Mrs.  Sue  Wyatt-Semple, 
Providence,  read  a number  of  her  fine  poems  relating  to  bird  life, 
which  have  appeared  in  various  publications. 

MIGRANTS 
By  Sue  Wyatt  Semple 
When  wild  geese  split  the  powder  blue 
Or  harrow  through  the  night, 

They  stir  emotions  in  my  soul. 

By  their  elusive  flights! 

O,  who  can  stay  such  wild  desires? 

When  they  have  winnowed  past, 

My  migratory  spirit  plumes 
Itself  and  follows  fast! 

Mr.  G.  F.  Baker,  former  Kentucky  Woodlands  Refuge  Manager, 
was  scheduled  to  speak  on  “The  Wild  Turkey  in  Western  Kentucky.” 
He  was  unable  to  be  present  Friday  evening,  and  Mr.  Preston  Lane, 
Junior  Refuge  Manager,  talked  briefly  about  the  wild  life  activities 
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of  the  Refuge.  Kent  Previette,  Louisville,  showed  brilliant  color 
slides  of  nature  scenes  taken  in  various  parts  of  Kentucky.  S. 
Charles  Thacher,  Louisville,  discussed  some  of  these  slides,  including 
those  showing  the  natural  arches  and  some  of  the  unusual  plant  life 
found  in  the  Cumberland  Forest.  Miss  Evelyn  J.  Schneider  showed 
kodachrone  films  made  in  Glacier  National  Park  during  the  past 
summer.  She  had  many  very  excellent  shots,  but  the  close-ups  of 
the  mountain  goats  were  superb.  Dr.  William  Clay,  Louisville,  also 
presented  outstanding  color  slides  taken  in  the  West.  The  shots 
showing  the  approach  of  the  dust  storms  and  the  beautiful  cacti  in 
bloom  were  memorable. 

On  Saturday  morning  seven  of  the  more  ambitious  members  got 
up  early  and  accompanied  Miss  Grace  Wyatt  on  a bird  walk  around 
the  college  campus.  Among  the  more  than  30  species  found  was  a 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeak.  At  9:00  A.  M.  the  members  divided  into 
three  groups;  two  took  boat  trips  to  Kentucky  Lake,  and  the  other 
one  went  to  Jonathan  Creek  for  a field  trip.  The  boat  trips  were 
led  by  Carl  Cornett  and  Harvey  Lovell,  and  the  field  trip  was  led  by 
Miss  Wyatt.  The  lake  was  rough,  and  few  birds  were  seen.  Many 
shore  birds  and  several  Great  Blue  Herons  were  seen  on  the  mud 
flats  at  Jonathan  Creek.  The  plant  life  on  the  flats  interested  many 
present.  Much  had  been  planted  by  the  wild-life  supervisors  as  food 
for  ducks. 

All  three  groups. assembled  at  the  Administration  Building  near 
Gilbertsville  Dam  for  lunch.  Afterwards  a fairly  hard  rain  was 
falling,  and  Dr.  Wilson  suggested  that  we  meet  in  the  Lodge  adjoin- 
ing the  dining  room  and  conduct  our  business  session. 

Since  it  was  still  raining  after  the  business  meeting,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  party  take  a conducted  trip  through  the  Gilbertsville 
Dam.  There  we  saw  the  huge  generators  and  heard  the  guide  ex- 
plain the  workings  of  the  mighty  forces  created  by  damming  up  the 
water.  The  map  room  clarified  the  purposes  and  operation  of  the 
gigantic  T.  V.  A.  project,  of  which  Gilbertsville  Dam  is  a part. 

Our  Saturday  dinner  was  served  at  Wells  Hall.  This  meal  was 
most  delicious,  and  the  tables  were  beautifully  decorated.  Dr.  Ralph 
Woods,  president  of  the  college,  greeted  the  K.  O.  S.  very  graciously 
and  made  all  feel  most  welcome  there.  We  enjoyed  hearing  Dr. 
Wilson  tell  something  of  the  natural  features  and  of  the  people  of 
Calloway  County,  where  he  had  spent  his  early  years. 

Dr.  Wilson  opened  the  Saturday  evening  meeting,  which  was 
held  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building.  He  asked  the  chairman  of  the  pro- 
gram committee,  Mrs.  Frei,  to  introduce  the  speakers.  Mr.  Carl  C. 
Cornett,  Louisville,  discussed  the  “Breeding  Habits  of  the  King  Rail.” 
In  May,  1947,  Mr.  Cornett,  with  the  help  of  Mrs.  Cornett  and  Harvey 
Lovell,  made  a very  detailed  and  scientific  study  of  a King  Rail  nest- 
ing on  a swampy  pond  on  the  Shelbyville  Road  near  Simpsonville, 
U.  S.  60,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Walters.  This  rail’s  nest  extended  6 
inches  above  the  water  level  and  was  about  8 feet  from  the  shore.  Mr. 
Cornett  passed  through  the  audience  excellent  photographs  of  the 
King  Rail  and  her  nest,  taken  by  Harvey  Lovell  and  H.  Harold  Davis, 
Courier- Journal  photographer.  This  study  is  significant  because 
there  are  only  three  records  of  the  King  Rail  nesting  in  Kentucky 
in  the  last  75  years. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Ganier,  Nashville,  told  us  about  his  vacation  in  New 
Mexico  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Sacramento  Mountains,  which 
form  an  island  in  an  arid  country.  He  told  us,  in  his  usual  fluent 
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and  charming  manner,  how  he  spent  some  time  in  a mountain  village, 
8000  feet  high,  observing  the  bird  life  about  him.  Long-crested  Jays, 
Scrub  Jays,  Ravens,  Brown  Phoebes,  4 species  of  woodpeckers,  a 
Water  Ouzel,  and  many  other  species  were  recorded.  His  color  slides 
taken  in  the  same  area  were  exceedingly  clear  and  very  beautiful. 

Dr.  Walter  R.  Spofford,  Nashville,  gave  a scholarly  lecture  on 
the  Peregrine  Falcon,  known  in  America  as  the  Duck  Hawk.  He 
said  this  falcon  had  been  known  for  4000  years.  Alexander  Wilson 
saw  it  first  in  1812  in  New  Jersey.  The  first  breeding  record  was 
made  in  1864  on  Mt.  Tom,  in  western  Massachusetts.  The  falcons 
build  two  types  of  nests,  one  on  high  cliffs,  the  other  in  hollow  trees. 
They  sometimes  build  in  the  same  place  for  30  or  40  years.  The 
cliff-type  nests  are  found  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  those  in  hollow  trees 
have  been  recorded  in  southern  Indiana  and  western  Tennessee. 
Peterson  recently  found  a nest  in  Louisiana,  which  is  the  most 
southerly  record. 

The  flight  of  the  Peregrine  Falcon  is  unusual.  The  flight  speed 
is  terrific,  in  excess  of  200  miles  per  hour  when  diving.  Dr.  Spofford 
showed  excellent  color  films  of  his  own  peregrine  falcon,  as  well  as 
the  principal  nesting  sites  in  eastern  United  States. 

The  field  trip  Sunday  morning  was  led  by  Miss  Grace  Wyatt. 
The  party  left  Murray  at  7:00  A.  M.  and  drove  to  Golden  Pond  for 
breakfast  at  Sunset  Inn.  It  was  a very  beautiful  day,  and  all  were 
in  fine  spirits  when  we  arrived  at  the  Kentucky  Woodlands  National 
Wild-life  Refuge,  located  in  Trigg  and  Lyon  Counties,  “between  the 
rivers.”  Near  Honker  Lake  we  saw  many  Great  Blue  Herons,  Little 
Blue  Herons,  American  Egrets,  Coots,  Wood  Ducks  and  Blue-winged 
Teal.  On  Hematite  Lake  there  were  numerous  flocks  of  Blue-wing 
Teal  and  several  Pied- billed  Grebes.  We  then  drove  to  the  ruins  of  an 
old  foundry  nearby,  where  the  first  Bessemer  steel  was  made  just  prior 
to  the  Civil  War.  Our  meeting  officially  ended  at  that  point.  From 
there  we  went  our  various  ways  toward  home,  realizing  that  we 
had  been  very  fortunate  in  having  such  a fine  meeting  in  an  area  so 
new  and  full  of  interest  to  all  of  us. 

The  Society  owes  a debt  of  gratitude  to  Miss  Grace  Wyatt  and 
her  colleagues  at  Murray  State  Teachers  College  for  their  arduous 
work  in  making  our  stay  so  interesting  and  pleasant. 

ATTENDANCE 

Benton — John  S.  Morse;  Bowling  Green — Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Y.  Lan- 
caster, Dr.  Gordon  Wilson;  Glasgow — Mrs.  Nelson  Nuckols;  Golden 
Pond — Preston  Lane;  Hopkinsville — Dr.  Cynthia  C.  Counce;  Horse 
Cave — Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Frei;  Louisville — Misses  Helen  G.  Browning, 
Louise  Madison,  Evelyn  J.  Schneider,  Ann  Slack,  Mabel  Slack,  Mrs. 
William  B.  Tabler,  Messrs.  Wood  Bousman,  William  Clay,  Rodney  M. 
Hayes,  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  Kent  H.  Previete,  Arthur  Unglaub,  Jr.,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Carl  C.  Cornett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Dietrich,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Mitchell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Shackleton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S. 
Charles  Thacher;  Madisonville — Miss  Thelma  Gentry,  Messrs.  B.  C. 
Bacon,  J.  D.  Shain,  James  W.  Hancock;  Murray — Misses  Alice  Keys, 
Kathleen  Key,  Grace  Wyatt,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Wolfson,  Dr.  Ralph  H.  Woods, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  DeLime;  Princeton — Miss  Cynthia  A.  Cunning- 
ham, Mr.  Paul  Cunningham;  Providence — Dr.  Susie  H.  Gilchrist,  Mrs. 
Sue  Wyatt-Semple;  Nashville,  Tenn. — Mr.  A.  F.  Ganier,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  R.  Spofford;  Sanford,  Maine — Mrs.  Lottie  E.  Lovell;  Ky. 
Woodlands — -Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  F.  Baker;  Total — 51. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING 

The  business  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at 
2:30  P.  M.  Miss  Browning,  secretary- treasurer,  read  the  financial 
report  and  gave  some  statistics  on  the  increase  in  membership  of 
K.  O.  S.  In  1944  there  were  190  members;  in  1947  there  are  340,  an 
increase  of  79%.  Dr.  Wilson  stated  that  K.  O.  S.  is  one  of  the  few 
organizations  which  increased  its  membership  during  the  war.  The 
names  of  the  14  life  members  were  read.  It  was  voted  that  Dr. 
Pindar’s  name  be  added  to  our  life  membership  list.  In  his  will  some 
years  ago,  he  bequeathed  a sum  of  money  to  establish  a K.  O.  S. 
endowment  fund.  It  was  also  voted  that  the  magazines  received 
from  various  ornithological  societies  throughout  the  country  as  ex- 
changes for  the  Warbler  be  presented  to  the  University  of  Louisville, 
where  they  will  be  bound  and  placed  on  file  for  the  use  of  any  and 
all  who  desire  them. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Bacon,  former  president  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
K.  O.  S.,  spoke  interestingly  about  his  conservation  work  at  Madison- 
ville,  Kentucky.  He  now  has  3 wild  life  preserves  which  he  is  super- 
vising. 

Miss  Evelyn  J.  Schneider,  Chairman  of  the  nominating  committee, 
presented  the  following  slate  of  officers,  which  was  unanimously 
elected : 

Miss  Mabel  Slack,  President 

Mr.  James  W.  Hancock,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Mary  Clyde  Nuckols,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Councillors:  East,  Dr.  J.  W.  Clotfelter,  Paris;  Central,  Mr.  Walter 
H.  Shackleton,  Louisville;  West,  Miss  Grace  Wyatt,  Murray. 

The  president  reminded  the  group  that  next  fall  our  meeting 
should  occur  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  state  and  stated  that  Dr. 
J.  W.  Clotfelter,  president  of  the  newly  organized  club  at  Paris,  had 
invited  the  K.  O.  S.  to  come  there.  It  was  decided  that  the  executive 
committee  should  consider  this  question  later  and  come  to  a de- 
cision. 

Dr.  Wilson,  retiring  president,  thanked  the  members,  on  his  own 
behalf  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  other  retiring  officers,  for  their 
generous  support. 


FINANCIAL  REPORT 


RECEIPTS 

Balance,  Oct.  4,  1946  $169.61 

Dues  collected  — . 267.25 

J.  A.  S.  16  clubs  16.00 

Interest  on  Endow.  ............  13.63 

4 life  memberships  ............  100.00 

Sale,  back  issues  45.08 

Check  lists  .......... — ...  3.05 

Contributions  11.66 

Total  receipts  626.25 


Balance  on  hand  October  3,  1947 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Printing  4 issues 

Warbler  ...$278.52 

(Including  covers  and  postage) 

Stamps  and  cards  16.05 

1000  envelopes  7.25 

Cuts  4.16 

Ky.  Conservation  Coun 2.00 

Donation  to  J.  A.  S 5.00 

Prize,  best  paper  ...  5 00 

1 share  stock  100.00 

Total  disbursements  ..........  417.98 


$208.27 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Helen  G.  Browning,  Secretary-Treasurer 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


PARIS  CHAPTER  ORGANIZED — In  September,  1947,  the  Paris 
members  of  the  K.  O.  S.  were  called  together  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Clotfelter 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  high  school  at  Paris.  Dr.  Clotfelter  was 
elected  president,  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Miller,  262  Houston  Ave.,  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer.  Dr.  Harvey  Lovell  of  Louisville  then 
gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  “Adventures  with  Birds.”  The  following 
morning  several  members  took  a field  trip  through  the  old  nursery 
and  other  places  of  interest.  According  to  latest  reports  the  Paris 
chapter  has  grown  to  fifty  members,  a very  remarkable  growth  in 
only  a little  over  two  years.  The  group  plans  to  have  four  program 
meetings  during  the  winter.  They  are  also  organizing  to  take  a 
Christmas  bird  count. 

DUESi  FOR  1948*  This  issue  completes  volume  23,  the  largest 
ever  published  by  our  society.  Be  sure  to  send  your  dues  promptly 
to  the  new  secretary-treasurer,  Mrs.  Nelson  Nuckols,  706  N.  Race  St., 
Glasgow.  (Mrs.  Nuckols  says  the  street  address  is  not  necessary). 
The  executive  committee  has  ruled  that  the  WARBLER  can  not  be 
sent  to  members  in  arrears.  However,  members  who  find  the  busy 
Christmas  season  a bad  time  to  pay  dues  may  insure  their  prompt 
receipt  of  the  magazine  by  asking  the  secretary  to  put  their  names 
on  a permanent  list.  Members  who  join  before  September  1 are 
dated  back  to  the  first  of  the  year  and  sent  the  back  copies  of  the 
journal;  those  joining  after  September  1 are  dated  ahead  to  January 
1 of  the  following  year.  All  memberships  expire  at  midnight  on 
December  31. 

CHRISTMAS  SUBSCRIPTIONS— Why  not  give  a subscription 
to  the  KENTUCKY  WARBLER  as  a Christmas  present  to  that  friend 
with  a latent  nature  interest.  The  secretary  will  be  glad  to  announce 
such  present  by  an  appropriate  card.  Invite  that  friend  to  accompany 
you  on  the  Christmas  bird  count  and  other  field  trips.  Last  year  one 
member  gave  four  subscriptions  as  Christmas  presents. 

RESIGNATIONS — Members  who  do  not  plan  to  continue  their 
membership  during  1948  should  send  their  resignations  promptly  to 
the  secretary.  It  is  not  courteous  to  drop  out  of  a club  without 
saying  a word  about  it,  for  it  is  not  the  same  as  a subscription  to  a 
popular  magazine.  The  secretary  goes  to  the  trouble  of  sending 
notices  of  meetings,  reminders  of  dues  owed,  etc.,  quite  unnecessari- 
ly, Most  of  our  former  members  have  sent  in  official  resignations, 
but  a few  always  neglect  to  do  so. 

ERRATUM.  On  page  27  of  this  volume,  line  35,  the  date  upon 
which  Burt  Monroe  observed  the  Prairie  Homed  Lark’s  nest  should 
have  been  May  10,  1940,  instead  of  April  4,  1943. 
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THE  KENTUCKY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 


Founded — In  1923  by  B.  C,  Bacon,  L.  Otley  Pindar,  and  Gordon 
Wilson. 

Purpose — To  encourage  the  study  of  birds  and  to  sponsor  meas- 
ures for  their  protection. 

Organ— THE  KENTUCKY  WARBLER,  a quarterly  journal  of 
ornithology. 

Meetings — Spring:  in  Louisville,  at  the  time  of  the  Kentucky 
Education  Association;  Fall,  in  some  place  of  interest  out 
in  the  state. 

Dues — One  dollar  a year;  this  includes  membership  in  local 
chapters. 

1947  Officers — 

President — Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Bowling  Green. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Frei,  Horse  Cave. 

Secretary-Treasurer— Miss  Helen  G.  Browning,  206  West 
Oak,  Louisville  3. 

Retiring  President— Major  Victor  K.  Dodge,  Lexington. 

Councillors — West,  Miss  Grace  Wyatt,  Murray;  Central, 
Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Louisville;  East,  Dr.  John  S.  Bang- 
son,  Berea. 

Curator — Mr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Ridge  Road,  Anchorage. 
Please  send  specimens,  data  concerning  migration,  nest- 
ing records,  etc.,  to  him. 

Librarian  and  Custodian  of  Endowment  Fund — Miss  Evelyn 
J.  Schneider,  University  of  Louisville  Library,  Louis- 
ville. Please  send  her  books,  reprints,  pamphlets,  and 
ornithological  magazines. 

Advisory  Committee  (official  representatives  of  the  society 
and  also  membership  chairmen  for  their  sections  of  the 
state) : Dr.  T.  Atchison  Frazer,  Marion;  Mrs.  Sue 

Wyatt  Semple,  Providence;  James  William  Hancock, 
Madisonville;  Dr.  Cynthia  C.  Counce,  Hopkinsville; 
Mrs.  Nelson  Nuckols,  Glasgow;  Dr.  Gladys  Smithwick, 
Lexington;  Dr.  Anna  A.  Schnieb,  Richmond;  Mrs.  John 
H.  Mayer,  Cynthiana;  Mr.  C.  Alex.  Van  Arsdall, 
Harrodsburg;  Mrs.  Z.  C.  Layson,  Maysville;  Mr.  A.  F. 
Ganier,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Madden 
Hobson,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Dr.  J.  W.  Clotfelter, 
Paris. 

Editor-in-chief — Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  3011  Meade  Avenue, 
Louisville  4.  Send  news  items,  notes,  and  articles  for 
publication  to  him  or  to  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Field 
Notes  Editor,  1900  Spring  Drive,  Louisville  5;  or  to 
Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Census  Editor,  Teachers  College, 
Bowling  Green. 
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THREE  CASES  OF  PARASITISM  BY  COWBIRDS 


1.  The  WOOD  THRUSH.  On  May  4,  1947, 1 observed 
a pair  of  Wood  Thrushes  ( Hylocichla  mustelina)  carrying 
nesting  material  and  soon  discovered  the  nest  4 feet  up  in  a 
crotch  of  a fallen  limb  about  3 inches  in  diameter.  The  site 
was  a few  feet  from  the  black-top  road  which  runs  through 
the  Sleepy  Hollow  area  in  Oldham  County.  Between  visits  of 
the  Wood  Thrush  a female  Cowbird  ( Molothrus  ater)  was 
observed  going  to  the  nest  and  sitting  down  in  it  as  if  trying 
it  on  for  size.  She  turned  her  body  back  and  forth  in  the 
nest  as  if  shaping  it,  much  as  a bird  building  a nest  often 
does.  On  May  11  there  were  two  Cowbird  eggs  and  one 
Thrush  egg  in  the  nest.  On  the  thirteenth  there  were  4 
Cowbird  eggs  but  still  only  one  Thrush  egg.  If  other  Thrush 
eggs  had  been  laid,  they  must  have  been  removed  by  the 
Cowbird.  On  May  23  there  were  still  the  same  five  eggs, 
at  which  time  several  photographs  were  taken,  but  on  the 
25th  the  nest  was  empty  and  deserted.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence as  to  the  identity  of  the  predator.  A search  of  the 
area  failed  to  reveal  any  sign  of  egg  shells.  It  was  sus- 
pected that  a crow  may  havecaa^^|]^^the.  eggs,  as  one 
was  seen  feeding  young 

2.  The  BLUE-GRW  GNATCATfflER^h  May  1, 

1947,  I observed  a tBlue-gfRyKj&^  Polioptila 

caerulea ) building  a ne^j;  H3  feet  u|>  in  the  vertical  fork  of 
a small  sapling.  The  site^^a^mxly ^ eigMgej^^^Af rom  the 
same  black-top  road  which  The 

nest  was  very  beautifully  constructed  mnd  plastered  on  the 
outside  with  lichens.  On  May  7 there  were  as  yet  no  eggs 
laid,  but  on  the  11th  there  were  two  eggs,  and  on  the  13th 
the  female  was  incubating  a full  clutch  of  4 eggs.  On  the 
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WOOD  THRUSH  NEST  WITH  4 COWBIRD  EGGS 
Photo  by  H.  B.  Lovell 


next  day  we  discovered  that  a catastrophe  had  overtaken 
the  nesting.  There  were  only  three  Gnatcatcher  eggs  left 
and  these  were  all  punctured.  In  the  center  of  this  scene  of 
desolation  rested  the  much  larger  egg  of  a Cowbird.  One 
of  the  Gnatcatcher’ s eggs  was  shattered,  and  each  of  the 
other  two  had  a large  puncture,  through  which  part  of  the 
contents  had  run  out.  The  fact  that  the  Cowbird  egg  was 
not  damaged  would  indicate  that  the  damage  to  the  other 
eggs  was  done  by  the  Cowbird.  This  of  course  defeated  the 
purpose  of  the  egg-laying,  since  it  caused  the  Gnatcatcher 
to  desert.  Whether  the  Cowbird  damaged  the  eggs  deliber- 
ately, or  accidentally  in  attempting  to  remove  an  egg,  could 
not  be  determined. 

3.  RED-EYED  VIREO.  The  nest  of  a Red-eyed  Vireo 
( Vireo  olivaceus)  was  discovered  by  Harvey  Lovell  in  the 
“Hollow”  on  May  20,  1947.  He  noticed  a Vireo  carrying 
nesting  material  and  located  a nearly  completed  nest  18 
feet  up  in  a small  tree  about  15  feet  below  the  road  on  the 
hillside.  On  May  25  the  nest  contained  2 Vireo  eggs  and  1 
Cowbird  egg.  The  author  removed  the  Cowbird  egg.  The 
next  day  there  were  three  Vireo  eggs,  but  on  May  28  there 
were  again  only  two  Vireo  eggs  and  1 of  the  Cowbird.  One 
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of  the  Vireo  eggs  had  evidently  been  removed  by  the  Cow- 
bird  to  make  room  for  her  egg.  The  Cowbird  egg  was  again 
removed  but  with  unfortunate  results,  for  on  June  1 we 
found  the  nest  deserted.  The  eggs  were  cold,  and  no  sign 
of  the  adults  could  be  found. 

There  have  been  an  unusually  large  number  of  cases  of 
Cowbird  parasitism  in  northern  Kentucky,  according  to 
many  observers,  during  the  last  2 or  3 years.  We  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  there  are  any  previously  published 
records  of  the  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher’s  being  parasitized 
in  Kentucky. 

UNUSUAL  BIRD  RECORDS  FROM  A 
CALLOWAY  COUNTY  FARM 

Grace  Wyatt,  Murray  State  Teachers  College 

A large  farm,  the  Doran  Farm,  located  one  mile  south- 
west of  Murray  on  a county  road  leading  off  of  Highway 
121,  yielded  some  interesting  bird  records  on  March  29  and 
30,  1947.  This  farm  consists  of  about  100  acres  of  open 
ground,  bordered1  by  a dirt  road  on  the  east,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  field  is  flanked  by  deciduous  trees  and  a 
wet-weather  stream.  The  cultivated  area  contained  the  re- 
mains of  a last  year’s  tobacco  crop,  a thriving  field  of  clover, 
a grassy  meadow,  and  a field  that  was  in  the  process  of 
being  plowed. 

With  a class  of  fifteen  students  belonging  to  the  Field 
Biology  Class  at  Murray  State  Teachers  College,  we  search- 
ed this  farm  for  birds  from  8 to  10  A.  M.,  on  March  29. 
We  soon  discovered  that,  in  spite  of  the  cold  west  wind  at 
nearly  freezing  temperature,  the  farm  was  occupied  by  a 
most  interesting  avifauna. 

1.  Pipit  (Anthus  spinoletta  rubescens.)  A flock  of 
six  found  in  these  open  fields,  a habitat  not  too  different 
from  the  Arctic  tundra,  which  is  their  summer  home.  One 
week  previously,  March  22,  I had  recorded  thirty  of  these 
interesting  birds  in  the  same  plowed  fields.  I saw  one  on 
May  9 taking  a dust  bath  at  the  Murray  College  Farm. 

2.  Upland  Plover  (Bartramia  longicauda) . Two  Up- 
land Plovers  came  flying  in,  gave  their  characteristic  call, 
alighted  with  their  wings  held  vertically,  and  then  began  to 
feed  undisturbed  by  our  presence.  This  is  our  first  record 
for  the  Upland  Plover  in  this  vicinity. 

3.  Prairie  Horned  Lark  ( Eremophila  alpestris  prati - 
cola) . We  were  fortunate  to  find  a nest  in  a depression  in 
the  ground  in  a clover  field.  It  contained  3 eggs.  This  is 
the  first  record  of  the  breeding  of  this  species  from  south- 
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western  Kentucky,  and  there  are  only  a few  previous  records 
of  its  nest  being  discovered  in  the  state  (See  Lovell,  1947)* 

The  Prairie  Horned  Lark  is  the  earliest  breeding  bird 
of  any  small  passerine  species  in  this  part  of  the  world ; so 
it  was  not  suprising  that  it  should  be  nesting  so  early. 

4.  Golden  Plover  ( Pluvialis  dominica) . On  this  morn- 
ing the  most  interesting  migratory  species  successfully 
eluded  us.  A flock  of  birds  circled  around  from  one  spot 
to  another,  but  never  allowed  us  to  get  near  enough  to  get 
any  definite  markings  or  hear  a note  against  the  stiff 
breeze.  A few  Killdeers  finally  separated  from  the  flock. 
That  afternoon,  determined  to  solve  the  mystery,  I worked 
the  farm  from  2 to  5 P.  M.  The  birds  in  the  flock  were 
still  very  wary,  and  again  I had  to  leave  without  solving 
their  identity. 

The  next  afternoon  I rushed  back  to  the  field  and  found 
the  flock  still  there,  but  for  some  reason  they  were  less 
wary  than  before.  They  would  fly  up,  circle,  alight,  feed, 
or  just  stand  there,  and  then  repeat  the  maneuvers.  Oc- 
casionally they  separated  into  smaller  groups,  but  in  general 
they  remained  in  one  flock.  They  were  brown  with  a light 
forehead,  light  area  running  back  to  the  eye,  dusky  gray 
axillars,  but  no  white  in  the  wings.  All  had  light-colored 
breasts  with  one  exception.  This  one  had  the  black  plum- 
age coming  in  large  patches  all  the  way  from  the  throat  to 
the  undertail  coverts.  I was  surprised  that  more  of  the 
flock  did  not  have  black  bellies  or  at  least  were  not  in  chang- 
ing plumage.  I also  identified  their  call,  which  Ludlow 
Griscom  describes  as  a hoarse  queedle.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-three  birds  were  counted  in  this  flock,  the  largest 
number  of  Golden  Plovers  I had  ever  seen.  I am  familiar 
with  the  species  in  late  summer  as  they  migrate  southward 
in  Nantucket,  Massachusetts.  There  I have  seen  them  on 
the  mud  flats  and  in  the  fields  in  all  plumages  with  the 
Black-bellied  Plovers. 

In  regard  to  plumage  of  Golden  Plovers,  Bent  (1929, 
p.  181)  says  “The  prenuptial  molt  of  the  body  plumage  be- 
gins in  March  and  lasts  until  May  in  some  individuals; 
many  old  winter  feathers  are  often  found  in  breeding  birds.” 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  March  birds  should  still  be  largely 
in  winter  plumage. 

At  first  it  seemed  that  this  must  be  an  unusually  early 
spring  date  for  Golden  Plovers  this  far  north.  Cooke  (1888, 
U.  S.  Dept . Agr.  Bull.,  No.  2)  gives  the  following  early 
dates:  Gainesville,  Texas,  March  17,  1885;  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri in  the  market,  March  26;  and  a flock  at  Hennepin, 
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Illinois,  March  31.  Bent  (1929,  p.  190)  gives  the  following 
early  dates  for  the  Mississippi  Valley : Fayettesville,  Arkan- 
sas, March  20;  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  March  23;  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  March  26 ; Columbus,  Ohio,  April  4.  Some  of  the  late 
spring  dates  were  Crab  Orchard,  Kentucky,  May  10 ; Hume- 
well,  Missouri,  May  18;  Lebanon,  Indiana,  May  23;  and 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  May  19. 

Recent  spring  records  in  Kentucky  are  Wilson  (1940) 
in  Warren  County  : April  24  and  26,  1935,  and  May  15, 
1937 ; and  Chastain  Frazer  at  Marion  May  13,  1946,  and 
May  11  and  12,  1945. 

I returned  the  following  day,  March  31,  to  the  same 
area,  but  the  flock  was  gone,  and  I saw  no  more  Golden 
Plovers  during  the  spring. 

Other  bird’s  observed  on  our  field  trip  of  March  30 
were:  Turkey  Vulture,  Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  Red-tailed 
Hawk,  Marsh  Hawk,  Sparrow  Hawk,  Killdeer,  Mourning 
Dove,  Flicker,  Downy  Woodpecker,  Blue  Jay,  Crow,  Caro- 
lina Chickadee,  Tufted  Titmouse,  White-breasted  Nuthatch, 
Brown  Creeper,  Carolina  Wren,  Mockingbird,  Brown 
Thrasher,  Bluebird,  Cedar  Waxwing,  Migrant  Shrike, 
Meadowlark,  Redwing,  Bronzed  Grackle,  Cowbird,  Cardinal, 
Purple  Finch  (flock  of  50),  Towhee,  Savannah  Sparrow, 
Vesper  Sparrow,  Junco,  Chipping  Sparrow,  Field  Sparrow, 
White-crowned  Sparrow,  White  throated!  Sparrow,  Song 
Sparrow. 
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THE  NEST  OF  A PRAIRIE  WARBLER 
AT  MADISONVILLE 

By  James  W.  Hancock,  Madisonville 

Since  so  little  has  been  published  in  ornithological  liter- 
ature regarding  the  nests  of  warblers  breeding  in  Kentucky, 
perhaps  an  account  of  the  nest  of  the  Prairie  Warbler 
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( Dendroica  discolor)  would  be  of  some  interest.  On  May 
16,  1947,  I found  a nest  of  this  species.  I was  walking  up  a 
bush-grown  hill  on  a former  logging  road  when  a female 
flushed  from  a maple  sapling.  She  perched  nearby,  vigor- 
ously protesting,  and  I noted  the  yellow  underparts,  the 
black  stripes  on  the  sides,  the  dark  line  through  and  another 
below  the  eye,  etc.  The  sapling  was  growing  in  the  road 
(in  which  vegetation  was  again  establishing  itself) , and  the 
nest  was  placed  a little  above  a fork,  fastened  between  up- 
right limbs,  and  concealed  by  the  maple  leaves,  except  on 
the  east  side,  where  it  could  easily  be  seen.  The  nest  was 
made  of  plant  stems  and  fibers,  a little  bark,  and  lined 
with  horse-hair  and  tiny  plant  stems.  It  was  scarcely  two 
feet  above  ground  and  was  not  set  perfectly  straight,  being 
placed  at  a slight  angle.  There  were  three  eggs,  which 
were  spotted  and  blotched  with  reddish-brown  and  purplish 
markings,  all  with  a wreath  at  the  larger  end  and  other 
scattered  markings.  Brasher  C.  Bacon,  who  now  has 
the  nest  and  eggs  in  his  collection,  reported  that  the  eggs 
were  advanced  in  incubation ; so  the  set  was  obviously  com- 
plete. 

The  Prairie  Warbler  generally  arrives  here  shortly 
after  mid-April,  and  my  earliest  record  is  April  13,  1945. 
Whether  or  not  complete  sets  can  be  found  here  before  the 
middle  of  May  is  a matter  of  conjecture.  In  North  Caro- 
lina, according  to  Pearson,  Brimley  and  Brimley  (1942) 
“Nesting  begins  late  in  April.  Eggs  have  been  found  as 
early  as  May  6 in  Dare  County  and  May  12  at  Raleigh.” 
The  Prairie  Warbler  has  been  recorded  at  Raleigh  as  early 
as  April  5.  During  a nesting  study  at  Mammoth  Cave 
National  Park  (Browning,  1946),  K.  0.  S.  members  found 
two  nests  of  the  Prairie  Warbler,  as  follows”  “nests,  one  in 
persimmon  with  3 eggs,  8 feet  high,  and  one  in  a sassafras 
with  3 eggs  7 feet  up,  close  to  the  road.”  Both  of  these 
were  placed  higher  than  the  nest  I am  discussing.  This 
Warbler  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a low-nesting  species,  but 
Pough  (1946)  says  the  Prairie  Warbler  “occasionally 
(nests)  up  to  20  feet.” 
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BRONZED  GRACKLES  FEEDING  ON  BEECH  NUTS 

by  Leonard  C.  Brecher,  1900  Spring*  Drive,  Louisville 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  18,  1947,  I was  strolling 
through  Cherokee  Park,  a 547  acre  tract  of  woodedi  hills  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  city  of  Louisville.  As  I climbed  a 
long  approach  to  one  of  the  hills,  I became  aware  that  a 
large  flock  of  birds  was  somewhere  ahead  and  thought  that 
perhaps  robins,  grackles,  or  starlings  were  establishing  a 
roost.  When  I reached  the  crest  and  could  overlook  the 
valley  through  which  Beargrass  Creek  flows,  I could  see 
through  my  glasses  that  the  beeches  ( Fagus  grandif  olia) , 
their  yellowing  leaves  gleaming  golden  brown  in  the  sinking 
sun,  were  filled  with  Bronzed  Grackles  ( Quiscalus  versi- 
color) . I started  down  the  hill  and  saw  that  the  Grackles 
were  confining  themselves  to  the  beech  trees,  which  were 
the  dominant  species  in  this  valley  and  the  surrounding  hill- 
sides. I soon  discovered  that  the  birds  were  picking  the 
triangular-shaped  beechnuts  from  the  spiny  husks  that  were 
quite  abundant  this  season.  Sometimes  the  nuts  were  in 
reach  of  the  birds’  perch ; but  often  the  Grackles  had  to  fly 
out  a little  way  and  seize  the  husk  or  extricate  the  nuts 
from  the  partially  opened  husks.  This,  of  course,  caused 
much  fluttering  of  the  wings.  After  the  nut  had  been  se- 
cured, the  majority  of  the  birds  worked  the  nut  between 
their  mandibles  to  remove  the  shell  covering  the  kernel.  I 
observed  one  bird  that  cut  off  the  branch  bearing  the  nuts 
and  placed  this  under  foot.  He  then  commenced  pecking  at 
it  in  the  manner  of  a Blue  Jay.  Again  I noticed  two  other 
birds  place  the  nut  in  a crotch  of  a small  branch  to  aid  in 
holding  it  while  the  kernel  was  being  extracted. 

The  procedure  of  obtaining  these  nuts  from  the  tips  of 
the  branches  involved  a precarious  balancing  act,  and  I mar- 
velled that  many  of  the  nuts  were  not  dropped  in  the  pro- 
cess. I then  flattened  myself  against  the  trunk  of  one  of 
these  large  beeches  and  listened!  to  the  rain  of  falling  husks 
and  shells  through  the  leaves.  During  a period  of  five 
minutes  I noticed  only  twice  the  dropping  of  sound,  whole 
nuts.  Picking  these  up,  I ate  them  myself  but  found  that 
they  had  not  reached  their  full  flavor.  Although  we  had 
had  several  light  frosts,  the  nuts  were  still  slightly  milky 
and  had  an  unripe  taste. 

About  this  time  several  motorcycles  (with  cutouts 
open)  speeded  up  the  road  bordering  the  creek  in  the  val- 
ley, and!  this  sudden  noise  caused  the  flight  of  two  thousand 
or  more  of  the  birds,  which  took  off  over  the  hill  in  a south- 
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easterly  direction.  I judged  that  at  least  a thousand  more 
Grackles  remained  in  the  trees  farther  up  on  the  hill,  and 
although  I remained  in  the  area  for  twenty  minutes  longer, 
there  was  no  indication  of  these  birds  leaving.  Further 
scanning  of  the  tree  tops  revealed  the  presence  of  six  Starl- 
ings and  two  Robins.  I do  not  believe  the  Starlings  belong- 
ed to  the  flock  of  Grackles,  as  Starlings  can  usually  be  found 
at  this  location  throughout  the  year.  A return  visit  was 
made  to  this  hillside  the  next  evening,  but  no  Grackles  were 
found. 

Most  of  the  authors  writing  on  the  feeding  habits  of 
Grackles  do  not  mention  them  as  eating  nuts.  Much  stress 
is  laid  on  their  destructiveness  to  corn,  but  on  the  other 
hand  much  praise  is  given  for  the  good  they  do  in  destroy- 
ing cutworms,  caterpillars,  and  insect  pests.  Bendire 
(1895)  states,  “Beechnuts  are  also  eaten  by  them,  and  they 
have  been  observed  catching  bees.,,  Alexander  Wilson  is 
silent  on  the  subject,  but  Audubon  (1831),  speaking  of  his 
“Purple  Grackle”  before  the  present  species  of  the  Bronzed 
Grackle  was  separated  from  it,  and  to  which  bronzed  species 
he  undoubtedly  referred,  says,  “They  reach  Louisiana  and 
all  the  southern  states  when  Autumn  has  not  yet  retired, 
when  the  weather  is  still  mild  and  serene,  and  the  yellow 

foliage  of  the  woods  gives  shelter  to  myriads  of  birds 

Beechnuts  and  acorns  are  now  abundant  in  the  woods,  hav- 
ing by  this  time  fallen  from  the  trees,  and  the  Grackles 
roam  in  quest  of  them  in  immense  bodies,  rising  on  wing 
when  disturbed,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a tremendous 
noise,  then  making  a few  rounds,  and  alighting  again.” 
Likewise  Nutt  all  (1832)  writing  of  his  Common  Crow 
Blackbird  ( Q . versicolor)  and  again  referring  to  birds  that 
probably  now  would  be  known  as  the  bronzed  species  states, 
“In  winter  they  collect  the  mast  of  the  Beech  and  Oak  for 
food,  and  may  be  seen  assembled  in  large  bodies  in  the 
woods  for  this  purpose.”  Note  that  Audubon  infers  the 
nuts  are  eaten  from  the  ground,  which  is  likely  to  be  the 
case  in  Nuttall’s  account,  as  the  nuts  seldom  remain  in  the 
husks  during  the  winter.  Bendire  gives  no  indication  as  to 
how  or  where  the  nuts  were  eaten. 

Esther  Mason  (1946)  has  recorded  a similar  occurence 
of  600  Grackles  feeding  on  the  nuts  in  the  beech  trees  of 
Iroquois  Park  of  Louisville.  I discussed  this  matter  with 
her,  and  then  with  a number  of  other  persons  to  determine 
whether  this  type  of  feeding  had  been  often  observed.  I 
found  only  Mr.  Theodore  Chamberlain  of  Pewee  Valley 
(who  could  also  remember  the  Passenger  Pigeons  feeding 
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on  the  nuts)  and  his  son,  Carlyle  Chamberlain  of  Louis- 
ville, who  remembered  the  Grackles  eating:  the  nuts  from 
the  beech  tops  years  ago. 
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MID-WINTER  BIRD  COUNT  1947 
Edited  by  Gordon  Wilson 

MURRAY  (Marshall,  Calloway,  and  Trigg  Counties:  Kentucky 
Lake,  Kentucky  Woodlands  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Murray  State 
Teachers  College  Campus,  New  Concord,  and  Pottertown:  Shoreline, 
islands,  small  lakes,  fields,  hedgerows,  woods,  highways,  gardens.) 
Dec.  19,  6:30  A.  M.  to  6:00  P.  M.  Cloudy  to  clear;  wind,  northwest, 
slight;  temp.  22-35.  Observers  in  two  parties,  one  on  lake  and  in 
refuge,  the  other  in  other  land  areas.  Total  miles:  23  on  foot,  105 
by  car,  10  by  motor  boat.  Total  species,  70;  total  individuals,  2697. 
John  Steenis,  John  Morse,  John  DeLime,  Grace  Wyatt  (tabulator), 
and  Kathleen  Key. 

PENNYRILE  STATE  PARK,  Christian  County  (Deciduous  and 
pine  woods  and  fields  within  the  park  area,  Pennyrile  Lake,  and  ad- 
joining farmlands).  Dec.  29;  7:15  A.  M.  to  5:15  P.  M.  Clear;  wind 
10-15  m.  p.  h.,  southwest;  temp.  28-54.  Observers  together.  Total 
miles:  8 on  foot,  8 by  car;  total  hours,  10.  Total  species,  31;  in- 
dividuals, 461.  After  the  wind  arose,  the  birds  took  to  cover.  Several 
species  were  missed  that  were  recorded  in  1946.  One  antlered  Vir- 
ginia Deer  seen;  bats  flying  at  dusk. — JEWELL  THOMPSON  and 
JAMES  W.  HANCOCK. 

MADISON VILLE  (W.  W.  Hancock  Farm,  seven  lakes  at  Madison- 
ville  and  Earlington,  woods,  streets,  and  fields).  Dec.  22;  7:00  A.  M. 
to  5:00  P.  M.  Heavy  overcast  in  early  morning,  clear  before  noon, 
cloudy  again  in  afternoon;  wind,  southwest,  5 m.  p h.;  temp.  21-38. 
Total  hours,  10;  total  miles,  8 on  foot,  9 by  car;  total  species,  46; 
total  individuals,  1137.— JAMES  W.  HANCOCK. 

PROVIDENCE  (Territory  in  area  of  Providence  and  Wheat- 
croft:  orchards,  meadows,  open  fields,  open  woods,  swampy  bottom- 
lands, brushy  fields,  plowed  ground,  bird  roost,  and  lots  where  stock 
are  fed).  Dec.  25-26;  dawn  to  dusk.  Weather  clear;  temp.  25-50; 
ground  clear,  streams  open.  Six  observers.  Total,  57  species,  6710 
individuals.— TRUDA  SIGLER  CORBIN,  SUSIE  HOLDMAN  GIL- 
CHRIST, DAMON  WITHERS,  DORA  WYATT,  THOMAS  A. 
SEMPLE,  and  SUE  WYATT-SEMPLE  (Compiler). 

MARION  (Around  Marion  and  along  Ohio  River).  Dec.  25;  8:00 
A.  M.  to  4:00  P.  M.  Strong  winds;  temp.  30.  Total,  61  species,  3800 
individuals,— CHASTAIN  L.  FRAZER  and  DR.  T.  ATCHISON 
FRAZER. 
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MORGANFTELD  (Camp  Breckenridge,  Des  Islets  Lake,  to 
Hardin’s  Station,  Uniontown  and  Poker’s  Point,  on  the  Ohio  River). 
Dec.  23;  7:30  A.  M.  to  4:30  P.  M.  Fair  in  afternoon  with  heavy  over- 
cast in  early  morning;  temp.  28  to  40;  wind,  west,  10-20  m.  p.  h. 
Two  observers;  total  hours,  17;  total  miles,  36.  Total,  41  species, 
1371  individuals.— ROBERT  L.  WITT. 

BOWLING  GREEN  (Albert  Covington,  McElroy,  Chaney  Farms: 
Three  Springs  Marsh;  stream  banks  5%,  open  woods  35%,  thickets 
15%,  old  fields  20%,  pastures  and  cultivated  fields  25%).  Dec.  21; 
6:15  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.  Heavy  overcast  in  early  part  of  day,  clear 
later;  wind,  north,  1-7  m.  p.  h.;  ground  bare,  heavy  frost  on  vegeta- 
tion; temp.  28  all  day.  Total  hours,  10%  on  foot;  10  miles.  In  nearly 
every  way  the  count,  our  thirtieth  annual  one,  was  disappointing:  the 
number  of  species  was  the  smallest  for  years;  for  most  species  the 
number  of  individuals  was  equally  small.  The  enormous  number  of 
Crows  was  due  to  our  visiting  a large  roost  just  before  sunset.  Total, 
37  species,  26,  583  (partly  estimated)  individuals, — CHARLES  L, 
TAYLOR  and  GORDON  WILSON. 

■ 

MAMMOTH  CAVE  (Doyle  Valley,  Sloan’s  Crossing,  Joppa  Ridge, 
Hotel  area,  pump  houses,  Cedar  Sink:  stream  banks  5 %,  woods 
40%,  ponds  and  marshes  15%,  old  fields  40%).  Dec.  26;  6:45  A.  M. 
to  4:15  P.  M.  Clear  except  first  two  hours;  ground  bare;  wind  west, 
1-7  m.  p.  h.;  temp.  30-45.  Wilson  alone  until  12:30  P.  M.;  observers 
together  after  then.  Total  hours,  9%,  total  miles,  8 on  foot.  Total, 
39  species,  681  individuals. — Park  Naturalist  HENRY  LIX,  JIMMY 
LILES,  and  GORDON  WILSON. 

OTTER  CREEK  (deciduous  woods  75%,  brushy  fields  15%,  Ohio 
River  bank  10%).  Dec.  28;  7:30  A.  M.  to  4:00  P.  M.  Weather  sunny; 
temp.  28  to  45;  wind  2-5  m.  p.  h.;  ground  bare;  streams  open  but 
ponds  frozen.  Observers  in  two  parties.  Total  hours,  11  on  foot; 
total  miles,  11.  The  Wood  Duck  was  a crippled  female  on  Otter 
Creek;  the  Great  Horned  Owl  was  heard  about  five  miles  south  of 
the  park;  the  flocks  of  Cedar  Waxwings  and  Robins  were  feeding  on 
wild  grapes,  which  were  very  abundant  along  the  creek.  Mr.  Shane 
reported  Bob-white  and  Meadowlark  as  seen  during  the  week. 
— JFLOYD  S.  CARPENTER,  HARVEY  B.  LOVELL  and  EVELYN 
J.  SCHNEIDER. 

LOUISVILLE  (Ohio  River  from  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  to  Twelve 
Mile  Island,  inland  about  12  miles  to  Anchorage,  Fern  Creek,  Goshen, 
Prospect,  and  Valley,  including  Cherokee,  Iroquois,  and  Seneca  Parks : 
Ohio  River  and  banks  20%,  fields  and  farmland  30%,  brushy  fields 
and  new  growth  35%,  deciduous  woodland  15%).  Dec.  21;  5:30 
A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.  Cloudy  at  start,  clearing  at  1:00  P.  M.;  wind, 
north,  8-12  m.  p.  h.  at  start,  1-7  m.  p.  h.  at  return;  all  streams  open; 
temp.  30  at  start,  35  at  return.  Forty-one  observers  in  14  groups. 
Total  hours  afield,  123  (76  on  foot,  31  by  car,  16  by  boat);  total 
party  miles,  186  (44  on  foot,  131  by  car,  11  by  boat).  The  absence  of 
Red-headed  Woodpeckers  is  striking,  as  there  is  a good  beech  crop 
this  year.  Total,  76  species,  approx,  individuals,  17,393.  The  Vesper 
Sparrows  were  observed  at  close  range;  the  white  tail  feathers,  the 
streakings  on  feathers,  and  face  markings  noted  by  C.  C.  C.  and 
W.  H.  S.— MRS.  JAMES  BARTMAN,  PATRICIA  BEASLEY, 
LEONARD  C.  BRECHER,  MARY  LOUISE  BRECHER,  HAYWARD 
BROWN,  ROBERTA  BURCKHARDT,  SAM  CARNEY,  FLOYD  S. 
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CARPENTER,  CARL  C.  CORNETT,  JAMES  COVERT,  JACOB  P. 
DOUGHTY,  JAMES  POTTER,  PERRY  FRAZAR,  TOM  FULLER, 
PAXTON  GIBBS,  WALTER  JACKSON,  KARL  JENKS,  VIRGINIA 
JONES,  ETHEL  W.  LOVELL,  HARVEY  LOVELL,  JOHN  H. 
LOVELL,  H.  C.  MITCHELL,  WILLIAM  MITCHELL,  BURT  L. 
MONROE,  JR.,  BURT  L.  MONROE,  SR.,  L.  H.  PIEPER,  MARIE 
PIEPER,  PAUL  POWELL,  EVELYN  J.  SCHNEIDER,  WALTER 
H.  SHACKLETON,  CLIFF  SIPE,  JERRY  SMITH,  MRS.  ANNE 
STAMM,  ROBERT  STEILBERG,  DON  SUMMERFIELD,  FAN 
TABLER,  S.  CHARLES  THACHER,  MRS.  S.  CHARLES  THACHER, 
FLORENCE  WIEGAND,  AUDREY  WRIGHT  (Beckham  Chapter, 
Kentucky  Ornithological  Society). 

HARRODSBURG  (Herrington  Lake  in  the  vicinity  of  Wildwood 
Subdivision,  Kentucky  River  below  Brooklyn  Bridge,  Salt  River  at 
Bohon  Road  Bridge,  Mount  Pleasant,  Lexington,  Cornishville  Roads: 
open  deciduous  woodland,  cedar  thickets,  lakeshore,  river  bank, 
brushy  second  growth,  open  fields).  Dec.  29;  10:00  A.  M.  to  4:00 
P.  M.  Five  miles  on  foot,  20  by  car.  Temp.  35  to  50;  clear;  little 
wind.  Total,  27  species,  939  individuals. — DR.  C.  B.  VAN  ARSDALL, 
SR.,  and  C.  A.  VAN  ARSDALL. 

PARIS  (Bourbon  Nursery,  Bourbon  County).  Dec.  30;  8:00  A.  M. 
to  1:20  P.  M.  Weather  mild;  temp.  60;  wind,  strong.  Most  of  the 
Juncoes  and  sparrows  were  found  low  on  the  ground  because  of  the 
high  wind;  some  were  eating  weed  seeds  and  berries  from  various 
low  bushes.  The  Cooper’s  Hawk  was  found  in  a barn  annoying  a 
Carolina  Wren.  The  wren  had  a worried  call.  They  were  both  in  the 
barn  late  that  afternoon.  Crows  were  quite  numerous — DR.  and  MRS. 
W.  R.  ALLEN,  DR.  J.  W.  CLOTFELTER,  MRS.  W.  G.  BACON,  MRS. 
BRUCE  MILLER,  MRS.  HELEN  HAZELRIGG,  MISS  BESS 
PURNELL,  MRS.  ERNEST  DARNABY. 

CYNTHIANA  (Old  Lair  Farm  and  Salem  Pike).  Dec.  28;  11:00 
A.  M.  to  4:00  P.  M.  Bright  sunshine,  no  wind;  Temp.  40  at  start 
and  40  at  return.  Bluebird  and  Screech  Owl  were  seen  a few  days 
before  but  not  on  December  28.  We  felt  that  hunters,  who  were 
shooting  in  areas  nearby,  were  responsible  for  our  small  finds  of 
some  species.  Total,  17  species,  203  individuals. — JOHN  H.  MAYER 
and  BIRD  W.  MAYER. 

WILLARD  (About  five  miles  through  fields  and  woodlands). 
Dec.  26;  9:00  A.  M.  to  4:00  P.  M.  One  inch  of  snow  on  ground;  alter- 
nating sunshine  and  clouds.  Total  species,  15;  total  individuals,  192. 
— ERCEL  KOZEE. 

PIKEVILLE  (low  ridge  back  of  college  and  3 miles  west  along 
Big  Sandy  River,  Levisa  Fork).  1-6  P.  M.  6 miles,  cloudy,  45  to  50, 
no  wind.  December  25,  1947.  Killdeer,  2;  Hairy  Woodpecker,  1; 
Downy  Woodpecker  2;  Carolina  Chickadee,  14;  Tufted  Titmouse,  7; 
White-breasted  Nuthatch,  1;  Brown  Creeper,  3;  Carolina  Wren,  11; 
Mockingbird,  2;  Hermit  Thrush,  1;  Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  5;  Ruby- 
crowned  Kinglet,  2;  Starling,  1;  Myrtle  Warbler,  1;  English  Sparrow, 
84;  Cardinal,  9;  Goldfinch,  1;  Towhee,  5;  Junco,  9;  Field  Sparrow,  33; 
White- throated  Sparrow,  60;  Song  Sparrow,  10.  Total  species,  22, 
total  individuals,  264.— HUMPHREY  A.  OLSEN. 
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MID- WINTER  BIRD 
COUNT,  1947 

Providence 

Murray 

Penny  rile  S.  P. 

Madisonville 

Marion 

Morganfield 

Bowling  Green 

Mammoth  Cave 

Otter  Creek 

Louisville  ! 

Harrodsburg 

Paris 

Cynthiana 

Willard 

Common  Loon 

1 

* 

5 

2 

Horned  Grebe 

1 

7 

Pied-billed  Grebe 

3 

Double-cr.  Cormorant 

3 

Great  Blue  Heron 

6 

1 

2 

1 

I 

Psjj 

1 

Canada  Goose 

270 

12 

Mallard 

16 

729 

50 

300 

* 

2 

296 

Black  Duck 

400 

15 

524 

Gadwall 

4 

2 

Pintail 

8 

6 

Green-w.  Teal 

6 

1 

Baldpate 

60 

6 

Wood  Duck 

* 

1 

1 

Ring  Neck 

80 

123 

8 

50 

62 

Canvas-back 

2 

45 

9 

Lesser  Scaup 

* 

18 

2 

218 

20 

American  Golden-eye 

62 

Buffle-head 

2 

8 

Ruddy  Duck 

3 

5 

Hooded  Merganser 

14 

11 

American  Merganser 

2 

15 

39 

Red-br.  Merganser 

5 

Turkey  Vulture 

20 

6 

* 

1 

2 

3 

2 

Black  Vulture 

1 

1 

9 

Sharp-sh.  Hawk 

1 

1 

2 

Cooper’s  Hawk 

2 

1 

5 

1 

1 

Red-tailed  Hawk 

5 

* 

1 

5 

1 

3 

8 

Red-shouldered  Hawk 

11 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

Rough-1.  Hawk 

1 

Golden  Eagle 

❖ 

Bald  Eagle 

2 

1 

3 

2 

Marsh  Hawk 

1 

1 

1| 

1 4 

10 

$ 

8 

2 

Osprey 

1 1 

Duck  Hawk 

! 

1 

Sparrow  Hawk 

13 

3 

1 

1 6 

3 

1 2 

1 

33 

1 

2 

1 

Bob-white 

1 

18 

* 

1 14 

9 

* 

23 

* 

43 

Wild  Turkey 

2 

1 

1 

Coot 

6 

! 2 

I 

Killdeer 

2 

10 

16 

1 5 

2 

3 

I 

Wilson’s  Snipe 

1 

13 

2 

I 

Herring  Gull 

1 

1 6 

1 

193 

I 

Ring-b.  Gull 

125 

! 

77 

1 

Rock  Dove 

55 

12 

29 

1 

* 

25 

I 

Mourning  Dove 

13 

13 

18 

1 18 

2 

29 

123 

1 

1 

Schreech  Owl 

2 

1 

I 1 

* 

| 

Horned  Owl 

1 

1 

I 

Barred  Owl 

* 

3 

1 1 

1 

! 

1 

Belted  Kingfisher 

1| 

2 

1 2 

8 

1 

I 

Flicker 

26 

20 1 9 

12 

! 4 

3 

10 

13 

9 

.48 

l i| 

I 
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MID- WINTER  BIRD 
COUNT,  1947 

Providence 

Murray 

Pennyrile  S.  P. 

Madisonville 

Marion 

Morganfield 

Bowling  Green 

Mammoth  Cave 

Otter  Creek 

Louisville 

Harrodsburg 

Paris 

Cynthiana 

Willard 

Pil.  Woodpecker 

3 

3 

41 

2| 

2 

1 

8 

1 7| 

5 

Red-bellied  Woodpecker 

4 

8 

1 

5 

I 

6 

5 

7 

5 

1 6| 

32 

;j  l 

Red-h.  Woodpecker 

33 

4 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 | 

Yellow-bel.  Sapsucker 

* 

1 

21 

1 

! 3| 

5 

Hairy  Woodpecker 

4 

3 

1 

4| 

2 1 

4 

1 

3 

! 2 j 

12 

2 

Downy  Woodpecker 

9 

9 

2 

81 

12 1 

17 

11 

9 

47 

| 4 

4 

3 

1 2 

Phoebe 

1 

1 

* 

1 

i 7 

6 

Horned  Lark 

55 

5 

1 

51 

13 

104 1 

Blue  Jay 

28 

30 

14 

20 

I 

23! 

1 6 

35 

18 

>|  6 

64 1 

1 

Crow 

2030 

47 

10 

1512500 

1 23 

25M 

19 

1 32] 

368 

1600 

*| 

10 

7 

Car.  Chickadee 

28 

21 

27 

18 

1 

12 

! 12 

30 

| 17 | 33] 

91 

,|  8 

1 4 

| 45 

8 

Tufted  Titmouse 

15 

29 

12 

12 

1 

14 

10 

17 

18 1 28 1 

98 1 10 

8 

7 

6 

White-b.  Nuthatch 

3 

2 

2| 

| 

* 

2 

1 8| 

28 

1 

! 

Brown  Creeper 

1 

1! 

1 1 

2 

1 

•1  1| 

HI 

41 

| 

Winter  Wren 

2 

2 

❖ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■1  2 ] 

4 

: | 1 

1 

1 

Bewick's  Wren 

5 

3 

1| 

21 

1 

| | 

1 2 

| 

Carolina  Wren 

9 

15 

7 

27 1 

6 

. 8 

20 

6 

1 14] 

43 

1 3 

4 

3 

6 

Mockingbird 

19 1 

9 

HI 

7| 

2 

13 

2 

:|  3| 

48 

; 6 

8| 

1 

Brown  Thrasher 

1 1 

1 

| 

| 

] | 

Robin 

545 1 

25 

98 

26 1 

33 

| 90 

3 

34 

:|  62  | 

16] 

2 

Hermit  Thrush  j 

1 

6 

1 

| 

. 

4 

11 

1 9| 

6 

| 

4 

Bluebird 

37  i 

20 

11 

12 1 

17| 

5 

55 

50 

1 14 1 

85] 

| 

❖ 

9 

Golden-c.  Kinglet 

1 

12 

13 

2| 

2 

1 

1 14 1 

17 

| 

Ruby-cr.  Kinglet  | 

1 

1 

[ 

I | 

81 

1 

Pipit 

14 1 

1 

| 

1 I 

1 

Cedar  Waxwing 

20! 

25 

4! 

8! 

1 

42 

: 1 104 1 

39  [ 

| 

r - 

Migrant  Shrike 

4! 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Y 1 

1 

Starling 

3921150 

15 

1101 

400 1 230 

517 

| l 

125001  50 

| 23 

Myrtle  Warbler 

1 3 

I 

1 

| 

| 

* 

10!  13 

241  1 

| 

Palm  Warbler 

| 

| 

1 

| 

1 

| 

| 

English  Sparrow 

| 530 

1150 

21 

1751 

150 

30 

207 

26 1 2 

458]  15 

1 

24 

7 

Meadowlark 

300) 

70 

22 

21 1 

5 

1 1 

3 

138 1 1 

| 

| 

Red-wing 

1000 1 

13 

201 

8]  I 

1 

Rusty  Blackbird 

700| 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Grackle 

1| 

6 

| 

8| 

| 

\ 

Cowbird 

225 

1 51 

1 

50 1 

1 

1 

Cardinal 

97 

| 30 

31 

501 

331  55 

93 

33]  39 

387 

r 14 

1 3 

| 23 

12 

Purple  Finch 

2 

| 25 

1 

❖ 

| 

4| 

* 

80 1 1 

1 7 

1 

Goldfinch 

45 

1 30 

6 

72 

161  10 

44 

20|  22 

| 44 1 5 

| 1 

| 

17 

Red-eyed  Towhee 

5 

1 18 

18 

421 

151  61 

23 

11 

■ | 26! 

68] 

I 

1 1 

Vesper  Sparrow 

1 

1 

1 

1 « 

)\ 

| 

Slate-c.  Junco 

155 

! 61 

75 

102 1 

150 

| 58 

85 1 134 1 58 

I 379110 

! io 

I 50 

90 

Tree  Sparrow 

50 

| 20 

11 

31 1 

40 

245 

* 

r 

> 1 

| 88 1 8 

1 8 

1 6 

Chipping  Sparrow 

1 2 

1 

1 

| 

Field  Sparrow 

60 

1 6 

5 

331 

8 

39 

24 1 3 

I 21 1 8 

1 4 

1 

13 

White-cr.  Sparrow 

48 1 75 

1 

I 

11 

831 

128 

| 17 | 30 

1 

White-th.  Sparrow 

14|  15 

8|  581 

6|  5 

154 

21 1 6 

| 159 | 7 

I 

j 

Fox  Sparrow 

I 

3| 

4| 

* 

L | 7 

2| 

1 

] 

Swamp  Sparrow 

7 

1 18 

2 

7 

1 101 

* 

16 1 11 

1 9| 

I 

1 

Song  Sparrow 

40 1 20 

11 | 33 | 

25 1 13 

16 

11]  3 

] 110]  3 

1 ^ 

1 1 

8 

14 
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AN  AMERICAN  KESTREL  (F.  SPARVERIUS) 

CHASES  MEADOWLARKS 

While  enjoying  the  panorama  of  bird  life  on  the  wide  mud-flats 
of  the  Jonathan  Creek  Embayment  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kentucky 
Reservoir  near  Hardin,  Kentucky,  on  October  5,  1947,  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  a closely  cut  meadow  on  the  western  border  of  the 
embayment.  A brightly  colored  male  Kestrel  or  Sparrow  Hawk  was 
chasing  first  one  and  then  another  of  a group  of  Meadowlarks,  each 
of  which  easily  eluded  the  small  falcon  after  a few  moments  of 
twisting  flight,  whence  the  Kestrel  took  after  another  which  might 
happen  to  be  flying  near  him.  The  Kestrel  would  get  somewhat 
above  the  particular  Meadowlark,  then  ‘stoop’  at  it  in  typical  falcon 
style,  rapidly  overtaking  the  prey,  only  to  miss  footing  it  by  the 
latter’s  adept  quick  turning.  Most  of  the  dozen  larks  were  upon  the 
ground,  where  in  the  early  morning  sun  they  appeared  as  so  many 
yellow  spots  against  the  green  and  brown  grass  of  the  meadow. 
Several  times  the  Kestrel  all  but  chased  the  Meadowlark  to  the 
ground,  then  flew  up  to  await  another  bird  to  take  to  the  air. 
Several  times  he  actually  pounced  down  on  birds  on  the  ground,  but 
at  the  last  moment  they  quickly  flew  up,  and  the  short  chase  was  on. 
Then  the  Kestrel  retired  to  a fence  post  between  the  meadow  and 
the  wetter  mud-flats,  where  a flock  of  Least  Sandpiper  paid  no  at- 
tention to  its  presence. 

During  fifteen  minutes  of  this  ‘sport,’  a brightly-colored  Red- 
shouldered Buzzard  sat  nearby  on  another  fence  post  and  finally 
dropped  quietly  into  the  patch  of  tall  grass  below,  where  the  fre- 
quent raising  of  its  wings  suggested  that  either  it  had  made  a catch 
or  was  actually  hunting  on  the  ground.  It  did  not  reappear  during  the 
next  ten  minutes,  when  the  observation  was  discontinued. 

A considerable  bird  life  was  active  on  the  mud-flat  area,  nearly 
two  dozen  Great  Blue  Herons,  one  Green  Heron,  an  Osprey  sitting 
quietly  on  a post  above  the  more  distant  open  water,  several  dozen 
Least  Sandpipers,  one  Pectoral,  several  Lesser  (?)  Yellowlegs,  pairs 
and  threes  of  Killdeer  here  and  there,  and  six  Teal  (one  Green- winged 
and  five  Blue-winged)  feeding  in  the  shallow  waterways. 

Several  hawks  were  seen  along  the  road  and  in  the  refuge  area 
above  Golden  Pond.  One  Sharp-shin  flew  southward  between  the 
girders  of  the  Cumberland  River  bridge,  at  which  several  pigeons 
flew  out,  but  apparently  not  much  disturbed.  Later  (9:30  A.  M.) 
in  the  Refuge  a few  miles  north  of  the  highway  a small  flock  of 
Starlings  was  seen  circling  up,  and  a Sharp-shin  was  observed  be- 
neath them.  Several  hours  later,  in  the  same  area,  a large  flock  of 
Crackles  and  Starlings  was  noticed  circling  over  a few  trees  in  some 
cultivated  land,  and  a dozen  or  two  Crows  cawing  lustily.  Two 
Red-shoulders  were  flying  from  tree  to  tree,  and  their  yells,  added 
to  the  cawing  of  the  Crows,  produced  a minor  bedlam.  Then  a small 
falcon  appeared,  diving  several  times  near  the  Grackles,  circled  a 
few  times,  and  made  off  southward.  This  was  easily  identified  as 
a Merlin  (Pigeon  Hawk,  F.  columbarius)  in  the  dark  brown  plumage 
(Immature,  or  an  adult  female.) 

— WALTER  R.  SPOFFORD,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
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ANOTHER  BOAT  INHABITING  PROTHON OTAR Y 

Here  is  another  boat-loving  Prothonotary  Warbler  (Protonotaria 
citrea)  to  add  to  the  one  that  Ranger  Binnewies  of  Mammoth  Cave 
National  Park  told  about  in  the  WARBLER.  Mr.  Brent  Donaldson, 
who  lives  on  the  high  hill  above  Barren  River  near  the  old  boat- land- 
ing at  Bowling  Green,  owns  a houseboat  which  he  keeps  anchored 
near  his  house.  In  1943,  1944,  1945  and  1946  a pair  of  Prothonotariea 
built  in  the  top  of  the  stove  pipe  of  his  houseboat.  On  several  oc- 
casions Mr.  Donaldson  went  on  rather  extended  fishing  trips  in  his 
boat  while  the  birds  were  nesting.  Not  in  the  least  disturbed,  his 
tenants  went  along,  feeding  their  young  regularly  and  never  losing 
the  location  of  the  boat.  Many  times  the  pair  of  adults  would  come 
down  on  the  deck  and  pick  up  crumbs  which  he  had  scattered  for 
them.  They  would  even  come  to  the  table  to  be  fed  and  later  brought 
their  brood  into  the  boat  when  they  were  large  enough  to  leave  the 
nest.  In  1944  two  broods  were  hatched  on  the  boat.  The  birds  failed 
to  build  in  1947,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  Mr.  Donaldson  and 
his  family. — GORDON  WILSON,  Bowling  Green. 

$ ^ ^ $ 

THE  WOOD  IBIS  IN  KENTUCKY 

In  Kentucky  Woodlands  National  Wildlife  Refuge  I observed  a 
Wood  Ibis  on  two  occasions  in  1941.  The  bird  was  observed  July  29 
and  July  31,  each  time  standing  on  the  mud  flat  near  the  upper  end 
of  Empire  Lake,  a sixty-acre  artificial  lake  near  the  refuge  head- 
quarters. The  lake  is  subject  to  occasional  overflows  from  the 
Cumberland  River  and  was  well  populated  with  rough  fish,  principally 
buffalo,  gizzard  shad,  carp,  and  catfish  which  probably  were  at- 
tractive to  the  Wood  Ibis.  The  editor  has  kindly  given  me  the  follow- 
ing records  from  his  files.  Dr.  L.  O.  Pindar  (1887,  Ornith.  and  Ool., 
12:166)  records  a flock  of  250  on  July  15  and  50  on  August  7,  1887, 
at  Hickman.  Garman  (1894  in  his  Vertebrate  Animals  of  Kentucky) 
wrote,  “Observed  by  me  at  East  Cairo  in  September.”  Burt  Monroe 
(1938,  Auk,  55:678)  observed  Wood  Ibis  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  on 
August  12  and  18,  1934.  Floyd  Carpenter  (Ky.  Warbler,  15:12,  1940) 
with  Dr.  Fraser  at  Marion  saw  12  Wood  Ibis  on  September  11,  14, 
and  15,  1940.  They  were  on  a pond  near  Cave-in-rock  Ferry.  Bacon 
also  lists  the  Wood  Ibis  as  a “rare  visitant  in  Hopkins  County  (Ky. 
Warbler,  9:14-16,  1933).  A.  F.  Ganier  reports  the  Wood  Ibis  as  “a 
frequent  visitor  to  Reelfoot  Lake  during  the  latter  part  of  August 
and  in  September,  usually  occurring  in  flocks,”  (Tenn.  Avifaura,  No. 
2,  1933,  p.  17).  We  conclude  from  the  above  records  that  the  occur- 
rance  of  Wood  Ibis  in  Kentucky  (except  possibly  in  the  extreme 
western  part  of  the  state)  is  so  rare  as  to  be  classed  as  accidental. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  with  the  increased  number  of  ponds 
and  lakes  being  developed  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  the  species  may 
become  more  numerous. — EUGENE  CYPERT,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  Paris,  Tennessee. 

# * & * sfc  ’ # 

CHRISTMAS  BIRD  COUNTS  FROM  THREE  RIVERS,  MICHIGAN 

Trips  taken  on  4 different  days.  In  all  cases  the  trip  was  in  the 
forenoon,  but  in  some  cases  additional  observations  were  made  after 
the  trip  was  taken,  such  as  ducks  returning  in  evening  to  areas 
where  they  spend  the  night.  In  these  cases  the  number  is  taken  if 
greater  than  that  for  the  day.  In  all  trips  the  observer  was  on  foot. 
On  December  28  K.  E.  Darrow,  Sr.,  was  also  present.  In  all  trips  no 
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territory  was  covered  that  was  visited  on  past  trips  except  for  less 
than  one-eighth  mile  at  start  or  return.  The  trips  were  made  on 
Dec.  21,  28,  1947,  Jan.  2 and  3,  1948.  The  temperature  varied  from 
28  to  35  F.  Total  distance  of  4 trips,  30  miles.  The  following  are 
the  totals  for  all  4 trips.  Canada  Goose,  47;  Common  Mallard,  238; 
Black  Duck,  4;  American  Golden-eye,  389;  Buffle-head,  1;  American 
Merganser,  2;  Red- tailed  Hawk,  1;  Ring-necked  Pheasant,  2;  Coot,  1; 
Rock  Dove,  88;  Mourning  Dove,  16;  Kingfisher,  2;  Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker,  1;  Hairy  Woodpecker,  3;  Downy  Woodpecker,  15;  Blue 
Jay,  44;  Crow,  18;  Black-capped  Chickadee,  12;  Tufted  Titmouse,  5; 
White-breasted  Nuthatch,  13;  Brown  Creeper,  7;  Robin,  1;  Golden- 
crowned  Kinglet,  1;  Starling,  142;  Myrtle  Warbler,  1;  English  Spar- 
row, 791;  Meadowlark,  8;  Cardinal,  21;  Purple  Finch,  11;  Goldfinch, 
16;  Junco,  25;  Tree  Sparrow,  71;  Field  Sparrow,  1;  Song  Sparrow,  10. 
Total  species,  35;  total  individuals,  2002. — OSCAR  McKINLEY 
BRYENS. 

* # sf:  * * * 

SUMMER  BIRDS  OF  NATURAL.  BRIDGE  AND  CUMBERLAND 
FALLS  STATE  PARK 

During  a trip  through  the  eastern  Kentucky  mountains  in  June, 
3947,  I visited  several  Kentucky  parks  to  check  upon  the  status  ot 
several  rare  species,  particularly  the  Pine,  Parula  Black-throated 
Green  Warblers,  the  Ovenbird,  Cedar  Waxwing,  and  Song  Sparrow. 

The  afternoon  of  June  15  was  spent  exploring  Natural  Bridge 
State  Park  in  Powell  County.  The  area  is  within  the  Cumberland 
Falls  National  Forest  and  is  characterized  by  many  northern  plants. 
The  foot  trail  to  the  natural  bridge  passes  up  a rather  steep  slope 
through  tall  hemlocks,  beeches,  sugar  maples,  and  tulip  trees.  Be- 
neath them  flourish  such  plants  as  the  New  York  fern,  mayf lower, 
and  Stemless  Lady’s  Slipper,  the  latter  two  in  fruit.  At  the  top  of 
the  ridge  at  the  very  edge  of  the  bridge  a pair  of  Summer  Tanagers 
(Piranga  rubra)  began  fussing.  By  concealing  myself  in  a nearby 
pavilion,  I was  able  to  observe  them  feeding  young.  The  nest  was 
in  a scrub  pine,  12  feet  from  the  ground  and  far  out  on  a slender 
horizontal  branch.  It  contained  several  small  nestlings  and  was  un- 
usually well  built  for  a tanager’s.  Both  parents  fed  the  young,  the 
male  being  rather  conspicuous  in  the  process.  The  Black-throated 
Green  Warbler  (Dendroica  virens)  was  common  in  the  hemlocks  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  park.  At  least  five  singing  males  were 
recorded.  There  are  only  a few  summer  records  for  this  warbler  in 
the  state,  Wilson  (Ky.  Warbler,  18:  17-25,  1942)  listing  its  summer 
status  as  rare  at  Morehead,  uncommon  at  Berea,  rare  in  Floyd-Knott 
Counties,  and  rare  in  Harlan  County.  However,  Mengel  (Ky.  Warb- 
ler, 15:45-48,  1939)  reports  it  as  common  in  Laurel  County,  “mostly 
in  hemlocks  along  the  streams.”  Three  Cedar  Wax  wings  were  noted 
near  the  hotel,  but  they  are  such  erratic  wanderers  that  a June  15 
record  does  not  constitute  a breeding  record.  I looked  and  listened 
in  vain  for  Song  Sparrows  (Melospiza  melodia)  for  several  hours, 
but  at  sunset  a pair  were  finally  discovered  feeding  in  the  bed  of  the 
small  creek  which  runs  through  the  valley.  A Yellow-throated  Vireo 
(Vireo  flavifrons)  was  observed  feeding  young  out  of  the  nest.  This 
is  a species  for  which  there  is  very  little  breeding  data  for  Kentucky 
and  no  published  record  of  an  occupied  nest.  Several  times  during 
the  day  I heard  a warbler’s  song  which  ended  in  a high  se-e-ep.  In 
at  least  three  different  localities  I looked  in  vain  for  the  singer  in 
the  tall  trees  along  the  slopes.  I am  reasonably  certain  that  it  was 
a Parula  Warbler,  however. 
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From  June  20  to  22,  I camped  at  the  regular  site  in  Cumberland 
Falls  State  Park  in  Whitney  County.  The  park  has  vegetation  very 
similar  to  that  at  Natural  Bridge.  Numerous  pines  grow  along  the 
ridges,  and  the  richer  slopes  are  covered  with  tall  hemlocks.  The 
Black- throated  Green  Warbler  proved  to  be  one  of  the  more  common 
birds.  I heard  the  song  when  I awoke  the  first  morning  and  con- 
tinually throughout  the  day,  and  again  in  the  early  evening  as  I 
-cooked  my  late  supper  in  the  gathering  dusk.  The  Pine  Warbler 
was  also  a common  bird,  one  or  more  being  found  in  every  large 
stand  of  pines,  and  I recorded  it  at  least  a dozen  times  both  in  the 
park  and  in  the  adjacent  forest.  Down  near  Moonbow  Inn  just  above 
the  famous  falls  I again  heard  the  song  of  the  Warbler  which  had 
eluded  me  at  Natural  Bridge.  I determined  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  there  if  necessary  in  an  attempt  to  see  the  bird.  Almost  im- 
mediately a male  Parula  Warbler  (Parula  amerioana)  with  a con- 
spicuous breast  band  hopped  into  view  in  a large  sycamore.  I watch- 
ed him  sing  for  several  minutes.  There  is  plenty  of  the  lichen,  Usnea, 
the  favorite  nesting  material  of  the  Parula  at  Cumberland  Falls,  and 
this  rare  Kentucky  bird  should  find  an  ideal  habitat  here.  Other 
birds  recorded  include  the  Scarlet  Tanager,  Cedar  Waxwing,  Hooded 
Warbler,  and  Yellow- throated  Warbler  (Dendroica  dominica).  This 
last  Warbler  had  a song  which  seemed  rather  different  from  that  of 
the  Sycamore  as  I am  familiar  with  it  in  central  Kentucky.  The 
bird  was  in  pine  trees,  near  the  ground.  Specimens  should  be  col- 
lected from  eastern  Kentucky  to  determine  which  subspecies  breeds 
there.  Peterson’s  guide  is  very  vague  about  the  boundry  of  the 
ranges  of  these  two  subspecies:  D.  D.  dominica  and  D.  D.  albllora. 
Song  Sparrows  were  common  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  This  ex- 
tends their  range  to  the  most  southern  counties  in  eastern  Kentucky, 
namely,  Whitley  and  McCreary.  Ovenbirds  were  also  heard  and  seen 
in  several  localities,  and  a nest  containing  a Cowbird’s  egg  was  dis- 
covered in  the  Cumberland  National  Forest  not  far  from  the  park 
(See  Lovell,  Ky.  Warbler,  23:45-46,  1947).  On  my  last  morning,  as  I 
cooked  my  breakfast,  several  Chipping  Sparrows  came  into  camp 
picking  up  scraps.  They  quickly  found  some  crumbs  which  I threw 
down  for  them.  I then  set  a two-celled  Potter  trap  baited  with 
bread  and  banded  four  of  them  while  breaking  camp. 

in  conclusion,  I should  like  to  urge  our  members  to  visit  eastern 
Kentucky  in  the  summer  and  search  out  the  nests  of  as  many  species 
as  possible.  The  breeding  status  of  many  birds  is  still  imperfectly 
known.  As  far  as  I can  determine,  the  nests  of  such  birds  as  the 
Black-throated  Green,  Parula,  and  Pine  Warblers  are  yet  to  be  de- 
scribed from  Kentucky. — HARVEY  B.  LOVELL,  University  of  Louis- 
ville. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


WILSON  ORNITHOLOGICAL  CLUB  MEETING.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  W.  O.  C.  was  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  November 
28  and  29.  An  excellent  program  of  papers  and  moving  pictures 
highlighted  the  meetings.  On  Friday  evening,  with  James  B.  Young 
acting  as  auctioneer,  paintings  by  both  American  and  European 
artists  were  sold  to  raise  money  to  help  European  ornithologits.  A 
total  of  $1,058  was  raised.  At  the  dinner  Friday  President  George 
M.  Sutton  asked  the  members  of  each  affiliated  club  to  stand.  The 
Brooks  Bird  Club  of  West  Virginia  was  first,  and  the  Kentucky 
Ornithological  Society  of  Kentucky  was  second  in  attendance.  Among 
those  attending  from  Kentucky  were:  Mabel  Slack,  Ann  Slack,  Anne 
Stamm,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Audrey  Wright,  Marie  Pieper,  Esther 
Mason,  Helen  Browning,  Grace  Wyatt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burt  L.  Monroe, 
Burt  Monroe,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Young,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dulaney 
Logan,  Robert  Mengel,  William  Clay,  and  Harvey  Lovell.  Mr.  A.  F. 
Ganier,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  past  president  of  the  W.  O.  C.,  was 
also  present.  Many  of  the  group  spent  Saturday  evening  at  the 
Ohio  State  Museum,  examining  the  collection  of  bird  skins  with  Dr, 
Thomas,  the  director  of  the  museum. 

Burt  Monroe  and  James  Young  were  re-elected  treasurer  and 
secretary,  respectively,  of  the  Wilson  Ornithological  Club  for  1948, 
Monroe  was  also  elected  representative  of  the  W.  O.  C.  on  the  Council 
of  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union. 

MONROE  HONORED  AT  A.  O.  U.  MEETING.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union  in  Toronto,  Burt  L. 
Monroe,  state  ornithologist  and  curator  of  the  K.  O.  S.,  was  elected 
a “member.”  Monroe  is  the  first  Kentuckian,  at  least  in  recent  years, 
to  be  so  honored. 

THE  KENTUCKY  NATURALIST.  This  is  the  title  of  a new 
publication  which  is  being  published  by  the  Kentucky  Society  of 
Natural  History.  Dr.  William  M.  Clay  is  editor.  In  the  current 
issue,  the  feature  article  is  “Some  Changes  in  Bird  Life  in  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  National  Park,”  by  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Vol.  2,  pp.  27-29. 
Subscription  to  the  Naturalist  is  $2.00  per  year  and  should  be  sent 
to  Otto  K.  Dietrich,  225  Glendora,  Louisville. 

BACK  COPIES  OF  THE  WARBLER  FOR  SALE.  Members  who 
wish  to  complete  their  back  files  of  the  KENTUCKY  WARBLER 
can  obtain  copies  of  most  issues  for  $1.50  per  volume  (4  issues)  or 
for  40  cents  per  copy.  From  1925  through  1933  there  are  few  original 
issues.  However,  the  society  has  negatives  of  these  issues  from 
which  prints  can  be  made  at  50  cents  per  issue,  or  two  dollars  per 
-volume. 

The  growth  of  the  K.  O.  S.  during  1946  and  1947  was  so  much 
greater  than  expected  that  these  issues  are  practically  exhausted. 
Members  who  do  not  plan  to  keep  their  WARBLERS  will  do  the 
society  a great  favor  by  giving  them  either  to  the  secretary,  Mrs. 
Nuckols,  or  to  Evelyn  Schneider,  the  custodian.  Warblers  may  be 
mailed  for  1%  cents  per  copy. 

The  editor  plans  to  publish  a four-year  idex  at  the  end  of  Volume 
24.  Four  volumes  will  make  a bound  book  of  about  260  pages. 
Volumes  14  to  20  inclusive  have  been  bound  by  several  members. 
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The  editor  can  have  these  bound  for  $2.00  or  $2.25  per  volume,  includ- 
ing printing  of  title,  dates,  volume  numbers,  and  name  of  owner. 

BECKHAM  CHAPTER  RAISES  DUES.  The  Louisville  members 
of  the  K.  O.  S.  at  their  January  meeting  voted  to  raise  their  local 
dues  to  $1.50  per  year  and  to  send  the  K.  O.  S.  secretary  the  full 
dollar  rather  than  the  seventy-five  cents  as  authorized  in  the  con- 
stitution. This  was  done  because  the  cost  of  printing  the  WARBLER 
has  been  about  one  dollar  per  volume,  and  the  Beckham  members 
decided  that  they  were  not  doing  their  share  in  supporting  it. 

ANOTHER  BIRD  PAINTING  RECEIVED.  Howard  Rollin  of 
Weldona,  Colorado,  has  presented  the  K.  O.  S.  another  Christmas 
gift.  This  is  a painting  of  the  Bob-o-link,  beautifully  executed  in 
water  colors,  6”  x 8”  in  size.  The  male  bird,  resplendent  in  his 
spring  plumage,  rests  on  a grass  stalk  in  the  foreground,  and  the 
female  is  in  flight  somewhat  farther  back  in  the  picture.  The  paint- 
ing will  be  framed  and  hung  in  the  University  of  Louisville  Library 
with  the  other  three  paintings  presented  to  the  K.  O.  S.  by  Mr.  Rollin. 
These  are  the  Cardinal,  the  Kentucky  Warbler,  and  the  Redstart. 
We  would  very  much  like  to  publish  one  of  these  as  a colored  frontis- 
piece in  the  WARBLER,  if  some  kind  individual  will  donate  the  $50 
to  $75  necessary  to  do  so.  Mr.  Rollin  sells  these  and  similar  paint- 
ings for  very  reasonable  prices  ($5  to  $15),  and  we  urge  our  mem- 
bers who  would  like  an  original  bird  painting  to  contact  the  artist. 

JUNIOR  ACADEMY  CHRISTMAS  BIRD  COUNTS.  Thirteen 
lists  have  been  made  by  Junior  Science  clubs  this  year.  Several  of 
these  are  very  excellent  and  compare  favorably  with  those  made  by 
K.  O.  S.  members  this  year.  Here  is  a summary  of  some  of  the  best 
counts. 

ANCHORAGE  HIGH  SCHOOL.  60  species,  3,208  individuals, 
Dec.  26  and  28.  73  Miles  covered  in  12  hours.  Among  the  species 

listed  in  this  remarkable  report  are:  Green- winged  Teal,  Redhead 

Duck,  Screech  Owl,  Phoebe,  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  Cedar  Waxwing, 
Migrant  Shrike,  Myrtle  Warbler,  Palm  Warbler,  Meadowlark,  White- 
throated  Sparrow,  Swamp  Sparrow. — BURT  L.  MONROE,  JR. 

ATHERTON  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Louisville.  31  Species,  491  indi- 
viduals. Dec.  21,  15  miles  covered  in  7 y2  hours.  Among  the  species 
listed  in  this  excellent  list  are:  Marsh  Hawk,  Myrtle  Warbler,  White- 
crowned  Sparrow,  Horned  Lark,  Mourning  Dove,  Brown  Creeper, 
Tree  Sparrow,  Field  Sparrow.— ROBERTA  BURCKHART,  PAT 
BEASLEY,  VIRGINIA  JONES,  FLORENCE  WEIGARD,  MRS. 
ANNE  STAMM,  (Leader). 

DU  PONT  MANUAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Louisville.  25  Species,  295 
individuals.  Dec.  20,  4 miles  covered  in  4%  hours.  Among  the  species 
listed  in  this  fine  report  are:  Red- shouldered  Hawk,  Pileated  Wood- 
pecker, Sapsucker,  Red-headed  Woodpecker,  Flicker,  Robin,  Myrtle 
Warbler,  Towhee,  White- throated  Sparrow. — BOB  STEILBERG. 

VALLEY  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Jefferson  County.  26  Species,  246 
individuals.  Dec.  29,  5 miles  covered  in  4 y2  hours.  Among  the  species 
listed  in  this  fine  report  are:  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  Sapsucker, 
Brown  Creeper,  Bewick’s  Wren,  Hermit  Thrush,  Palm  Warbler,  Tow- 
hee, White-crowned  Sparrow.— ELTON  FLANDERS,  LOUIS  WAL- 
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LER,  EMORY  FLUHR,  JOAN  SHIPLEY,  (Mrs.  H.  B.  LOVELL, 
Leader) . 

HARRODSBURG  HIGH  SCHOOL.  10  Species,  537  individuals. 
Dec.  29  and  31.  12  Miles  covered  in  5 hours.  Among  the  birds  re- 
ported in  this  careful  study  are:  Turkey  Vulture,  Marsh  Hawk,  Caro- 
lina Wren,  Junco,  White-throated  Sparrow. — BOBBY  K.  JONES, 
JAMES  WALLACE,  (MRS.  ALEX  VAN  ARSDALL,  Leader). 

BRECKINRIDGE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Morehead.  10  Species,  149 
individuals.  Dec.  30  and  31.  4V2  miles  covered  in  6 hours.  Among 
the  interesting  birds  listed  are:  Bluebirds,  Cedar  Waxwings,  Cardinal, 
Song  Sparrow.— BARBARA  TOLLIVER  AND  MARY  C.  GWENDON. 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Richmond.  18  Species,  185  indivi- 
duals. Dec.  26,  29,  30,  and  Jan.  1.  14  Miles  covered  in  8 hours. 
Among  the  interesting  birds  listed  are:  Sparrow  Hawk,  Cooper’s 

Hawk,  Mourning  Dove,  Bob-white,  Flicker,  Grackle,  and  Meadow- 
lark.—DOROTHY  CORNELISON,  INEZ  TUDOR,  DAVID  RADOR, 
MARGARET  BERRYMAN. 

MODEL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Richmond.  Two  counts  have  been  com- 
bined. 13  and  11  species,  2,252  individuals.  8 Miles  covered  in  9 
hours.  Among  the  interesting  birds  reported  are:  Turkey  Vulture, 
Hairy  Woodpecker,  Brown  Creeper,  Towhee,  Bluebird,  Meadowlark, 
Cedar  Waxwing. — W.  T.  HOPGOOD,  HAROLD  COX  (First  group), 
and  BOB  MAHAFFEY. 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Owensboro.  Four  counts  have  been 
combined.  Dec.  20,  21,  27,  29,  Jan.  13,  3,  8 and  10  species,  539  indivi- 
duals. 19  Miles  covered  in  11  hours.  Among  the  interesting  birds 
reported  are:  Turkey  Vulture,  Screech  Owl,  Mourning  Dove,  Bob- 
white,  Flicker,  Robin.— MARY  CHEATHAM,  FRANCES  CHEAT- 
HAM, BOBBY  TAYLOR,  PHILIP  HICKNER,  TURNER  BURNS. 

SPRING  MEETING  AT  LOUISVILLE.  This  is  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  our  society  by  Dr.  Wilson,  Dr.  Pindar, 
and  B.  C.  Bacon  in  1923.  The  meeting  will  be  held  during  the  K.  E.  A. 
convention  at  Louisville.  The  main  event  will  be  a program  meeting 
on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  April  16,  in  some  Louisville  Hotel. 

Mr.  Dick  Bird,  famous  Canadian  naturalist  and  photographer, 
has  been  tentatively  secured  as  the  principal  lecturer.  He  is  famous 
for  his  documentary  news  reels  made  in  almost  every  part;  of  the 
world.  At  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  he  has  his  own  laboratory  for 
processing  films.  In  recent  years  he  has  turned  his  talents  to  wild 
life  photography  in  full  natural  colors.  Several  of  our  members  who 
have  viewed  his  work  say  it  is  the  equal  of  any  they  have  ever  seen. 
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THE  NORTHERN  SHRIKE  IN  KENTUCKY 

By  JAMES  B.  YOUNG,  514  Dover  Road,  Louisville 

Although  Kentucky  is  always  reported  as  within  the 
winter  range  of  the  Northern  Shrike  (Lanius  excubitor 
borealis),  there  are  surprisingly  few  positive  records  of  its 
appearance  within  our  borders.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  Jefferson  County,  where  the  local  breeding  shrike  (as  in 
other  parts  of  the  state)  is  the  Migrant  Shrike  (migrans) , 
a subspecies  of  the  Loggerhead  Shrike  {Lanius  ludovician- 
us) , whose  range  extends  from  New  Brunswick,  southern 
Quebec  and  southeastern  Manitoba,  south  to  Florida  and  the 
Gulf  Coast.  Because  of  the  paucity  of  records  of  the  North- 
ern Shrike  in  Kentucky,  every  winter  shrike  seen  should  be 
examined  carefully. 

Although  there  are  several  ways  in  which  these  two 
shrikes  (that  is,  the  Northern  and  the  Migrant)  can  be 
separated  in  the  field,  caution  should  be  exercised  by  the 
observer.  Peterson  (1947)  in  his  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds 
gives  four  differences,  which  are:  1.  size;  2.  finely  barred 
breast  of  the  Northern  Shrike;  3.  color  of  basal  portion  of 
the  lower  mandible  of  the  Northern  Shrike,  which  is  pale 
in  winter;  4.  area  covered  by  black  mask,  the  black  meet- 
ing over  the  bill  in  the  Migrant  but  not  in  the  Northern 
Shrike. 

To  these  I would  add  one  more,  the  voice.  The  alarm 
or  distress  note  of  the  Northern  Shrike  is  a shrill  whistle, 
whereas  the  Migrant  under  similar  circumstances  emits  a 
clacking  sound. 

These  differences  are  substantial,  yet  the  following 
analysis  will  show  how  difficult  it  may  be  to  differentiate 
the  two  in  the  field,  especially  at  a distance. 
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1.  Size.  Peterson  gives  the  length  of  the  Northern 
Shrike  from  9 to  10 14  inches,  as  compared  with  an  average 
of  9 inches  for  the  Migrant  Shrike.  Any  experienced  field 
observer  will  agree  that  in  a bird  of  this  size,  so  slight  a 
difference  as  a maximum  of  II4  inches  is  not  apparent  un- 
less the  two  birds  are  side  by  side,  an  almost  impossible 
situation  in  view  of  the  solitary  habits  of  these  birds. 

2.  Finely  barred  breast  of  the  Northern  Shrike.  Tibs 
is  perhaps  the  most  publicized  distinguishing  characteristic. 
However,  the  condition  of  the  plumage  (whether  soiled  or 
wet)  and  the  age  often  make  this  characteristic  unreliable. 
I have  now  on  loan,  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
Museum  of  Zoology,  three  skins  of  Northern  Shrikes.  One 
of  them  (No.  84142)  is  a female  taken  January  31  in  Iowa. 
The  breast  barring  is  so  faint  that  I doubt  if  it  could  be 
recognized  with  certainty  in  the  field.  In  addition  to  this, 
young  Migrant  Shrikes  have  finely  barred  breasts  in  late 
summer,  and  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  date  on  which 
this  barring  disappears. 

3.  Color  of  lower  mandible.  After  a careful  examina- 
tion of  the  three  skins  and  from  my  own  field  experience, 
I do  not  believe  that  this  distinguishing  characteristic  is 
visible  at  a distance  in  the  field. 

4.  Area  covered  by  the  black  mask.  Under  perfect 
field  conditions,  this  characteristic  could  be  the  basis  of  a 
positive  identification;  yet  here  again  many  circumstances 
diminish  the  chances  of  such  a perfect  setting.  The  mask 
of  the  Northern  Shrike  extends  through  the  eye  to  the  base 
of  the  black  upper  mandible.  The  mask  of  the  Migrant 
Shrike  continues  on  over  and  blends  with  the  base  of  the 
bill,  forming  a thin  black  line  less  than  % of  an  inch  in 
width  across  the  face  just  over  the  upper  mandible.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  upper  mandible  of  both  species  is 
black,  the  difficulty  of  determining  at  a distance  whether 
the  mask  continues  over  the  base  of  the  bill  is  obvious. 

5.  Voice.  I have  always  felt  that  voice  of  birds  is  one 
of  the  most  reliable  means  of  field  identification,  and  here 
it  a.gain  is  true,  for  the  alarm  note  of  the  two  species  is 
entirely  different. 

On  December  30,  1945,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Jefferson 
County,  I captured  a Northern  Shrike  in  a trap  baited  with 
mice.  There  was  a slight  drizzle  falling;  the  bird  was  wet 
and  its  plumage  bedraggled  by  the  time  I reached  it.  Hence, 
the  barring  of  the  breast  was  not  apparent.  The  first  ink- 
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ling  that  I had  caught  a Northern  Shrike  came  when  I at- 
tempted to  secure  the  bird  for  banding,  for  it  emitted  the 
shrill  whistle  above  described.  Examination  of  the  color  of 
the  lower  mandible  and  the  mask  confirmed  the  identifica- 
tion. I regret  now  that  I did  not  preserve  the  bird  as  a 
scientific  skin,  for  Burt  Monroe,  our  State  Ornithologist, 
informs  me  that  there  is  no  positive  record  for  the  Northern 
Shrike  in  Jefferson  County  and  probably  not  for  the  whole 
state  of  Kentucky,  a fact  of  which  I was  not  then  aware. 
Since  that  date  I have  taken  additional  shrikes,  but  the  dry 
clacking  sound  they  utter  always  informs  me  upon  approach 
that  I have  caught  the  Migrant  Shrike  and  not  the  northern 
species.  While  it  is  true  that  these  birds  are  extremely 
silent  in  winter,  if  the  note  is  heard,  the  two  species  can  be 
distinguished. 

In  conclusion  I should  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
J.  Van  Tyne  of  the  University  of  Michigan  for  the  loan  of 
specimens  and  other  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this 
paper. 

GOOSE  MANAGEMENT  AT  KENTUCKY  WOODLANDS 
NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 
By  EARL  L.  ATWOOD 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Golden  Pond,  Kentucky 

The  Canada  Goose  ( Branta  canadensis)  was  not  a 
common  winter  resident  in  Kentucky  during  the  present 
century  prior  to  1941.  Although  geese  were  regularly  ob- 
served following  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  River  va1- 
leys  during  migration,  few  were  reported  to  have  stopped 
for  more  than  a few  days. 

The  Kentucky  Woodlands  National  Wildlife  Refuge  wTas 
established  in  August,  1938,  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, and  although  waterfowl  protection  and  management 
were  not  the  primary  objective  for  the  area  at  that  time,  it 
was  soon  recognized  that  its  strategic  location  between  the 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers  in  Trigg  and  Lyon 
counties  presented  an  opportunity  for  waterfowl  manage- 
ment if  a suitable  habitat  could  be  developed.  An  initial 
impoundment  was  completed  in  1940  which  flooded  approxi- 
mately 125  acres.  This  was  followed  by  two  other  shallow 
water  impoundments  in  1941  which  increased  the  total  to 
slightly  over  300  acres.  Baker  and  Sylvester  have  previous- 
ly described  the  plantings  made  in  these  impoundments 
{Kentucky  Warbler,  23:19,  1947)  for  waterfowl  in  general 
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and  ducks  in  particular.  The  response  by  ducks  was  almost 
immediate,  and  a peak  of  50.000  was  reached  as  early  as 
the  fall  of  1945. 

The  response  by  geese  to  the  development  of  winter 
habitat  has  been  much  slower  and  consequently  less  specta- 
cular as  compared  with  that  of  ducks.  The  increase  from 
year  to  year  and  the  number  of  Canada  Geese  now  using  the 
refuge  as  migrants  and  winter  residents  is  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  that  a new  winter  concentration  of  these  birds 
has  been  established  in  the  Kentucky  Woodlands  Refuge, 
which  is  assuming  greater  importance  with  every  passing 
year. 

The  history  of  Canada  Goose  use  of  the  area  begins 
with  the  use  of  a decoy  flock  of  8 cripples  obtained  from  the 
Horseshoe  Lake  Refuge  during  the  late  fall  of  1940.  Six 
wild  Canada  Geese  were  attracted  by  these  decoys  and  re- 
mained in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  impoundments  for  a 
short  time  beginning  on  December  3,  and  one  wild  Canada 
Goose  remained  on  the  refuge  from  December  until  January. 
In  March,  1941,  a small  flock  of  wild  Canada  Geese  stopped 
off  on  their  northward  flight  in  oat  fields  just  across  the 
Cumberland  river  from  the  refuge.  The  decoy  flock  had 
been  increased  to  26  by  January,  1941,  and  are  credited 
with  calling  in  the  flock  which  fed  in  the  oat  fields  across 
the  river. 

During  the  1941  fall  migration  28  wild  Canada  Geese 
were  observed  on  Hematite  Lake  in  the  refuge  on  October 
26,  and  at  about  that  date  a local  resident  reported  60  to  70 
Canada  Geese  using  his  winter  wheat  field  adjacent  to  the 
Cumberland  River  at  a point  approximately  a mile  north  of 
the  refuge  boundary  and  3 miles  north  of  the  impoundment 
used  by  the  decoy  geese.  During  the  fall  of  1941,  190  acres 
of  winter  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  grass  were  planted  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  three  impoundments  for  the  first  time  speci- 
fically as  a goose  winter  habitat  development.  In  Decem- 
ber a flock  of  48  Canada  Geese  were  observed  feeding  in  a 
wheat  field  adjacent  to  Empire  Lake  in  the  refuge,  and  in 
March  of  1942  a flock  of  50  were  again  observed  feeding 
in  a 75  acre  wheat  and  barley  field,  where  they  remained 
for  a few  days. 

During  the  fall  of  1942  winter  small  grains  including 
wheat,  barley,  and  rye  planted  as  goose  browse  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  three  impoundments  totaled  90  acres.  A heavy 
flight  of  Canada  Geese  passed  over  the  refuge,  btit  few  used 
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the  area.  However,  a flock  of  five  remained  as  winter  resi- 
dents at  least  as  late  as  December  31  and  possibly  later. 
This  is  the  first  recent  record,  so  far  as  is  known,  of  the 
common  Canada  Goose  as  a winter  resident  in  Kentucky. 
A report  was  received  in  April,  1943,  that  a large  flock  of 
Canada  Geese  had  wintered  in  a corn  field  on  the  Tennessee 
River  west  and  south  of  the  refuge.  Since  the  flock  had 
left  by  the  time  the  information  was  obtained,  it  was  im- 
possible to  verify  the  report  visually. 

During  the  fall  of  1943  plantings  of  goose  browse  in- 
cluded 174  acres  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  crimson  clover,  and 
vetch.  A flock  of  4 Canada  Geese  were  attracted  to  the 
refuge  on  October  26,  and  the  number  increased  to  a peak 
of  60  on  December  12,  which  decreased  to  4 by  December 
29.  It  was  estimated  that  a total  of  130  Canada  Geese  used 
the  refuge  as  transients  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1943. 

During  the  spring  of  1944  it  was  estimated  that  a total 
of  almost  500  transient  Canada  Geese  used  the  grain  fields 
on  the  refuge  adjacent  to  the  impoundments,  the  peak  use 
being  on  March  15,  when  a total  of  100  were  observed  feed- 
ing in  these  fields. 

During  the  fall  of  1944,  222  acres  were  planted  to 
wheat,  vetch,  rye,  oats,  and  millet  adjacent  to  the  three  re- 
fuge impoundments,  which  was  available  as  goose  browse 
during  the  fall  migration.  On  November  5,  1944,  a flock  of 
21  common  Canada  Geese  was  observed  on  one  of  the  im- 
poundments and  in  adjacent  grain  fields.  The  number 
using  the  refuge  increased  to  80  by  November  15,  and  40 
still  remained  on  the  area  as  late  as  December  22.  It  was 
estimated  that  approximately  360  Canada  Geese  used  the 
area  as  transients  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1944. 

During  the  peak  of  the  Canada  Goose  migration  in  the 
spring  of  1945  there  were  200  geese  on  the  refuge  on  Febru- 
ary 12,  and  it  was  estimated  that  more  than  300  transients 
used  the  winter  grain  fields  and  refuge  impoundments.  On 
April  30,  1945,  two  goslings  were  observed  with  one  of  the 
pinioned  geese  which  had  mated  with  one  of  the  wild  geese 
which  wintered  on  the  refuge.  These  goslings  disappeared 
in  May  and  were  presumed  to  have  been  lost  to  unidentified 
predators. 

In  the  fall  of  1945,  247  acres  were  planted  to  wheat, 
rye,  vetch,  oats,  and  red-top  in  the  vicinity  of  the  3 refuge 
impoundments,  and  61  acres  of  wheat  and  vetch  were  plant- 
ed on  the  Kentucky  Lake  side  of  the  refuge  and  were  avail- 
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able  as  goose  browse.  Use  by  Canada  Geese  began  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  when  26  geese  were  observed  on  the  area ; they  in- 
creased to  a peak  number  of  250  by  December  10  and  were 
still  present  on  December  31,  1945.  It  was  estimated  that 
g,  total  of  approximately  1750  Canada  Geese  used  the  refuge 
during  the  fall  migration,  including  nearly  500  using  the 
Kentucky  Lake  portion  of  the  refuge.  Flocks  were  also  re- 
ported using  winter  grain  fields  as  far  east  as  Todd  and 
Christian  Counties  and  in  Trigg  County  east  and  south  of 
the  refuge,  and  good  hunting  was  reported  in  some  areas. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  more  geese  were  observed  and  killed 
by  hunters  during  the  fall  of  1945  in  Kentucky  than  at  any 
time  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

During  the  spring  migration  in  1946  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  use  made  of  winter  wheat  fields  on  the  Ken- 
tucky Lake  side  of  the  refuge,  where  61  acres  of  wheat  and 
vetch  had  been  planted  in  valleys  at  the  head  of  two  bays. 
On  February  12  on  the  Smith  Creek  area  80  Canada  Geese 
were  observed  feeding,  and  on  March  30  there  were  ob- 
served 50  Canada  Geese  feeding  on  winter  wheat  near 
Pisgah  Bay  of  Kentucky  Lake.  An  accurate  estimate  of 
the  total  transient  Canada  Geese  using  the  refuge  in  the 
spring  of  1946  was  not  recorded ; however,  it  was  reported 
that  the  use  was  greater  than  for  any  previous  year. 

Another  nesting  attempt  of  a mated  pair  of  Canada 
Geese  was  made  in  1946.  Of  5 eggs  laid,  2 were  later  found 
in  the  water  near  the  nest,  3 hatched  in  early  May  and  2 
young  survived. 

During  March  of  1946  the  decoy  flock,  which  was  near- 
ly depleted,  was  augmented  by  56  wild  trapped  Canada 
Geese  from  the  Carolina  Sandhills  Refuge,  which  were 
pinioned  and  released  in  a 60  acre  fenced  area  which  in- 
cluded a portion  of  one  of  the  refuge  impoundments. 

In  the  fall  of  1946  the  first  wild  Canada  Geese  stopped 
on  October  1,  when  12  were  observed  in  the  60-acre  goose 
enclosure  with  the  pinioned  geese.  The  number  of  Canada 
Geese  wintering  on  the  refuge  increased  to  230  by  December 
29,  but  decreased  to  130  by  the  end  of  January.  The  esti- 
mated number  of  transient  Canada  geese  was  not  recorded 
but  was  reported  to  be  consideraably  less  than  during  the 
1945  fall  migration.  Of  195  acres  of  winter  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  red-top  planted  at  that  time,  60  acres  were  adja- 
cent to  two  large  bays  of  Kentucky  Lake  and  the  remainder 
adjacent  to  the  3 refuge  impoundments. 
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There  was  likewise  a decrease  in  the  numbers  of  Canada 
Geese  using  the  refuge  in  the  spring  flight  of  1947  as  was 
reported  for  the  1946  fall  flight,  which  was  much  smaller 
than  the  1945  fall  flight.  It  was  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 500  transient  Canada  Geese  used  the  refuge  or  ad- 
jacent areas  during  the  1947  spring  migration. 

The  fall  planting  of  winter  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye 
grass  was  expanded  to  358  acres  in  1947,  of  which  74  acres 
were  on  the  valleys  adjacent  to  four  large  bays  of  Kentucky 
Lake  and  the  remaining  acreage  at  various  other  locations 
in  the  refuge,  but  principally  adjacent  to  the  impoundments. 
The  Canada  Geese  arrived  somewhat  earlier  than  in  former 
years  when  a flock  of  5 arrived  on  September  2.  By  Octo- 
ber 31,  the  number  had  increased  to  117,  to  240  by  Novem- 
ber 16,  a reduction  to  160  on  November  29,  and  an  increase 
to  230  by  December  4,  which  was  further  increased  to  325 
on  December  31.  There  was  a further  increase  to  400  on 
February  18,  1948,  which  was  further  increased  to  475  cn 
February  28,  the  number  remaining  constant  until  March 
15,  when  most  of  these  geese  joined  migrants  which  began 
passing  over  on  that  date.  There  were  only  15  winter  resi- 
dents remaining  by  March  26,  1948. 

In  addition  to  the  refuge  winter  residents,  it  was  reli- 
ably reported  that  flocks  totaling  approximately  100  used 
islands  in  Kentucky  Lake  in  the  vicinity  of  Blood  River.  The 
State  Game  and  Fish  Department  water-fowl  development 
program  for  Kentucky  Lake  included  the  planting  of  rye 
grass,  reed  canary  grass,  and  millet  for  winter  goose  browse 
in  this  area.  These  geese  did  not  remain  in  the  Kentucky 
Lake  area  above  referred  to  for  more  than  a few  days  after 
the  opening  of  the  waterfowl  season  on  December  8,  1947. 

A mated  pair  of  Canada  Geese  gives  promise  of  nesting, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a successful  hatch  will  occur  during 
April,  1948.  This  mated  pair  is  believed  to  be  from  among 
survivors  of  13  Canada  Geese  obtained  in  1943  from  the 
Wildwood  farm,  Lake  Orion,  Michigan,  as  decoys  for  at- 
tracting wild  geese  to  the  refuge. 

In  reviewing  the  results  obtained  from  eight  years  of 
winter  goose  habitat  development  and  the  management  of  a 
small  flock  of  pinioned  Canada  Geese,  it  is  concluded  that 
there  is  a good  possiblility  that  the  numbers  of  wintering 
Canada  Geese  will  increase  to  the  point  where  the  Kentucky 
Woodlands  National  Wildlife  Refuge  will  become  one  of  the 
important  Canada  Goose  refuges  in  the  Mississippi  flyway. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


THE  PRAIRIE  HORNED  LARK  NESTING  IN  ROWAN  COUNTY 

On  April  28,  1947,  Don  Claypool,  Don  Howard,  and  I were  plant- 
ing- some  orchard  trees  when  we  noted  a Horned  Lark,  (Eremophila 
alpestris  praticola ) with  food  in  its  beak,  flying  overhead.  The  three 
of  us  marked  the  bird  down  on  the  southeast  slope  of  a grassy  hill. 
The  two  Dons  watched  the  spot  while  I went  to  find  the  nest.  Lucki- 
ly I walked  in  a straight  line  to  the  nest,  which  contained  four 
young.  The  following  day  I photographed  the  young,  but  time  did 
not  permit  my  getting  a picture  of  the  adults.  The  following  day  the 
nest  was  destroyed,  presumably  by  a cat. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  Horned  Lark  nests  in  the 
vicinity  of  Morehead.  Young  birds  out  of  the  nest  have  seen  as 
early  as  April  30,  but  this  is  the  first  time  a nest  has  been  located 
in  this  area.  So  far  as  I am  aware,  there  are  no  published  records 
of  the  Horned  Lark  nesting  this  far  east  in  Kentucky. 

—ROGER  W.  BARBOUR,  Morehead 
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LAPLAND  LONGSPUR  IN  OLDHAM  COUNTY 

The  Lapland  Longspur  (Calcarius  lapponicus  lapponicus)  is 
another  of  those  birds  which  were  found  in  Kentucky  regularly  by  the 
early  naturalists  but  which  seem  to  have  evaded  most  observers  in 
recent  years.  When  found  in  the  state  now,  they  rate  a note  for  the 
records. 

On  December  22,  1946,  seven  of  these  Longspurs  were  found  near 
the  town  of  Floydsburg  in  Oldham  County,  Ky.  They  were  in  com- 
pany with  a flock  of  several  hundred  Prairie  Horned  Larks  and  were 
feeding  in  a snow-covered  field  of  winter  wheat  when  first  discovered. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  Longspurs  and  ten  Horned  Larks  flew  into  the 
gravel  road  where  the  snow  had  melted  away  and  began  to  feed 
again.  One  of  the  Longspurs,  a female,  was.  collected  and  becomes 
the  first  record  for  this  general  area  since  Audubon  found  them  in 
numbers  at  Shippingport,  near  Louisville. 

In  the  winter  of  1936-1937,  Raymond  J.  Fleetwood  observed 
hundreds  of  Lapland  Longspurs  in  Hopkins  and  McCracken  Counties 
and  collected  one.  (Wilson  Bulletin,  XLIX:294,  1937).  This  bird  is 
the  only  other  state  specimen  of  which  we  have  knowledge. 

Audubon  (Birds  of  America,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  50;  1856)  states  “The 
Lapland  Longspur  visits  the  neighborhood  of  Louisville  in  Kentucky 
almost  every  year,  but  seldom  appears  when  the  weather  is  not 
intensely  cold.”  A sharp,  close  search  of  open  fields  each  winter 
will,  no  doubt,  disclose  numbers  of  these  birds,  which  are  apparently 
being  overlooked  by  ornithologists  in  this  vicinity. 

—BURT  L.  MONROE,  SR.,  and  BURT  L.  MONROE,  JR.,  Anchorage 

* * * * * * 

NEST  OF  THE  CEDAR  WAXWING  AND  HOUSE  WREN  IN 
CENTRAL  KENTUCKY 

In  July,  1947,  I took  a group  of  Scouts  to  Camp  Offutt  on  Ken- 
tucky River  near  Tyrone  in  Woodford  County.  There  we  observed 
the  building  of  a nest  by  the  Cedar  Waxwing  (Bomfoycilla  cedrorum) 
in  a slippery  elm  about  15  feet  from  the  ground.  The  nest  was  begun 
about  July  21,  as  late  date  for  the  nesting  of  most  species  but  not 
for  the  Cedar  Waxwing.  Both  birds  worked  on  the  nest,  chiefly  in 
the  morning.  They  used  ravellings  of  cotton  tent  rope  to  a large 
extent.  The  nest  was  over  the  corner  of  a cabin  which  was  in  use 
and  over  a well-traveled  path,  but  the  birds  did  not  seem  at  all  timid. 
The  area  was  in  open  woods  with  rather  young  trees  and  consider- 
able undergrowth.  Trees  were  mainly  sycamore,  cedar,  and  elm, 
and  birds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  were  the  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher, 
White-eyed  Vireo,  T'owhee,  Chipping  Sparrow,  and  previously  the 
Kentucky  Warbler.  The  Cedar  Waxwing  began  setting  on  the  26th, 
but  I was  unable  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  nest  thereafter.  This 
appears  to  be  the  fourth  nest  of  the  Cedar  Waxwing  to  be  reported 
from  Kentucky.  Monroe  discovered  a nest  in  Louisville  in  1934 
(Kentucky  Warbler,  22:  4,  1946),  and  Henry  Zimmer  observed  two 
nests  in  his  yard  in  Jefferson  County  during  the  summer  of  1946. 
The  species  is  believed  to  breed  in  the  eastern  mountains  of  the  state, 
but  its  presence  in  the  lowlands  has  come  as  a surprise. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  June  and  in  early  July, 
a nest  was  built  in  a martin  box  by  the  House  Wren  (Troglodytes 
aedon).  This  occurred  at  our  home  in  Harrodsburg  in  Mercer  County. 
The  carrying  of  nesting  material  was  observed,  and  the  male  sang 
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from  the  box  for  at  least  a week.  After  returning  from  a week’s 
absence,  I could  find  no  further  activity,  although  the  adults  were 
seen  in  the  vicinity  thereafter  a few  times.  No  young  were  observed. 
This  is  on  the  extreme  southern  margin  of  their  breeding  range  and 
appears  to  be  the  most  southern  record  yet  reported  for  nest  building 
in  the  state  with  the  possible  exception  of  that  of  Hibbard  at  Mam- 
moth Cave  (Auk,  52:  465,  1935).  The  House  Wren  is  gradually  ex- 
tending its  breeding  range  southward  both  east  and  west  of  the 
Alleghanies,  so  that  a sharp  lookout  should  be  kept  for  new  breed- 
ing records. 

— C.  ALEX  VAN  ARSDALL,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore 

ANOTHER  CRESTED  FLYCATCHER  USES  A MAIL  BOX 

Crested  Flycatchers  (Myiarehus  crinitus)  were  observed  investi- 
gating holes  in  our  trellis  as  early  as  May  11.  On  May  13  a pair 
were  noted  inspecting  a woodpecker  box  on  a hickory  tree  in  our 
front  yard.  On  June  4,  1947,  I discovered  a nest  being  built  in  a 
newspaper  can,  the  kind  used  on  rural  routes.  It  measured  5*4  inches 
in  diameter  by  18  inches  long.  On  June  8 there  were  still  no  eggs, 
but  on  the  eleventh  there  were  2 eggs,  and  on  the  12th  3 eggs.  It 
was  not  examined  on  the  13th  but  contained  4 eggs  on  the  15th.  The 
nest,  a bulky  affair,  contained  chiefly  dried  grasses,  small  twigs,  and 
feathers,  with  the  usual  snake  skin  on  the  side  toward  the  entrance. 
On  June  20,  an  unusually  cold  day  for  the  time  of  year,  the  temperature 
was  down  to  60  degrees  F.,  and  I observed  the  flycatcher  carrying 
more  white  chicken  feathers  into  the  nest.  On  the  28th  one  egg- 
had  hatched,  and  the  next  day  2 more  had  hatched,  but  the  fourth 
egg  was  addled.  Incubation  time  from  the  13th  to  the  28th  is  15 
days. 

One  young  disappeared.  On  July  4 I banded  and  photographed 
the  remaining  two  nestlings  now  7 days  old.  Their  feathers  were 
still  sheathed.  On  July  7 the  feathers  were  well  formed,  and  on  July 
11,  the  last  day  I observed  them  in  the  newspaper  can,  the  young 
were  very  active.  They  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  can  to  be  fed  and 
even  stuck  their  mouths  out  of  the  end  and  called  loudly  for  food. 
The  next  day  at  9 A.  M.  the  nest  was  empty,  but  the  fledglings  were 
noted  in  nearby  trees,  still  being  fed  by  their  parents.  They  had  re- 
mained in  the  nest  12  to  13  days. 

—WALTER  SHACKLETON,  Prospect 

CHRISTMAS  BIRD  COUNT  FROM  PIKEVILLE 

Pikeville,  December  25,  1947.  Six  miles  on  foot  (low  ridge  back 
of  Pikeville  College,  and  3 miles  out  along  Big  Sandy  River,  Levisa 
Fork,  west  of  town.  Time,  1-6  P.  M.  Sun  out  for  a short  time  after 
2 P.  M.,  otherwise  cloudy.  Temp.  45  to  50;  no  wind.  Killdeer,  2;  Hairy 
Woodpecker,  1;  Downy  Woodpecker,  2;  Carolina  Chickadee,  14; 
Tufted  Titmouse,  7;  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  1;  Brown  Creeper,  3; 
Carolina  Wren,  11;  Mockingbird,  2;  Hermit  Thrush,  1;  Golden-crowned 
Kinglet,  5;  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  2;  Starling,  1;  Myrtle  Warbler,  1; 
English  Sparrow,  84;  Cardinal,  9;  Goldfinch,  1;  Eastern  Towhee,  5; 
Slate-colored  Junco,  9;  Field  Sparrow,  33;  White-throated  Sparrow, 
60;  Song  Sparrow,  10.  Total  species,  22;  total  individuals,  264. 

—HUMPHREY  A.  OLSEN,  Pikeville  College 

(Editor’s  note:  This  census  arrived  too  late  to  be  tabulated 

with  the  others.) 
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SPRING  MEETING  AT  LOUISVILLE 
By  VIRGINIA  WINSTANDLEY,  Acting  Secretary 

On  April  16,  1948,  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  held  its 
annual  spring  meeting.  At  the  luncheon  in  the  Mirror  Room  in  the 
Kentucky  Hotel  sixty-seven  members  and  guests  were  present.  Miss 
Mabel  Slack,  the  president,  introduced  the  officers,  out-of-town  visi- 
tors, and  the  speaker,  Mr.  Bird.  Dr.  Anna  Schnieb,  counsellor  for 
the  Kentucky  Junior  Academy  of  Science,  urged  members  to  assist 
in  organizing  high  school  science  clubs  throughout  the  state. 

Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  spoke  briefly  of  the  commemoration  of  the 
25th  anniversary  to  be  held  at  the  fall  meeting.  Miss  Slack  appointed 
as  members  of  the  Historical  Committee  to  make  plans  for  the  cele- 
bration Dr.  Wilson,  Chairman,  Miss  Schneider,  and  Mr.  Ganier  of 
Tennessee.  A letter  from  James  B.  Young,  secretary  of  the  Wilson 
Ornithological  Club,  was  read,  in  which  he  invited  the  K.  O.  S.  to 
select  a representative  to  sit  on  the  council  of  that  club.  Mr.  Leonard 
Brecher  was  appointed  as  representative  with  Evelyn  Schneider  and 
Harvey  Lovell  as  alternates. 

The  increase  in  costs  of  publication  of  the  Kentucky  Warbler  and 
the  inadequacy  of  present  dues  to  cover  these  costs  was  brought  up. 
The  motion  made  by  Dr.  Wilson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Shackleton,  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  study  the  situation  and  make  a recom- 
mendation to  the  fall  meeting  was  passed  unanimously.  Miss  Slack 
appointed  Miss  Schneider,  Chairman,  Dr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Brecher,  and 
Dr.  Schnieb  to  serve  on  this  committee. 

The  afternoon  program  was  called  to  order  at  2:15,  with  Miss 
Slack  introducing  the  two  speakers  of  the  afternoon.  About  250 
persons  were  in  attendance. 

Dr.  Harvey  Lovell,  editor  of  the  KENTUCKY  WARBLER,  in  his 
Forecast  for  the  K.  O.  S.,  predicted  that  the  next  25  years  would  be 
as  successful  as  the  last  quarter  of  a century.  He  particularly  urged 
members  to  keep  more  careful  migration  data  both  of  arrivals  and 
departures.  He  also  expressed  the  hope  that  a complete  list  of  the 
breeding  species  would  be  compiled  in  all  parts  of  the  state  with  full 
data  on  the  nests  of  each  species.  Finally,  he  discussed  plans  for  a 
field  week  from  June  14  to  21,  either  in  the  eastern  mountains  or  at 
Kentucky  Woodlands  Wildlife  Refuge,  to  study  the  nesting  birds  of 
the  area. 

Mr.  Dick  Bird,  of  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  in  an  all-color  motion 
picture,  Camera  Trails  along  Nature  Trails,  showed  closeups  of  the 
wild  life  of  the  prairie  country  of  Western  Canada.  These  pictures 
were  taken  at  very  close  range  and  showed  in  great  detail  the 
Yellow-headed  Blackbird,  Brewer’s  Blackbird,  Swainson’s  Hawk, 
Burrowing  Owl,  and  many  other  species.  His  shots  of  the  Western 
Grebes  running  in  pairs  on  the  water  were  most  remarkable.  Finally, 
the  White  Pelican  fed  its  young  and  glided  into  a two-point  landing 
in  slow  motion. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


WOOD  PEWEE 
By  Sue  Wyatt-Semple 

The  Warbler  wave  is  past, 

Another  spring  is  gone; 

Why  cannot  beauty  last 

For  eyes  to  feast  upon? 

A plaintive  note  is  heard — 

The  answer  comes  to  me: 

A drabbish  little  bird 

Says  sadly,  “Pe-ah-wee” ! 

****** 

INDIANA  AUDUBON  SOCIETY  YEARBOOK.  1947.  72  pages. 
Miss  Mildred  F.  Campbell,  29  N.  Hawthorne  Lane,  Indianapolis,  Edi- 
tor. The  Secretary-Treasurer  is  Margaret  Umbach,  2526  E.  Drive, 
Fort  Wayne  (Dues  $1.00).  One  of  the  leading  articles,  “Ornithology 
Today”  by  Gordon  Wilson,  (pp.  29-36)  is  autobiographical.  Dr.  Wil- 
son tells  of  his  field  activities  and  of  his  changing  interests  through 
the  years.  His  29  Christmas  census  counts  show  his  consistent  inter- 
est in  field  work.  He  tells  of  unusual  finds  and  of  unusual  bird  habits, 
such  as  woodland  birds  in  his  yard  at  Bowling  Green,  birds  with  re- 
stricted habitats  and  bird  changes  over  the  years  at  Mammoth  Cave, 
and  of  course  his  adventures  with  the  McElroy  Farm,  which  in  wet 
years  becomes  a lake.  Dr.  Wilson  writes  as  he  talks,  with  enthusiasm 
and  energy,  and  every  K.  O.  S.  member  will  enjoy  this  charming  ac- 
count of  his  activities  down  through  the  years. 

Another  article  by  our  good  member,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hobson, 
“Jungle  Life  in  the  Tropics”,  (pp.  22-25),  was  written  at  the  end  of 
the  4th  week  of  a seven- week  stay  on  an  island  in  the  Panama  Canal; 
an  island  of  4,000  acres  of  jungle  formerly  known  as  Barro  Colorado 
Island.  She  tells  of  her  life  on  the  island  and  of  the  strange  birds, 
animals,  and  plants  she  saw  there. 

Robert  Petree  is  now  living  at  Mt.  Rainier  Maryland.  He  sent  a 
very  interesting  Christmas  bird  count  of  65  species  made  from  Decem- 
ber 24  to  26.  It  contained  several  birds  rare  in  the  winter  in  Kentucky, 
such  as  Great  Blue  Heron,  5;  Rusty  Blackbird;  Redwing,  79;  Cowbird, 
18;  Hermit  Thrush,  4;  Phoebe,  4;  Brown  Thrasher,  57. 

A flock  of  Upland  Plover  was  discovered  in  a field  near  the  con- 
trol tower  at  Standiford  Field  on  April  3.  There  were  at  least  20  in 
the  flock,  which  was  observed  by  several  groups  also  on  April  4. 
They  were  very  tame  and  allowed  observers  to  come  within  a few 
feet  before  flying.  In  flight  they  uttered  a soft  call  and  then  circled 
around  several  times,  finally  alighting  near  where  they  had  been 
feeding  in  the  first  place.  A dozen  Wilson’s  Snipe  were  feeding  in  a 
wet  place  in  the  field,  but  the  Upland  Plover  always  chose  the  drier 
areas.  It  is  reported  that  years  ago  this  area  where  the  new  airport 
is  now  located  was  a favorite  spring  hunting  ground  for  Upland 
Plover. 
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THE  PINE  WARBLER  IN  KENTUCKY 
Harvey  B.  Lovell,  Biology  Department, 

University  of  Louisville 

The  Pine  Warbler  ( Dendroica  pinus)  seems  to  have  been 
reported  first  for  the  state  of  Kentucky  in  1883  by  C.  W. 
Beckham  who  called  it  a “transient,  common  in  April  and 
September.”  Pindar  did  not  mention  it  in  his  1889  paper 
from  Fulton  County  in  Western  Kentucky,  but  in  his  later 
paper  based  on  additional  work  done  from  1889  through 
1893,  he  listed  it  as  “a  rare  migrant”  (1925) . W.  W.  Cooke 
in  his  series  of  papers  on  the  migration  of  Warblers  (1902) 
lists  the  Pine  Warbler  from  Bowling  Green,  April  20,  1902. 
He  does  not  give  the  source  of  the  record,  but  it  may  have 
come  from  Sadie  Price.  Gordon  Wilson  in  his  compre- 
hensive list  from  Bowling  Green  (1922)  gives  the  following 
spring  and  fall  dates  for  the  Pine  Warbler:  April  25,  May 
13,  September  8 and  October  8.  As  late  as  1925  Funkhouser 
listed  the  Pine  Warbler  as  a migrant  and  cited  only  spring 
and  fall  occurrences. 

Hicks  (1935)  considered  the  Pine  Warbler  as  a summer 
resident,  in  his  table  of  breeding  birds  in  states  bounding 
Ohio,  but  since  he  cites  no  localities  and  gives  no  evidence, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  he  merely  did  this  on  the  general 
distribution  of  the  species.  Robert  Mengel  (1939)  was  the 
first  observer  to  record  this  species  in  summer  for  a 
particular  locality.  He  listed  it  as  abundant  in  all  pine 
woods  in  Laurel  County  in  the  Cumberland  National  Forest, 
June  2-7,  1939.  However,  the  year  previously  the  field 
party  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution  collected  specimens 
3 miles  south  of  Coopersville  on  June  6 and  reported  others 
seen  in  the  region  east  of  Monticello  both  in  Wayne  County 
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on  June  9 and  10,  1938.  (Wetmore,  1940).  In  his  Master’s 
Thesis  Johnnie  Patten  (1941)  wrote,  “The  Pine  Warbler  is 
a fairly  common  species  in  the  (Berea)  region.  It  is 
probably  restricted  because  of  the  scarcity  of  pine  growth, 
to  which  it  seems  to  be  completely  limited  during  summer. 
In  the  Berea  region  it  inhabits  the  fringes  and  groves  of 
Virginia  pine  which  skirt  the  basin  of  the  knobs  and  lie  in 
the  lower  Waverly  and  Ohio  Shales  soil  belt.”  . 


In  his  compilation  of  the  breeding  birds  of  Kentucky, 
Wilson  (1942)  recorded  the  Pine  Warbler  as  a summer 
resident  in  three  areas  as  follows : Morehead,  common 
(Welter  and  Barbour)  ; Berea,  fairly  common  (Patten)  ; 
Harlan  County  common  (Barbour). 

Wilson  (1947)  at  Mammoth  Cave  finally  discovered  at 
least  two  Pine  Warblers  in  song  on  June  29,  1946.  The 
species  had  previously  been  listed  by  Hibbard  in  1933  (in 
manuscript)  as  summer  residents,  but  evidently  the  birds 
were  very  rare,  since  Wilson  and  others  had  failed  to  note 
them  before  in  10  years  of  active  study  there.  Lovell  (1948) 
reported  the  Pine  Warbler  as  a fairly  common  species  in 
Cumberland  Falls  State  Park,  as  well  as  in  almost  every 
stand  of  pine  examined  in  the  adjacent  Cumberland  Nation- 
al Forest  in  Whitley  County  on  June  20-22,  1947. 

I have  the  following  unpublished  records  for  the  Pine 
Warbler  in  summer:  Pine  Mountain  State  Park  (Bell 
County),  June  18  and  19,  1947,  where  the  species  was  re- 
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corded  in  several  locations  always  in  tall  pines;  McCreary, 
Cumberland  National  Forest,  5 miles  west  of  the  Cumber- 
land River,  June  22,  1947 ; Levi  Jackson  State  Park  in 
Laurel  County,  where  a Pine  Warbler  in  full  song  was  re- 
corded in  a grove  of  pines  along  the  edge  of  the  park  on 
June  22,  1947. 

In  all  the  above  records  there  is  no  indication  of  a 
nest’s  having  been  discovered,  nor  any  mention  of  feeding 
young,  nor  any  other  conclusive  evidence  of  breeding. 
Therefore  when  I visited  Pine  Mountain  State  Park  on  the 
morning  of  June  13,  1948,  and  found  Pine  Warblers  singing 
in  a sparse  stand  of  tall  Virginia  pine,  I determined  to  find 
their  nest.  I tried  keeping  first  one  and  then  another  in 
view  in  the  hope  that  he  or  she  might  go  to  a nest.  Mr. 
Rodney  Hays,  a senior  student  at  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville, assisted  me.  Suddenly  from  a pine  tree  in  which  a 
Pine  Warbler  had  been  singing  two  flew  out.  One  flew 
across  the  road,  and  Hays  said  he  was  keeping  it  in  sight; 
so  I attempted  to  keep  track  of  the  other,  which  circled  back 
and  lost  itself  in  a tree  beyond  our  vision.  Hays  pointed 
out  the  branch  in  a tall  pine  to  which  the  first  bird  had 
flown  and  expressed  the  belief  that  it  had  a nest  there. 
Careful  search  of  the  limb  through  our  field  glasses  re- 
vealed the  outlines  of  a nest  but  no  sign  of  the  Warbler. 
We  kept  the  spot  under  observation,  and  in  a few  minutes 
the  Pine  Warbler  returned  to  the  branch,  hopped  over  to 
the  edge  of  the  nest,  where  we  clearly  saw  her  feed  young 
nestlings,  and  then  settled  down  to  brood. 

The  nest  was  about  70  feet  from  the  ground  within  a 
foot  of  the  end  of  a long  branch.  The  branch  was  thin  and 
isolated,  with  the  result  that  the  nest  stood  out  against  the 
sky.  By  climbing  the  steep  hillside,  we  were  able  to  look 
over  at  the  nest  from  an  advantageous  position.  There 
w'ere  several  pines  scattered  over  the  steep  slope,  but  this 
pine  stood  alone,  towering  above  the  smaller  hardwood  sap- 
lings. The  nest  had  been  saddled  on  a small  limb  less  than 
an  inch  in  diameter  where  several  small  branches  had  their 
origin.  The  nest  was  fairly  large  with  a deep  cup.  The 
pine  was  7 feet,  2 inches  in  circumference  and  was  devoid 
of  limbs  for  the  first  fifty  feet. 

The  activities  of  the  Pine  Warbler,  apparently  the  fe- 
male (the  male  was  heard  singing  nearby  at  intervals), 
were  checked  for  an  hour  and  fourteen  minutes. 

10 :35.  The  bird  flew  off  the  nest  to  some  pines  farther  up 

the  hill. 
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10:44.  She  landed  below  the  nest,  hopped  along  the  limb 
to  the  edge  of  the  nest,  fed  the  nestlings,  then  began 
brooding.  The  male  was  heard  singing  nearby. 

10 :46.  She  flew  off  quickly.  A pair  of  Summer  Tanagers 
fussed  at  us  and  perched  in  the  pine.  The  male  tanager 
was  carrying  food  in  his  bill.  He  perched  on  the  limb 
containing  the  warbler's  nest  and  hopped  within  2 feet 
of  it,  but  did  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  Pine 
Warblers. 

10:53.  A!  Pine  Warbler  returned  and  went  quickly  to  the 
nest  to  feed  the  young.  We  failed  to  note  the  time  of 
her  departure. 

11 :00.  A Pine  Warbler  returned  again  and  after  feeding 
young  began  brooding. 

11 :09.  She  flew  off  nest  and  crossed  road  above  us. 

11:12.  The  warbler  returned  to  nest  but  stayed  less  than 
a minute. 

11:13.  She  hopped  off  along  the  same  branch  and  began 
to  feed  in  the  nesting  tree. 

11 :25  She  returned  with  food  and  began  incubating. 

11 :37.  She  left  by  flying  from  nest  to  a pine  tree  farther 
up  the  hill.  Later  she  returned  to  the  nest  unnoticed. 

11:49.  Again  she  flew  off  the  nest  and  crossed  the  road, 
this  time  in  a wide  arc. 

It  is  our  belief  that  only  one  bird,  the  female,  visited 
the  nest  during  this  time.  Certainly  both  adults  were  never 
at  the  nest  or  even  in  the  nesting  tree  at  the  same  time. 
Other  birds  in  the  vicinity  included  the  Red-eyed  Vireo, 
Ovenbird,  Cardinal,  Downy  Woodpecker  (feeding  young 
out  of  the  nest),  Hooded  Warbler,  Phoebe  (with  a nest  at 
bridge),  and  the  Summer  Tanagers.  We  discovered  their 
nest  in  a small  oak  almost  over  our  heads.  The  nest  was 
close  to  the  roadside  and  about  8 feet  from  the  ground.  It 
contained  one  newly  hatched  young  and  one  egg. 

A survey  of  standard  works  on  birds  and  of  the  Auk, 
Wilson  Bulletin,  and  the  Migrant  has  yielded  the  following- 
data  on  the  nesting  habits  of  the  Pine  Warbler.  Roberts 
(1932)  describes  a nest  found  in  a pine  in  Minnesota  and 
gives  a photograph  of  a nest,  which  he  had  placed  close  to 
the  ground  for  observation,  with  the  young  being  fed  by 
both  parents.  Moore  (1910)  describes  the  first  nest  for 
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New  Jersey,  which  contained  4 eggs.  He  comments  upon 
the  great  difficulty  of  finding  the  nest  and  expresses  sur- 
prise that  the  nest  of  a bird  as  common  as  the  Pine  Warbler 
had  not  been  reported  before.  The  only  author  who  has 
given  a comprehensive  account  of  the  nests  is  Brimley 
(1891)  for  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  His  earliest  nests 
were  March  27,  1888  and  1889,  and  March  3,  1890.  He 
found  that  14  days  are  required  to  build  the  nest  and  lay 
the  eggs.  The  female  does  all  the  building  in  most  cases. 
The  nest,  which  is  always  in  pines,  may  be  12  to  80  feet  up 
and  usually  near  the  end  of  a branch.  The  nests  were  com- 
posed of  weed  stems,  horse  hair,  grapevine  bark,  and  lined 
with  horse  hair  and  feathers.  The  dark-colored  grapevine 
bark  gave  the  nest  a characteristic  dark  color.  A good  deal 
of  caterpillar  silk  and  cocoons  had  been  used  in  the  build- 
ing. The  complement  of  eggs  was  usually  4,  although  oc- 
casionally 3 or  5.  The  female  usually  did  all  the  incubating. 
This  report  is  based  on  the  study  of  over  50  nests.  Burleigh 
(1927)  gives  an  early  breeding  record  for  Georgia.  A nest 
was  begun  on  Feb.  17,  1927,  but  because  of  bad  weather, 
the  complement  of  4 eggs  was  not  completed  until  March  15. 

Ganier  (1939)  described  the  finding  of  a nest  near 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  which  had  a reddish  appearance  be- 
cause it  had  been  made  of  the  red  inner  fibers  of  pine  bark. 
LaPrade  (1922)  reports  the  finding  of  3 sets  around 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  completed  between  March  15  and  March 
27,  each  nest  having  feathers  in  its  lining.  One  nest  was 
only  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground. 

It  seems  of  interest  to  check  upon  the  abundance  of  the 
Pine  Warbler  in  the  states  adjacent  to  Kentucky.  Hicks 
(1935)  for  Ohio  reported  this  species  as  known  to  breed 
only  in  7 counties:  Scioto,  Jackson,  Knox,  Ashland,  Lake, 
and  Ashtabula.  It  is  extremely  rare  in  these  counties  ex- 
cept in  Scioto,  where  as  many  as  40  or  50  pairs  may  breed. 
Ganier  (1933)  lists  this  warbler  as  a rare  summer  resident 
in  pine  woods  in  all  three  regions  of  Tennessee.  The  writer 
found  the  Pine  Warbler  not  uncommon  in  Pickett  State  For- 
est near  the  Kentucky  line  (south  of  Wayne  Co.,  Ky.),  on 
June  30,  1947.  Ridgway  (1889)  knew  of  only  one  record  for 
Illinois,  namely,  in  the  heavy  timber  of  the  Wabash  bottom- 
lands near  Mr.  Carmel,  where  it  wTas  seen  feeding  young. 
Butler  in  Indiana  considered  the  Pine  Warbler  as  a rare 
summer  resident  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

SUMMARY.  The  distribution  of  the  Pine  Warbler  in 
Kentucky  in  summer  is  shown  on  a map  and  the  records 
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discussed.  It  was  not  until  1938  (Wetmore’s  party)  and 
1939  (Mengel)  that  evidence  of  breeding  was  obtained. 
Summer  records  are  largely  confined  to  the  southeastern 
mountains,  where  pines  are  common  along  the  ridges.  A 
nest  has  been  described  from  Pine  Mountain  State  Park, 
believed  to  be  the  first  recorded  for  the  state.  A general 
discussion  of  nesting  habits  as  observed  in  the  eastern  states 
is  included.  From  reading  reports  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Pine  Warbler  is 
a rather  common  breeding  bird  in  the  southern  states  where 
pines  are  common.  It  is  much  restricted  in  range  in  the 
central  states  because  of  the  scarcity  of  pine,  but  is  fairly 
common  along  the  mountain  ranges  in  eastern  United  States, 
and  then  becomes  widely  distributed  in  the  pine  belt  in 
northern  United  States.  It  is  scarce  or  absent  in  most  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  western  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
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A HERON  ROOKERY  IN  HICKMAN  COUNTY 
By  John  S.  Morse 

I wish  to  report  the  discovery  of  a small  breeding 
rookery  of  Great  Blue  Herons  ( Ardea  herodias)  and  Ameri- 
can Egrets  (Casmerodius  albus  egrett a) . The  rookery 
was  located  in  an  area  known  as  Murphy’s  Pond  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  Hickman  County.  Murphy’s  Pond  is  a 
low,  swampy  area  between  250  and  400  acres  in  extent  in 
the  Obion  Creek  bottoms.  The  rookery  was  located  in  a 
stand  of  virgin  bald  cypress,  growing  in  a waist-deep  mix- 
ture of  water  and  oozy  mud.  The  nests  were  clustered  in  an 
area  not  over  150  feet  in  diameter.  In  one  case  three  nests 
were  in  a single  tree.  They  were  built  high  up  near  the 
tops  of  the  old  cypress  trees.  The  rookery  was  first  seen 
by  me  on  May  28,  1948,  when  in  the  company  of  conserva- 
tion officer  John  McClintock  I was  making  a survey  of  the 
waterfowl  food  plants  in  the  area.  I again  visited  the  site, 
accompanied  by  John  H.  Steenis  of  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  on  June  1.  On  that  occasion  we  made 
an  effort  to  determine  the  number  of  nests  in  the  rookery. 
There  were  only  twelve,  four  of  which  were  definitely  being 
used  by  Great  Blue  Herons  and  four  by  American  Egrets. 
A pair  of  Turkey  Vultures  (Cathartes  aura  septentrionalis) 
and  a pair  of  Black  Vultures  (Coragyps  atratus)  were  in 
the  vicinity,  but  whether  they  were  using  any  nests  or  not 
we  were  unable  to  determine.  The  nests  occupied  by  the 
Great  Blue  Herons  contained  partly-grown  young,  varying 
in  size  from  those  whose  heads  only  showed  over  the  edge 
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of  the  nest  to  some  large  enough  to  stand  erect.  The  nests 
of  the  American  Egrets  contained  either  eggs  or  young  so 
small  that  they  were  not  visible  from  the  water.  Three 
adult  Egrets  were  on  their  nests,  apparently  incubating, 
while  a fourth  Egret  stood  beside  a nest.  The  other  four 
nests  did  not  appear  to  be  occupied. 

An  unusual  nest  of  a Mourning  Dove  ( Zenaidura 
macroura)  was  found  by  Steenis  on  the  edge  of  the  rookery 
in  a button  bush  ( Cephalanthus  occidentalis) . It  was  three 
feet  above  the  water  with  no  dry  land  within  an  eighth  of  a 
mile.  The  parent  dove  flushed  on  the  approach  of  Mr. 
Steenis,  revealing  the  nest,  which  contained  two  eggs. 


FIELD  NOTES 


A LATE-NESTING  TOWHEE 

On  July  30,  1947,  I found  a female  Towhee  (Pipilo  erythrophthal- 
miis)  sitting  on  her  nest  in  a button-bush  ( Cephalanthus  occidentalis) 
at  Spring  Lake,  which  is  at  the  west  edge  of  Madisonyille  in  Hopkins 
County.  This  nest  was  70  inches  above  ground  (by  actual  measure- 
ment), a little  higher  than  usual  for  the  species,  even  when  nesting 
above  ground.  The  nest  was  constructed  of  long  grass  and  strips  of 
bark,  and  lined  with  finer  grass.  It  held  three  eggs,  which  were 
white,  thickly  specked,  spotted  and  blotched  with  reddish  brown  and 
lavender. 

Returning  on  August  8 I found  the  nest  empty,  some  predator 
having  destroyed  the  contents.  Obviously  this  nest  either  did  or  could 
have  had  young  in  August  had  not  the  predator  taken  his  toll. 

Regarding  the  nesting  of  the  Towhee,  Ruth  Trimble  (Todd,  Birds 
of  Western  Pennsylvania,  p.  625)  has  this  to  say:  “The  Towhee  rears 
two  broods  in  a season.  It  builds  the  nest  for  the  first  brood  on  the 
ground,  under  the  shelter  of  a small  bush,  stump,  or  bunch  of  weeds. 
The  nest  for  the  second  family  is  generally  placed  from  one  to  five 
feet  above  the  ground  in  a low  bush.  The  reason  for  this  variation 
cannot  easily  be  explained.  It  may  be  that  in  early  spring  a ground 
nest  affords  better  concealment  and  that  later  in  the  season  the 
thick,  leafy  vegetation  provides  the  necessary  security.” 

The  nest  at  Spring  Lake  is  the  second  I have  seen  placed  above 
ground.  The  first  was  in  an  apple  tree  at  a lower  height.  A tree 
nest  is  reported  by  Browning  for  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  for 
June  2,  194$.  This  nest  was  about  3 y2  feet  up  in  a red  cedar  close 
to  the  trunk  (Ky.  Warbler,  22;  41-42,  1946).  The  tree  nesting  habit 
of  the  Towhee  was  considered  as  unusual  as  recently  as  1938  by 
Walkinshaw  (Wife.  Bull.,  50:  287),  who  reported  nests  as  follows: 
One  21  inches,  one  24  inches,  and  two  36  inches  above  the  ground. 

—JAMES  W.  HANCOCK,  Madisonville 
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NEST  OF  WOODCOCK  IN  MARSHALL  COUNTY 

On  March  17, 1948,  a young  farmer,  Charles  B.  Hiter,  flushed  an  un- 
known bird  from  a nest,  containing  four  eggs,  located  about  three 
miles  east  of  Benton  in  Marshall  County.  He  described  the  bird  to 
the  county  forester,  Robert  Rider,  who  thought  it  might  be  an 
interesting  find.  On  March  18,  I accompanied  Rider  and  Hiter  to  the 
nest.  The  bird  proved  to  be  a Woodcock  (Philohela  minor),  obviously 
incubating.  The  nest  was  located  in  a brushy  broomsedge  field  about 
fifty  feet  from  the  edge  of  a patch  of  woods.  It  was  at  the  base  of 
a persimmon  sapling.  The  incubating  bird  did  not  flush,  although 
we  approached  within  fifteen  feet  of  it.  On  April  4 I visited  the  site 
of  the  nest  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  DeLime.  The  nest  was  deserted. 
With  no  signs  of  recent  use.  We  examined  if  and  found  it  to  be 
composed  of  layers  of  dead  leaves  intermixed  with  grasses.  This 
made  a small  circular!  platform  two  to  three  inches  high.  Later  I 
found  out  that  Mr.  Hiter  had  reported  that  the  eggs  had  hatched 
shortly  after  our  visit  on  March  18.  The  parent  bird  had  remained 
with  its  chicks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nest  for  a day  or  two  before 
moving  elsewhere. 

Although  this  is  the  only  Woodcock  nest  that  I have  heard  of 
this  season,  at  least  six  broods  were  reported  from  Marshall  and 
Calloway  Counties  by  conservation  officers  and  others.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  the  Woodcock  is  still  a fairly  common  breeding  bird 
in  this  section. 

—JOHN  S.  MORSE,  Benton 


ALDER  FLYCATCHER  NESTING  AT  LOUISVILLE 

Although  the  1931  Check-List  of  the  American  Ornithologists 
Union  gives  the  breeding  range  of  the  Alder  Flycatcher  (Empidonax 
traillii  traillii)  south  to  Kentucky,  there  are  few  published  records  of 
its  actual  nesting  in  this  state.  We  would  like  to  record  the  nesting 
of  this  bird  at  Louisville. 

On  Mayl  4,  1937,  we  first  discovered  one  of  these  birds  singing 
in  the  area  around  Caperton’s  Swamp,  Jefferson  County,  near  Louis- 
ville. The  bird  was  definitely  giving  the  sneezy  “fitz-bew”  note 
which  Roger  Tory  Peterson  attributes  to  the  Alder  Flycatchers  he 
found  in  Ohio.  On  May  12,  two  of  the  birds  were  discovered,  and 
the  pair  was  watched  throughout  the  spring  and  summer.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  collect  either  bird,  as  we  wished  to  discover  its 
nest  if  possible.  In  this  we  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  birds  were 
not  seen  after  August. 

The  following  May,  the  birds  again  returned  to  the  swamp,  and 
again  we  made  the  search  for  the  nest  but  could  not  find  it.  How- 
ever, on  July  30,  1938,  we  found  the  adult  birds  feeding  four  young 
which  were  out  of  the  nest,  and  one  of  the  ipunhture  birds  was  col- 
lected. This  specimen  was  sent  to  the  Museum  of  Zoology  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  for  verification,  and  it  was  identified  by  Pierce 
Brodkorb  as  being  “traillii”. 

The  birds  did  not  return  in  the  spring  of  1939,  nor  have  they 
been  found  here  since  then. 

—BURT  L.  MONROE,  SR.,  Anchorage,  Ky.;  ROBERT  M.  MENGEL, 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
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AN  EARLY  WHIP-POOR-WILL  RECORD 

On  March  20,  1948,  at  5:15  A.  M.,  just  as  dawn  began  to  break, 
I heard  the  unmistakable  call  of  a Whip-poor-will  (Caprimulgus 
vociferus)  coming  from  a small  group  of  trees  in  the  rear  of  my 
house.  The  bird  called  about  eight  times,  paused  a few  seconds, 
called  twice,  then  ceased.  That  evening  at  6:20  P.  M.,  as  it  grew 
dark,  it  began  again  and  called  at  intervals  for  about  fifteen  minutes. 
It  has  not  been  heard  since. 

This  record  appears  to  me  to  be  unusual  for  two  reasons:  first, 
it  is  the  earliest  record  for  this  species  in  Kentucky.  (Wilson  at 
Bowling  Green  reported  it  on  March  23,  1945,  and  Amy  Deane  and 
Helen  Peil  on  March  29  at  Otter  Creek);  second,  my  home  is  located 
well  within  the  city  limits,  and  it  seems  unusual  to  find  the  bird  in 
such  a populated  district,  particularly  since  it  apparently  spent  the 
day  there.  I have  always  associated  the  Whip-poor-will  with  wooded 
hills  which  are  broken  with  only  occasional  farm-sites. 

On  the  evening  above  noted,  I was  in  the  yard  working  in  my 
garden  for  about  an  hour  and  must  have  been  within  fifteen  feet  or 
less  of  the  bird  most  of  the  time.  The  bird  began  to  call  while  I 
was  on  my  way  to  the  house,  scarcely  more  than  fifty  feet  from 
me  at  the  time.— JAMES  BOSWELL  YOUNG,  Louisville. 

A SPRING  FIELD  TRIP  AT  SLEEPY  HOLLOW 

On  Sunday,  April  18,  1948,  the  Beckham  Bird  Club  of  Louisville, 
Chapter  of  the  K.  O.  S.,  held  its  all-day  spring  field  trip  at  Sleepy 
Hollow,  with  headquarters  at  the  home  of  the  Walter  Shackletons. 
The  weather  was  clear,  sunny,  and  moderately  warm.  There  was  a 
large  attendance,  and  many  small  groups  went  out  separately,  in- 
cluding three  boat-loads  on  the  lake.  The  leaders  were:  Floyd 
Carpenter,  Carl  Cornett,  Otto  Dietrich,  Harvey  Lovell,  Howard 
Mitchell,  Burt  Monroe,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Mabel  Slack,  Mrs.  Anne 
Stamm,  Charles  Thacher,  and  Audrey  Wright. 

In  the  afternoon,  a special  treat  was  afforded  the  members 
when  Burt  Monroe  and  Basil  Doerhoefer  brought  over  their  two 
falcons  and  an  immature  Red-tailed  Hawk.  One  of  the  falcons  is  a 
ten-year-old  Goshawk,  “Susie,”  an  American  bird  from  Colorado. 
The  other  (Bliksem)  is  an  immature  European  goshawk  in  its  first 
molt.  Monroe  and  Doerhoefer  demonstrated  calling  the  birds  to 
their  gloved  wrists  and  explained  some  of  the  methods  of  training 
and  flying  hawks.  Each  bird,  with  jesses  on  her  legs,  was  placed 
on  a perch,  attached  by  a leash,  secured  with  a snap  and  swivel  to  the 
free  end  of  the  strap.  When  it  came  time  to  take  the  hawks  back 
home,  one  was  hooded  with  the  brightly-plumed  leather  hood.  The 
bird  sat  very  quietly  in  the  back  seat  of  the  car  when  its  eyes  were 
thus  covered. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dick  Bird,  of  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  wild 
life  photographers,  were  guests  of  honor.  Mr.  Bird  had  lectured  at 
the  K.  E.  A.  Friday  afternoon  and  for  the  K.  S.  N.  H.  Friday  evening. 

Among  others  a nest  of  the  Carolina  Wren  was  located  and  its 
five  eggs  noted.  A Phoebe  was  incubating  on  a nest  near  the  lake 
and  did  not  leave  when  approached  closely.  A Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher 
was  observed  building  a nest  on  a branch  over  the  lake.  One  group 
reported  seeing  twenty-five  Towhees  together  in  a field. 

The  following  sixty-nine  species  of  birds  were  reported: 

Pied-billed  Grebe,  Green  Heron,  Blue-winged  Teal,  Turkey  Vulture, 
Black  Vulture,  Broad-winged  Hawk,  Marsh  Hawk,  Osprey,  Sparrow 
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Hawk  Virginia  Rail,  Sora,  Coot,  Killdeer,  Wilson’s  Snipe,  Solitary  Sand- 
piper, Greater  Yellowlegs,  Mourning  Dove,  Nighthawk,  Chimney  Swift, 
Flicker,  Pileated  Woodpecker,  Red- bellied  Woodpecker,  Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker,  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Downy  Woodpecker,  Eastern  King- 
bird, Phoebe,  Horned  Lark,  Bam  Swallow,  Blue  Jay,  Crow,  Carolina 
Chickadee,  Tufted  Titmouse,  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  House  Wren, 
Bewick’s  Wren,  Carolina  Wren,  Mockingbird,  Brown  Thrasher,  Robin, 
Bluebird,  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher,  Migrant  Shrike,  Starling,  White- 
eyed Vireo,  Yellow- throated  Vireo,  Frothonotary  Warbler,  Myrtle 
Warbler,  Yellow- throated  Warbler,  Louisiana  Water- thrush,  Kentucky 
Warbler,  English  Sparrow,  Meadowlark,  Red-wing,  Bronzed  Grackle, 
Cowbird,  Cardinal,  Indigo  Bunting,  Purple  Finch,  Goldfinch,  Eastern 
Towhee,  Grasshopper  Sparrow,  Vesper  Sparrow,  Slate-colored  Junco, 
Chipping  Sparrow,  Field  Sparrow,  White-throated  Sparrow,  Swamp 
Sparrow,  Song  Sparrow. — ELIZABETH  C.  SHACKLETON,  Sleepy 
Hollow,  Prospect. 

****** 

MIGRATION  BIRD  COUNT,  SPRING  OF  1948 

Edited  by  Gordon  Wilson,  Bowling  Green 

MURRAY,  April  24-25.  Two  morning  trips  with  Field  Biology 
Class  (2  groups,  27  students)  on  and  near  Murray  State  College 
campus  on  April  24;  afternoon  of  same  day  at  Kentucky  Dam.  On 
April  25  on  College  Farm,  on  Clark’s  River  on  Hazel  Highway,  and 
at  the  junction  of  Blood  River  Embayment  and  Kentucky  Lake. 
Temp,  range  for  two  days,  72-84.  Fair  both  days;  south  and  south- 
east winds.  Common  Loon,  Double-crested  Cormorant,  Great  Blue 
Heron,  Wood  Duck(?)  and  8 ducklings,  Mallard,  Blue-winged  Teal, 
Red-breasted  Merganser,  Turkey  Vulture,  Red-tailed  Hawk,  Red- 
shouldered Hawk,  Broad-winged  Hawk,  Sparrow  Hawk,  Bob-white, 
Killdeer,  Wilson’s  Snipe,  Greater  Yellow-legs,  Ring-billed  Gull,  Herr- 
ing Gull, Common  Tern,  Black  Tern,  Mourning  Dove,  Screech  Owl, 
Barred  Owl,  Whip-poor-will,  Chuck- will’ s-widow,  Chimney  Swift, 
Ruby- throated  Hummingbird,  Kingfisher,  Flicker,  Pileated  Wood- 
pecker, Red-headed  Woodpecker,  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  Downy 
Woodpecker,  Kingbird,  Crested  Flycatcher,  Phoebe,  Acadian  Fly- 
catcher, Least  Flycatcher,  Horned  Lark,  Bank  Swallow  ( ? ) , Rough- 
winged Swallow,  Bam  Swallow,  Tree  Swallow,  Cliff  Swallow,  Purple 
Martin,  Blue  Jay,  Crow,  Carolina  Chickadee,  White-breasted  Nut- 
hatch, Bewick  Wren,  Carolina  Wren,  Mockingbird,  Catbird,  Brown 
Thrasher,  Robin,  Wood  Thrush,  Hermit  Thrush,  Olive-backed  Thrush, 
Gray-cheeked  Thrush,  Bluebird,  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher,  American 
Pipit,  Cedar  Waxwing,  Migrant  Shrike,  Starling,  Yellow- throated 
Vireo,  White-eyed  Vireo,  Red-eyed  Vireo,  Myrtle  Warbler,  Palm  War- 
bler, Water- thrush,  Maryland  Yellow- throat,  Yellow-breasted  Chat, 
Black-poll  Warbler,  Cerulean  Warbler,  Kentucky  Warbler,  English 
Sparrow,  Meadowlark,  Red-wing,  Orchard  Oriole,  Bronzed  Grackle, 
Cowbird,  Summer  Tanager,  Scarlet  Tanager,  Indigo  Bunting,  Gold- 
finch, Cardinal,  Towhee,  Savannah  Sparrow,  Grasshopper  Sparrow, 
Chipping  Sparrow,  Field  Sparrow,  Song  Sparrow,  Swamp  Sparrow, 
White-crowned  Sparrow,  White-throated  Sparrow,  Slate-colored 
Junco,  Green  Heron.  We  certainly  hit  a wave  of  swallows.  I have 
never  seen  so  many  in  the  spring  migration. — TWENTY -SEVEN 
FIELD  BIOLOGY  STUDENTS,  KATHLEEN  KEY,  and  GRACE 
WYATT  (compiler). 

MURRAY,  May  1-2.  Kentucky  Dam  on  May  1;  College  Farm, 
Clark's  River,  Blood  River  Junction  with  Kentucky  Lake  on  May  2. 
Temp.  70  on  first  day,  75-85  second  day;  overcast,  with  heavy  rain 
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in  afternoon  of  second  day.  Slight  south  wind  on  May  1 ; periodically 
stiff  wind  from  south  to  southeast  on  May  2.  Common  Loon,  Double- 
crested  Cormorant,  Great  Blue  Heron,  Green  Heron,  Wood  Duckr 
Mallard,  Blue-winged  Teal,  Red-breasted  Merganser,  Turkey  Vulture, 
Red-tailed  Hawk,  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  Sparrow  Hawk,  Bob-white, 
Killdeer,  Wilson’s  Snipe,  Spotted  Sandpiper,  Solitary  Sandpiper, 
WMte-rumped  Sandpiper,  Sanderling,  Lesser  Yellow-legs,  Greater 
Yellow-legs,  Ring- billed  Gull,  Herring  Gull,  Black  Tern,  Mourning 
Dove,  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo*  Screech  Owl,  Barred  Owl,  Whip-poor-will, 
Chuck-will’s- widow,  Nighthawk,  Chimney  Swift,  Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird,  Kingfisher,  Flicker,  Pileated  Woodpecker,  Red-headed 
Woodpecker,  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Downy 
Woodpecker,  Kingbird,  Crested  Flycatcher,  Phoebe,  Acadian  Fly- 
catcher, Least  Flycatcher,  Wood  Pewee,  Horned  Lark,  Rough- winged 
Swallow,  Barn  Swallow,  Tree  Swallow,  Cliff  Swallow,  Purple  Martin, 
Blue  Jay,  Crow,  Carolina  Chickadee,  Bewick’s  Wren,  Carolina  Wren, 
Mockingbird,  Catbird,  Brown  Thrasher,  Robin,  Wood  Thrush,  Hermit 
Thrush,  Olive-backed  Thrush,  Gray-cheeked  Thrush,  Bluebird,  Blue- 
gray  Gnatcatcher,  Cedar  Waxwing,  Migrant  Shrike,  Starling,  Yellow- 
throated  Vireo,  White-eyed  Vireo,  Red-eyed  Vireo,  Blue-headed  Vireo, 
Myrtle  Warbler,  Palm  Warbler,  Louisiana  Water-thrush,  Yellow- 
throat,  Yellow- breasted  Chat,  Black-poll  Warbler,  Cerulean  Warbler, 
Kentucky  Warbler,  Yellow  Warbler,  Oven-bird,  American  Redstart, 
English  Sparrow,  Bob-o-link,  Meadowlark,  Red-wing,  Orchard  Oriole, 
Baltimore  Oriole,  Grackle,  Cowbird,  Scarlet  Tanager,  Summer 
Tanager,  Indigo  Bunting,  Dickcissel,  Goldfinch,  Cardinal,  Red-eyed 
Towhee,  Savannah  Sparrow,  Grasshopper  Sparrow,  Chipping  Spar- 
row, Field  Sparrow,  White-crowned  Sparrow,  White-throated  Spar- 
row, Swamp  Sparrow.  Total,  109  species.  Other  species  seen  near 
count:  Semipalmated  Plover,  May  4;  Black  Tern,  May  4;  Veery,  late 
April;  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  April  30. — VIRGINIA  GRAY,  KATH- 
LEEN KEY,  and  GRACE  WYATT  (compiler). 

MARION,  May  22-23.  River  bottom,  uplands,  woods,  lakes, 
fields.  Temp.  65;  clear.  Great  Blue  Heron,  Green  Heron,  Wood  Duck, 
Turkey  Vulture,  Black  Vulture,  Red-shouldei-ed  Hawk,  Sparrow 
Hawk,  Bob- white,  Semipalmated  Plover,  Killdeer,  Solitary  Sandpiper, 
Lesser  Yellow-legs,  Least  Sandpiper,  Semipalmated  Sandpiper,  Mourn- 
ing Dove,  Yellow- billed  Cuckoo,  Screech  Owl,  Barred  Owl,  Night- 
hawk,  Chimney  Swift,  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird,  Belted  King- 
fisher, Flicker,  Pileated  Woodpecker,  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  Hairy 
Woodpecker,  Downy  Woodpecker,  Kingbird,  Crested  Flycatcher, 
Phoebe,  Least  Flycatcher,  Wood  Pewee,  Horned  Lark,  Rough-winged 
Swallow,  Barn  Swallow,  Purple  Martin,  Blue  Jay,  Crow,  Carolina 
Chickadee,  Tufted  Titmouse,  Brown  Creeper,  Bewick’s  Wren,  Carolina 
Wren,  Mockingbird,  Catbird,  Brown  Thrasher,  RObiri,  Wood  Thrush, 
Bluebird,  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher,  Cedar  Waxwing,  Migrant  Shrike, 
Starling,  White-eyed  Vireo,  Red-eyed  Vireo,  Prothonotary  Warbler, 
Tennessee  Warbler,  Yellow  Warbler,  Louisiana  Water- thrush,  Ken- 
tucky Warbler,  Yellow- throat,  Yellow-breasted  Chat,  English  Spar- 
row, Meadowlark*  Red-wing,  Orchard  Oriole,  Grackle,  Cowbird,  Sum- 
mer Tanager,  Cardinal,  Indigo  Bunting,  Dickcissel,  Goldfinch,  Tow- 
hee, Chipping  Sparrow,  Field  Sparrow,  White-crowned  Sparrow, 
Swamp  Sparrow,  Song  Sparrow.  Total,  79  species. — DR.  J.  TRAVIS, 
C.  L.  FRAZER,  DR.  T.  ATCHISON  FRAZER. 

PROVIDENCE,  April  18  and  also  May  2.  Dawn  to  dusk.  Same 
territory  as  usual.  Some  observations  noted:  Migrant  Shrike  feed- 
ing five  youngs  Wood  Duck  with  a fleet.  Of  twenty  ducklings;  Warb- 
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ling  Vireo  reinforcing  last-year’s  nest  (damaged  by  this-year’s  storm) 
and  using  it;  dead  female  Myrtle  Warbler  found  near  a garden  where 
poison  had  been  put  out  for  bean  beetles.  Pied-billed  Grebe,  Great 
Blue  Heron,  American  Egret,  Little  Blue  Heron,  Green  Heron,  Black- 
crowned  Night  Heron,  Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron,  Common  Mal- 
lard, Wood  Duck,  Turkey  Vulture,  Black  Vulture,  Sharp-shinned 
Hawk,  Cooper’s  Hawk,  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  Broad-winged  Hawk, 
Marsh  Hawk,  Sparrow  Hawk,  Bob-white,  Coot,  Killdeer,  Spotted 
Sandpiper,  Solitary  Sandpiper,  Rock  Dove,  Mourning  Dove,  Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo,  Black-billed  Cuckoo,  Screech  Owl,  Great  Horned  Owl, 
Chuck- will’s- widow,  Whip-poor-will,  Nighthawk,  Chimney  Swift, 
Ruby- throated  Hummingbird,  Belted  Kingfisher,  Flicker,  Pileated 
Woodpecker,  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  Red-headed  Woodpecker, 
Hairy  Woodpecker,  Downy  Woodpecker,  Kingbird,  Crested  Fly- 
catcher, Phoebe,  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher,  Least  Flycatcher, 
Wood  Pewee,  Horned  Lark,  Rough-winged  Swallow,  Barn  Swal- 
low, Tree  Swallow,  Purple  Martin,  Blue  Jay,  Crow,  Caro- 
lina Chickadee  ( ? ) , Tufted  Titmouse,  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  Brown 
Creeper,  House  Wren,  Bewick’s  Wren,  Carolina  Wren,  Mockingbird, 
Catbird,  Brown  Thrasher,  Robin,  Wood  Thrush,  Olive-backed  Thrush, 
Gray-cheeked  Thrush,  Veery,  Bluebird,  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher,  Ruby- 
crowned  Kinglet,  American  Pipit,  Cedar  Waxwing,  Migrant  Shrike, 
Starling,  White-eyed  Vireo,  Yellow- throated  Vireo,  Red-eyed  Vireo, 
Warbling  Vireo,  Prothonotary  Warbler,  Tennessee  Warbler,  Orange- 
crowned  Warbler (?),  Nashville  Warbler,  Yellow  Warbler,  Magnolia 
Warbler,  Cape  May  Warbler,  Myrtle  Warbler,  Cerulean  Warbler,  Black- 
burnian Warbler,  Prairie  Warbler,  Palm  Warbler,  Northern,  Water- 
thrush,  Yellow- throat,  Yellow-breasted  Chat,  American  Redstart, 
English  Sparrow,  Bobolink,  Meadowlark,  Red-wing,  Rusty  Blackbird, 
Orchard  Oriole,  Baltimore  Oriole,  Graekle,  Cowbird,  Scarlet  Tanager, 
Summer  Tanager,  Cardinal,  Indigo  Bunting,  Dickcissel,  Goldfinch, 
Towhee,  Bachman’s  Sparrow,  Slate-colored  Junco,  Chipping  Sparrow, 
Field  Sparrow,  White-crowned  Sparrow,  White-throated  Sparrow, 
Savannah  Sparrow,  Swamp  Sparrow,  Song  Sparrow.  Total  species 
for  the  two  counts,  122— TRUDA  SIGLER  CORBIN,  MRS.  HENRY 
PARRISH,  DR.  SUSIE  HOLDMAN  GILCHRIST,  DORA  WYATT, 
THOMAS  A.  SEMPLE,  and  SUE  WYATT-SEMPLE  (compiler). 

MADISONVILLE,  May  3.  4:00  A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M.  Eight  lakes 
at  Madisonville  and  Earlington,  Clear  Creek,  open  country,  streets, 
and  cattail  marshes.  J.  W.  H.  alone!  most  of  day,  accompanied  by 
K.  H.  in  late  afternoon.  Weather:  cloudy;  light  northeast  wind; 
temp.  48-69.  Common  Loon,  Pied-billed  Grebe,  Green  Heron,  Blue- 
winged Teal,  Lesser  Scaup  Duck,  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  Osprey,  Spar- 
row Hawk,  Bob-white,  Killdeer,  Spotted  Sandpiper,  Solitary  Sandpiper, 
Greater  Yellow-legs,  Lesser  Yellow-legs,  Pectoral  Sandpiper,  Mourning 
Dove,  Chuck- will’s- widow,  Whip-poor-will,  Nighthawk,  Chimney  Swift. 
Belted  Kingfisher,  Flicker,  Pileated  Woodpecker,  Red-bellied  Wood- 
pecker, Red-headed  Woodpecker,  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Downy  Wood- 
pecker, Kingbird,  Crested  Flycatcher,  Phoebe,  Wood  Pewee,  Horned 
Lark,  Rough- winged  Swallow,  Barn  Swallow,  Purple  Martin,  Blue 
Jay,  Crow,  Carolina  Chickadee,  Tufted  Titmouse,  White-breasted  Nut- 
hatch, House  Wren,  Bewick’s  Wren,  Carolina  Wren,  Long-billed  Marsh 
Wren,  Mockingbird,  Catbird,  Brown  Thrasher,  Robin,  Wood  Thrush, 
Olive-backed  Thrush,  Gray-cheeked  Thrush,  Bluebird,  Blue-gray  Gnat- 
catcher,  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  Cedar  Waxwing,  Starling,  White-eyed 
Vireo,  Yellow- throated  Vireo,  Red-eyed  Vireo,  Warbling  Vireo,  Black 
and  White  Warbler,  Prothonotary  Warbler,  Blue-winged  Warbler, 
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Tennessee  Warbler,  Nashville  Warbler,  Parula  Warbler,  Yellow-Warb- 
ler, Myrtle  Warbler,  Black-throated  Green  Warbler,  Cerulean  Warb- 
ler, Sycamore  Warbler,  Chestnut-sided  Warbler,  Prairie  Warbler, 
Palm  Warbler,  Oven-bird,  Northern  Water-thrush,  Louisiana  Water- 
thrush,  Kentucky  Warbler,  Yellow- throat,  Yellow-breasted  Chat, 
Hooded  Warbler,  American  Redstart,  English  Sparrow,  Meadowlark, 
Red-wing,  Orchard  Oriole,  Baltimore  Oriole,  Grackle,  Cowbird,  Scarlet 
Tanager,  Summer  Tanager,  Cardinal,  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  Indigo 
Bunting,  Goldfinch,  Red-eyed  Towhee,  Chipping  Sparrow,  Field 
Sparrow,  White-throated  Sparrow,  Swamp  Sparrow.  Total  for  count, 
100.  Other  species  recorded  April  30-May  7:  Great  Blue  Heron, 
American  Bittern,  Ruddy  Duck,  Turkey  Vulture,  Rock  Dove,  Barred 
Owl,  Ruby- throated  Hummingbird,  Acadian  Flycatcher,  Worm-eating 
Warbler,  Black-poll  Warbler,  White-crowned  Sparrow,  Lincoln’s  Spar- 
row. Total  for  period,  112  species.  Sora,  on  April  22;  also  Coot  on 
same  date;  Yellow- billed  Cuckoo  and  Magnolia  Warbler,  May  12. 
Northern  Water-thrush  not  so  rare  as  usual  this  spring.  Because 
of  considerable  burning  along  the  shore,  the  Song  Sparrow  is  not 
to  be  found  at  Atkinson  Lake  this  season. — KATHRYN  and  JAMES 
W.  HANCOCK. 

BOWLING  GREEN,  April  23-24.  Overnight  camp  at  Mouth  of 
Gasper  and  next  morning  at  McElroy  and  Chaney  Farms.  Weather, 
warm;  wind,  south,  slight;  clear,  then  cloudy.  Pied-billed  Grebe, 
Green  Pleron,  Mallard,  Black  Duck,  Baldpate,  Blue-winged  Teal, 
Shoveller,  Turkey  Vulture,  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  Broad-winged 
Hawk,  Osprey,  Bob- white,  Coot,  Killdeer,  Wilson’s  Snipe,  Solitary 
Sandpiper,  Mourning  Dove,  Barred  Owl,  Chuck- will’ s-widow,  Whip- 
poor-will,  Nighthawk,  Chimney  Swift,  Flicker,  Pileated  Woodpecker, 
Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  Red-headed  Woodpecker,  Hairy  Woodpecker, 
Downy  Woodpecker,  Kingbird,  Crested  Flycatcher,  Phoebe,  Homed 
Lark,  Rough-winged  Swallow,  Bara  Swallow,  Blue  Jay,  Crow,  Caro- 
lina Chickadee,  Tufted  Titmouse,  Bewick’s  Wren,  Carolina  Wren, 
Mockingbird,  Catbird,  Brown  Thrasher,  Robin,  Wood  Thrush,  Gray- 
cheeked  Thrush,  Bluebird,  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher,  Cedar  Waxwing, 
Starling,  White-eyed  Vireo,  Yellow- throated  Vireo,  Blue-headed  Vireo, 
Red-eyed  Vireo,  Warbling  Vireo,  Black  and  White  Warbler, 
Prothonotary  Warbler,  Worm-eating  Warbler,  Blue-winged  Warbler, 
Nashville  Warbler,  Yellow  Warbler,  Myrtle  Warbler,  Black-throated 
Green  Warbler,  Cerulean  Warbler,  Sycamore  Warbler,  Chestnut-sided 
Warbler,  Prairie  Warbler,  Palm  Warbler,  Louisiana  Water-thrush, 
Kentucky  Warbler,  Yellow- throat,  Yellow-breasted  Chat,  Hooded 
Warbler,  English  Sparrow,  Meadowlark,  Red-wing,  Orchard  Oriole, 
Baltimore  Oriole,  Grackle,  Cowbird,  Scarlet  Tanager,  Summer 
Tanager,  Cardinal,  Indigo  Bunting,  Dickcissel,  Goldfinch,  Towhee, 
Savannah  Sparrow,  Grasshopper  Sparrow,  Leconte’s  Sparrow,  Hen- 
slow’s  Sparrow,  Lark  Sparrow,  Bachman’s  Sparrow,  Chipping  Spar- 
row, Field  Sparrow,  White-crowned  Sparrow,  White- throated  Spar- 
row, Swamp  Sparrow.  Other  species  recorded  within  a week  of  the 
count:  Black-crowned  Night  Heron,  Red-head,  Ring-necked  Duck, 
Lesser  Scaup,  Ruddy  Duck,  Black  Vulture,  Red-tailed  Hawk,  Sparrow 
Hawk,  Belted  Kingfisher,  Purple  Martin,  Winter  Wren,  Hermit 
Thrush,  Migrant  Shrike,  Bobolink,  Purple  Finch.  Total  for  period. 
113  species.  The  water  species  were  far  below  what  I had  expected, 
largely  because  several  farm  tractors  were  in  operation  near  the 
lakes  when  I visited  them.  Finding  the  Leconte’s  Sparrow  for  the 
second  season  in  my  life  partially  repaid  me  for  the  poor  showing 
of  water  birds. — GORDON  WILSON. 
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MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL,  PARK,  April  30-May  2.  Week- 
end camp  from  late  Friday  afternoon  to  late  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
species  starred  were  found  just  beyond  the  park  area,  but  not  in  the 
park  itself.  Very  warm  and  rainy,  with  a heavy  rain  on  the  night 
of  May  2;  strong  southwest  wind  on  May;  2.  Green  Heron,  *Blue- 
winged  Teal,  Turkey  Vulture,  Black  Vulture,  Cooper’s  Hawk,  Broad- 
winged Hawk,  Bob- white,  *Killdeer,  * Solitary  Sandpiper,  Mourning 
Dove,  Yellow- billed  Cuckoo,  Barred  Owl,  Whip-poor-will,  Nighthawk, 
Chimney  Swift,  Ruby- throated  Hummingbird,  Flicker,  Pileated  Wood- 
pecker, Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  "Red-headed  Woodpecker,  Hairy 
Woodpecker,  Downy  Woodpecker,  Kingbird,  Crested  Flycatcher,  Phoe- 
be, Acadian  Flycatcher,  Wood  Pewee,  Rough-winged  Swallow,  *Barn 
Swallow,  Purple  Martin,  Blue  Jay,  Crow,  Carolina  Chickadee,  Tufted 
Titmouse,  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  *Bewick’s  Wren,  Carolina  Wren, 
Mockingbird,  Catbird,  Brown  Thrasher,  Robin,  Wood  Thrush,  Olive- 
backed  Thrush,  Gray-cheeked  Thrush,  Veery,  Bluebird,  Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher,  *Cedar  Waxwing,  * Starling,  White-eyed  Vireo,  Yellow- 
throated  Vireo,  Blue-headed  Vireo,  Red-eyed  Vireo,  * Warbling  Vireo, 
Black  and  White  Warbler,  Prothonotary  Warbler,  Worm-eating  War- 
bler, Blue-winged  Warbler,  Tennessee  Warbler,  Nashville  Warbler, 
Parula  Warbler,  Yellow  Warbler,  Magnolia  Warbler,  Myrtle  War- 
bler, Black-throated  Green  Warbler,  Cerulean  Warbler,  Sycamore 
Warbler,  Chestnut-sided  Warbler,  Black-poll  Warbler,  Prairie  War- 
bler, Palm  Warbler,  Oven-bird,  Louisiana  Water-thrush,  Kentucky 
Warbler,  Yellow- throat,  Yellow-breasted  Chat,  Hooded  Warbler, 
American  Redstart,  House  Sparrow,  *Meadowlark,  Red-wing,  Orchard 
Oriole.  Baltimore  Oriole,  *Graekle,  Cowbird,  Scarlet  Tanager,  Sum- 
mer Tanager,  Cardinal,  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  Indigo!  Bunting, 
*Dickcissel,  Goldfinch,  Towhee,  Bachman’s  Sparrow,  Chipping  Spar- 
row, Field  Sparrow,  White-throated  Sparrow.  Total  for  park,  85 
species;  outside  the  park,  10;  grand  total  for  week-end,  95. — DR. 
RUSSELL  STARR,  Glasgow,  and  GORDON  WILSON,  Bowling  Green 
(compiler). 

LOUISVILLE,  May  9.  Indian  Hills,  River  Road,  open  fields,  to 
Anchorage.  6:30  to  6:30.  Temp.  65-82;  fair.  Parties  met  at 
Piepers’  home  on  River  Road  for  lunch  and  compilation  of  results. 
Green  Heron,  Black-crowned  Night  Heron,  Green-winged  Teal,  Wood 
Duck,  Hooded  Merganser,  Turkey  Vulture,  Black  Vulture,  Cooper’s 
Hawk,  Red-tailed  Hawk,  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  Osprey,  Sparrow 
Hawk,  Bob-white,  Killdeer,  Wilson’s  Snipe,  Spotted  Sandpiper,  Soli- 
tary Sandpiper,  Lesser  Yellow-legs,  Mourning  Dove,  Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo,  Barred  Owl,  Nighthawk,  Chimney  Swift,  Ruby- throated 
Hummingbird,  Belted  Kingfisher,  Flicker,  Red-bellied  Woodpecker, 
Red-headed  Woodpecker,  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Downy  Woodpecker, 
Kingbird,  Crested  Flycatcher,  Phoebe,  Acadian  Flycatcher,  Wood 
Pewee,  Homed  Lark,  Bank  Swallow,  Rough-winged  Swallow,  Bam 
Swallow,  Purple  Martin,  Blue  Jay,  Crow,  Carolina  Chickadee,  Tufted 
Titmouse,  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  House  Wren,  Bewick’s  Wren, 
Carolina  Wren,  Mockingbird,  Catbird,  Brown  Thrasher,  Robin,  Wood 
Thrush,  Olive-backed  Thrush,  Gray-cheeked  Thrush,  Veery,  Bluebird, 
Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher,  Cedar  Waxwing,  Starling,  White-eyed  Vireo, 
Yellow-throated  Vireo,  Red-eyed  Vireo,  Warbling  Vireo,  Black  and 
White  Warbler,  Prothonotary  Warbler,  Tennessee  Warbler,  Nashville 
Warbler,  Yellow  Warbler,  Magnolia  Warbler,  Black- throated  Blue 
Warbler,  Myrtle  Warbler,  Black-throated  Green  Warbler,  Cerulean 
Warbler,  Blackburnian  Warbler,  Sycamore  Warbler,  Chestnut-sided 
Warbler,  Black-poll  Warbler,  Palm  Warbler,  Northern  Water-thrush, 
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Louisiana  Water-thrush,  Kentucky  Warbler,  Yellow- throat,  Yellow- 
breasted Chat,  Wilson’s  Warbler,  Canada  Warbler,  American  Red- 
start, English  Sparrow,  Bobolink,  Meadowlark,  Red-wing,  Orchard 
Oriole,  Baltimore  Oriole,  Grackle,  Cowbird,  Scarlet  Tanager,  Summer 
Tanager,  Cardinal,  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  Indigo  Bunting,  Dick- 
cissel,  Goldfinch,  Towhee,  Savannah  Sparrow,  Grasshopper  Sparrow, 
Henslow’s  Sparrow,  Chipping  Sparrow,  Field  Sparrow,  White-crown- 
ed Sparrow,  White- throated  Sparrow,  Swamp  Sparrow,  Song  Spar- 
row. Total,  113  species.— J.  BAINS,  MR.  and  MRS.  LEONARD 
BRECHER,  MAT  BRUHN,  FLOYD  S.  CARPENTER,  MR.  and  MRS. 
OTTO  DIETRICH,  HARVEY  B.  LOVELL,  JOHN  LOVELL,  WALTON 
JACKSON,  BURT  MONROE,  SR.,  BURT  MONROE,  JR.,  LOUIS 
PIEPER,  MARIE  PIEPER,  EVELYN  SCHNEIDER,  MABEL 
SLACK,  MR.  and  MRS.  FRED  W.  STAMM,  ROBERT  STEILBERG, 
CHARLES  STRULL,  FAN  TABLER,  MR.  and  MRS.  S.  CHARLES 
THACHER,  AUDREY  WRIGHT  (compiler),  HENRY  ZIMMER. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


James  W.  Hancock  writes  from  Madisonville  that  the  following 
warblers  arrived  early  this  spring:  Blue-winged  on  April  8,  Cerulean 
Warbler,  April  15;  Prairie  Warbler,  April  12;  and  Yellow- breasted 
Chat,  April  21.  He  further  writes,  “My  partial  albino  Song  Sparrow 
did  return,  being  first  seen  on  November  11,  exactly  one  year  from 
the  date  of  discovery.  The  bird  was,  surprisingly  enough,  much 
whiter  than  it  was  last  season,  yet  appeared  to  have  some  brown 
feathers  in  the  wings  and  the  central  tail  feathers.  It  disappeared  on 
December  8,  and  I have  not  seen  it  since.” 

COUNTING  BIRDS  ACROSS  THE  MOON.— George  H.  Lowery 
of  Louisiana  State  University  sponsored  a study  of  bird  migration 
this  spring  by  counting  through  a telescope  birds  as  seen  flying 
across  the  moon.  Thirty  stations  were  operated  by  ornithologists 
and  astronomers  throughout  the  North  American  Continent  in  one 
of  the  greatest  examples  of  cooperative  research  yet  demonstrated 
in  field  biology.  In  Louisville  Mr.  Charles  Strull  of  2100  Murray 
furnished  a fine  5-inch  refractor  telescope,  which  when  used  with  a 
60-power  eyepiece  proved  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  Burt  Monroe, 
Sr.,  directed  the  compilation  of  data.  The  nights  selected  because 
the  moon  was  full  were  on  April  21,  22,  and  23  and  on  May  22,  23, 
and  24.  Two  persons  were  necessary  at  all  times,  one  to  make  the 
observations,  and  the  other  to  record  the  time,  direction  of  flight, 
and  approximate  size  of  the  bird.  It  was  found  better  if  the  observer 
changed  off  every  20  to  30  minutes  to  prevent  eyestrain  and  increase 
accuracy.  Counting  lasted  about  7 hours  per  night  in  April,  and  6 
hours  in  May.  The  data  on  approximately  800  bird  flights  have 
been  sent  to  Mr.  Lowery  from  Louisville,  who  hopes  to  correlate  the 
observations  from  all  stations  soon.  It  is  planned  to  continue  these 
observations  during  the  fall  migrations  in  September,  October,  and 
November.  Any  ornithologist  in  the  state  who  has  access  to  a tele- 
scope should  write  to  Mr.  Lowery  concerning  participation.  Among 
the  group  in  Louisville  who  took  part  in  the  nocturnal  research 
were : Anne  Stamm,  Mabel  Slack,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Marie  Pieper, 
Otto  K.  Dietrich,  Leonard  Brecher,  Thomas  Merimee,  Harvey  Lovell, 
Burt  Monroe,  Sr.,  and  Jr.,  Louis  Pieper,  Kenneth  Patterson,  Walter 
Shackleton. 
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SOME  RECORDS  OF  IMPORTANCE  TO  KENTUCKY 
ORNITHOLOGY 

By  Robert  M.  Mengel 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  make  available  a number 
of  records  which  add  to  the  present  knowledge  of  Kentucky 
ornithology.  These  have  accumulated  in  my  files  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  stem  from  two  principal  sources. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  small  collection  from  Logan 
County,  Kentucky,  made  by  George  C.  Embody  from 
1903-1906.  Embody’s  birds  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes  Memorial  Bird  Collection  at 
Cornell  University,  where  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
have  ample  opportunity  to  examine  them.  I have  limited 
discussion  of  the  Cornell  birds  to  specimens  which  seemed 
especially  important  to  me.  It  is  to  be  emphasized  that 
other  valuable  material,  upon  which  I shall  report  later,  is 
present  there.  It  is  fortunate  that  Embody’s  birds  have 
received  the  excellent  care  of  a good  museum.  The  present 
status  of  Kentucky  ornithology  would  be  somewhat  more 
advanced  if  other  early  collections,  Beckham’s,  for  example, 
had  received  similar  care  in  their  entirety. 

Since  all  of  Embody’s  specimens  are  from  the  general 
vicinity  of  Russellville,  in  Logan  County,  I have  given  no 
localities  in  the  text,  except  where  more  specific  details  are 
available.  To  avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  I have  referred 
to  the  aforementioned  collection  merely  as  “Cornell  collec- 
tion.” 

The  second  source  consists  of  records  accruing  from 
my  own  field  activities  in  various  parts  of  the  state  from 
1942  to  1946,  inclusive.  I have  not  included  records  of  birds 
collected  or  studied  in  collaboration  with  my  long-time 
associate,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  or  records  of  forms  previously 
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unrecorded  from  the  state,  as  this  would  overlap  with  other 
projects  now  in  progress.  Thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  George 
M.  Sutton,  Dr.  Dwain  Warner,  Mr.  Kenneth  Parkes,  and  to 
my  wife,  all  of  whom  have  helped  in  various  ways. 

Snowy  Egret.  Leucophoyx  thula  thula.  A number  of 
these  egrets  have  been  seen  at  various  points  in  Kentucky, 
particularly  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  River  (Monroe  and 
Mengel,  1939:  39),  in  recent  years.  I collected  a specimen, 
probably  the  first  extant  one  for  the  state,  on  August  23, 
1942,  one  mile  south  of  New  Madrid,  Mo.,  on  the  Mississippi 
River  in  Fulton  County,  Ky. 

Goshawk.  Accipiter  gentilis.  On  February  20,  1946, 
Karl  H.  Maslowski  and  I observed  an  adult  Goshawk  for 
about  ten  minutes  near  Glenview,  Jefferson  County.  I tried 
to  collect  the  bird,  but  without  success,  and  it  was  not  seen 
again  despite  a careful  watch.  Since  no  specimen  was  ob- 
tained, I offer  the  observation  not  as  an  absolute  record, 
but  as  an  indication  of  the  necessity  of  continued  watch- 
fulness for  this  northern  hawk.  Blincoe  (1920)  records 
an  adult  Goshawk  killed  in  Nelson  County  on  December  1, 
1918,  and  apparently  the  only  one  taken  in  the  state.  It  is 
desirable  to  learn  the  disposition  of  this  bird,  as  well  as  to 
secure  more  specimens. 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  Accipiter  striatus  velox.  Very 
few  specimens  of  this  little  hawk  have  actually  been  taken 
in  Kentucky.  Neither  Burt  Monroe  nor  I have  been  able  to 
collect  any  of  the  relatively  few  birds  we  have  seen  in  the 
state.  Therefore  it  is  of  interest  that  Embody  collected  a 
female  on  September  14,  1904  (Cornell  coll.). 

Pigeon  Hawk.  Falco  columbarius  columbarius . There 
is  an  immature  female,  taken  by  Embody  on  September  30, 
1904,  in  the  Cornell  collection.  I have  identified  it  as  this 
subspecies.  It  is  the  fourth  Kentucky  specimen  of  the 
Pigeon  Hawk  to  come  to  my  attention. 

Red-cockaded  Woodpecker.  Dendrocopos  borealis  bore- 
alis. This  species,  which  I first  located  in  Laurel  County  in 
1939  (Mengel,  1940),  was  still  present  at  the  time  of  my 
last  visit  to  the  area  in  1946.  To  four  specimens  already 
preserved,  Dwain  Warner  and  I added  two ; a fully  grown 
juvenile  female  on  July  4,  and  an  adult  male  on  July  6. 
We  recorded  several  small  bands  of  the  birds  in  an  area  of 
about  eight  square  miles.  On  December  27,  1940,  while  ac- 
companied by  Gerald  T.  Rogers,  I collected  an  adult  male  in 
the  same  locality,  attesting  to  the  sedentary  nature  of  the 
species. 
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Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher.  Empidonax  flaviventris . 
The  difficulty  of  field  identification  of  flycatchers  of  the 
genus  Empidonax,  amounting  to  virtual  impossibility  in  the 
fall,  makes  reliable  records  of  these  birds  in  Kentucky 
rather  scarce.  No  records  of  Empidonaces  during  migra- 
tion periods,  especially  autumnal,  should  be  considered 
thoroughly  acceptable  unless  authenticated  by  specimens. 
Therefore  I list  four  specimens. 

Embody  took  a male  on  September  17,  1904.  I secured 
a male  and  a female  on  August  26,  1942,  near  Prospect  in 
Oldham  County,  and  another  male  at  the  same  place  on 
August  30. 

Least  Flycatcher.  Empidonax  minimus.  I secured  a 
specimen  which  could  not  be  sexed  on  August  30,  1942,  near 
Prospect,  Oldham  County. 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher.  Nuttallornis  borealis.  On 
August  15,  1942,  I shot  a silent  individual  of  this  species 
near  the  summit  of  Big  Black  Mountain  in  Harlan  County. 
A long  search  failed  to  disclose  the  specimen,  which  had 
fallen  in  dense  undergrowth.  The  presence  of  this  bird 
should  not  be  construed  as  an  indication  of  a breeding  popu- 
lation, since  the  species  is  an  early  migrant. 

Western  Olive-backed  Thrush.  Hylocichla  ustulata, 
almae.  A female  taken  by  Embody  on  April  26,  1905,  and 
a male  May  5,  1906,  in  the  Cornell  collection,  have  been  re- 
ferred to  this  race  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Sutton.  Dr.  Wetmore 
(1940:  551-2)  records  the  subspecies  from  a number  of 
Kentucky  localities.  The  Embody  specimens  are  typical  of 
the  form  in  the  pallid  coloration  of  their  upperparts. 

Gray-cheeked  Thrush.  Hylocichla  minima  minima.  The 
rather  considerable  difficulty  of  accurately  distinguishing 
this  species  from  the  preceding  under  many  field  conditions 
makes  it  worthwhile  to  mention  two  specimens  at  Cornell. 
These  are  a female  taken  May  13,  1905,  at  Buena  Vista, 
and  a female  secured  May  23,  1906  (Embody).  Both  are 
typical  of  the  large,  western  race. 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet.  Regulus  calendula  calendula. 
On  September  6,  1942,  I took  a male  at  Glenview,  Jefferson 
County.  This  date  was  considerably  earlier  than  any  in 
Monroe’s  and  my  files. 

Philadelphia  Vireo.  Vireo  philadelphicus.  I collected 
a male  on  August  30,  1942,  near  Prospect,  Oldham  County. 
There  are  few  specimens  of  this  obscure  bird  from  the  state. 
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Bachman’s  Warbler.  Vermivora  bachmanii.  Embody 
(1907)  collected  five  specimens  and  a nest  with  three  eggs 
at  Wolf  Lick,  Logan  County.  These  seem  to  be  the  only 
preserved  specimens  for  the  state.  It  is  appropriate  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  these  five  specimens  are  safely 
stored  in  the  Cornell  collection.  Their  full  data  are  as  fol- 
lows : male,  May  22,  1906  (brilliant  adult)  ; male,  May  14, 
1906  (less  brilliant  adult)  ; female,  May  22,  1906  (very  dull 
plumage)  ; female,  May  14,  1906  (nest  and  three  fresh  eggs 
of  this  bird  collected)  ; male,  May  14,  1906. 

Pine  Siskin.  Spinus  pinus.  A flock  of  approximately 
ten  of  these  little  finches,  for  which  there  are  surprisingly 
few  Kentucky  records,  spent  the  afternoon  of  February  28, 
1946,  feeding  in  the  evergreen  shrubs  about  the  A.  D.  Allen 
home  at  Glenview,  Jefferson  County.  I succeeded  in  col- 
lecting a female. 

LeConte’s  Sparrow.  Passerherbulus  caudacutus.  Re- 
cords of  this  secretive  bird  are  always  greeted  with  pleasure. 
It  it  gratifying  to  record  the  presence  of  two  Logan  County 
specimens  in  the  Cornell  collection.  Embody  took  a winter 
male  there  December  28,  1903,  and  a second  male  on  March 
13,  1904,  making  a total  of  at  least  six  specimens  from  the 
state. 

Pine-woods  Sparrow.  Aimophila  aestivalis  subsp. 
There  are  two  sparrows  of  this  species  from  Logan  County 
in  the  Cornell  collection.  Both  males,  they  were  collected 
April  14,  1906.  In  addition,  I took  a singing  male  near 
Louisville,  Jefferson  County,  April  10,  1948,  and  recently 
examined  a worn  adult  male  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
Museum  of  Zoology  taken  by  Woodrow  Goodpaster  on  July 
28,  1946,  in  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  just  north  of  the  Ohio 
River.  Following  the  discussion  of  the  races  of  Aimophila 
aestivalis  presented  by  Dr.  Wetmore  (1939:  238),  I have 
gone  over  the  material  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
Museum  of  Zoology,  as  well  as  a series  from  Oklahoma  and 
elsewhere  kindly  made  available  to  me  by  Dr.  Sutton,  and 
compared  the  birds  from  (or  near)  Kentucky.  This  proce- 
dure has  resulted  in  several  tentative  conclusions.  (1)  The 
characters  which  separate  A.  a.  aestivalis  from  the  rest  of 
the  species  are  very  well  marked  and  readily  apparent.  (2) 
The  inter  gradation  of  A.  a.  bachmanii  with  A.  a.  illinoensis 
is  gradual  and  marked  by  considerable  variation  within 
given  populations.  This  variation  concerns  both  the  hue 
and  intensity  of  the  browns,  and  the  amount  of  black  streak- 
ing in  the  feathers.  I do  not  feel  that  the  last  word  has  yet 
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been  said  in  regard  to  the  variation  and  races  of  the  species, 
nor  am  I convinced  that  illinoensis,  as  currently  defined,  is 
worthy  of  recognition.  (3)  Considerable  Kentucky  collect- 
ing of  this  species  will  have  to  be  carried  out  before  the  true 
character  of  the  population,  and  the  details  of  its  variation, 
will  become  clear.  Unfortunately,  the  type  locality  of 
illinoensis  (Wabash  County,  Illinois)  lies  rather  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  form’s  range,  as  it  is  currently  stated  by  the 
A.  0.  U.  Check-list  Committee  (1944:  463).  Since  illinoen- 
sis is  a western,  or  northwestern,  subspecies  of  the  species, 
I suspect  that  neither  topotypical  specimens  from  Illinois, 
nor  birds  from  adjacent  areas  in  western  Kentucky  will 
display  the  extreme  of  pallid  coloration  or  reduction  of  black 
shown  by  at  least  some  individuals  from  farther  west. 

Wetmore  (1939:  239,  1940:  570)  has  identified  east 
Tennessee  specimens  and  a male  taken  April  21,  1938  in 
Meade  County,  Ky.,  as  bachmanii,  adding  that  they  are  all 
intermediate,  in  varying  degrees,  toward  illinoensis . 

In  the  light  of  material  available  to  me,  and  with  my 
present  concept  of  the  situation,  I have  identified  the  speci- 
mens; mentioned  above  as  follows:  Goodpaster’s  bird  from 
Clermont  Co.,  0.,  though  very  worn  and  somewhat  soiled, 
seems  typical  of  bachmanii . The  male  from  Jefferson 
County  is  identified  as  intermediate,  though  slightly  closer 
to  illinoensis.  The  two  birds  from  Logan  County  are  inter- 
esting. Taken  on  the  same  day  at  (presumably)  the  same 
locality,  they  are  quite  different.  There  is  no  clue  on  the 
labels  to  indicate  their  apparent  status,  but,  even  in  spite  of 
their  differences,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  they  were 
members  of  the  same  resident  population.  One,  very  rufous 
with  greatly  restricted  dorsal  black  streaking,  is  here  identi- 
fied as  closer  to  illinoensis;  the  other,  while  rather  pallid, 
shows  a great  deal  of  dorsal  black  and  is  considered  closer 
to  bachmanii . 
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FIELD  NOTES 


ANOTHER  CEDAR  WAXWING  NEST 

I discovered  the  nest  of  a Cedar  Waxwing  (Bombycilla  cedrorum) 
in  a sugar  maple  about  20  feet  high  near  my  kitchen  door  on  July 
6,  1947.  My  attention  was  attracted  to  the  tree  by  the  “lisping”  of 
the  3 young.  Our  home  is  about  one  and  one-half!  miles  from,  the 
Ohio  River  with  no  houses  in  between.  We  have  a red  cedar  tree  in 
the  yard  filled  with  berries,  which  probably  helped  attract  the  wax- 
wings. 

July  11.  During  the  week  thei  parents  have  been  busy  feeding 
the  nestlings.  Wild  cherries  seem  to  be  an  important  part  of  the 
diet.  The  young  have  grown  enormously.  I can  see  dark  about 
their  eyes,  stripes  on  their  chests  and  yellow  on  the  tips  of  the  tail 
feathers. 

July  13.  Nestlings  stretching  and  sitting  on  edge  of  nest. 
About  3 o’clock  one  fluttered  its  wings  and  hopped  out  onto  tree. 
By  four  o’clock  another  was  out,  and  when  I looked  again  later,  the 
third,  too,  had  left  the  nest.  All,  therefore,  left  the  nest  at  about  the 
same  time. 

July  14.  It  rained  hard  last  night.  The  fledglings  can  be  heard 
in  the  tree.  The  nest  has  remained  empty.  The  young  birds  did 
not  return  to  it  at  any  time  as  far  as  I could  determine.  One  parent 
was  noted  coming  in  with  ripe  cherries. 

The  fledglings  were  seen  or  heard  on  the  15th,  16th,  and  18th  of 
July. — MRS.  FAN  B.  TABLER,  2923  Riedling  Drive,  Louisville. 

* * * * * * 

SOME  MIGRATION  AND  NESTING  NOTES 

The  spring  and  early  summer  of  1948,  though  not  exceptional  in 
most  ways,  have  brought  me  several  new  experiences.  The  McElroy 
and  Chaney  Lakes  have  been  larger  than  in  any  season  since  the 
all-time  high  of  1937.  Water  birds  have  been  fairly  common  on  both 
of  them,  the  season  running  from  the  middle  of  February  until  the 
end  of  June.  I did  not  add  any  new  species  to  my  list  of  71  for  the 
lakes,  but  I did  get  some  second  and  third  records  that  I value: 
Dowitcher  (Limnodromus  griseus),  Red-backed  Sandpiper  (Erolia 
alpina  pacifica),  Ruddy  Turnstone  (Arenaria  interpret  morinella), 
and  Baird’s  Sandpiper  (Erolia  bairdii).  On  two  occasions  I saw  the 
young  of  the  Blue- winged  Teal  (Anas  discors) : 2 half-grown  young 
on  May  29  and  9 very  small  downy  young  on  June  5.  On  May  6 I 
found  10  downy  young  of  the  Wood  Duck  (Aix  sponsa),  a species 
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that  rather  commonly  nests  along  our  streams  but  not  previously 
found  nesting  on  the  temporary  lakes.  On  June  5 I also  found  2 
immature  Black-crowned  Night  Herons  (Nyeticorax  nyeticorax 
lioactli).  On  only  one  day  were  there  as  many  as  .2000  waterfowl 
on  the  lakes. 

Last  year  I recorded  the  House  Wren  (Troglodytes  aedon)  twice 
in  the  summer  on  a lot  not  far  from  my  house.  Again  this  summer 
T have  found  it  and  have  also  found  the  nesting  box  where  it 
raised  a brood  last  year  and  another  one  this  year.  Dr.  L.  Y. 
Lancaster  has  also  found  another  one  nesting  on  his  lot,  in  a part 
of  town  some  mile  and  a quarter  from  the  one  I found. 

Dr.  Lancaster  and  I found  another  nesting- box  nest  of  this 
species  at  the  home  of  Mr.  WilT  Thomas  in  late  June,  1948,  and  were 
assured  a full  brood  had  been  hatched  and  reared. 

The  Barn  Owl  (Tyto  alba)  is  one  of  the  rarest  species  in  my 
territory  if  one  judges  by  the  actual  number  of  times  it  has  been 
.seen.  On  June  30,  1948,  I was  called  to  come  to  see  a strange  bird 
that  had  been  picked  up  at  Bewley’s  Steak  House,  just  north  of 
town.  It  was  a young  Barn  Owl,  two-thirds  grown,  that  had  ap- 
parently fallen  from  the  nesting  cavity  in  a hollow  tree  to  the  rear 
of  the  restaurant.  This  is  the  first  immature  bird  of  this  species 
that  I have  seen  in  this  immediate  area. 

The  Cedar  Waxwing  (Boroby cilia  ce&roram),  another  species 
that  remained  on  the  campus  at  Western  State  College  all  last 
summer,  has  again  been  seen  fairly  regularly  this  summer.  I have 
looked  in  vain  for  a nest  both  years. 

On  July  4,  1947,  I found  the  Swainson’s  "Warbler  (LimnotMypis 
’swam&onii)  at  the  Chaney  Marsh  but  was  never  able  to  find  it  again. 
This  year  it  reappeared  on  May  26,  more  melodious  than  ever.  1 
still  have  hopes  of  finding  its  nest. — GORDON  WILSON,  Bowling 
'Green. 

# # & * * * 

OLD  SQUAWS  AT  KENTUCKY  LAKE 

On  February  15,  1948,  Mrs.  DeLime  and  I sighted  two  ducks  just 
above  Kentucky  Lake  Dam  at  Gilbertsville,  Ky.  They  were  resting 
quietly  on  the  water  about  50  or  60  yards  from  the  dam.  They  were 
identified  as  Old  Squaws  (Clangula  hyemalis)  in  juvenile  plumage 
without  the  long  tail.  One,  evidently  a male,  was  in  a plumage 
intermediate  between  the  true  juvenal  plumage  and  the  adult.  The 
head  was  pure  white  with  the  brown  neck  patch.  The  other  bird 
resembled  an  adult  female  except  that  the  head  was  a light  grayish- 
brown.  There  was  no  opportunity  to  observe  the  flight  pattern  since 
the  birds  refused  to  leave  the  water,  merely  swimming  away  as  an 
effort  was  made  to  flush  them. 

Two  days  later,  on  February  17,  John  Morse  found  four  Old 
Squaws,  two  females  and  two  males,  in  practically  the  same  spot. 
We  checked  with  John  Steenis,  biologist  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  with  Earl  Cady,  T.  V.  A.  biologist,  and  found  that  Old 
Squaws  had  never  been  reported  on  Kentucky  Lake  before.  How- 
ever, on  December  27,  1944,  Steenis  observed  an  Old  Squaw  on  the 
upper  part  of  Wheeler  Reservoir  in  Alabama.  He  has  also  observed 
a male  Old  Squaw  on  Reelfoot  Lake,  north  of  Samburg  (Migrant,  17 : 
20,  1946).  On  April  5,  1947,  Steenis  again  recorded  an  Old  Squaw 
on  Reelfoot,  and  on  March  13,  1948,  accompanied  by  C.  E.  Addy, 
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Fish  and  Wildlife  biologist  from  Newburyport,  Mass.,  heard  an  Old 
Squaw  but  did  not  see  it.  However,  on  the  27th  of  March,  S.  Charles 
Kendeigh  and  his  advanced  ecology  class  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  reported  seeing  this  species  of  duck  on  Reelfoot  Lake. 

Previous  Kentucky  records  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
Ohio  River  and  Rowling  Green.  Gordon  Wilson  has  recorded  them 
at  the  latter  place  on  March  26,  1935,  and  March  6,  15,  and  30  and 
April  3,  1947  (Ky.  Warbler,  16:  13-21,  1940).  At  Louisville,  accord- 
ing to  Monroe  and  Mengel,  they  are  generally  present  in  small 
numbers  as  early  as  November  25  and  as  late  as  the  middle  of  March, 
especially  in  severe  weather  (Ky.  Warbler,  15:  38-44,  1939). 

—JOHN  DELIME,  Murray 
* « $ # # $ 

A SNOW  BUNTING  IN  WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

On  November  12, 1944,  one  Snow  Bunting  (Plectrophenax  nivalis) 
was  observed  on  the  Kentucky  Reservoir  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
On;  a low,  recently-exposed  island  opposite  Pine  Bluff,  I stalked  and 
studied  this  bird  for  ten  minutes.  This  Snow  Bunting  seemed  quite 
tame,  and  I observed  it  as  close  as  15  feet.  I am  quite  familiar  with 
this  bird  in  North  Dakota  and  Upper  Michigan.  While  in  Michigan 
I banded  some  200  of  these  birds  and  have  also  prepared  study  skins 
of  them.— JOHN  H.  STEENIS,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Paris, 
Tennessee. 

^ ^ 

A PREDATOR  CROW 

One  morning  in  mid- April,  when  the  sugar  maples  on  our  campus 
at  Saint  Catherine  Junior  College  were  not  yet  in  leaf,  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  one  of  these  trees,  about  thirty  feet  from  my  window, 
where  a grackle  and  a crow  were  in  voluble  conflict.  The  raucous 
caw  of  the  crow  seemed  to  rise  in  derision  above  the  indignant  screams 
of  the  grackle.  In  and  out  of  the  branches  these  birds  flew.  And  I, 
too,  was  indignant  at  the  boldness  of  the  crow,  as  he  seemed  trying  to 
alight  on  one  of  the  lower  limbs  of  the  maple.  How  had  this  big, 
black  intruder  dared  to  come  in  from  the  nearby  fields  to  disturb  the 
usual  peaceful  domain  of  our  smaller  birds.  There  was,  I thought, 
no  food  to  be  found  on  this  bare  maple  tree! 

The  answer  was  not  long  delayed,  for  just  then  the  crow,  darting 
past  his  ineffective  adversary,  swooped  down  to  the  lowest  crotch  of 
the  tree.  Then,  flying  out  on  the  side  facing  my  window,  he  dropped 
from  his  beak  a vivid  blue  egg-shell,  taken  from  a Robin’s  nest 
which  I had  not  realized  was  there. 

I hurried  downstairs  and  outside,  hoping  to  stop  further  depreda- 
tions on  the  unfortunate  Robin’s  nest.  When  I reached  a stone's  throw 
from  the  tree,  the  crow  was  returning  from  a short  cruise  across  the 
fields,  apparently  to  dodge  the  annoying  pursuit  of  the  belligerant 
grackle,  who  still  kept  up  the  fight.  Straight  towards  the  nest  he  was 
heading  again,  paying  no  whit  of  attention  to  my  additions  to  the 
grackle’s  scolding.  But  when  I hurled  a stone  towards  the  tree,  the 
predator  flew  away  over  the  field,  the  grackle  hastening  his  retreat 
by  flying  close  behind  and  beneath,  all  the  while  screaming  definant- 

iy. 

I went  over  and  picked  up  the  half  egg-shell,  which  was  punc- 
tured in  one  end  and  clean  inside,  so  thoroughly  had  the  crow  sucked 
its  contents.  Then  I located  the  ruined  nest,  but  it  was  too  high  for 
me  to  observe  its  contents.  There  it  was  in  a most  exposed  position 
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on  the  far  side  of  this  bare  tree,  one  of  a row  along  the  outskirts  of 
the  campus,  beyond  which  extend  the  fields  and  orchards.  It  may 
have  been  the  first  nest  ever  built  by  a young,  inexperienced  Robin, 
I concluded.  I hoped  she  would  learn  prudence  from  this  bitter  ex- 
perience. If  only  she  had  known  that  we  in  the  school  were  to  be 
trusted,  she  would  not  have  selected  the  exposed  side  of  the  tree 
where  her  eggs  were  in  full  view  of  any  avian  predator. 

I returned  to  my  room  and  looked  out  the  window  to  see  if  there 
were  any  sign  of  the  enemy’s  returning.  He  was  nowhere  in  sight. 
Several  grackles  were  carrying  on  their  normal  clatter  in  the  next 
tree.  Beneath  the  one  where  the  raid  occurred,  a female  Robin  was 
picking  around  rather  indifferently,  it  appeared.  Then  suddenly  she 
flew  up  to  the  ruined  nest,  and  taking  from  it  another  half  egg-shell, 
carried  it  down  to  some  tall  grass  in  the  field,  where  she  was  hidden 
a few  moments.  Presently,  she  returned  to  perch  on  a tree  near  the 
one  she  had  just  left.  Was  she  looking  around  for  a more  secluded  nest 
site?  Had  she  learned  her  lesson  the  hard  way,  as  birds  must  do  if 
they  are  to  survive  in  a world  peopled  by  predators  ?— SISTER 
BON  A VENTURE,  O.  P.,  Saint  Catherine  Junior  College,  Saint 
Catherine,  Kentucky. 

$ # * * * * 

K.  O.  S.  FIELD  TRIPS  AT  GLASGOW 

During  our  25th  anniversary  meeting  field  trips  were  taken  on 
Oct.  9 and  10  to  several  interesting  habitats  in  the  vincinity  of  Glas- 
gow (Barren  Co.).  On  the  morning  of  October  9 the  party  drove  to 
the  vicinity  of  Beaver  Creek.  Dr.  Wilson  led  one  party  and  Mrs. 
Frei  another  along  the  fields  and  creeks  and  through  scattered 
patches  of  woods.  One  group  was  met  by  Mr.  Charles  Winiger,  who 
took  them  over  his  fine  farm.  The  party  was  especially  interested 
in  watching  a hydraulic  ram  in  operation  at  a spring,  which  pumped 
hundreds  of  gallons  of  water  each  day  up  a steep  hill  to  his  home, 
operating  without  any  cost.  He  also  showed  us  a spot  where  we 
could  find  an  usual  fossil,  Pentremites,  belonging  to  the  Echinoderm 
A fine  Red-shouldered  Hawk  flew  so  low  that  we  could  see  its  red 
shoulders.  White-throated  Sparrows  called  loudly  from  the  bushes, 
and  one  broke  into  song.  A male  Summer  Tanager  in  full  plumage 
was  feeding  in  a grove  of  trees.  Five  Black  Vultures  circled  in  one 
party  over  our  heads,  eyeing  us  longingly. 

In  the  afternoon  we  visited  a pond  at  the  ice-plant  and  another  at 
Alexander’s  farm.  A lone  Coot  swam  on  the  latter  and  waded  ashore 
on  the  opposite  bank.  A flock  of  drab  Indigo  Buntings  fed  on  the 
seeds  of  a field  of  sorghum.  On  Sunday,  we  all  went  to  the  Rotary 
Boy  Scout  Camp  but  in  two  parties.  Here  the  Pileated  Woodpeckers 
put  on  a show  and  even  perched  in  full  sight.  A flock  of  25  Cedar 
Waxwings  were  hawking  insects  from  a high  tree.  Hancock  counted 
28  Mourning  Doves  in  one  flock  nearby.  A pair  of  Wood  Ducks  were 
flushed  from  the  creek.  Wilson  recorded  a flock  of  15  Rusty  Black- 
birds. 

The  complete  list  of  64  species  was  as  follows:  Green  Heron, 
Wood  Duck,  Turkey  Vulture,  Black  Vulture,  Cooper  Hawk.  Red- 
shouldered  Hawk,  Sparrow  Hawk,  Bob-white,  American  Coot,  Killdeer, 
Mourning  Dove,  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  Chimney  Swift,  Kingfisher, 
Flicker,  Pileated  Woodpecker,  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  Red-headed 
Woodpecker,  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Downy 
Woodpecker,  Phoebe,  Wood  Pewee,  Horned  Lark,  Blue  Jay,  Crow, 
Carolina  Chickadee,  Tufted  Titmouse,  White-breasted  Nuthatch, 
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Winter  Wren,  Carolina  Wren,  Short-billed  Marsh,  Wren,  Mockingbird,, 
Catbird,  Brown  Thrasher,  Robin,  Bluebird,  Golden-crowned  Kinglet. 
Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  Cedar  Waxwing,  Starling,  Magnolia  Warbler* 
Myrtle  Warbler,  Black  throated  Green  Warbler,  Prairie  Warbler,  Palm- 
Warbler,  Yellow- throat,  English  Sparrow,  Meadowlark,  Rusty  Black- 
bird, Cowbird,  Summer  Tanager,  Cardinal,  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak* 
Indigo  Bunting,  Purple  Finch,  Goldfinch,  Eastern.  Towhee,  Slate-color- 
ed Junco,  Chipping  Sparrow,  Field  Sparrow,  White- throated  Sparrow* 
Swamp  Sparrow,  Song  Sparrow. — Compiled  by  Gordon  Wilson. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


Or,  Cynthia  Cornice  writes  that  she  was  active  in  bird  feeding 
at  Hopkinsville  during  last  winter.  Both  the  local  paper  and  radio* 
station  cooperated.  She  enclosed  an  interesting  clipping  about  hungry 
Bob-white  as  reported  by  conservation  officer  Floyd  Wheeler.  Four 
of  the  birds  entered  his  stable,  and  two  were  perched  on  the  back 
of  cattle,  eating  the  seeds  of  Lespedeza  which  had  fallen  through  the 
cracks  of  the  loft.  Even  when  the  farmer  entered,  the  birds  showed 
no  fear  and  refused  to  fly  away.  Dr.  Counce  listed  several  interest- 
ing birds  which  visited  her  feeding  stations.  These  included  60 
Juncos,  White-crowned  and  White-throated  Sparrows,  Purple  Finch,, 
Meadowlark,  a Flicker,  Robins,  and  several  others. 

FIELD  WEEK  AT  BLACK  MOUNTAIN.  On  June  12,  Rodney 
Hays,  Robert  Cunningham,  Richard  Allen,  and  Harvey  Lovell  left 
Louisville  for  a week  of  field  work  in  eastern  Kentucky.  At  Black 
Mountain  they  joined  Roger  Barbour,  who  is  camped  all  summer  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  with  his  wife  and  two'  children,  in  order 
to  collect  material  for  his  doctor's  thesis  at  Cornell  University. 
Barbour  operated  a large  number  of  mammal  traps  and  collected 
amphibia  and  reptiles.  He  is  particularly  studying  the  affect  of 
altitude  upon  the  distribution  of  animal  life  as  well  as  looking  for 
new  distribution  records  and  hoping  for  a new  subspecies  or  two. 
Allen  and  Cunningham  were  collecting  for  the  herpetology  collection 
of  the  University  of  Louisville.  Salamanders  of  many  species  were 
very  common  on  the  mountain.  Most  of  us  had  never  before  seen 
the  green  Aneides  aeneus,  which  was  fairly  common  under  the  bark 
of  rotten  logs  near  the  summit.  The  ring-necked  snake  was  extreme- 
ly common,  dozens  being  collected  almost  every  day.  Three  rattle- 
snakes were  also  taken  during  our  stay. 

Numerous  northern  birds  were  in  evidence  near  the  summit. 
The  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  called  continually  from  dead  trees  all 
around  us.  The  Veery  sang  from  the  woods,  especially  early  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  evening.  Other  species  included  the  Carolina 
Junco,  the  Chestnut-sided  Warbler,  Canada  Warbler,  Cairns’s  Warbler, 
and  Mountain  Vireo. 

The  beautiful  flame  azalea  was  in  full  bloom  on  the  mountain 
top  in  the  open  fields  now  growing  up  in  pioneer  shrubs.  Several 
chestnut  trees  killed  by  the  blight  had  sent  up  shoots  which  were 
living,  and  one  at  least  was  in  bloom.  Mrs.  Barbour,  an  experienced 
biology  teacher,  is  collecting  the  plants  of  the  mountain. 

The  Louisville  group  returned  Thursday,  June  17. 

BECKHAM  BIRD  CLUB  NOTES,  1947-1948.  The  Beckham  Bird 
Club,  Louisville  Chapter  of  the  K.  O.  S.,  has  just  completed  a year  of 
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worthwhile  activities.  Among  the  talks  given  by  club  members  were 
“Birds  of  the  Kentucky  Mountains”,  by  Harvey  Lovell;  “History  of 
Falconry”  illustrated  by  a live  Goshawk,  by  Burt  Monroe  and  Basil 
Doerhoefer;  “Identifying  the  Migrants”,  by  Floyd  Carpenter;  “A 
Trip  to  Reelfoot  Lake”  by  Mrs.  William  Tabler;  “Birding  in  Texas”, 
an  all  color  moving  picture,  by  Walter  Shackleton;  “A  Trip  through 
Glacier  National  Park”,  by  Evelyn  Schneider.  At  the  May  meeting, 
Ernest  Edwards,  a graduate  student  at  Cornell  University,,  showed 
his  kodachrome  moving  pictures  of  Mexican  birds  filmed  on  several 
trips  to  Mexico. 

Special  projects  have  been  carried  on  by  Club  members.  Matthias 
Bruhn  has  kept  the  Club’s  Migration  Chart,  on  which  be  has  copied 
records  of  arrival  and  departure  as  reported  to  him  by  club  members. 
Miss  Audrey  Wright’s  committee  completed  the  Bluebird  project 
undertaken  last  year.  Boxes  were  placed  in  Cherokee  Park  for  study 
•of  nesting  Bluebirds,  Of  the  sixteen  boxes,  nine  were  used  by  Blue- 
birds, five  others  had  been  damaged  by  vandals,  and  two  were  de- 
stroyed. 

A series  of  Saturday  or  Sunday  field  trips  planned  by  a com- 
mittee headed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Thacher  covered  the  fall, 
winter,  and  spring  seasons  and  gave  members  and  friends  frequent 
opportunities  to  observe  birds  in  migration,  on  winter  and  breeding 
territories,  and  in  different  types  of  habitat.  The  club’s  Christmas 
and  migration  bird  counts  have  already  appeared  in  this  journal. 

Other  activities  have  included  participation,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Kentucky  Society  of  Natural  History,  in  the  fourth  annual 
presentation  of  the  Audubon  Screen  Tour  Lectures ; participation  with 
several  other  clubs  in  the  three  meetings  of  the  Natural  History 
Institute  during  the  summer  of  1948,  and  also  in  the  Kentucky  Wild- 
life Conference  at  Otter  Creek. 

Several  important  items  of  business  were  transacted  during  the 
year. 

(1)  The  annual  dues,  beginning  January,  1948,  were  increased 
from  $1.00  to  $1.50,  and  the  allotment  to  the  K.  O.  S.  was  thereby 
increased  from  75c  to  $1.00  and  that  retained  by  the  local  group 
from  25c  to  50c. 

(2)  The  Club  voted  to  participate  in  the  national  program  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  accumulate  information  on  bird 
distribution  by  recording  bird  species  on  the  Service’s  special  cards. 

(3)  A letter  was  sent  to  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Alderman 
registering  protest  against  the  use  of  Cherokee  and  Seneca  Parks  for 
a contemplated  Expressway. 

(4)  A gift  of  $50.00  was  given  by  the  Club  to  the  K.  O.  S.  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  meet  the  expenses  of  publishing  the  KEN- 
TUCKY WARBLER, 

(5)  The  office  of  Secretary- Treasurer  was  divided  into  two 
parts — one  person  to  be  Recording  Secretary,  and  a second  to  be 
Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Thirty-nine  new  members  added  to  membership  during  the  period 
from  July,  1947  to  June,  1948. 

At  the  May  business  meeting,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President— Mr.  Francis  Shannon;  .Vice-President— Mr.  Donald  Sum- 
merfield;  Recording  Secretary — Miss  Helen  Browning;  Treasurer — - 
Mrs,  William  Tabler;  Directors — Mr.  Walton  Jackson,  Mr.  Leonard 
Brecher,  and  Miss  Evelyn  Schneider. 

— VIRGINIA  WIN STANDLE Y,  Secretary-Treasurer 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  AT  GLASGOW 

The  session  opened  Friday  evening  October  8,  1948,  at  the  Spotswood 
Hotel  with  the  President,  Mabel  Slack,  presiding.  The  following  revisions  to 
the  Constitution  and  By-laws  were  adopted: 

CONSTITUTION:  Article  III,  Members. 

Section  1.  (Amended  to  read)  Membership  in  this  Society  shall  be  open 
to  all  persons  interested  in  any  phase  of  bird  life  and  shall  consist  of  active, 
student,  life,  contributing  and  corresponding  members. 

Section  2 was  eliminated.  Section  3,  4,  and  5 will  now  become  sections 
2,  3,  and  4. 

(Add)  Section  5:  Contributing  Membership  shall  consist  of  those  persons 
who  pay  the  Contributing  Membership  fee.  They  shall  be  accorded  all  the 
privileges  of  active  membership. 

(Active)  Section  6:  Corresponding  Membership  shall  consist  of  institu- 
tions subscribing  to  the  KENTUCKY  WARBLER  and  of  those  individuals 
residing  outside  of  Kentucky  who  wish  to  subscribe  to  the  KENTUCKY 
WARBLER  without  having  the  status  of  active  membership. 

BY-LAWS:  Article  II,  Dues. 

Section  1.  (Eliminate  the  sentence) : The  annual  dues  of  Sustaining 
Membership  shall  be  $3.00. 

(Add)  The  annual  dues  for  Active  Membership  shall  be  $2.00. 

The  annual  dues  of  Student  Membership  shall  be  $1.00. 

The  annual  dues  for  Contributing  Membership  shall  be  $5.00. 

The  annual  dues  for  Corresponding  Membership  shall  be  $1.50. 

The  fee  for  Life  Membership  shall  be  $50.00. 

Section  2.  Where  membership  dues  are  paid  through  the  treasurer  of  a 
local  affiliated  chapter  in  which  at  least  one-half  of  the  paying  members  are 
also  members  of  the  K.  O.  S.,  50  cents  may  be  deducted  from  each  member’s 
payment  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  activities  of  the  local  club. 

Mr.  Charles  Strull  of  Louisville  presented  a new  and  growing  phase  of 
bird  study  in  his  talk,  “Observing  the  Nocturnal  Migrations  of  Birds”  (See 
page  48). 

Kodachrome  slides  of  former  meetings  and  trips  were  then  shown,  and 
prints  of  black  and  white  pictures  hung  around  the  room  recalled  memories 
of  many  former  trips. 

On  Saturday,  October  9,  the  group  went  on  field  trips  in  the  morning 
to  the  Darter  Cave,  Winiger  farm  area,  and  the  “slashes”.  Later,  group 
photographs  were  taken  on  the  grounds  of  the  Glasgow  High  School  by  Mary 
Lou  Frei  and  others.  The  afternoon  field  trips  were  made  in  several  locations 
along  the  Burkesville  Road  (see  p.  57). 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  dinner  was  celebrated  Saturday  evening 
at  the  Masonic  Hall.  The  tables  were  decorated  with  fall  flowers,  and  a 
lovely  birthday  cake  was  the  center  of  attraction.  The  menu  was  presented 
on  Bird  Card  Folders,  and  souvenir  booklets  of  silver  paper  holding  a candid 
camera  shot  of  Gordon  Wilson  up  a tree  were  presented  to  each  one  present. 
After  grace  was  said  by  Leonard  Brecher,  Mabel  Slack  lighted  four  candles  in 
honor  of  the  three  founders:  Dr.  Pindar,  Dr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Bacon,  and  for 
Mr.  A.  F.  Ganier,  the  godfather  of  the  organization.  A moment  of  silence  was 
observed  in  the  memory  of  the  late  Miss  Emilie  Yunker,  who  was  the  first 
person  to  join  the  K.  O.  S.  after  it  was  founded  in  Louisville  in  1923.  Five 
candles  on  the  birthday  cake,  each  representing  five  years,  were  then  lighted, 
and  toasts  were  given  to  the  future  of  the  K.  O.  S.  by  Mrs.  Frei,  Mrs.  Schind- 
ler, Mr.  Brecher,  and  Mr.  Ganier. 

Miss  Slack  then  presented  the  most  ac'ive  of  the  founders,  Dr.  Gordon 
Wilson,  who  spoke  with  eloquence  on  “The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society, 
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1923-1948.”  His  inspiring  message  will  appear  in  a later  issue  of  this  journal. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Ganier  then  described  the  cooperation  and  close  relationship  of 
the  Tennessee  Ornithological  Society  and  the  K.  O.  S.  through  the  years. 

In  the  absence  of  the  other  living  founder,  Mr.  Brasher  C.  Bacon,  James 
Hancock,  our  Vice-President,  told  of  Mr.  Bacon’s  work  in  administering 
several  bird  sanctuaries.  Mr.  Bacon  has  recently  been  honored  by  having 
a fine  museum  built  on  the  Spring  Lake  Sanctuary  to  house  his  collection  of 
nests  and  bird  skins  and  also  his  library. 

Dr.  Harvey  Lovell  then  reviewed  “Twenty-five  Years  of  Progress  in  the 
K.  O.  S.”  He  compared  the  number  of  breeding  birds  known  in  the  state  in 
1923  with  the  number  known  today.  He  discussed  the  discovery  of  many  new 
species  and  the  verification  of  others.  From  the  Christmas  bird  counts,  we 
have  learned  that  many  more  species  winter  in  Kentucky  than  were  formerly 
known  to  remain  here. 

The  nominating  committee  presented  the  names  of  Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Frei, 
Horse  Cave,  for  President  and  Dr.  Cynthia  Counce,  Hopkinsville,  for  Vice- 
President;  Mrs.  S.  Ghas.  Thacher  of  2918  Brownsboro  Rd.,  Louisville,  was 
nominated  from  the  floor  as  Secretary-Treasurer.  For  Councillors,  Grace 
Wyatt,  J.  W.  Clotfelter,  and  Walter  Shackelton  were  renominated.  All  were 
elected  unanimously. 

Local  members  and  visitors  were  introduced.  Menu  cards  were  auto- 
graphed for  Mr.  Bacon  and  Dr.  Frazer  by  the  38  present.  The  secretary  was 
authorized  to  send  a congratulatory  telegram  to  Paul  H.  Yost,  forester,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Jefferson  County  Forest.  The  uncut 
cake  was  given  to  Dr.  Wilson  in  honor  of  his  birthday,  but  he  generously 
proposed  that  it  be  cut  for  Sunday  luncheon. 

On  Sunday,  October  10,  two  groups  went  to  the  Rotary  Scout  Camp,  about 
fourteen  miles  east  of  Glasgow,  for  a morning  field  trip.  Later  the  group 
assembled  for  lunch  at  King’s  Steak  House,  north  of  Glasgow,  for  the  final 
get-together  of  this  twenty-fifth  anniversary  meeting.  Twenty-six  were 
present  to  share  the  birthday  cake  and  to  make  final  contributions  to  our 
growing  bird  list  of  64  species.  The  members  then  went  their  several  ways 
with  a last  “au  revoir”  until  1949. 

—MARY  CLYDE  NUCKOLS,  Secretary 

* * * * * * 

1949  Dues.  Please  pay  your  dues  promptly  to  the  new  Secretary-Treasur- 
er, Mrs.  S.  Charles  Thacher,  2918  Brownsboro  Road,  Louisville,  Ky.  The  dues 
are:  Contributing  Member  $5.00,  Active  Member  $2.00,  Corresponding  Member 
$1.50  (for  non-residents  and  institutions  only)  and  Student  Members  $1  00. 
Please  pay  promptly  and  save  your  secretary  extra  work.  If  any  one  decides 
not  to  continue  his  membership,  he  should  be  sure  to  send  a resignation  to  the 
secretary. 

****** 

INDEX.  This  issue  has  been  delayed  by  the  preparation  of  a 4-year 
index.  It  is  hoped  that  all  members  who  write  or  study  birds  seriously  will 
have  their  Warblers  bound.  The  Editor  can  have  this  done  for  about  $2.00. 
We  can  supply  missing  numbers  for  35  cents  each.  This  index  was  prepared 
by  Leonard  Brecher  and  Harvey  Lovell.  The  proof  sheets  were  checked  for 
accuracy  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Thacher,  Mrs.  Bernice  Shannon,  Mrs. 
Anne  L.  Stamm,  Evelyn  Schneider  and  Audrey  Wright.  Working  as  a team, 
they  verified  every  entry. 

****** 

CHRISTMAS  BIRD  COUNT.  Be  sure  to  take  a bird  count  during  the 
latter  part  of  December.  List  both  the  species  and  numbers  of  birds.  The 
count  should  cover  only  a single  day  but  any  birds,  seen  during  the  week 
should  be  mentioned  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  Try  to  spend  as  many  hours 
as  possible  in  the  field  and  visit  as  many  different  habitats  as  time  will 
permit.  Send  the.  counts  to  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  before  Jan.  15,  1949. 
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10,  48;  ’48,  12,  46. 

Duck,  Ruddy  ’45,  43;  ’48,  12,  46. 
Duck,  Wood  ’45,  43;  ’46,  34;  ’47,  48, 
60,  67;  ’48,  12,  44-47,  54,  57. 

Eagle,  Bald  ’45,  8;  ’46,  6;  ’47,  10;  ’48, 

12. 

Eagle,  Golden  ’45,  8,  29;  ’46,  56;  ’48, 

12. 

Egret,  American  ’46,  34;  ’47,  48,  66, 
67;  ’48,  39,  45. 

Egret,  Snowy  ’45,  16;  ’48,  50. 

Finch,  Purple  ’45,  9;  ’46,  7,  23,  38; 

’47,  7,  11,  51;  ’48,  5,  13,  43-48,  58. 
Flicker,  ’45,  8,  44;  ’46,  6,  33,  35,  56; 
’47,  10,  38,  49,  66,  67;  ’48,  5,  12, 
43-47,  57. 

Flycatcher,  Acadian  ’45,  44;  ’46,  31, 
35;  ’47,  38,  49;  ’48,  43-47. 
Flycatcher,  Alder  ’45,  44;  ’47,  49;  ’48, 
41. 

Flycatcher,  Crested  ’45,  44;  ’46,  35: 
’47,  49;  ’48,  30,  43-47. 

Flycatcher,  Least  ’45,  44;  ’46,  35;  ’47, 
38,  49;  ’48,  43-45,  51. 

Flycatcher,  Olive-sided  ’45,  44;  ’46, 
35;  ’48,  51. 

Flycatcher,  Yellow-bellied  ’47,  49;  ’48, 
51. 

Gadwall  ’45,  43;  ’48,  12. 

Gallinule,  Florida  ’45,  51. 

Gnatcatcher,  Blue-gray  ’45,  45;  ’46, 
32,  36;  ’47,  50;  ’48,  1-2,  42,  43-47. 
Golden-eye  ’45,  8;  ’46,  6;  ’47,  10;  ’48, 
12. 

Goldfinch  ’45,  9,  46;  ’46,  7,  31,  38,  56; 
’47,  11,  40,  51,  66,  67;  ’48,  13,  43-48, 

58. 

Goose,  Canada  ’45,  8,  43;  ’46,  6,  34; 

’47,  10;  ’48,  12,  23-27. 

Goshawk  ’46,  23-24;  ’48,  42,  50. 
Grackle,  Bronze  ’45,  9,  46;  ’46,  7,  9-10, 
17-19,  32,  38;  ’47,  11,  51;  ’48,  5,  7-9, 
13,  14,  43-48,  56. 
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Grebe,  Holboell’s  ’45,  43;  ’46,  34. 
Grebe,  Horned  ’47,  48;  *48,  12. 

Grebe,  Pied- billed  ’45,  43;  ’46,  34;  ’47, 
10,  48,  67;  ’48,  12,  42-46. 

Grosbeak,  Rose-breasted  ’45,  46;  ’46, 
38;  ’47,  39,  51,  66,  67;  ’48,  44-48,  58. 
Grouse,  Ruffed  ’46,  20,  33,  55  (nests), 
56;  ’47,  10,  38. 

Gull,  Franklin’s  ’45,  31. 

Gull,  Herring  ’45,  8,  51;  ’46,  6,  35;  ’47, 
10,  49,  66;  ’48,  12,  43-44. 

Gull,  Ring-billed  ’45,  8;  ’46,  6;  ’47,  10; 
’48,  12,  43-44. 

Hawk,  Broad- winged  ’45,  43;  ’46,  34; 

’47,  38,  48;  ’48,  42-47. 

Hawk,  Cooper’s  ’45,  8,  43;  ’46,  6,  33, 
34;  ’47,  10,  48;  ’48,  12,  45-47,  57. 
Hawk,  Duck  ’47,  48;  ’48,  12. 

Hawk,  Marsh  ’45,  8,  43;  ’46,  6,  13,  34; 

’47,  10,  48;  ’48,  5,  12,  42-45. 

Hawk,  Pigeon  ’45,  29;  ’46,  6,  34;  ’47, 
67;  ’48,  14,  50. 

Hawk,  Red-shouldered  ’45,  8,  43;  ’46, 
6,  33,  34;  ’47,  10,  48,  66,  67;  ’48,  12, 
14,  43-47,  57. 

Hawk,  Red-tailed  ’45,  8,  16,  43;  ’46,  6, 
33,  34;  ’47,  10,  38,  48;  ’48,  5,  12, 
43-47. 

Hawk,  Rough-legged  ’45,  8,  43;  ’46,  6, 
13;  ’47,  10;  ’48,  12. 

Hawk,  Sharp-shinned  ’45,  8,  43;  ’46, 
6,  33,  34;  ’47,  10,  48,  68,  67;  ’48,  5, 
12,  14,  45,  50. 

Hawk,  Sparrow  ’45,  8,  43;  ’46,  6,  33, 
34;  ’47,  10,  24,  48,  66;  ’48,  5,  12,  14, 
42-47,  57. 

Heron,  Black-crowned  Night  ’45,  43; 

’46,  34;  ’47,  48;  ’48,  45-47,  55. 

Heron,  Great  Blue  ’45,  8,  43;  ’48,  6, 
22,  34;  ’47,  10,  48,  66;  ’48,  12,  14, 
39,  43-46. 

Heron,  Green  ’45,  43;  ’46,  32,  34;  ’47, 
48,  66;  ’48,  14,  43-47,  57. 

Heron,  Little  Blue  ’47,  48,  67;  ’48, 

42- 45. 

Heron,  Yellow-crowned  Night  ’45,  43; 
’47,  48;  ’48,  45. 

Hummingbird  ’45,  44;  ’46,  32,  35;  ’47, 
32,  38,  49;  ’48,  43-47. 

Ibis,  Glossy  ’45,  43,  48. 

Ibis,  Wood  ’48,  15. 

Jay,  Blue  ’45,  8,  44;  ’46,  6,  32,  36,  47, 
56;  ’47,  7,  11,  31,  38,  50,  66,  67;  ’48, 
5,  13,  43-47,  57. 

Junco  ’45,  9,  46;  ’46,  7,  38;  ’47,  7,  11 
40;  ’48,  5,  13,  43-45,  58. 

Killdeer  ’45,  8,  43;  ’46,  6,  33,  35; 
’47,  10,  49,  66,  67;  ’48,  4,  12,  14,  30, 

43- 47,  57. 


Kingbird  ’45,  44;  ’46,  33,  35;  ’47,  49; 
’48,  43-47. 

Kingfisher,  Belted  ’45,  8;  ’46,  6,  33, 
35,  56;  ’47,  10,  49,  67;  ’48,  12,  43-47, 
57. 

Kinglet,  Golden-crowned  ’45,  9,  15,  45; 

’46,  7,  9;  ’47,  11;  ’48,  13,  58. 
Kinglet,  Ruby-crowned  ’45,  45;  ’46,  9, 
36;  ’47,  11,  50;  ’48,  13,  19,  30,  45, 
51,  58. 

Lark,  Horned  ’45,  8,  44;  ’46,  6,  33,  36; 
’47,  11,  21-29,  49;  ’48,  3,  13,  28,  29, 
43-47,  57. 

Longspur,  Lapland  ’47,  11;  ’48,  29. 
Loon,  Common  ’46,  34;  ’47,  10;  ’48, 
12,  43-45. 

Mallard  ’45,  8,  43;  ’46,  6,  11,  34;  ’47, 
10,  48,  67;  ’48,  12,  43-46. 

Martin,  Purple  ’45,  44;  ’46,  31,  36,  42; 
’47,  50;  ’48,  43-47. 

Meadowlark  ’45,  9,  46;  ’46,  7,  31,  38; 
’47,  11,  51,  66,  67;  ’48,  5,  13,  14,  19, 
43-48,  58. 

Merganser,  American  ’46,  6;  ’47,  10, 
57-60;  ’48,  12. 

Merganser,  Hooded  ’45,  8;  ’46,  6;  ’47, 
10;  ’48,  12,  47. 

Merganser,  Red-breasted  ’45,  8;  ’46, 
6,  34;  ’47,  48;  ’48,  12,  43-44. 
Mockingbird  ’45,  9,  45;  ’46,  7,  32,  36, 
56;  ’47,  7,  11,  30,  41-44,  50,  64,  66; 
'48,  5,  13.  43-47,  58. 

Nighthawk  ’45,  44;  ’46,  28,  33,  35;  ’47, 
49;  ’48,  43-47. 

Nuthatch,  Red-breasted  ’46,  7,  36,  54, 
56;  ’47,  11,  50. 

Nuthatch,  White-breasted  ’45,  9,  44; 
’46,  7,  32,  36,  41,  47;  ’47,  11,  38,  50, 
67;  ’48,  5,  13,  43-47,  57. 

Old-squaw  ’48,  55-56. 

Oriole,  Baltimore  ’45,  16,  46;  ’46,  38; 

’47,  45,  51;  ’48,  44-48. 

Oriole,  Orchard  ’45,  46;  ’46,  32,  38; 
’47,  51;  ’48,  43-48. 

Osprey  ’45,  43;  ’46,  34;  ’47,  48,  66; 
’48,  12,  14,  42-47. 

Ovenbird  ’45,  45;  ’46,  32,  37,  47,  54; 

’47,  39,  45,  51,  67;  ’48,  17,  36,  44-47. 
Owl,  Barn  ’45,  44;  ’46,  35,  54;  ’47,  49; 
’48,  55. 

Owl,  Barred  ’45,  8,  44;  ’46,  6.  33,  35; 

’47,  10,  38,  49;  ’48,  12,  43-47. 

Owl,  Great  Horned  ’45,  8,  44;  ’46,  6, 
35;  ’47,  10,  49;  ’48,  12,  45. 

Owl,  Screech  ’45,  8,  44;  ’46,  6,  35;  ’47, 
10,  49;  ’48,  12,  19,  43-45. 

Owl,  Short-eared  ’45,  56;  ’46,  6. 

Pewee,  Wood  ’45,  29,  44;  ’46,  32,  35, 
56;  ’47,  49,  66,  67;  ’48,  44-47,  57. 
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Phoebe  ’45,  8,  44;  ’46,  6,  13,  32,  35,  41, 
42,  56;  ’47,  11,  38,  49,  66,  67;  ’48, 
13,  19,  36,  43-47,  57. 

Pintail  ’45,  43;  ’46,  6,  11;  ’47,  10;  ’48, 

12. 

Pipit,  American  ’45,  45,  48;  ’46,  23; 

’47,  50;  ’48,  3,  13,  43-45. 

Plover,  Black-bellied  ’45,  43. 

Plover,  Golden  ’45,  43;  ’46,  35;  ’48,  4. 
Plover,  Semi-palmated  ’45,  43;  ’46,  34; 
’48,  44. 

Plover,  Upland  ’45,  43;  ’46,  10;  ’48,  3, 
32. 

Rail,  King  ’47,  49. 

Rail,  Sora  ’45,  43;  ’47,  49;  ’48,  43-46. 
Rail,  Virginia  ’47,  49;  ’48,  43. 

Redhead  ’48,  19,  46. 

Redstart,  American  ’45,  46;  ’46,  32, 
37,  56;  ’47,  39,  51,  67;  ’48,  44-48. 
Redwing,  see  Blackbird,  Redwing. 
Robin,  ’45,  9,  15,  45;  ’46,  7,  17-19, 
20-22,  32,  36,  42;  ’47,  7,  11,  30,  50, 
65,  66;  ’48,  13,  43-47,  56-57,  58. 

Sanderling  ’48,  44. 

Sandpiper,  Baird’s  ’48,  54. 

Sandpiper,  Least  ’45,  44;  ’46,  35;  ’47, 
49,  66;  ’48,  14,  44. 

Sandpiper,  Pectoral  ’45,  44;  ’46,  35; 

’47,  49,  66;  ’48,  14,  45. 

Sandpiper,  Red-backed  ’48,  54. 
Sandpiper,  Semi-palmated  ’46,  35;  ’47, 
66;  ’48,  44. 

Sandpiper,  Solitary  ’45,  43;  ’46,  35, 
56;  ’47,  47,  49;  ’48,  43-47. 

Sandpiper,  Spotted  ’45,  43;  ’46,  35,  56; 

’47,  49;  ’48,  44-47. 

Sandpiper,  White-rumped  ’48,  44. 
Sapsucker,  Yellow-bellied  ’45,  8;  ’46, 
6,  35;  ’47,  10,  38,  67;  ’48,  13,  43-44, 

57. 

Shoveller  ’45,  43;  ’46,  11;  ’48,  46. 
Shrike,  Migrant  ’45,  9,  45;  ’46,  7,  36; 
’47,  11,  50,  62;  ’48,  5,  13,  19,  21-23, 
43-46. 

Shrike,  Northern  ’48,  21-23. 

Sisken,  Pine  ’48,  52. 

Snipe,  Wilson’s  ’45,  8,  43;  ’46,  35;  ’47, 
10,  49;  ’48,  12,  32,  43-47. 

Sora  ’45,  43;  ’47,  49;  ’48,  43-46. 
Sparrow,  Bachman’s  ’45,  46;  ’46,  32, 
38;  ’47,  51,  62;  ’48,  45-47,  52. 
Sparrow,  Chipping  ’45,  9,  46;  ’46,  7, 
32,  38,  42;  ’47,  11,  40,  51;  ’48,  5,  13, 
17,  43-48,  58. 

Sparrow,  English  ’45,  9,  46;  ’46,  7,  32, 

37,  56;  ’47,  11,  51,  54;  ’48,  13,  43-48, 

58. 

Sparrow,  Field  ’45,  9,  46;  ’46,  7,  31, 

38,  42;  ’47,  7,  11,  40,  51;  ’48,  5,  13, 
43-48,  58. 


Sparrow,  Fox  ’45,  9,  46;  ’46,  7;  ’47, 
11;  ’48,  13. 

Sparrow,  Grasshopper  ’45,  46;  ’46,  33, 
38;  ’47,  51,  61;  ’48,  43-48. 

Sparrow,  Henslow  ’48,  46-48. 

Sparrow,  Lark  ’45,  46;  ’46,  9,  33,  38; 
’47,  44,  51;  ’48,  46. 

Sparrow,  Leconte’s  ’45,  56;  ’48,  46,  52. 
Sparrow,  Lincoln’s  ’45,  9,  46;  ’46,  38; 
’47,  51;  ’48,  46. 

Sparrow,  Pine-woods,  See  Bachman’s 
Sparrow. 

Sparrow,  Savannah  ’45,  9,  46;  ’46,  38; 

’47,  11,  51,  66;  ’48,  5,  43-48. 
Sparrow,  Sharp-tailed  ’47,  51. 
Sparrow,  Song  ’45,  9,  16,  46;  ’46,  7, 

32,  38;  ’47,  6,  7,  11,  51,  64-5,  68;  ’48, 
5,  13,  16,  43-48,  58. 

Sparrow,  Swamp  ’45,  9,  46;  ’46,  7,  38; 

’47,  11,  51;  ’48,  13,  19,  43-48,  58. 
Sparrow,  Tree  ’45,  9,  14;  ’46,  7;  ’47, 
11;  ’48,  13. 

Sparrow,  Vesper  ’45,  9.  46;  ’46,  7,  38; 

’47,  24,  51;  ’48,  5,  13,  43. 

Sparrow,  White-crowned  ’45,  9,  46; 
’46,  7,  38;  ’47,  11,  51;  ’48,  5,  13, 
43-48. 

Sparrow,  White-throated  ’45,  9,  46; 
’46,  7,  38,  56;  ’47,  11,  51;  ’48,  5,  13, 
19,  43-48,  58. 

Starling  ’45,  9,  29,  45:  ’46,  7,  17-19, 

31,  36;  ’47,  7,  11,  24,  50,  66,  67;  ’48, 
13,  14,  43-47,  58. 

Swallow,  Bank  ’45,  44;  ’46,  36;  ’47, 
49;  ’48,  43-47. 

Swallow,  Barn  ’45,  44,  48;  ’46,  32,  36; 
’47,  49;  ’48,  43-47. 

Swallow,  Cliff  ’45,  44;  ’47,  49;  ’48, 
43-44. 

Swallow,  Rough- winged  ’45,  44;  ’46, 

33,  36,  42;  ’47,  49;  ’48,  43-47. 
Swallow,  Tree  ’45,  44;  ’46,  36;  ’48, 

43-45. 

Swift,  Chimney  ’45,  44;  ’46,  23,  31,  35, 
56;  ’47,  49,  66,  67;  ’48,  43-47,  57. 

Tanager,  Scarlet  ’45,  46;  ’46,  32,  38, 
42,  46-50;  ’47,  39,  51,  63;  ’48,  17, 
43-48. 

Tanager,  Summer  ’45,  46;  ’46,  32,  38; 

’47,  51,  ’48,  16,  36,  43-48,  58. 

Teal,  Blue- winged  ’45,  8,  43;  ’46,  34; 

’47,  10,  48,  66,  67;  ’48,  14,  42-47,  54. 
Teal,  Green- winged  ’45,  43;  ’46,  34; 

’47,  66,  67;  ’48,  12,  14,  19,  47. 

Tern,  Black  ’45,  44;  ’48,  43-44. 

Tern,  Caspian  ’45,  51. 

Tern,  Common  ’45,  44;  ’47,  49;  ’48,  43. 
Thrasher,  Brown  ’45,  45;  ’46,  7,  24, 

32,  36,  42;  ’47,  11,  38,  50;  ’48,  5,  13, 
43-47,  58. 

Thrush,  Gray-cheeked  ’45,  45;  ’46,  36, 
56;  ’47,  50;  ’48,  43-47,  51. 
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Thrush,  Hermit  ’45,  9,  45;  ’46,  7,  13, 
36;  ’47,  11;  ’48,  13,  30,  43-46. 
Thrush,  Olive-backed  ’45,  45;  ’46,  36, 
56;  ’47,  50;  ’48,  43-47,  51. 

Thrush,  Wood  ’45,  45;  ’48,  22,  31,  36, 
47;  ’47,  38,  50,  66;  ’48,  1,  43-47. 
Titmouse,  Tufted  ’45,  8,  44;  ’46,  7,  36, 
56;  ’47,  7,  11,  38,  50,  66,  67;  ’48,  5, 
43-47,  57. 

Towhee  ’45,  9,  46;  ’46,  7,  32,  38,  42; 
*47,  11,  31,  51,  66,  67;  ’48,  5,  13,  40, 
42,  43-48,  58. 

Turkey,  Wild  ’47,  10,  19;  ’48,  12. 
Turnstone,  Ruddy  ’48,  54. 

Veery  ’45,  45;  ’46,  36,  54;  ’47,  38,  50, 
’48,  44-47. 

Vireo,  Blue-headed  ’45,  45;  ’46,  37; 

’47,  39,  50;  ’48,  44-47,  58. 

Vireo,  Philadelphia  ’45,  45;  ’46,  37,  56; 
’48,  51. 

Vireo,  Red-eyed  ’45,  45,  ’46,  31,  37,  42, 

47,  56;  ’47,  39,  50;  ’48,  2-3,  36,  43-47. 
Vireo,  Warbling  ’45,  45;  ’46,  33,  37; 

’47,  50,  61;  ’48,  45-47. 

Vireo,  White-eyed  ’45,  45;  ’46,  32,  36, 
42;  ’47,  39,  50;  ’48,  43-47. 

Vireo,  Yellow- throated  ’45,  45;  ’46,  32, 
36;  ’47,  50;  ’48,  16,  43-47. 

Vulture,  Black  ’45,  8,  43;  ’46,  6,  33, 
34;  ’47,  10,  48;  ’48,  12,  39,  42-47,  57. 
Vulture,  Turkey  ’45,  8,  43;  ’46,  6,  31, 
34,  56;  ’47,  10,  48,  66,  67;  ’48,  5,  12, 
39,  42-47,  57. 

Warbler,  Bachman’s  ’48,  52. 

Warbler,  Bay- breasted  ’45,  1-3,  45; 
’46,  37,  56;  ’47,  51. 

Warbler,  Black  and  White  ’45,  45; 

’46,  32,  37,  56;  ’47,  50,  66;  ’48,  45-47. 
Warbler,  Blackburnian  ’45,  45;  ’47,  50, 
66;  ’48,  45-47. 

Warbler,  Black-poll  ’45,  1-3,  45;  ’46, 
37,  56;  ’47,  51;  ’48,  43-47. 

Warbler,  Black-throated  Blue  ’45,  45; 

’46,  56;  ’47,  39;  ’48,  47,  58. 

Warbler,  Black- throated  Green  ’45, 
45;  ’46,  33,  37,  56;  ’47,  50,  67;  ’48. 
16,  46-47,  48. 

Warbler,  Blue-winged  ’45,  45;  ’46,  33, 
37;  ’47,  50,  61;  ’48,  45-48. 

Warbler,  Canada  ’45,  46;  ’47,  39;  ’48, 

48,  58. 

Warbler,  Cape  May  ’45,  45;  ’46,  37, 
56;  ’47,  50;  ’48,  45. 

Warbler,  Cerulean  ’45,  45;  ’46,  31,  37, 
56;  ’47,  39,  50;  ’48,  43-48. 

Warbler,  Chestnut-sided  ’45,  45;  ’46, 
37,  56;  ’47,  39,  51;  ’48,  46-47,  58. 
Warbler,  Connecticut  ’45,  46;  ’46,  10, 
54. 

Warbler,  Golden- winged  ’46,  56;  ’47, 
39,  50. 


Warbler,  Hooded  ’45,  46;  ’46,  31,  37, 
46;  ’47,  39,  51;  ’48,  17,  36,  46-47. 
Warbler,  Kentucky  ’45,  46;  ’46,  31,  37, 
42;  ’47,  6,  39,  51;  ’48,  43-48. 
Warbler,  Magnolia  ’45,  45;  ’46,  37; 

’47,  50;  ’48,  45-47,  58. 

Warbler,  Mourning  ’46,  10,  37. 
Warbler,  Myrtle  ’45,  9,  45;  ’46,  7,  23, 
37;  ’47,  7,  11,  50,  67;  ’48,  13,  19, 
43-47,  58. 

Warbler,  Nashville  ’45,  45;  ’46,  37,  55; 

’47,  50;  ’48,  45-47. 

Warbler,  Orange-crowned  ’47,  50. 
Warbler,  Palm  ’45,  45;  ’46,  37;  ’47,  11, 
51;  ’48,  13,  19,  43-47,  58. 

Warbler,  Parula  ’45,  45;  ’46,  37,  54; 

’47,  50,  62;  ’48,  17.  46-47. 

Warbler,  Pine  ’46,  32,  37,  56;  ’47,  12; 
’48,  17,  33-39. 

Warbler,  Prairie  ’45,  45;  ’46,  32,  37, 
42,  54,  56;  ’47,  51;  ’48,  5-6,  45-48, 
58. 

Warbler,  Prothonotary  ’45,  16,  45; 

’46,  1-3,  37;  ’47,  50;  ’48,  15,  43-47. 
Warbler,  Swainson’s  ’47,  39,  44;  ’48, 
55. 

Warbler,  Sycamore  ’45,  45;  ’46,  37, 
56;  ’47,  50;  ’48,  17,  43-47. 

Warbler,  Tennessee  ’45,  45;  ’46,  37, 
56;  ’47,  50;  ’48,  44-47. 

Warbler,  Wilson’s  ’45,  46;  ’47,  51;  ’48, 
48. 

Warbler,  Worm-eating  ’45,  45;  ’46,  32, 
37,  54;  ’47,  50;  ’48,  46-47. 

Warbler,  Yellow  ’45,  45;  ’46,  32,  37, 
56;  ’47,  39,  50;  ’48,  44-47. 

Warbler,  Yellow- throated  see  Syca- 
more Warbler. 

Water- tnrush,  Louisiana  ’45,  29,  46; 

’46,  32,  37;  ’47,  39,  51;  ’48,  43-48. 
Water- thrush,  Northern  ’45,  29,  46; 

’46,  37;  ’47,  51;  ’48,  45-47. 
Waxwing,  Cedar  ’45,  9,  45;  ’46,  7,  23, 
36,  43,  45-46;  ’47,  7,  11,  39,  44,  50, 
67;  ’48,  5,  13,  17,  19,  29,  43-47,  54, 
55,  58. 

Whip-poor-will  ’45,  44;  ’46,  24,  32,  35, 
54;  ’47,  36,  47-48,  49,  63;  ’48,  42-47. 
Woodcock,  American  ’47,  49;  ’48,  41. 
Woodpecker,  Downy  ’45,  8,  44;  ’46,  6, 
32,  35,  56;  ’47,  10,  38,  49,  66,  67; 
’48,  5,  13,  36,  43-47,  57. 

Woodpecker,  Hairy  ’45,  8,  29,  44;  ’46, 
6,  32,  35,  56;  ’47,  10,  38,  49;  ’48,  13, 
43-47,  57. 

Woodpecker,  Pileated  ’45,  8,  44;  ’46, 
6,  32,  35,  56;  ’47,  10,  38,  49,  67;  ’48, 
13,  43-47,  57. 

Woodpecker,  Red-bellied  ’45,  8,  44; 
’46,  6,  33,  35;  ’47,  10,  49,  66,  67;  ’48, 
13,  43-47,  57. 

Woodpecker,  Red-cockaded  ’48,  50. 
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Woodpecker,  Red-headed  ’45,  8,  15, 
44;  ’46,  6,  33,  35;  ’47,  10,  49,  66,  67; 
’48,  13,  43-47,  57. 

Wren,  Bewick  ’45,  9,  44;  ’46,  7,  23,  32, 
36;  ’47,  11,  50,  66;  ’48,  13,  43-47. 
Wren,  Carolina  ’45,  9,  45;  ’46,  7,  32, 
36,  55,  56;  ’47,  11,  38,  40,  50,  66,  67; 
*48,  5,  13,  43-47,  58. 

Wren,  House  ’45,  16,  44;  ’46,  33,  36 
55;  ’47,  12,  50;  ’48,  29,  43-47,  55. 
Wren,  Long-billed  Marsh  ’45,  45;  *46, 
36;  ’47,  50;  ’48,  45. 


Wren,  Short-billed  Marsh  ’46,  36;  ’47, 
11,  50;  ’48,  58. 

Wren,  Winter  ’45,  9,  44;  ’46,  7;  »47, 
. 11;  ’48,  13,  46,  58. 

Yellow-legs,  Greater  ’45,  43;  ’46,  35; 

’47,  10,  49;  ’48,  43-46. 

Yellow-legs,  Lesser  ’45,  43;  ’46,  35; 

’47,  49,  66;  ’48,  14,  44-47. 

Yellow- throat  '45,  46;  ’46,  32,  37;  ’47, 
39,  51,  66;  ’48,  43-48,  58. 
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EVIDENCE  OF  THE  HISTORY  AND  FORMER  DISTRI- 
BUTION OF  THE  RAVEN  IN  KENTUCKY 

By  Robert  M.  Mengel 

While  the  1931  Cheek-list  of  the  American  Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union  gives  the  range  of  the  Raven  ( Corvus  corax) 
in  the  eastern  United  States  as  . . south.  . . in  the  higher 
Alleghenys  to  Georgia,”  it  does  not  go  into  further  detail  in 
regard  to  its  distribution  in  the  southern  mountains.  In 
the  literature  there  is  abundant  documentation  of  the  oc- 
currence of  Ravens,  past  or  present,  in  South  Carolina 
(Caesar’s  Head),  Georgia,  Tennessee  (Great  Smokies, 
Unaka  Chain),  North  Carolina  (Great  Smokies),  Virginia 
(Blue  Ridge),  and  West  Virginia.  A general  summary  of 
this  distribution  is  given  by  Bent  (1946),  and  there  is  no 
need  for  a more  detailed  review  here.  A study  of  the 
records  indicates  that  (as  has  been  pointed  out  by  numerous 
authors)  the  southern  Ravens  are  predominantly  birds  of 
the  higher  mountains.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that 
this  has  not  always  been  the  case.  The  shyness  and  retir- 
ing disposition  of  the  Raven  in  the  face  of  man’s  activities 
have  apparently  resulted  in  its  relatively  early  disappear- 
ance from  areas  of  the  Cumberland  Plateau  to  the  west  of 
the  mountains.  Here,  by  contrast,  its  former  presence  is 
virtually  undocumented  ornithologically.  My  purpose  is  to 
present  the  existing  indications  of  this  former  range  that  I 
have  encountered.  I shall  confine  the  discussion  to  Ken- 
tucky, as  the  details  for  similar  areas  in  Tennessee  and  else- 
where have  received  attention  from  such  able  workers  as 
Albert  F.  Ganier. 

In  the  strict  ornithological  sense,  there  is  not  a single, 
authentic  record  of  the  Raven  from  Kentucky.  No  com- 
petent ornithologist  has,  to  my  knowledge,  observed  any  in 
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the  state,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  an  extant  specimen. 
Nevertheless,  after  ten  years  of  intermittent  field  work  in 
some  20  counties  of  eastern  Kentucky,  I am  confident  that 
the  Raven  occurred  in  a considerable  portion  of  the  eastern 
section  of  the  state,  and  that  it  disappeared  relatively  re- 
cently, if  it  is,  in  fact,  entirely  gone.  I have  accumulated  the 
data  which  follow  mainly  as  a by-product  of  a study  of  the 
breeding  distribution  of  the  Duck  Hawk  (Falco  peregrinus) 
in  Kentucky.  My  search  for  Duck  Hawks  has  quite  natur- 
ally led  me  into  the  wilder,  more  rugged  sections,  which  are 
also  the  preferred  haunts  of  Ravens. 

In  the  lack  of  established  records,  the  only  thing  that 
we  have  to  go  on  is  the  accumulation  of  reports  and  eye- 
witness accounts  from  residents  of  the  remote  regions 
where  the  Ravens  presumably  occurred.  It  is  fortunate 
that  the  Raven  has  been  so  prominent  in  folklore  and  fable 
that  it  is  of  more  than  average  interest  to  ordinary  folk. 
The  impressive  appearance  of  the  bird,  its  characteristic 
calls  and  mannerisms,  and  the  picturesque  nature  of  its 
favored  habitat,  combine  to  create  an  impression  which  is 
not  soon  forgotten.  It  is,  I believe,  for  these  reasons  that 
the  Raven  has  left  a mark  on  the  memories  of  the  hill  people 
that  is  too  widespread  and  significant  to  be  ignored. 

The  singular  thing  about  mountaineers’  accounts  of  the 
Raven,  one  which  not  only  lends  a high  degreee  of  authenti- 
city to  their  words,  but  which  is  also  a tribute  to  their 
powers  of  observation,  is  the  remarkable  sameness  of  all. 
They  could  scarcely  do  better  after  careful  reading  of  the 
most  pertinent  literature. 

When  talking  to  mountain  people  I have  taken  great 
care  to  introduce  the  subject  of  Ravens  casually  and  with- 
out apparent  special  interest.  I have  never  described  the 
bird  first;  instead,  by  manipulation  of  the  conversation,  I 
have  attempted  to  receive  an  unsolicited  description.  . On 
several  occasions  I have  not  needed  to  broach  the  subject. 
Mountaineers  have  sometimes  brought  it  up  themselves  as 
soon  as  the  conversation  turned  to  birds.  In  some  places 
it  was  not  necessary  to  seek  out  a native  who  had  heard  of, 
or  remembered,  Ravens.  Their  history  was  often  a matter 
of  common  knowledge.  In  these  cases  I have  had  only  to 
find  a narrator  whose  veracity  and  judgment  I felt  I could 
trust,  and  who  was  blessed  with  a clear  memory.  Almost 
needless  to  say,  I have  not  credited  any  accounts  where 
there  seemed  to  be  the  slightest  possibility  of  confusion 
with  the  crow  ( Corvus  brachyrhynchos) . It  is  interesting 
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to  note  that  the  Duck  Hawk,  which  is  probably  little  re- 
duced in  numbers  from  early  times,  is  completely  unknown 
to  many  residents  of  the  areas  where  it  still  occurs. 

Mr.  “Harv”  Black,  for  many  years  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best-known  residents  of  Laurel  County,  and  a fine, 
typical  mountain  man,  has  given  me  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  story.  Until  recently  Mr.  Black  lived  in  a small 
cabin  on  a high  ridge  near  the  Rockcastle  River,  which 
there  occupies  a gorge  more  than  300  feet  deep,  and  largely 
escarped  with  sandstone  cliffs.  I was  searching  for  nest- 
ing Duck  Hawks  when  I first  talked  to  Black  in  1939,  and  it 
was  only  incidentally  that  I learned  of  the  Ravens.  He  had 
told  me  of  a great,  yellow  bluff  at  the  head  of  Rockcastle 
Narrows  (a  turbulent  rapid  in  the  river),  which  he  said 
was  occupied  each  year  by  “bluff  hawks,”  of  which  he  con- 
tributed, unprompted,  a classical  description.  He  went  on 
to  add  that  the  same  ledge  had  been  used  until  “about 
twenty  years”  before  (or  roughly  1920)  as  a nesting  site 
cf  Ravens.  He  described  the  birds  well,  remarking  on  their 
large  size,  soaring  habit,  heavy  heads,  and,  of  course,  the 
unique  voice.  They  had  been  regular  and  well-known  resi- 
dents along  the  Rockcastle,  he  said,  but  seldom  left  the 
gorge,  although  occasionally  one  would  fly,  croaking,  over 
his  cabin.  He  had  not  seen  one  for  “about  fifteen  years.” 

Mr.  Frank  Harris,  a long-time  resident  of  neighboring 
Pulaski  County,  has  supplemented  Black’s  account,  telling 
of  watching  the  Ravens  soaring  above  the  Rockcastle  River 
while  he  was  on  boyhood  fishing  trips.  He  contributed  a 
creditable  imitation  of  the  call.  Harris  told  me  that  a cliff 
on  Dry  Fork,  a tributary  on  the  Pulaski  County  side  of  the 
Rockcastle,  is  still  known  to  residents  as  “Ravens’  Nest,” 
and  was  a widely-known  haunt  of  the  birds  in  the  old  days. 
In  1946  he  estimated  he  had  not  seen  a Raven  for  “forty 
years,”  but  admitted  he  had  not  been  to  the  river  much 
between  his  early  trips  and  later  years  when  the  country 
was  more  settled. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  give  further  detailed,  ac- 
counts, nor  does  it  seem  necessary  at  this  time.  The  fore- 
going has  been  related  to  illustrate  the  type  of  information 
I have  gleaned.  In  the  remaining  pages  I shall  list  the 
areas  in  which  the  species  is  said  to  have  existed. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  three  forks  of  the  Red  River  (a 
tributary  of  the  Kentucky  River)  in  Powell,  Wolfe,  Estill, 
and  Menifee  Counties,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
the  Raven  to  have  been  a regular  and  conspicuous  member 
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of  the  faunae.  I have  explored  this  region  rather  extensive- 
ly, and  nearly  every  resident  with  whom  I have  talked  re- 
members the  birds  and  describes  them  well.  Some,  when 
talking  with  me  in  1948',  were  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
birds  were  gone ; but  upon  reflection  they  could  not  remem- 
ber having  seen  or  heard  one  for  “a  few  years,”  or  “nine 
or  ten  years.”  There  are  hearsay  reports  from  a year  or 
two  back.  Three  young  men,  aged  18  to  25,  who  have  im- 
pressed me  as  being  reliable,  can  remember  Ravens  clearly,, 
fixing  their  presence  up  until  roughly  1935,  or  perhaps  even 
later.  One  magnificent  cliff  in  Powell  County,  appropriate- 
ly called  “Raven  Rocks,”  is  widely  alleged  to  have  been  a 
nesting  site.  No  less  than  six  persons  have  described  to  me 
the  Ravens  “denning”  in  the  face  of  this  sandstone  monolith 
(See  photograph).  The  surrounding  country,  extremely 
wild  and  rugged,  with  countless  tall  cliffs,  also  appears  to 
be  excellent  for  Ravens. 


“Raven  Rocks”,,  former  haunt  of  Ravens  in  Powell  County 
From  Kodachrome  by  Jane  S.  Mengel 
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There  are  reasons  for  regarding  the  year  1935  as  signi- 
ficant for  an  approximate  last  date,  for  it  was  about  then 
that  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  began  constructing 
roads  through  the  country  for  use  by  workers  in  the  Cum- 
berland National  Forest.  Dr.  S.  S.  Dickey  (MS)  is  quoted 
by  Bent  ( loc . cit)  as  pointing  out  that  frequent  human 
disturbance,  particularly  blasting  for  road  construction  and 
the  like,  will  frighten  Ravens  away  from  a locality.  1 
could  find  no  Ravens  in  the  Red  River  country,  but  certain 
evidence,  upon  which  I prefer  not  to  elaborate  at  this  time, 
suggests  that  a very  few  may  possibly  remain.  It  is  also 
probable  that  Ravens  formerly  dwelt  along  the  craggy 
l eaches  of  the  upper  Kentucky  River  and  nearby  Devil 
Creek  in  this  same  general  area.  Intensive  lumbering 
activity  probably  precludes  their  presence  there  today. 

The  Rockcastle  River  area,  already  mentioned  at  some 
length,  almost  certainly  furnished  sanctuary  for  Ravens. 
The  available  accounts  are  all  concerned  with  the  area 
bounded  by  Laurel  County  and  Pulaski  County,  but  the 
similar  country  along  the  Cumberland  River  above  and  be- 
low its  confluence  with  the  Rockcastle  is  also  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  Raven  apparently  left  that  area  somewhat 
longer  ago  than  it  did  the  preceding  counties, — possibly  as 
far  back  as  1920. 

My  friend,  Mr.  A.  F.  Ganier,  informed  me  in  1937  that 
natives  of  Pickett  County,  Tennessee,  near  the  Kentucky 
line  (Wayne  and  McCreary  Counties,  Ky.),  had  told  him 
recently  that  the  precipitous  gorge  of  Rock  Creek  (flowing 
northward  into  the  Big  South  Fork  of  the  Cumberland 
River  in  McCreary  County,  Ky.)  had  been  occupied  by 
Ravens  “until  a few  years  ago.”  A logging  railroad  was 
built  through  the  canyon  about  that  time,  and  the  Raven 
appears  to  be  gone.  A great  deal  of  the  extensive  wild 
terrian  of  southern  Wayne  and  McCreary  counties  is 
physiographically  ideal  for  Ravens,  with  many  fine,  inac- 
cessible cliffs. 

In  reviewing  the  present  data  it  is  immediately  ap- 
parent that  all  reports  are  from  the  country  along  the 
rugged,  western  edge  of  the  Cumberland  Plateau,  with  ele- 
vations ranging  from  700  to  1800  feet  above  sea  level.  The 
particular  sections  concerned  are  those  affording  the  plenti- 
ful, high,  sandstone  cliffs  of  the  Pottsville  Escarpment.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  Kentucky 
Ravens  nested  in  trees.  All  reports  refer  to  cliffs.  It  is 
interesting  in  this  connection  that  Howell  (1910)  and  Stone 
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(1921),  who  investigated,  respectively,  the  Black  Mountain 
ridge  in  1908  and  the  Pine  Mountain  ridge  in  1910  (both  in 
Harlan  County),  at  a time  when  there  must  have  been 
Ravens  in  the  state,  failed  to  note  the  species.  These  are 
the  only  high  mountain  ridges  in  the  state,  but  there  are  no 
cliffs  of  any  size  there,  nor  is  there  much  of  the  coniferous 
growth  which  is  said  (Bent,  loc.  cit.)  to  be  preferred  when 
tree  nesting  occurs. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  appropriate  to  review  two 
published  reports  of  Ravens  for  the  state.  Funkhouset 
(1925)  reports  a Raven  seen  near  Corbin,  Whitley  County, 
in  1920.  Corbin  lies  in  the  general  vicinity  in  which  Ravens 
might  have  been  expected,  and  not  over  80  miles  from 
parts  of  the  Rockcastle  River.  While  there  is  a good  chance 
that  this  record  is  authentic,  no  details  or  arguments  are 
presented,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  author  con- 
sidered the  record  in  any  way  exceptional.  Therefore  it 
must  be  considered  a tentative  record.  As  for  Figgins’ 
(1945)  record  of  American  Ravens  ( C . c.  sinuatus)  in 
Marshall  County  in  September,  1941,  all  we  can  conscienti- 
ously do  is  to  disregard  it.  The  chances  of  Ravens  appear- 
ing there  are  slight  at  best.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  it  is  impossible  to  identify  Ravens  to  subspecies  in  the 
field,  and  Figgins’  reputation  does  not  warrant  acceptance 
of  the  record  without  supporting  specimens.  His  added 
suggestion  that  the  birds  might  have  bred  there  is  unten- 
able. 
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SWALLOWS  AT  REELFOOT  LAKE 

By  Fan  B.  Tabler,  2923  Riedling  Drive,  Louisville 

Before  attending  the  fall  meeting  of  the  K.  O.  S.  last 
year,  we  stopped  overnight  at  Reelf oot  Lake.  We  had  reser- 
vations at  Walnut  Log  Lodge  and  upon  arrival  found  the 
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place  virtually  deserted.  An  air  of  peace  pervaded  the 
ground,  with  tall  stately  cypresses  keeping  watch.  There 
was  no  sign  of  Reelfoot  Lake  from  the  Lodge  porch,  the 
only  water  visible  being  a slough  that  led  away  through  a 
thick  growth  of  rushes. 

As  soon  as  we  were  settled,  we  engaged  a boat  and 
started  out  toward  the  lake.  As  we  glided  quietly  through 
the  slough  we  found  the  rushes  swarming  with  blackbirds, 
which  we  heard  rather  than  saw.  Because  they  were 
elusive,  it  was  some  time  before  we  identified  them  as  Red- 
wings. Farther  ahead  on  the  bank  and  very  near  the  water 
an  American  Egret  stood  in  stately  silence  until  we  drew 
fairly  near.  He  then  spread  his  huge  wings  and  flapped 
off  into  the  distance,  looking  snowy  white  against  the  blue 
sky. 

The  slough  turned,  and  the  lake  lay  before  us.  As 
there  were  other  sloughs  leading  away  from  the  lake,  we 
had  to  note  “landmarks”  in  order  to  find  our  way  back  to 
the  Lodge,  which  was  entirely  hidden  from  the  lake.  The 
shore,  with  its  dense  growth  of  rushes,  looked  the  same  as 
far  as  we  could  see.  The  water  in  some  places  was  choked 
with  a rank  growth  of  lotus.  The  lake  was  formed  back  in 
1811,  1812,  when  an  earthquake  shook  the  whole  area 
violently,  causing  the  land  to  settle  in  this  region.  The  trees 
that  had  been  caught  in  the  lake  have  rotted  away  to  the 
level  of  the  water,  leaving  submerged  stumps. 

As  we  progressed,  we  saw  Great  Blue  Herons,  more 
Egrets,  and  for  some  time  watched  Wood  Ducks  coming  and 
going.  We  rowed  quite  a distance  out  into  the  lake,  where 
there  was  a heavy  growth  of  cypress.  We  took  pictures, 
especially  of  the  cypress  trees  beautifully  silhouetted  by  the 
setting  sun. 

As  we  were  heading  back  toward  the  hotel,  we  came 
upon  the  swallows.  We  had  left  the  cypress  and  had  reach- 
ed a part  of  the  lake  that  had  some  growth  of  lotus  and  had 
high  stumps  out  of  which  grew  stunted  trees.  At  first  we 
saw  a few  swallows,  then  hundreds,  then  thousands — liter- 
ally thousands  of  Tree  Swallows  (Iridoprocne  bicolor.)  We 
stopped  spellbound  at  the  sight.  Some  of  the  birds  were 
wheeling  about  with  their  gorgeous  coloring  flashing  in  the 
evening  light,  their  iridescent,  greenish-blue  backs,  pure 
white  underparts,  and  wings  touched  with  black,  present- 
ing a picture  of  breath-taking  beauty.  They  were  inter- 
spersed with  Barn  Swallows,  which  added  glossy  steel  blue, 
chestnut,  and  red  to  the  color  scheme.  There  were  so  many 
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of  the  birds  that  they  had  difficulty  finding  perching  places. 
Every  lotus  seedpod  bore  the  weight  of  one  little  bird,  while 
some  of  the  leaves  that  were  bent  over  supported  a row  of 
them.  The  small  trees  growing  from  the  stumps  looked 
like  glorified  Christmas  trees,  decorated  with  an  endless 
array  of  ornaments.  The  trunk  and  few  remaining  branches 
of  a dead  tree  lying  on  its  side  were  lined  with  the  brightly 
colored  swallows. 

Dusk  forced  us  back  to  the  hotel,  but  we  were  out  be- 
fore sunrise  next  morning.  The  swallows  were  still  there. 
We  rowed  in  slowly  so  as  not  to  frighten  them.  They  were 
not  timid,  enabling  us  to  take  pictures  of  them  when  the 
light  grew  stronger.  We  stayed  for  some  time  to  enjoy  to 
the  fullest  such  an  interesting  display.  The  birds  wheeled 
around  and  around  very  close  to  our  boat,  catching  their 
food  on  the  wing.  One  bird  flew  so  close  that  we  ducked 
our  heads.  We  saw  several  birds  fly  very  close  to  the  water 
as  though  they  were  scooping  up  a drink  on  the  wing;  we 
decided  they  were  catching  insects  from  the  surface.  As 
the  sun  came  up,  the  pure  white  breasts  of  the  Tree  Swal- 
lows took  on  a rosy  glow,  and  the  light  glinted  blue  and 
green  from  their  iridescent  backs. 

We  considered  ourselves  fortunate  that  we  and  the 
swallows  chose  the  same  time  to  visit  Reelfoot  Lake.  They 
would  not  and  we  could  not  linger  long  before  departing 
upon  our  respective  ways. 


THE  REDWING  FLIGHT  AT  REELFOOT  LAKE 

By  Eugene  Cypert,  Paris,  Tennessee 

The  late  afternoon  flight  of  Redwing  Blackbirds 
(Agelaius  phoeniceus ) at  Reelfoot  Lake  during  the  fall  and 
winter  has  received  very  little  publicity,  but  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  nation’s  most  impressive  wildlife  spectacles. 
Literally  millions  of  these  birds  swarm  in  to  roost  in  the 
thickets  of  giant  cutgrass  ( Zizaniopsis  miliacea) , willow 
{ Salix  nigra),  and  buttonbush  (Cephalanthus  occidentalis) , 
which  cover  a large  part  of  Reelfoot’s  shallow  water  areas, 
and  swarm  out  again  next  morning.  During  a period  of  an 
hour  or  more,  from  before  sunset  until  dusk,  one  may  see 
these  birds  stream  by,  not  in  little  flocks,  but  in  a con- 
tinuous, seemingly  endless  cloud,  from  which  a few  all  along 
can  be  seen  dropping  into  the  thickets. 

The  roosting  habits  of  the  Redwing  appear  to  be  close- 
ly associated  with  the  cutgrass.  In  1927,  cutgrass  was 
nearly  wiped  out  at  Reelfoot  Lake  by  weather  and  water 
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conditions,  and  residents  of  that  vicinity  say  that  very  few 
blackbirds  roosted  there  after  that.  But  as  the  cutgrass 
once  more  began  to  encroach  upon  the  shallow  water  areas, 
the  blackbird  numbers  increased.  Now  there  are  nearly 
2000  acres  of  shallow  water  areas  there  covered  by  this 
plant. 

In  traveling  through  the  country  surrounding  Reelfoot 
Lake  during  the  day,  not  many  Redwings  are  to  be  seen. 
Only  a few  comparatively  small  flocks  will  be  seen,  here  and 
there,  feeding  in  the  stubble  fields.  One  wonders  where  the 
great  concentration  that  gathers  at  the  lake  to  roost  comes 
from.  The  answer  is  that  these  bird^  fly  farther  to  roost 
than  we  would  ordinarily  believe.  Mr.  Johnson  A.  Neff,  of 
the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  states  that  he 
has  trailed  Redwings  to  their  roost  for  as  much  as  23  miles, 
and  he  believes  it  not  unlikely  that  they  travel  as  much  as 
40  or  50  miles  to  the  limits  of  their  feeding  range.  Assum- 
ing that  these  birds  feed  over  an  area  with  a radius  of  40 
miles,  this  would  mean  that  they  would  have  more  than 
5000  square  miles  of  feeding  territory.  A lot  of  blackbirds 
can  feed  on  the  stubble  fields  on  5000  square  miles. 

Then  the  question  arises  : Why  should  the  blackbirds 
be  tied  down  to  Reelfoot  Lake  or  any  other  single  place  at 
all?  Why  don’t  they  go  where  the  search  for  food  takes 
them  and  just  roost  in  the  grasses,  weeds,  and  bushes  where 
the  night  finds  them?  The  answer  is  doubtless  tied  up  with 
the  physical  characteristics  and  feeding  habits  of  the 
species.  To  begin  with,  the  Redwing  has  long  been  a dwell- 
er among  reeds  and  brushy  growth  and  is  probably  not 
equipped  to  withstand  the  exposure  associated  with  roost- 
ing in  treetops.  Since  it  is  gregarious  in  its  feeding  habits, 
it  would  be  very  vulnerable  to  its  natural  enemies  if  it 
roosted  in  the  grasses  and  shrubbery  of  the  upland.  The 
large  flocks  of  birds  roosting  in  the  upland  vegetation  would 
be  an  obvious  attraction  and  easy  prey  to  every  night-prowl- 
ing predator.  To  avoid  such  predators,  the  Redwing  nearly 
always  roosts  over  water.  Here  its  enemies  are  stymied. 
Most  of  the  predators  will  not  go  very  far  into  the  water, 
and  those  that  do  would  be  at  a disadvantage  in  catching 
the  blackbirds.  Reelfoot  Lake,  being  the  only  place  in  the 
vicinity  that  has  extensive  patches  of  large  marsh  grasses 
growing  in  water,  as  is  required  by  these  birds  for  proper 
protection  while  roosting,  serves  as  the  single  roosting 
place  for  all  of  that  part  of  the  country. 

Blackbirds,  including  the  Redwing,  are  so  numerous  in 
parts  of  the  country  that  their  depredations  on  grain  fields 
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are  at  times  serious.  Because  of  this,  they  have  recently 
been  removed  from  the  list  of  birds  protected  by  federal 
law.  However,  they  are  still  protected  by  state  laws  in 
many  states. 


SOUTHERN  INDIANA  RECORDS  OF  THE 
CHUCK-WILL’S-WIDOW 

By  Leonard  C.  Brecher,  1900  Spring  Drive,  Louisville 

In  the  spring,  1944,  issue  of  The  Kentucky  Warbler 
Miss  Evelyn  J.  Schneider  offered  proof  that  the  Chuck- 
will’s-widow  is  advancing  northward  with  respect  to  its 
breeding  grounds,  as  outlined  in  the  A.  0.  U.  Check-list. 
The  last  four  years  have  testified  to  the  permanency  of 
this  advance,  as  each  year  since  then  the  Chuck  has  been 
found  consistently  in  the  same  spots  around  Louisville. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  published  reference  to  the 
breeding  occurrence  of  this  bird  in  Indiana ; so  I am  giving 
the  following  notes  for  the  sake  of  the  record. 

1.  On  July  4,  1946,  I visited  the  Harrison  County 
State  Forest,  which  lies  just  south  of  State  Road  62,  and 
about  five  miles  due  east  of  Leavenworth,  Indiana.  Dusk 
was  falling  as  I prepared  to  leave,  and  the  fireflies  were 
rising  from  the  grass  in  the  open  fields.  As  I descended 
into  a wooded  valley,  I heard  a Whip-poor-will  call  just 
ahead.  I stopped  the  car  to  listen,  wondering  if,  by  chance, 
I would  hear  a Chuck-will’s-widow.  After  the  Whip-poor- 
will  had  called  some  thirty  times  without  ceasing,  the  call 
of  the  Chuck  came  through  the  falling  darkness.  Fourteen 
times  the  call  sounded  before  it  ceased  abruptly,  as  did  the 
song  of  the  Whip-poor-will.  Both  birds  changed  their  posi- 
tions, for  a moment  later  the  Chuck’s  call  came  from  a point 
some  fifty  yards  ahead,  while  the  Whip-poor-will  apparent- 
ly, from  the  sound,  retreated  in  the  opposite  direction. 
After  a short  time  the  Whip-poor-will  became  silent,  al- 
though the  Chuck’s  voice  was  heard  three  times  during  the 
next  five  minutes;  then  it,  too,  was  silent. 

2.  On  May  14,  1948,  a group  of  the  Beckham  Bird 
Club  members  on  a field  trip  were  at  the  Winstandley 
cabin,  in  the  knobs  north  of  New  Albany,  Indiana,  located 
about  38°20’  N.  latitude.  This  cabin  is  situated  on  a hill, 
with  a heavily  wooded  slope  descending  rather  steeply  some 
200  feet  to  a watercourse  in  the  valley  below. 

As  evening  fell,  a number  of  Whip-poor-wills  began  to 
call,  and  a group  of  us  decided  to  move  to  a clearing  so  as  to 
hear  the  birds  more  distinctly.  We  discussed  the  possibility 
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of  hearing  a Chuck-will’s-widow.  Shortly  thereafter,  Miss 
Evelyn  Schneider,  who  had  been  ahead  of  the  Group,  farther 
down  toward  the  edge  of  the  field,  came  back  to  report  that 
she  had  heard  the  Chuck  close  at  hand  and  that  the  bird  had 
then  flown  over  her  head.  We  followed  her,  to  verify  its 
presence,  which  we  Were  able  to  do  very  soon.  The  Chuck 
began  calling  again  from  approximately  the  same  spot. 
Later,  as  I drove  home,  I counted  14  different  Whip-poor- 
wills  calling,  but  1 heard  no  further  calls  of  the  Chuck- 
will’s-widow,  although  I was,  of  course,  listening  for  it. 

Incidentally,  during  the  afternoon,  we  flushed  a female 
Whip-poor-will  from  her  nest.  She  feigned  a broken  wing 
and  fluttered  in  a semi-circle  about  the  nest,  never  flying 
very  far.  At  times  we  approached  as  close  as  ten  feet  from 
her.  Mr.  Louis  Giesel,  Jr.,  took  kodachrome  pictures  of  the 
two  eggs,  which  measured  1.25  x .82  inches. 

The  Indiana  record,  as  well  as  two  Illinois  records,  with 
one  from  Ohio,  are  farther  north  than  the  two  here  de- 
scribed. It  is  further  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Wetmore, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  stated  that  he  has  found  the  species 
fairly  common  in  southern  Maryland  and  has  heard  it  fairly 
well  north  along  Chesapeake  Bay.  This  is  approximately 
the  same  distance  north  as  the  Illinois  record  at  Olney. 
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MID-WINTER  BIRD  COUNT,  1948 
Edited  by  Gordon  Wilson 

MORGANFIELD  (Same  territory  as  covered  last  year).  Dec. 
27;  9:00  A.  M.  to  11:30  A.  M.  and  12:30  P.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.  Partly 
cloudy;  fair  most  of  the  afternoon;  wind  SW,  5-20  m.  p.  h.;  some  ice 
under  foot;  temp.  26-42.  One  observer;  7 hours;  total  miles,  40  (3  on 
foot,  37  by  car).  Total:  38  species,  3558  individuals. — ROBERT  L. 
WITT. 

KENTUCKY  LAKE  (Extending  from  Egner’s  Ferry  Bridge 
southward  to  New  Concord  and  Murray,  northward  to  Kentucky 
Dam,  eastward  across  the  Kentucky  Woodlands  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  to  the  Cumberland  River;  fields  and  field  borders  31%;  low- 
land deciduous  woods  22%;  upland  deciduous  woods  22%;  open  water 
and  lake  shoreline  20%;  urban  area  1%).  Jan.  1;  6:15  A.  M.  to  5:15 
P.  M.  Cloudy;  temp.  30-35;  wind,  NW  to  SW,  under  5 m.  p.  h. 
Eleven  observers:  2 separate,  four  parties  of  2 to  4 each.  Total  hours, 
48  (on  foot,  28;  in  car,  11;  in  boat,  9).  Total  miles,  222  (on  foot,  30; 
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Tufted  Titmouse 

4 

59 

12 

21 

3 

41 

18 

80 

7 

White-br.  Nuthatch 

12 

1 

* 

3 

3 

13 

18 

* 

Red-br.  Nuthatch 

1 

2 

Brown  Creeper 

5 

* 

1 

2 

4 

2 

* 

House  Wren 

1 

Winter  Wren 

1 

* 

1 

* 

6 

Bewick’s  Wren 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Carolina  Wren 

9 

13 

4 

10 

r 

21 

2 

12 

28 

8 

Mockingbird 

21 

2 

10 

3 

10 

2 

5 

37 

* 

Brown  Thrasher 

3 

1 

Robin 

1 

12 

2 

2 

5 

30 

61 

1 

* 

Hermit  Thrush 

1 

2 

3 

1 

* 

3 

5 

1 

Bluebird 

11 

37 

42 

12 

18 

17 

4 

16 

42 

Golden-cr.  Kinglet 

1 

9 

5 

4 

7 

Ruby-cr.  Kinglet 

1 

10 

| * 

Cedar  Waxwing 

35 

* 

15 

1 

24 

Pipit 

200 

Migrant  Shrike 

3 

4 

2 

1 

Starling 

130 

55 

150 

41 

27 

1548 

10,000 

20 

Myrtle  Warbler 

* 

13 

11 

3 

7 

❖ 

English  Sparrow 

34 

178 

50 

227 

12 

327 

❖ 

1 

224 

140 

Meadowlark 

46 

42 

6 

2 

I 3 

* 

54 

Red-wing 

156 

260 

1 

Rusty  Blackbird 

150 

1 

4 

Bronzed  Grackle 

1 6 

2 

| 

* 

Cowbird 

| 

100 

Cardinal 

75 

360 

| 84 

77 

I 51 

181 

18 

37 

307 

18 

Purple  Finch 

47 

1 

| 34 

34 

17 

15 

2 

Goldfinch 

6 

82 

48 

16 

i 4 

108 

7 

62 

68 

26 

Eastern  Towhee 

3 

205 

1 6 

32 

| 30 

11 

9 

2 

28 

2 

Savannah  Sparrow 

1 

1 

VespeH  Sparrow 

1 

2 

Slate-colored  Junco 

38 

312 

| 60 

87 

1 45 

255 

148 

101 

377 

7 

Tree  Sparrow 

36 

40 

j 54 

44 

1 5 

3 

5 

84 

Chipping  Sparrow 

| 

I. 

1 

Field  Sparrow 

1 58j 

4 

38 

14 

79 

43 

4 

7 

43 

White-cr.  Sparrow 

33 

15 

1 6 

11 

1 

92 

37 

White  th.  Sparrow 

79 

11 

31 

5 

84 

20 

1 

19 

11 

Fox  Sparrow 

5 

2 

15! 

1 

2 

Swamp  Sparrow 

2 

10 

2 

6 

3 

10! 

1 1 

1 

2 

Song  Sparrow 

14 

L51 

! 12 

30 

11 

27 

1 14 

121 

103 

19 

14 
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in  car,  161;  in  boat,  31).  Total,  75  species;  approximately  11904  indi- 
viduals.—GRACE  WYATT.  CLARENCE  CALHOUN.  JOHN  MORSE, 
NANCY  MORSE,  EUGENE  CYPERT,  TOM  BUTLER,  L.  D.  THOMP- 
SON, GROVER  ELGAN,  TALBOT  CLARKE,  JOHN  DELIME,  and 
JOHN  H.  STEENIS. 

MARION  (Around  Marion  and  in  Ohio  River  bottoms).  Dec.  26; 
8:00  A.  M.  to  4:00  P.  M.  Cloudy;  wind  brisk;  temp.  3 at  start.  Ob- 
servers usually  separate.  Total,  56  species;  3580  individuals. — C.  L. 
FRAZER  and  DR.  T.  ATCHISON  FRAZER. 

MADISON VILLE  (W.  W.  Hancock  farm,  seven  lakes  at  Madison- 
ville  and  Earlington,  woods,  streets,  and  fields).  Dec.  22;  6:45  A.  M. 
to  4:30  P.  M.  Cloudy;  wind  NE,  8-12  m.  p.  h.;  temp.  31-35.  Total 
hours,  9%;  total  miles,  8 on  foot,  14  by  car.  In  addition  to  the  species 
recorded  on  the  census  and  during  Christmas  week  I suppose  the 
Golden-crowned  Kinglet  is  here,  but  is  evidently  scarcer  than  it  was 
last  winter.  Total,  41  species;  1127  individuals. — JAMES  W. 
HANCOCK. 

PENNYRILE  STATE  PARK  (Deciduous  and  pine  woods  and 
fields  within  the  park  area,  Pennyrile  Lake,  and  adjoining  farm- 
lands). Dec.  27;  7:00  A.  M.  to  4:30  P.  M.  Partly  cloudly;  wind  SW, 
1-7  m.  p.  h.;  temp.  18-35.  Observers  together.  Total  miles,  16  (8  on 
foot,  8 by  car);  total  hours,  9V2.  The  Brown  Thrasher  wTas  in  tall 
weeds  in  company  with  Cardinals  and  Towhees.  Total:  38  species, 
442  individuals.— KENNETH  WEIR  and  JAMES  W.  HANCOCK. 

BOWLING  GREEN  (Schneider,  McElroy,  and  Chaney  Farms  and 
Sally’s  Rock;  open  farmland  25%,  woods  and  thickets  50%,  stream 
banks  25%).  Dec.  26;  6:30  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.  Clear;  temp.  10-24; 
wind  NE,  1-7  m.  p.  h. ; all  vegetation  covered  with  heavy  sleet;  still 
water  frozen  over.  Four  observers  in  two  parties.  Total  hours,  20, 
on  foot;  total  miles,  14.  Total:  44  species,  4061  individuals. — L.  Y. 
LANCASTER,  CHARLES  L.  TAYLOR,  J.  R.  WHITMER,  and 
GORDON  WILSON. 

MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  (Sloan’s  Crossing, 
Katy  Pace  Valley,  Service  Area,  Cabins  and  Campground  Area,  Three 
Springs,  New  Entrance,  Chaumont;  woods  65%;  along  stream  banks 
10%;  old  fields  25%).  Dec.  29;  7:00  A.  M.  to  4:30  P.  M.  Rain 
early  in  day,  then  clear,  later  cloudy;  temp.  55  to  35;  ground  bare. 
Three  observers  in  one  party.  Total  hours,  9%,  on  foot;  total  miles, 
8.  Nearly  all  species  occurred  in  disappointingly  small  numbers. 
Total:  34  species,  471  individuals. — Park  Naturalist  HENRY  W.  LIX, 
JIMMY  LILES,  and  GORDON  WILSON. 

OTTER  CREEK  PARK  j Including  the  park  area  and  adjacent 
farmlands:  farm  lands  10%;  brushy  fields  10%;  Ohio  River  banks 
10%;  deciduous  woods  70%).  Jan.  1;  9:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M. 
Cloudy;  light  snow  falling  in  morning;  temp.  26-30;  wind,  1-7  m.  p.  h.; 
ground  nearly  bare;  ponds  frozen  but  river  open.  Five  observers  in 
two  parties.  Total  hours,  11,  on  foot;  total  miles,  17.  Total:  37 
species,  495  individuals. — MR.  and  MRS.  FRED  W.  STAMM, 
DONALD  SUMMERFIELD,  FLOYD  CARPENTER,  HARVEY  B. 
LOVELL. 

LOUISVILLE  (Ohio  River  from  Louisville  to  Twelve  Mile  Island 
and  inland  about  twelve  miles  to  Prospect,  Anchorage,  and  Valley, 
including  Cherokee,  Iroquois,  Seneca,  and  Shawnee  Parks:  Ohio  River 
and  banks  30%;  fields  and  farmland  25%;  brushy  fields  and  new 
growth  30%;  deciduous  woodland  15%).  Dec.  26;  5:30  A.  M.  to  5:00 
P.  M,  Clear  and  very  cold;  ground  covered  with  snow;  wind,  N,  8-12 
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m.  p.  h.;  only  large  streams  and  Ohio  River  open;  temp.  6-24. 
Twenty-four  observers  in  eight  groups.  Total  hours,  111;  total  party 
miles,  132.  The  Coot  was  found  dead.  The  Rough-legged  Hawk  and 
the  Chipping  Sparrow  were  reported  by  Don  Summerfield;  the 
Bewick’s  Wren  and  the  Vesper  Sparrows  by  Walter  H.  Shackleton 
and  Carl  C.  Cornett.  The  absence  of  many  song  birds,  such  as  Robin, 
Hermit  Thrush,  and  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet  was  evidently  due  to  the 
extremely  cold  weather.  Total:  77  species,  approximately  13  354  indi- 
viduals.—MRS.  JAMES  BARTMAN,  LEONARD  C.  BRECHER, 
FLOYD  S.  CARPENTER,  JAMES  CONKIN,  CARL  C.  CORNETT, 
JAMES  COVERT,  JACOB  P.  DOUGHTY,  LUCILLE  FRANCE, 
PAXTON  GIBBS,  HARVEY  B.  LOVELL,  JOHN  H.  LOVELL,  BURT 
L.  MONROE,  JR.,  BURT  L„  MONROE,  SR.,  LOUIS  PIEPER,  MARIE 
PIEPER,  EVELYN  SCHNEIDER,  WALTER  H.  SHACKLETON, 
JERRY  SMITH,  ROBERT  STEILBERG,  CHARLES  STRULL,  DON 
SUMMERFIELD,  MRS.  WILLIAM  TABLER,  DAVE  WILSON, 
VIRGINIA  WINDSTANLEY,  JAMES  B.  YOUNG  (BECKHAM 
CHAPTER,  K.  O.  S.) 

PIKEVILLE  (Three  miles  down  Levisa  Fork  of  Big  Sandy  River 
and  return).  Dec.  22;  11:00  A.  M.  to  5:30  P.  M.  Partly  cloudy;  no 
wind;  temp.  50.— HUMPHREY  A.  OLSEN. 

* * * * * * 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  CORNER 

The  25th  anniversary  of  the  K.  O.  S.  has  been  celebrated  and  the 
progress  the  society  has  made  during  a quarter  of  a century  was 
reviewed  at  our  fall  meeting.  The  founding  fathers  wisely  nurtured 
the  infant  until  it  was  strong  enough  to  carry  on.  We  are  now  enter- 
ing an  important  period  in  the  life  of  the  K.  O.  S.,  our  second  quarter 
century.  What  is  needed  that  we  may  continue  to  progress — for  we 
must  advance  or  perish  by  the  wayside?  Surely  only  a greater 
measure  of  the  same  qualities  that  fashioned  our  proud  traditions. 
A keen  enthusiasm  for  bird  study,  whether  in  the  field,  laboratory, 
or  library,  is  indispensable.  We  must  support  our  organization  and 
its  officers  by  obtaining  new  members  and  keeping  in  friendly  touch 
with  old  members,  by  attending  the  spring  and  fall  meetings,  by 
striving  for  bigger  and  better  bird  counts  in  all  sections  of  the  state. 
But  above  all  we  must  make  a wider  use  of  our  publication,  The 
Kentucky  Warbler,  for  this  is  the  tie  that  binds  all  corners  of  the 
state.  Never  forget  that  the  simplest  note  may  contain  the  very 
information  that  has  long  been  sought;  at  the  same  time  strive  to 
accumulate  complete  information  upon  all  the  birds  in  your  locality. 
Send  in  also  personal  notes  on  your  nature  activities  to  help  us  keep 
in  touch  with  each  other  as  friends — because  K.  O.  S.  is  a friendly 
organization,  a live  organization,  and  we  must  keep  it  that  way.  May 
that  spirit  of  friendliness,  so  well  exemplified  by  our  most  active 
founder,  Gordon  Wilson,  continue  to  pervade  and  animate  the  K.  O.  S. 
throughout  the  coming  years  of  PROGRESS. — MARY  LOU  FREI, 
Horse  Cave. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


ANOTHER  SWAIN SON’S  WARBLER  RECORD 

Sometimes  climbing  the  spoil  banks,  sometimes  along  the  edge 
Of  the  low  woods,  I headed  south  in  Hopkins  County  on  May  31,  1948. 
In  a dense  growth  of  cane  along  a small  stream  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pond  River,  a warbler  song  attracted  me.  At  first  I thought  it 
might  be  a Louisiana  Water-thrush,  but  I soon  began  to  suspect  that 
it  was  a much  rarer  bird.  I searched  him  out,  and  in  a few  minutes  I 
had  the  bird  in  my  field  glasses.  There  he  sat  in  the  lower  growth, 
an  olive-brown  bird  with  white  underparts,  a white  line  over  the  eye, 
and  a very  brown  crown,  pouring  out  a loud,  musical  song.  It  was 
a Swainson's  Warbler  (Limnothlypis  swainsonii).  Three  weeks  later, 
on  June  21,  I again  recorded  two  Swainson’s  Warblers  in  the  same 
area.  I have  one  other  record  for  this  county,  in  the  week  of  April 
23-30,  1936,  a bird  in  full  song  at  Clear  Creek.  Of  course  these  are 
only  sight  records,  but,  in  my  own  mind,  I feel  very  certain  of  them. 
Pond  River  bottoms  are  typical  habitats,  and  I suspect  other  indivi- 
duals could  be  found  if  one  made  a long  and  thorough  search. — 
JAMES  W.  HANCOCK,  Madisonville. 

$ $ $ $ ^ $ 

YELLOW-CROWNED  NIGHT  HERON  AT  LOUISVILLE 

On  May  24,  1948,  as  Jerry  Smith  and  I were  standing  on  the  old 
earth  dam  of  the  Indian  Hills  swamp  in  Jefferson  County,  east  of 
Louisville,  we  saw  a heron  spring  up  from  the  pond  and  fly  into 
some  trees  at  the  far  end.  Following  it  with  our  glasses,  we  noticed 
that  it  was  different  from  any  Heron  we  had  ever  seen  before.  It 
had  black  on  the  side  of  its  face,  a mark  peculiar  to  only  one  of  the 
herons,  the  Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron  (Nyctanassa  violacea). 

After  a short  time  the  bird  flew  over  into  some  trees  to  the  south 
that  could  easily  be  reached  by  way  of  the  old  railroad  bed.  By  walk- 
ing down  the  trunk  of  a fallen  sycamore,  we  were  able  to  approach 
within  25  yards  of  the  bird  as  it  perched  17  feet  up  in  a small  tree. 
After  creeping  as  close  as  we  dared,  we  sat  down  to  watch  it.  It 
did  very  little  outside  of  a little  preening  and  looking  about  in  all 
directions. 

In  identifying  this  species,  the  best  field  mark  is  the  black  on 
the  side  of  the  face  and  the  white  cheek-patch.  The  color  of  the 
crown  cf  the  bird  we  saw  was  a far  cry  from  yellow,  in  fact  more 
like  a light  cream. 

This  bird  was  later  seen  by  Robert  Mengel  and  Burt  L.  Monroe, 
both  of  whom  verified  the  original  identification.  This  is  the  first 
Kentucky  record  of  the  Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron  north  of  Bowl- 
ing Green,  where,  however,  it  has  been  recorded  several  times. — 
ROBERT  STEILBERG,  4539  Meridale,  Louisville. 

Hs  H*  sf*  ^ 

CEDAR  WAXWINGS  NESTING  AT  MAYSVILLE 

Since  there  are  few  if  any  published  records  of  the  Cedar  Wax- 
wing (Bomby cilia  cedrorum)  breeding  in  eastern  Kentucky,  it  seems 
of  interest  to  publish  the  following  observations  from  Maysville. 
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On  July  24,  1947,  I observed  a young  Cedar  Waxwing,  evidently 
just  out  of  the  nest,  being  fed  by  its  parent.  This  was  on  Second 
Street  a mile  east  of  the  center  of  Maysville.  A number  of  adult 
birds  were  seen  in  this  area  during  my  visit  there. 

On  July  4,  1948,  while  walking  on  Second  Street  near  the  high 
school,  I heard  the  lisping  note  of  the  Waxwing  again.  In  a short 
time  the  nest  was  located  in  a maple  tree,  where  the  parent  bird  was 
feeding  young.  The  nest  was  on  a much  larger  tree  and  at  a greater 
elevation  (approximately  forty  feet  from  the  ground)  than  the  two 
found  by  the  Zimmers  near  Louisville  in  1946  (Auk,  65:  461-462, 
1948).  Two  other  nests  have  been  reported  from  Louisville:  one  by 
Monroe  (Ky.  Warbler,  22:  45-46,  1946),  and  the  other  by  Mrs.  Tabler 
<Ky.  Warbler,  24:  54,  1948). 

The  only  other  nest  from  Kentucky  was  reported  by  Van  Arsdall 
(Ky.  Warbler,  24:  29-30,  1948)  from  Woodford  County  in  July,  1947. 
The  present  nest,  therefore,  appears  to  be  the  most  eastern  record 
from  the  state.  It  shows  that  the  summer  range  of  the  Cedar  Wax- 
wing in  Kentucky  is  greater  than  formerly  supposed  and  that  all 
ornithologists  should  be  on  the  watch  to  add  this  species  to  their 
breeding  list. — MRS.  ANNE  L.  STAMM,  2118  Lakeside  Drive,  Louis- 
ville. 

# 35  ❖ * $ 

A WINTER  LIST  FROM  BEREA 

Berea  (a  very  short  distance  along  a highway  to  Silver  Creek,  a 
short  distance  along  the  creek,  through  pastures  bordered  by  corn- 
fields, into  deciduous  and  pine  woodland  at  the  foot  of  Twin  Mountain) . 
December  23,  1948;  fair  and  unseasonably  warm,  temp.  45.  Turkey 
Vulture,  Sparrow  Hawk,  Rock  Dove  (Pigeon),  Flicker,  Red-bellied 
Woodpecker,  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Downy  Woodpecker,  Blue  Jay,  Crow, 
Carolina  Chickadee,  Tufted  Titmouse,  Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  Brown 
Creeper,  Bluebird,  Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  Starling,  English  Sparrow, 
Cardinal,  Goldfinch,  Slate-colored  Junco.  Total,  20  species.  Other 
species  observed  the  same  week:  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  Mocking- 
bird, Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  White- throated  Sparrow. 
—MARGARET  R.  FOWLER,  Box  618,  College  P.  O.,  Berea. 

A WINTER  LIST  FROM  MICHIGAN 

Three  Rivers,  St.  Joseph  County,  Michigan,  (Territory  included 
some  of  city  suburbs,  fields,  and  parts  of  St.  Joseph,  Rocky,  and 
Portage  Rivers).  December  31,  1948.  8:15  A.  M.  to  12:00  noon. 

Weather,  partly  cloudy;  temp.  18  to  30;  moderate  northwest  wind; 
6Y2  miles  on  foot.  Most  ponds  frozen  over;  rivers  frozen  only  on 
edges  at  few  places.  Ground  covered  with  about  one  to  two  inches 
of  snow.  Mallard,  82;  Rock  Dove  (Pigeon),  59;  Belted  Kingfisher,  1; 
Downy  Woodpecker,  1;  Horned  Lark,  1;  Blue  Jay,  6;  Black-capped 
Chickadee,  5;  Tufted  Titmouse,  2;  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  2;  Starl- 
ing, 47,  English  Sparrow,  138;  Cardinal,  4;  Vesper  Sparrow,  1;  Slate- 
colored  Junco,  2;  Tree  Sparrow,  40;  Song  Sparrow,  4.  Total  species, 
19;  total  individuals,  401.  Other  species  observed:  Dec.  1,  Canada 
Goose,  165  (A  flock  of  between  40  and  50  remaining  in  city) ; Dec. 
18,  Snow  Bunting,  200;  Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  1;  Rough-legged  Hawk, 
1;  Dec.  28,  Red-tailed  Hawk,  1;  Hairy  Woodpecker,  4;  Brown  Creeper, 
1;  Goldfinch,  24;  Crow,  2;  Dec.  30,  Robin,  1;  Jan.  1,  1949,  Sparrow 
Hawk,  1;  Mourning  Dove,  1;  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  1. — OSCAR 
McKINLEY  BRYENS,  231  South  Main  St.,  Three  Rivers,  Michigan. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


BIRDS  OF  CINCINNATI  AND  SOUTHWESTERN  OHIO,  by 
Emerson  Kemsies,  Ohio  Audubon  Society,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December 
1948.  60  pages.  Mimeographed.  The  records  are  concerned  with 

Hamilton,  Clermont,  and  Butler  Counties,  and  the  adjacent  Ohio 
River.  Since  records  from  the  river  are  also  Kentucky  records,  the 
work  is  of  special  interest  to  all  Kentuckians.  This  list  resembles 
rather  closely  the  one  published  by  Woodrow  Goodpaster  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History  in  June,  1941 
(Vol.  22,  No.  3,  pp.  6-40).  The  chief  differences  are  in  subspecies, 
which  have  undergone  considerable  increase  during  the  last  seven 
years,  and  in  the  addition  of  more  records  often  supported  by  speci- 
mens for  some  of  the  rarer  species.  Among  the  more  interesting 
records  are  the  discovery  that  the  Southern  Robin  is  the  breeding 
form  at  Cincinnati;  the  collection  of  a Pine  Siskin  by  Kemsies  in 
Hamilton  County,  April  4,  1947;  four  Lapland  Longspurs  observed 
by  Kemsies  and  Victor  Sloane,  Dec.  15,  1946.  Five  subspecies  of  the 
Savannah  Sparrow  have  been  identified  by  Aldrich  from  skins  taken 
in  the  southwestern  Ohio  region.  A Bohemian  Waxwing  was  re- 
ported by  Haven  Spencer  in  Hyde  Park  on  March  13,  1939.  An 
Eastern  Goshawk  was  seen  by  Kemsies  and  Sloane  on  April  8,  1945 
near  Green  Hills;  they  also  report  a Holboell’s  Grebe  on  the  Ohio 
River,  March  8,  1947.  In  regard  to  Goodpaster’ s listing  of  the  Dunlin, 
a European  bird,  on  the  basis  of  a record  by  Langdon  and  Dury  in 
November,  1879,  Kemsies  refers  the  record  to  the  Red-backed  Sand- 
piper, the  closely  related  subspecies  of  North  America.  In  listing 
records  on  the  Saw-whet  Owl  from  the  area,  he  overlooked  the  one 
recorded  by  Mabel  Slack  in  THE  KENTUCKY  WARBLER  (15:  5, 
1936)  for  November  8,  1935.  This  bird  was  caught  and  photographed 
by  Dr.  A.  A.  Allen  of  Cornell  on  a field  trip  of  the  Ohio  Audubon 
Society.  The  list  is  almost  exclusively  concerned  with  distribution 
and  time  of  occurrence  of  rare  forms.  Very  little  is  said  about  breed- 
ing habits  other  than  to  list  a species  as  a summer  resident.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  write  much  about  the  habits  of  so 
many  forms  of  birds.  However,  the  reviewer  wished  frequently  while 
reading  the  paper  that  more  data  on  the  nesting  of  certain  birds  had 
been  included. — H.  B.  L, 

JUNIOR  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE  WINTER  BIRD  COUNTS 

The  winter  bird  counts  of  the  Junior  Academy  are  sponsored  by 
the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society,  many  of  whom  accompanied 
members  of  the  high  school  science  clubs  on  their  field  trips.  This 
year  some  unusually  good  lists  were  compiled.  We  are  happy  to 
publish  some  of  the  better  ones  with  a partial  list  of  the  birds  seen. 

Anchorage  High  School — Dec.  26.  Total  50  species,  1,429  indivi- 
duals. Black  Duck,  279;  Canvasback,  2;  Bufflehead,  5;  Bald  Eagle, 
1;  Mourning  Dove,  12;  Red- breasted  Nuthatch,  2;  Myrtle  Warbler,  2; 
etc. — BURT  L.  MONROE,  JR.,  Honorary  member  to  A.  A.  A.  S.  from 
Junior  Academy. 

Atherton  High  School — Dec.  28  and  Jan.  8.  Total  36  species, 
1,197  individuals.  Bufflehead,  8;  Golden-eye,  18;  Ruddy  Duck,  1; 
Canvasback,  12;  Old  Squaw,  1;  American  Merganser,  3;  Robin,  8; 
etc.— HARRIETT  CLARK,  FLORENCE  WIEGAND,  SABRA 

HANSEN,  JO  CARTER,  DALEEN  PHERRE,  ROBERTA  BURCK- 
HART  (Bunsen  Club). 
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Cane  Run  School— Jefferson  County.  Dec.  26,  27  and  Jan.  3. 
Total  9 species,  139  individuals.  Cardinal,  1;  Bobwhite,  8;  Blue  Jay, 
2,  etc.— BOBBY  KAISER,  Louisville. 

Central  High  School — Madison  County.  Dec.  27  and  Jan.  3. 
Total  14  species,  465  individuals.  Turkey  Vulture,  2;  Starling  37; 
Crow,  204;  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  2;  etc.— MADAM  CURIE 
SCIENCE  CLUB,  Richmond. 

Estill  County  High  School — Dec.  27,  28.  Total  14  species,  142 
individuals.  Junco,  16;  Meadowlark,  2;  Bluebird,  11;  Robin,  3;  etc. — 
HAROLD  WISEMAN. 

Valley  High  School— Jefferson  County.  Dec.  23.  Total  20 
species,  246  individuals.  Mourning  Dove,  9,  Bobwhite,  9;  Horned 
Lark,  50;  Marsh  Hawk,  1;  Hermit  Thrush,  1 (shores  of  Wallace 
Lake);  etc.— JO  ANN  SHIPLEY,  MARY  LEE  NICHOLS,  ROBERT 
HAYES. 

Warblers  to  be  bound.  Many  members  have  expressed  their 
intention  of  having  the  last  four  volumes  of  the  KENTUCKY 
WARBLER  bound  with  the  index  and  title  page  published  with  the 
October,  1948,  issue. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Clotfelter  of  Paris  writes  that  dogs  caught  an  unusual 
bird  for  the  area  which  a farmer  brought  into  the  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  Dr.  Taylor.  The  bird  proved  to  be  an  American 
Coot,  or  mudhen.  It  was  later  released. 

Frances  Howard,  of  the  Collegiate  School,  Louisville,  spent  two 
weeks  at  the  Audubon  Nature  Camp  in  Texas,  located  60  miles  north- 
west of  San  Antonio  in  limestone  hill  country.  She  described  her 
trip  and  showed  Kodachrome  slides  of  the  camp  and  its  activities  at 
the  December  meeting  of  the  Beckham  Bird  Club.  The  cost  for  two 
weeks  was  $85.00. 

Mrs.  Fan  Tabler  spent  her  vacation  on  French  River  in  Canada. 
Here  in  the  boggy  coniferous  forests  she  saw  many  northern  birds, 
such  as  the  American  Three-toed  Woodpecker,  Northern  Shrike, 
Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher,  Loon,  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  Wilson  Warb- 
ler, and  many  others.  The  Cedar  Waxwings  were  called  Canada 
Robins.  A Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker  had  a band  of  holes  all  around 
a birch  tree  which  he  visited  regularly. 

Season)  reports  in  Audubon  Field  Notes.  The  territories  of  the 
field  notes  editors  have  been  revised  and  enlarged  to  include  Ken- 
tucky. Central  and  western  Kentucky  is  now  included  in  the  Middle 
Western  Prairie  Region  to  be  written  by  Harold  Mayfield,  2557  Ports- 
mouth Ave.,  Toledo  12,  Ohio.  Mr.  Mayfield  has  recently  subscribed 
to  the  KENTUCKY  WARBLER  to  help  familiarize  himself  with  this 
area.  The  mountains  of  eastern  Kentucky  are  included  in  the  Ap- 
palachian Region  territory  of  Maurice  Brooks,  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, Morgantown.  All  active  field  workers  in  Kentucky  will  now 
want  to  have  Audubon  Field  Notes  in  their  library.  Subscriptions 
of  $2.00  should  be  sent  to  1000  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  28. 

Painting  of  a Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker.  Mr.  Howard  Rollin,  of 
Weldona,  Colorado,  presented  another  water  color  painting  to  the 
K.  O.  S.  at  Christmas  time.  This  is  the  fifth  painting  Mr.  Rollin  has 
sent  to  the  society.  An  exquisite  male  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker, 
perched  on  a branch  that  bears  evidence  of  his  work,  stands  out 
strikingly  against  a pale  blue  sky.  The  painting,  which  is  IOV2  x 7% 
inches,  will  be  suitably  framed  and  hung  in  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville Library,  where  it  will  be  under  the  care  of  Miss  Evelyn 
Schneider,  custodian  of  the  K.  O.  S.  Any  member  of  the  K.  O.  S. 
who  may  wish  to  own  an  original  painting  should  write  to  Mr.  Rollin 
for1  a list  of  available  subjects. 
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Eugene  Cypert  writes  that  “the  Canada  Goose  population  at 
Kentucky  Woodlands  is  building  up  very  satisfactorily.  This  winter 
they  have  a wintering  population  of  1500.  This  is  a large  increase 
over  the  number  reported  by  Atwood  (Ky.  Warbler,  24:  23-27,  1948). 

Kentucky  Academy  of  Science  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Cumberland  Falls  State  Park  on  April  29  and  30.  On  Friday  after- 
noon it  will  hold  a symposium  on  “Fish  and  Streams/’  On  Saturday 
morning  Mr.  Minor  Clark  will  demonstrate  the  new  electrical  seine 
which  has  proved  so  successful  in  the  study  of  fish.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  the  Academy  has  held  a spring  field  meet.  An  indoor  meet- 
ing for  the  presentation  of  papers  is  being  planned  for  the  fall.  Mem- 
bers of  the  K.  O.  S.  have  been  given  a special  invitation  to  attend. 

Dr.  Cynthia  Counce,  who  was  elected  vice-president  at  the  Glas- 
gow Meeting,  has  had  to  resign  because  of  the  illness  of  her  husband. 
The  executive  committee  has  been  fortunate  to  secure  the  services 
of  Audrey  Wright  in  this  emergency. 

SPRING  MEETING  OF  K.  O.  S.  will  be  held  during  the  Ken- 
tucky Education  Association  on  April  21  and  22  at  Louisville.  A 
program  of  activities  is  being  arranged.  Plan  to  be  there. 

Beckham  Bird  Club  notes.  The  annual  spring  party  of  the  club 
was  held  in  Iroquois  Park  on  Monday,  June  14,  1948.  Seventy-nine 
members  and  friends  enjoyed  the  informal  activities  that  highlighted 
this  meeting.  The  picnic  supper  was  prepared  by  a committee  headed 
by  Mrs.  Otto  Dietrich.  Entertainment  was  planned  by  a committee 
directed  by  Mrs.  Carl  C.  Cornett. 

Audubon  Screen  Tours.  Howard  Cleaves  brings  the  third  lecture 
of  the  tour  to  Louisville,  Feburary  23.  It  is  an  all-color  picture  en- 
titled “Animals  Unaware.”  After  putting  on  the  series  entirely  free 
to  the  public  for  four  years,  the  Louisville  clubs  decided  to  charge 
admission  this  year.  Prices  are  65  cents  for  adults  and  25  cents  for 
students  and  children.  On  March  19,  Saturday,  at  8:00  P.  M.,  Dr. 
Olin  S.  Pettingill  will  present  his  most  recent  film  “In  the  Hills  of 
Gold”.  Plan  to  be  in  Louisville  that  week  end  and  attend  the  lecture. 

* * * * * * 

Reprints  for  article  in  the  KENTUCKY  WARBLER  will  be 
furnished  by  Mr.  Selby  Smith,  330  Tenth  St.,  Bowling  Green  as  fol- 
lows: 
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ing records,  etc.,  to  him. 

Advisory  Committee  (official  representatives  of  the  society 
and  also  membership  chairmen  for  their  sections  of  the 
state) : Dr.  T.  Atchison  Frazer,  Marion;  Mrs.  Sue  Wyatt 
Semple,  Providence;  B.  C.  Bacon,  Madisonville;  Dr. 
Cynthia  C.  Counce,  Hopkinsville;  Mrs.  Nelson  Nuckols, 
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Editor-in-chief — Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  3011  Meade  Avenue, 
Louisville  13.  Send  news  items,  notes,  and  articles  for 
publication  to  him  or  to  any  one  of  the  following:  Mr. 
Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Field  Notes  Editor,  1900  Spring 
Drive,  Louisville  5;  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Census  Editor, 
Western  State  College,  Bowling  Green;  Miss  Grace 
Wyatt,  Assistant  Editor  for  Western  Kentucky,  Murray 
State  College,  Murray;  H.  A.  Olsen,  Assistant  Editor 
for  Eastern  Kentucky,  Pikeville  College,  Pikeville. 
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A LIST  OF  THE  BREEDING  BIRDS  OF  MERCER 
COUNTY,  KENTUCKY 

By  C.  A.  Van  Arsdall,  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School 

The  observations  on  which  the  present  list  is  based 
cover  the  area  of  Mercer  County,  Kentucky,  which  lies  on 
the  southwest  border  of  the  inner  Bluegrass  Region.  It  is 
divided  by  the  three  rivers  running  northward  through  it 
into  three  areas  which  differ  considerably  in  their  topo- 
graphy: 1)  The  easterrchalf  of  the  county  is  level  or  slight- 
ly rolling  bluegrass  farmland  which  is  highly  cultivated.  It 
is  underlaid  by  massive  limestone  which  resists  gullying, 
and,  consequently,  erosion  has  not  occurred  to  any  marked 
degree.  This  area  of  the  county  is  mainly  covered  by  culti- 
vated tobacco,  corn,  hay,  and  grain  land,  except  where  the 
land  is  not  arable,  near  the  Kentucky  River  cliffs  and 
gorges  of  the  streams  entering  it.  Stands  of  oaks  and  other 
mature  trees  are  found,  but  thickets  and  fence  rows  are 
largely  cleared  except  where  locally  unfit  for  cultivation 
near  streams.  The  bird  life  found  here  is  composed  mainly 
of  the  more  familiar  farm  and  dooryard  species — Meadow- 
larks, Sparrow  Hawks,  Dickcissels,  Shrikes,  Doves,  Crows, 
Grasshopper  and  Chipping  Sparrows,  Bluebirds,  Mocking- 
birds, Robins,  Redwings,  Orioles,  Catbirds,  and  Red-eyed 
Vireos.  2)  The  Western  Uvo-fifths  of  the  county  is  a part 
of  the  narrow  band  of  hill  land  that  divides  the  Inner  and 
Outer  Bluegrass  Regions.  This  is  underlaid  by  calcareous 
shale  and  thin  limestone  which  weathers  easily,  and  this 
region  of  the  county  is  marked  by  a dendritic  pattern  of 
narrow,  sharp-topped  ridges  and  V-shaped  valleys.  The 
land  is  cultivated  where  level  enough,  and  the  remainder  is 
left  to  pasture  or  woodlands.  The  wooded  sections  of  this 
portion  of  the  county  are  therefore  more  extensive  than  in 
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the  eastern  part  and  are  for  the  most  part  in  low  growths 
of  cedar,  locust,  sassafras,  walnut,  hackberry,  hickory,  and 
ash.  The  region  provides  more  cover  for  birds,  the  fence- 
rows  and  hillsides  being  left  often  to  scrubby  growth  of 
blackberry  and  coral  berry.  Bob-whites,  Gnatcatchers, 
Towhees,  Goldfinches,  Kentucky  Warblers,  and  others  find 
the  territory  more  to  their  liking  and  are  found  there  along 
with  the  species  already  mentioned.  3 ) A narrow  strip  of 
land,  locally  called  White-oak  land,  extends  through  the 
central  part,  just  west  of  Salt  River.  This  is  intermediate 
in  character  between  the  two  previously  described  areas 
and  is  roughly  rolling. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  the  county  is  formed  by  Ken- 
tucky River,  Dix  River  (its  tributary),  and  Herrington 
Lake.  Passing  northward  through  the  center  of  the  county 
is  Salt  River,  and  near  the  western  border,  Chaplin  River. 

Nearly  85%  of  the  county  has  been  cultivated  at  one 
time  or  another,  and  there  are  no  large  tracts  of  virgin 
timber,  although  there  is  an  area  northwest  of  Dugansville 
between  Brush  and  Loglick  Creeks  which  is  said  to  be 
virgin  grassland  covered  with  broom  sedge.  Probably  the 
areas  least  changed  from  their  original  character  are  those 
of  the  Kentucky  and  Dix  River  cliffs  and  the  narrow  gorges 
of  the  few  short  tributaries  of  these — such  as  Cedar  Run, 
which  traverse  rather  precipitous  courses  from  the  table- 
lands to  the  rivers  250  to  400  feet  below.  The  gorges  of 
these  rivers  and  streams  are  grown  up  with  maple,  walnut, 
ash,  oak,  hackberry,  redbud,  tulip  tree,  and  beech  and  con- 
tain an  undergrowth  of  grasses,  ferns,  trillium,  anemone, 
fire-pink,  shooting-star,  and  other  wild  flowers.  In  these 
locations  the  Wood  Thrush,  Louisiana  Water-thrush,  Worm- 
eating Warbler,  Summer  Tanager,  Kentucky  Warbler,  and 
Acadian  Flycatcher  are  found,  along  with  such  animals  as 
raccoon,  opossum,  squirrel,  and  copperheads.  Larger 
woodlands  are  found  where  local  inlets  and  their  continua- 
tions extend  back  into  the  farm  land,  rendering  such  land 
of  little  use  for  farming.  Here  the  White-eyed  Vireo,  Gnat- 
catcher,  Chat,  Kentucky  Warbler,  Goldfinch,  and  Towhee 
are  common.  Fluctuations  in  water  level  of  Herrington 
Lake  are  great  because  of  its  hydro-electric  use,  and  the 
banks  are  rocky.  Hence  there  is  no  borderline  fringe  of 
growth  along  the  water’s  edge,  except  for  a few  sycamores 
and  willows  along  the  high  water  mark,  and  resident 
aquatic  birds  are  few:  Kingfishers,  Green  Herons,  and  a 
few  Spotted  Sandpipers. 
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The  bottom  land  along  Kentucky  River  is  fertile,  and 
the  river  is  bordered  by  sycamores  and  willows.  Here  the 
Yellow  and  Prothonotary  Warblers,  Rough-winged  Swal- 
lows, Kingfishers,  Green  Herons,  and  Song  Sparrows  are 
found. 

Salt  River  runs  through  a broad  valley  with  gentle 
.slopes  which  are  cultivated  to  both  banks.  Sycamores, 
maples,  elms,  and  oaks  border  it,  and  the  bird  life  is  that 
of  the  open  country  around  it. 

Chaplin  River,  in  the  western  hilly  part  of  the  county, 
is  surrounded  by  smooth-topped  hills  which  rise  about  150 
feet  above  it.  There  are  more  woodlands  and  cover  here 
than  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  county  as  previously  men- 
tioned, and  the  variety  of  birds  found  is,  therefore,  greater. 

The  original  forest  in  Mercer  County  was  an  open-type 
oak-hickory  one,  typical  of  the  deciduous  forest  biome,  and 
consisting  of  oaks,  wild  cherry,  hackberry,  ash,  beech,  wal- 
nut, sycamore,  sugar  maple,  cottonwood,  tulip  tree,  cedar, 
locust,  and  willow,  with  the  oaks  predominating,  and  with 
an  undergrowth  of  redbud,  black  haw,  blackberry,  and 
trumpet  vine.  Broomsedge  and  cane  occupied  the  spaces 
where  the  forest  stand  was  thin  or  open.  The  present  tree 
growth  is  largely  second  growth  which  has  come  up  on 
cut-over  land  or  abandoned  fields.  The  county  lies  within 
the  eastern  humid  portion  of  the  Upper  Austral  Zone  of 
Merriam  (Carolinian)  and  shows  the  bird  life  characteristic 
of  that  region,  although  the  numbers  and  variety  are  rather 
poor  in  comparison  with  those  areas  in  which  cultivation  is 
less  intensive. 

The  present  list  is  based  on  personal  observations  re- 
corded in  my  notebook  over  a period  of  nine  years,  from 
1939  to  1948.  The  observations  cover  primarily  the  land  in 
and  around  Harrodsburg,  which  lies  in  the  south-central 
part  of  the  area;  the  cliffs,  gorges,  and  open  land  im- 
mediately surrounding  Herrington  Lake,  Dix  River,  and 
Kentucky  River;  and  the  hilly  land  in  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  the  county. 

The  list  makes  no  pretense  of  covering  completely  the 
breeding  species  of  the  area,  and  certainly  other  species 
nesting  in  the  county  will  be  found.  Some  which  may  be 
added  are  the  Horned  Lark,  Whip-poor-will,  Barred  and 
Barn  Owls,  Yellow-throated  and  Warbling  Vireos,  Blue- 
winged, Pine,  Sycamore,  and  Hooded  Warblers,  Redstart, 
Qvenbird,  Red-shouldered  and  Red-tailed  Hawks,  and  the 
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Scarlet  Tanager.  I have  recorded  most  of  these,  but  only  in 
migrations  or  in  winter. 

Notes  are  included  concerning  nests,  habitats,  and  other 
data.  Several  references  to  records  from  adjoining  counties 
have  been  included. 

The  list  follows  the  order  and  nomenclature  of  the 
A.  0.  U.  Checklist  (as  in  Peterson's  1947  Guide),  and  the 
sub-species  are  those  recorded  by  Wetmore  in  his  Notes  on 
the  Birds  of  Kentucky  (1940). 


The  terms  for  indicating  comparative  numbers  are  those  used 
in  Wilson’s  Composite  List  of  the  Breeding  Birds  of  Kentucky,  1942: 
abundant,  common,  fairly  common,  uncommon,  and  rare.  Almost  all 
of  the  species  listed  have  been  confirmed  by  a second  observer,  many 
by  Harvey  Lovell,  who  spent  a few  days  with  me  exploring  the  county 
in  June,  1948. 

Eastern  Green  Heron.  Butorides  virescens  virescens.  Common 
summer  resident  on  almost  every  pond  and  creek  and  on  the  shores 
of  Herrington  Lake. 

Eastern  Turkey  Vulture.  Cathartes  aura  septentrionalis.  Com- 
mon permanent  resident  throughout  the  county,  but  especially  near 
Herrington  Lake  and  Kentucky  River,  where  it  may  be  seen  sunning 
on  dead  trees  on  the  cliffs. 

Black  Vulture.  Coragyps  atratus.  Fairly  common  permanent 
resident,  mainly  in  the  same  areas  as  the  Turkey  Vulture. 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  Aecipiter  striatus  velox.  Rare  permanent 
resident. 

Cooper’s  Hawk.  Aecipiter  cooperii.  Rare  permanent  resident. 
One  specimen  found  dead  contained  in  its  stomach  the  intact  foot 
of  a good-sized  bird  and  numerous  other  bone  fragments. 

Eastern  Sparrow  Hawk.  Falco  sparverius  sparverius.  Common 
permanent  resident,  especially  in  the  open  level  areas  of  farmland 
containing  high  oaks,  dead  trees,  or  telephone  poles.  The  stomach 
of;  a specimen  found  dead  in  September  contained  the  chitinous  re- 
mains of  grasshoppers. 

Bob-white.  Colinus  virginianus.  Fairly  common  permanent  resi- 
dent. These  are  being  introduced  in  considerable  numbers  each  year, 
so  that  the  population  is  probably  a mixture  of  the  eastern  (C.  v. 
virginianus)  and  Texas  (C.  v.  texanus)  forms.  I found  a nest  which 
contained  a dozen  eggs  in  Wildwood  on  Herrington  Lake  in  June, 
193’9.  It  was  located  on  the  ground,  domed  over  with  grass,  in  a 
cedar  thicket. 

Killdeer.  Charadrius  vociferus  vociferus.  Common  permanent 
resident  near  ponds  and  upland  fields  of  short  grass. 

Spotted  Sandpiper.  Actitis  macularia.  Uncommon  summer  resi- 
dent. Three  were  seen  June  5>,  1948,  along  Herrington  Lake  near 
Dix  Dam. 

Rock  Dove  or  Pigeon.  Columba  livia.  Common  permanent 
resident. 

Eastern  Mourning  Dove.  Zenaidura  macroura  carolinensis* 
Permanent  resident,  common  to  abundant  in  summer,  but  much  less 
common  in  winter.  Nesting  activity  extends  from  April  6 to  Septem- 
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ber  9.  On,  the  latter  date  two  fledgelings  were  seen  leaving  a nest. 
Stomachs  of  birds  during  the  hunting  season  contain  mainly  foxtail 
seed,  hemp  seed  when  available,  and  rarely  kernels  of  com.  (See 
Van  Arsdall,  1947). 

Yellow- billed  Cuckoo.  Coccyzus  americanus  americanus.  Com- 
mon summer  resident. 

Southern  Screech  Owl.  Otus  asio  asio.  Common  permanent 
resident  throughout  the  county,  but  especially  in  the  more  wooded 
areas. 

Eastern  Nighthawk.  Chordeiles  minor  minor.  Common  summer 
resident. 

Chimney  Swift.  Cliaetura  pelagica.  Common  summer  resident. 
A nest  with  two  eggs  was  observed  in  a chimney,  with  two  nestlings 
hatched  June  18,  1941. 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird.  Archilochus  coluhris.  Fairly  com- 
mon summer  resident,  well  distributed  throughout  the  county. 

Eastern  Belted  Kingfisher.  Megaceryle  alcyon  alcyon.  Fairly 
common  permanent  resident,  oftener  seen  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
along  the  rivers  and  Herrington  Lake. 

Northern  Flicker.  Ooiaptes  auratus  luteus.  Abundant  permanent 
resident,  less  frequently  seen  in  winter. 

Western  Red-bellied  Woodpecker.  Centurus  carolinus  zebra. 
Fairly  common  permanent  resident,  regularly  seen  in  Harrodsburg  in 
the  tall  trees  of  the  old  Graham  Springs  property,  and  rather  com- 
monly elsewhere  in  the  county. 

Red-headed  Woodpecker.  Melanerpes  erythrocephalus  erythroce- 
phalus.  Still  a fairly  common  summer  resident.  Occupies  holes  in 
dead  trees  and  telephone  poles,  mainly  in  open  country  near  roads. 

Eastern  Hairy  Woodpecker.  Dendrocopus  villosus  villosus.  Fair- 
ly common  permanent  resident,  seen  mainly  along  Herrington  Lake 
and  Kentucky  River. 

Northern  Downy  Woodpecker.  Dendrocopus  pubescens  medianus. 
Common  permanent  resident  throughout  the  county. 

Eastern  Kingbird.  Tyr  annus  tyrannus.  Fairly  common  summer 
resident,  mainly  along  roadsides  in  open  country  throughout  the 
county. 

Northern  Crested  Flycatcher.  Myiarchus  crinitus  boreus.  Com- 
mon summer  resident  in  woods  throughout  the  county.  It  built  a 
nest  in  the  hollow  of  a maple  tree  on  March  10,  1941. 

Eastern  Phoebe,  Sayornis  phoebe.  Fairly  common  summer  resi- 
dent. 

Acadian  Flycatcher.  Empidonax  virescens.  Uncommon  to  fairly 
common  summer  resident.  It  occurs  mainly  near  Kentucky  River 
and  Dix  River  and  along  Cedar  Run,  in  secluded  areas  where  de- 
ciduous trees  overhang  the  water. 

Eastern  Wood  Pewee.  Contopus  virens.  Common  summer  resi- 
dent. 

Rough-winged  Swallow.  Stelgidopteryx  ruficollis  serripennis. 
Fairly  common  summer  resident  on  Herrington  Lake  and  Kentucky 
River. 

Barn  Swallow.  Hirundo  rustica  erythrogaster.  Fairly  common 
summer  resident.  Builds  its  mud  nests  in  groups  in  barns. 
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Purple  Martin.  Frogne  subis  subis.  Fairly  common  summer 
resident.  Has  been  observed  nesting  only  in  boxes  erected  for  that 
purpose. 

Northern  Blue  Jay.  Cyanocitta  cristata  bromia.  Common  per- 
manent resident. 

Eastern  Crow.  Corvus  brachyrhynchos  brachyrhynchos.  Abund- 
ant permanent  resident.  A nest  made  of  cedar  bark,  tobacco  canvas, 
twigs,  and  sticks  and  containing  three  eggs  was  found  on  April  12, 
1942,  about  18  feet  above  the  ground  in  a cedar  tree.  A considerable 
number  nest  along  Cedar  Run. 

Northern  Carolina  Chickadee.  Farus  carolinensis  extimus. 
Abundant  permanent  resident,  observed  in  more  secluded  woods  in 
summer  but  at  feeding  stations  in  Harrodsburg  in  winter.  A nest 
was  found  in  a hollow  in  a fence  post  near  a garden  in  Harrodsburg 
in  June,  1946.  Four  young  were  hatched. 

Tufted  Titmouse.  Farus  bioolor.  Abundant  permanent  resident. 
A nest  was  discovered  May  10,  1942,  in  a hole  in  an  apple  tree  with 
five  young  nearby. 

House  Wren.  Troglodytes  aedcm  subsp.  Rare  summer  resident. 
A nest  was  built  in  a martin  box  in  Harrodsburg  during  the  third 
week  of  June,  1947,  but  no  young  were  seen  to  hatch  or  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  thereafter.  A second  nest  was  built  in  the  same  spot  in 
early  June,  1948.  These  are  the  only  summer  records  I have  for 
Mercer  County. 

Northern  Carolina  Wren.  Thryothorus  ludovicianus  liidoviciamis. 
Abundant  permanent  resident.  A nest  in  an  old  Robin’s  nest  under 
the  eaves  of  a garage  was  found  in  May,  1941. 

Bewick’s  Wren.  Thryomanes  bewickii.  Common  permanent  resi- 
dent throughout  the  county.  A nest  was  observed  in  a gourd  April 
26  to  May  4,  1941,  and  produced  four  young  birds.  Other  nests  have 
been  found  under  the  eaves  of  a garage. 

Eastern  Mockingbird.  Mimus  polyglottos  polyglottos.  Common 
to  abundant  permanent  resident.  A great  many  of  these  birds  are 
seen  along  roadsides  in  open  country  near  low  bushes.  Along  with 
the  Indigo  Bunting,  the  Mockingbird  is  one  of  the  commonest  road- 
side birds.  One  was  heard  which  mocked  perfectly,  and  in  succession, 
the  Killdeer,  Nighthawk,  Blue  Jay,  Carolina  Wren,  and  Redwing. 

Catbird.  Dumetella  carolinensis.  Abundant  summer  resident, 
especially  in  bushy  areas  near  homes. 

Eastern  Brown  Thrasher.  Toxostoma  rufum  rufum.  Abundant 
summer  resident,  especially  in  bushy  but  fairly  open  areas. 

Robin.  Turdus  migratorius  subsp.  Permanent  resident,  abundant 
in  summer  and  remaining  in  small  numbers  during  some  winters, 
especially  in  protected  areas.  Nest-building  has  been  observed  as 
early  as  April  6,  and  a broken  egg  was  found  April  9,  1942.  My 
earliest  hatching  date  is  that  of  a nest  on  the  ledge  of  a porch 
window  with  three  young  hatching  May  1,  194S. 

Wood  Thrush.  Hylocichla  mustelina.  Fairly  common  summer 
resident.  Breeding  occurs  mainly  along  the  Kentucky  River  with  oc- 
casional nestings  around  Harrodsburg. 

Eastern  Bluebird.  Sialia  sialis  sialis.  Permanent  resident,  com- 
mon in  summer.  Occurs  most  frequently  in  open  country.  A family 
of  two  adults  and  four  juvenal  birds  was  recorded  on  June  5,  1948. 

Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher.  Folioptila  caerulea  caerulea.  Fairly 
common  summer  resident,  breeding  mainly  near  the  Kentucky  River 
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and  Herrington  Lake.  A nest  observed  in  winter  in  western  Mercer 
County  was  saddled  on  a limb  of  a small  elm  and  was  covered  with 
lichens. 

Cedar  Waxwing.  Bombycilla  cedrorum.  Permanent  resident, 
fairly  common  in  fall,  winter,  and  spring,  rare  in  summer,  erratic  at 
any  time  of  year.  Several  summer  records  for  Mercer  County,  June 
17,  1947,  and  June  5 and  20,  1948,  when  pairs  were  seen  at  Wildwood 
on  Herrington  Lake.  A nest  in  a small  elm  near  Kentucky  River 
was  observed  being  constructed  from  July  20  to  26,  1947,  in  adjoining 
Woodford  County  (Van  Arsdall,  1948). 

Migrant  Loggerhead  Shrike.  Lanins  ludovicianus  migrans.  Fair- 
ly common  resident.  A nest  was  found  in  a thorn  tree  within  eight 
feet  of  the  Burgin-Herrington  Lake  Road  on  April  11  and  13,  1943. 
A family  of  four  was  seen  June  25  and  26,  1941,  about  three  miles 
from  the  preceding,  and  a number  of  grasshoppers  were  found  im- 
paled on  barbed  wire  close  by. 

Starling.  Sturnus  vulgaris.  Abundant  permanent  resident,  be- 
ginning to  nest  as  early  as  March  28  in  hollow  trees  or  poles  in  sites 
such  as  those  chosen  by  the  Red-headed  Woodpecker.  Bands  into 
huge  flocks  in  winter.  One  such  flock  observed  in  January,  1942,  in 
Western  Mercer  County,  blackened  the  sky  as  it  rose  from  the  ground, 
and  the  sound  of  the  wings  was  like  a gale. 

Northern  White-eyed  Vireo.  Vireo  griseus  novaboracensis.  Fair- 
ly common  summer  resident.  Observed  near  Kentucky  River  and 
Herrington  Lake  during  summer,  mainly  in  fairly  dense  but  rather 
sunny  thickets  of  redbud,  locust,  cedar,  and  sassafras.  I observed 
nesting  activity  of  two  pairs  in  adjoining  Woodford  County  during 
the  fourth  week  of  July,  1947. 

Red-eyed  Vireo.  Vireo  olivaceus.  Common  summer  resident  in 
mature  deciduous  trees  on  fairly  open  land. 

Black  and  white  Warbler.  Mniotilta  varia.  One  summer  record 
at  Wildwood  on  Herrington  Lake  on  June  17,  1947. 

Prothonotary  Warbler.  Protonotaria  citrea.  Probably  a rare 
summer  resident.  One  male  was  heard  singing  from  a perch  on  a 
well-shaded  snag  at  the  mouth  of  Cedar  Run  on  Kentucky  River  on 
June  6,  1948,  and  seen  and  heard  again  June  24,  1948,  at  the  same 
spot. 

Worm-eating  Warbler.  Helmitheros  vermivorus.  Probably  a 
rare  summer  resident.  One  individual  seen  June  5,  1948,  along  Cedar 
Run,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  with  Harvey  Lovell. 

Eastern  Yellow  Warbler.  Dendroica  petechia  aestiva.  Fairly 
common  summer  resident.  Found  especially  in  willows  and  other 
low  growth  over  water. 

Northern  Prairie  Warbler.  Dendroica  discolor  discolor.  Probab- 
ly a rare  summer  resident.  A single  individual  was  seen  and  heard 
June  6,  1948,  on  a hillside  in  Wildwood  on  Herrington  Lake.  The  area 
was  burned  over  ten  years  ago.  The  bird  was  singing  for  some  time 
from  a low  sassafras  shrub. 

Louisiana  Water- thrush.  Seiurus  motacilla.  Uncommon  sum- 
mer resident.  All  records  are  for  Herrington  Lake,  Kentucky  River, 
and  Cedar  Run.  An  adult  was  seen  feeding  a young  bird  at  the 
mouth  of  Cedar  Run  on  Kentucky  River,  June  5,  1948. 

Kentucky  Warbler.  Oporornis  formosus.  Fairly  common  sum- 
mer resident.  Seen  and  heard  in  wooded  areas  throughout  the  county, 
especially  on  Kentucky  River,  Herrington  Lake,  and  in  the  woods  of 
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the  western  part  of  the  county.  An  adult  and  a young  bird  were  seen 
together  June  26,  1946,  near  the  lake. 

Northern  Yellow- throat.  Geothlypis  tricftas  bracMdactyla.  Com- 
mon summer  resident.  Observed  mainly  in  bushy,  tangled  areas 
in  fairly  open  land. 

Yellow- breasted  Chat.  Icteria  virens  virens.  Common  summer 
resident.  Heard  frequently  singing  on  moonlight  nights.  It  chooses 
thorny  growths  of  low  bushes  and  trees,  and  old  clearings,  and  is 
quite  common  through  the  area. 

English  Sparrow.  Passer  domesticus.  Abundant  permanent  resi- 
dent. Over  fifty  eggs  were  laid  apparently  by  three  females  in  one 
spring,  when  nests  and  eggs  were  regularly  removed  in  an  attempt 
to  get  rid  of  them. 

Eastern  Meadowlark.  Sturnella  magna  magna.  Abundant 
permanent  resident  in  open  farm  country.  Less  frequent  in  winter 
than  summer. 

Eastern  Redwing.  Agelaius  phoeniceus  phoeniceus.  Common 
summer  resident.  Colonies  are  seen  frequently  in  clover  and  hay- 
fields  away  from  water  in  locations  where  Dickcissels  are  also  found. 

Orchard  Oriole.  Icterus  spurius.  Common  summer  resident. 
Several  old  nests  have  been  found  at  Herrington  Lake. 

Baltimore  Oriole.  Icterus  gaibula.  Uncommon  summer  resident. 
I observed  a pair  late  in  June,  1948,  on  a number  of  occasions  along 
a fencerow  grown  up  with  locusts.  Others  have  been  noted  in  Wood- 
ford County. 

Bronzed  Crackle.  Quiscalus  versicolor.  Abundant  summer  resi- 
dent. They  built  a nest  in  a flowering  crabapple  which  was  kept 
under  observation  from  May  23  to  June  3,  1942.  Several  young  were 
hatched. 

Eastern  Cowbird.  Molothrus  ater  ater.  Fairly  common  summer 
resident  in  open  country. 

Summer  Tanager.  Firanga  rubra  rubra.  Fairly  common  sum- 
mer resident.  One  nest  was  observed  from  June  14  to  18,  1941.  A 
single  nestling  hatched  June  18.  The  nest  was  made  of  fine  grasses, 
was  rather  flat  and  shallow,  and  was  placed  in  a slippery  elm  about 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  The  Summer  Tanager  frequents  open 
deciduous  woodlands. 

Eastern  Cardinal.  Kichmondena  cardinalis  cardinalis.  Abundant 
permanent  resident.  It  prefers  bushy  and  scrubby  areas. 

Indigo  Bunting.  Fasserina  cyanea.  Common  summer  resident. 
It  is  one  of  the  commonest  roadside  birds  where  the  fencerows  are 
not  cleared  entirely. 

Dickcissel.  Spiza  americana.  Fairly  common  summer  resident. 
Occupies  fields  of  hay  crops,  sweet  clover,  wild  lettuce,  white  blos- 
som, timothy,  etc. 

Eastern  Goldfinch.  Spinus  tristis  tristis.  Fairly  common  per- 
manent resident,  especially  in  areas  where  farmland  is  growing  up  in 
pioneer  vegetation. 

Red-eyed  Towhee.  Fipilo  erythrophthalmus  erythrophthalmus. 
Common  permanent  resident,  less  frequently  found  in  winter. 

Eastern  Grasshopper  Sparrow.  Ammodramus  savannarum 
pratensis.  Fairly  common  summer  resident.  Inhabits  open  fields  of 
grass  and  stubble. 
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Eastern  Vesper  Sparrow.  ..Fooecetes  gramineus  gramineus.  A 
rare  summer  resident.  I have  several  records  in  June  for  the  western 
portion  of  Mercer  County  in  an  open  pasture  with  short-cropped  grass 
and  stony  out-croppings. 

Eastern  Lark  Sparrow.  Chondestes  grammacus  grammacus. 
Probably  a rare  summer  resident.  A single  bird  was  seen  by  Lovell 
and  me  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  in  a hilly  pasture  covered 
with  stones  and  a few  low  trees,  June  6,  1948.  I also  have  a mid- 
June,  1947,  record  made  in  Jessamine  County  just  across  the  Ken- 
tucky River  from  Mercer. 

Bachman’s  Pine-woods  Sparrow.  Aimophila  aestivalis  bachmanii. 
Probably  a rare  summer  resident.  Lovell  and  I saw  one  singing  its 
beautiful  song  on  June  6,  1948,  on  a steep  hillside  just  over  the 
Mercer  line  in  Washington  County.  It  was  there  when  I again  visited 
the  spot  on  June  9. 

Eastern  Chipping  Sparrow.  Spizella  passerina  passerina.  Com- 
mon summer  resident.  One  nest  with  a female  incubating  was 
watched  from  June  14  to  18,  1941.  Several  other  nests  have  been 
found.  It  prefers  roadsides  and  open  country  with  scrubby  fence- 
rows. 

Eastern  Field  Sparrow.  Spizella  pusilla  pusilla*  Common  per- 
manent resident,  less  frequently  seen  in  winter.  It  prefers  rough 
pasture  land  beginning  to  grow  up  with  cedars  and  low  shrubs. 

Mississippi  Song  Sparrow.  Melospiza  melodia  e aphonia  Com- 
mon permanent  resident,  seen  in  about  equal  numbers  in  summer 
and  winter,  especially  near  water  in  low  bushes. 
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A SUCCESSFUL  BREEDING  RECORD  OF  THE  CEDAR 
WAXWING  AT  CYNTHIANA 

By  Bird  W.  Mayer,  Cynthiana 

On  June  12,  1948,  I drove  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Robert 
Reed  in  response  to  a telephone  message  about  a strange- 
looking  nest  she  had  discovered  in  a tree  in  her  yard  two 
days  before.  At  first  she  thought  some  one  had  put  an  old 
mop  in  her  tree,  but  on  closer  investigation  she  realized  it 
was  a bird’s  nest.  She  climbed  up  to  look  inside  and  found 
it  contained  three  bluish  eggs  with  dark  markings  (June 
10).  She  also  noticed  two  “little  brown  birds  with  crests” 
around  the  nest. 
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Mrs.  Reed  pointed  out  the  nest  to  me  upon  my  arrival, 
and  sitting  on  it  was  her  little  brown  bird,  a Cedar  Wax- 
wing (Bomby cilia  cedrorum) . While  we  watched,  it  flew 
to  a nearby  tree,  where  it  was  joined  by  its  mate.  The  two 
sat  close  together  looking  down  at  us,  and  then  one  of  the 
birds  flew  back  to  incubate  and  was  still  there  when  I left 
some  time  later.  When  examined  later,  the  nest  contained 
5 eggs.  The  fourth  must  have  been  laid  on  the  eleventh  and 
the  fifth  on  the  twelfth,  the  day  of  my  first  visit. 

The  nest  was  made  of  the  coarse,  white  thread  of  an 
old  mop,  interwoven  with  small  twigs.  It  was  placed  on  the 
horizontal  limb  of  a pin  oak  about  8 feet  from  the  ground. 
The  tree  was  in  the  front  yard  7%  feet  from  the  house  and 
15  feet  from  the  street,  where  automobiles  were  passing. 

The  next  time  I saw  the  nest,  it  had  shrunk.  There  had 
been  several  hard  showers,  and  the  cotten  mop  threads  had 
become  shrunk  and  packed  closely  together  by  the  rain.  On 
June  26,  the  bird  was  still  sitting  on  the  nest,  but  on  the 
next  day,  the  adult  birds  were  observed  bringing  in  food. 
This  would  make  the  incubation  period  14  or  15  days.  The 
driveway  into  the  garage  was  only  a few  feet  from  the  limb 
on  which  the  nest  was  placed,  and  Mrs.  Reed  observed  that 
each  time  the  car  went  in  or  out,  the  bird  left  the  nest.  This 
may  have  delayed  incubation  somewhat.  All  five  eggs 
hatched  successfully. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  9,  three  of  the  young  birds 
were  perched  on  the  rim  of  the  nest,  as  though  just  ready  to 
leave,  and  the  other  two  were  stretching  their  necks  up  on 
the  other  side.  On  July  10,  the  nest  was  empty.  One  fledg- 
ling was  discovered  on  the  porch  railing  of  the  house  next 
door,  and  the  others  were  in  some  shrubbery  nearby. 

Some  days  later,  when  I went  to  get  the  nest,  which 
I have  sent  to  our  curator,  Rurt  Monroe,  Mrs.  Reed  said 
that  she  still  saw  the  young  Waxwings  around  the  yard. 
It  was,  therefore,  a most  successful  nesting. 

This  was  not  destined  to  be  the  end  of  the  episode.  On 
August  12,  Mrs.  Maffett  called  me  to  say  the  birds  had 
built  again  in  a tree  in  her  yard,  which  was  next  door  to 
the  first  nest.  At  that  time  the  nest  was  nearly  completed. 
This  nest  was  about  20  feet  from  the  ground  in  a tulip 
poplar.  It  was  quite  bulky  and  seemed  to  be  made  chiefly 
of  small  twigs  with  a little  string  in  the  bottom.  I assume 
that  this  nest  was  built  by  the  same  pair  of  Waxwings,  as 
there  were  no  others  in  the  neighborhood. 
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When  I visited  the  nest  on  August  17,  there  was  no  sign 
of  the  adults,  but  after  five  minutes,  a Cedar  Waxwing 
flew  to  it  and  settled  down  to  incubate.  I kept  my  field 
glass  on  the  nest  and  noticed  that  the  bird  changed  its  posi- 
tion often.  First  its  head  was  toward  me,  then  it  would 
turn  around,  and  all  I could  see  was  the  top  of  its  tail.  It 
continued  to  incubate  for  a long  time.  On  September  4, 
I watched  one  of  the  adults  carrying  food  to  the  nest.  On 
September  11,  one  fledgling  left  the  nest,  and  another  could 
be  seen  still  in  the  nest.  While  I was  watching  it,  a bird 
flew  into  a large  hemlock  nearby,  and  I noted  that  it  was 
a Cedar  Waxwing  in  the  striped  juvenal  plumage,  evidently 
one  of  the  first  brood. 

On  September  12,  one  nestling  was  still  in  the  nest.  It 
would  sit  on  the  edge  and  stretch  its  wings  as  though  just 
ready  to  leave,  then  fall  back  into  the  nest.  It  continued 
this  performance  on  the  following  day  but  finally  left  on 
September  14.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  five  birds 
left  the  first  nest  at  about  the  same  time,  while  three  days 
elapsed  between  the  time  the  two  birds  left  the  second  nest. 
This  appears  to  be  the  first  record  of  the  breeding  of  the 
Cedar  Waxwing  in  this  county  and  one  of  very  few  for  the 
Bluegrass  Region  of  Kentucky.  Van  Arsdall  reported  a 
nest  for  Woodford  County  in  July,  1947  (Ky.  Warbler,  24: 
29-30),  and  Stamm  discovered  another  nest  at  Maysville, 
July  4,  1948  (Ky.  Warbler,  25:  16-17).  The  nestings  at 
Cynthiana  were  so  successful  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  be  continued  in  future  years  and  that  we  can  add  the 
Cedar  Wax  wing  to  our  regular  list  of  summer  residents. 


DICKCISSEL  NESTS  IN  THE  LOUISVILLE  AREA 

By  Mabel  Slack  and  Anne  L.  Stamm,  Louisville 

On  May  22,  1948,  while  we  were  driving  along  a 
country  road  about  ten  miles  east  of  the  city  limits  of  Louis- 
ville, we  saw  a female  Dickcissel  (Spiza  americana)  sitting 
on  a fence.  We  watched  her  for  some  time,  and  suddenly 
she  disappeared  into  a clump  of  bushes.  Assuming  she 
had  a nest  nearby,  we  watched  the  place  closely;  and  when 
she  did  not  reappear,  we  approached  it  slowly,  and  the  nest 
with  three  pale  blue  eggs  was  found  after  she  flew  away. 
The  nest  was  located  in  an  overgrown  fence-row  at  the  edge 
of  an  alfalfa  field  and  was  about  six  feet  from  the  road. 
It  was  approximately  nine  inches  from  the  ground,  sup- 
ported by  three  blackberry  stalks  and  fairly  well  concealed 
with  poison  ivy  vines. 
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On  the  morning  of  May  23  there  were  four  eggs  in  the 
nest.  The  female  was  not  seen,  but  four  hours  later  she 
was  flushed  from  the  nest.  The  following  day  there  were 
five  eggs,  and  the  female  was  not  on  the  nest  but  was  seen 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  On  May  25  the  incubating 
female  was  flushed,  but  she  returned  to  the  nest  promptly. 
There  was  no  further  opportunity  to  visit  the  nest  until  May 
29,  at  which  time  it  was  found  empty,  with  no  apparent 
signs  of  vandalism. 

On  May  24,  we  noticed  another  female  in  this  area  and 
began  watching  her  movements.  She  sat  on  the  fence, 
looked  about  cautiously,  and  worked  her  way  slowly  along 
the  wire ; then  she  unexpectedly  dropped  down  into  a dense 
growth.  This  led  to  the  discovery  of  an  additional  nest 
containing  one  egg.  It  was  located  in  the  same  fence  row 
only  fifteen  yards  from  the  first  nest  and  about  the  same 
height  from  the  ground,  in  the  same  type  of  bush  but  not 
as  well  concealed.  When  discovered,  the  female,  reluctant 
to  leave,  flew  only  a short  distance  to  a weed  stalk,  where 
she  sat  to  watch.  The  following  day  the  nest  still  contained 
only  one  egg  and  was  deserted. 

While  the  nests  were  under  observation,  only  one  male 
was  seen  or  heard  in  the  nesting  area.  An  effort  was  made 
to  determine  the  range  of  the  singing  male.  His  usual  perch 
was  a telephone  wire  near  the  nests,  but  occasionally  he 
was  seen  flying  and  singing  at  distances  ranging  up  to  five 
hundred  feet. 

Later  one  of  the  nests  was  brought  in  and  examined 
closely.  Its  outside  measurements  were  five  and  a quarter 
inches  in  height  by  four  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter 
and,  inside,  a depth  two  inches  by  two  and  a quarter  inches 
in  diameter.  It  was  bulky,  made  of  weed  stalks,  grasses, 
and  leaves.  The  exterior  was  ornamented  with  loosely- 
woven  fruiting  stalks  of  dried  shepherd’s  purse,  veronica, 
and  hoary  plantain.  It  was  lined  with  a thick  layer  of  fine 
rootlets. 

Although  published  records  indicate  that  the  Dickcissel 
is  a fairly  common  summer  resident  in  some  parts  of  Ken- 
tucky, we  have  searched  the  literature  and  believe  this  is  the 
first  descriptive  data  regarding  a nest  in  the  state. 
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AN  UNUSUAL  BROODING  RECORD 

by  James  Covert,  Route  1,  Finchvilie 

On  March  14,  1948,  I discovered  a nest  of  the  Red- 
Shouldered  Hawk,  Buteo  lineatus.  It  was  situated  near 
water  in  the  crotch  of  a white  oak  tree,  about  twenty-five 
feet  from  the  ground.  When  I approached,  the  female 
flushed,  showing  the  narrow  white  tail  bands  characteristic 
of  the  species. 

The  nest  proved  to  contain  four  eggs,  warm  from  in- 
cubation. I thought  I had  found  a good  opportunity  to 
obtain  pictures  of  hawk  nestlings;  so  I planned  to  return. 
A week  later  I again  visited  the  nest,  to  find  conditions  un- 
changed, except  for  a small  sprig  of  cedar  placed  on  one 
side  of  the  nest  lining. 

For  eight  weeks  the  female  hawk  flushed  each  time  I 
came  near.  She  was  still  trying  to  hatch  those  infertile 
eggs.  A.  C.  Bent  gives  28  days  as  the  average  incubation 
for  this  species,  yet  here  was  a female  brooding  for  twice 
that  time. 


Finally,  on  May  16  I found  the  nest  empty.  Some 
predator  or  the  hawk  herself  had  destroyed  the  eggs. 


NEST  OF  RED-SHOULDERED  HAWK 


Photo  by  H.  B.  Lovell 
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FIELD  NOTES 


A NOVEMBER  TRIP  TO  KENTUCKY  WOODLANDS 

Kentucky  Woodlands  Wildlife  Refuge  is  certainly  the  outstanding 
region  in  Kentucky  for  making  observations  on  natural  history.  The 
over  60,000  acres  afford  a wide  variety  of  habitats,  each  bountifully 
supplied  with  birds,  mammals,  and  other  wild  life. 

On  November  12,  Grace  Wyatt  and  I took  an  all-day  field  trip 
to  the  area  and  made  several  interesting  observations.  The  most  spec- 
tacular feature  of  the  trip  was  the  abundant  water  fowl  which  were 
wintering  on  the  four  large  artificial  lakes.  On  Empire  Lake  we 
found  chiefly  Mallards  and  Black  Ducks;  on  Esselton  Lake  there 
were  also  Canada,  Blue,  and  Snow  Geese.  It  was  estimated  by 
Talbott  Clarke,  Refuge  Manager,  and  Grover  Elgan,  biologist,  that 
2,000  geese  had  been  on  the  lakes  during  this  season.  However,  at 
this  time  only  4 Blue,  2 Snow,  and  200  Canada  Geese  remained. 

From  here  we  went  to  Honker  Lake,  where  Mallards  were  most 
abundant.  The  more  remote  and  large  Hematite  Lake  had  also  a 
flock  of  Pied-billed  Grebes,  4 Hooded  Mergansers,  and  a few  Coots. 
The  ducks  return  to  Esselton  Lake  late  in  the  evening,  and  it  is  a 
magnificient  sight  to  see  them  flying  in  formations  of  5 to  30  birds. 

Our  most  prized  observation  was  the  discovery  of  4 Bald  Eagles 
(Haliaeetus  leucocephalus)  near  Hematite  Lake.  There  were  one 
adult  and  three  immatures.  The  great  size  and  showy  white  head 
and  tail  of  the  adult  made  identification  immediate.  All  four  birds 
rose  from  the  trees  across  the  lake,  flew  high,  and  began  to  circle. 
The  adult  and  one  immature  flew  together  with  wings  outspread, 
circling  round  and  round,  falling  downward  until  they  were  low  over 
the  water. 

We  also  saw  four  English  Fallow  deer  close  to  Honker  Lake.  A 
buck,  doe,  and  two  fawns  were  grazing  in  an  alfalfa  field  near  the 
roadside  and  made  no  move  to  run  when  we  stopped  the  car  to  watch 
them.  Later  in  the  afternoon  deep  in  the  woods,  we  saw  two  Virginia 
White-tails.  Mr.  Clarke  said  there  was  a direct  conflict  between  the 
two  species  of  deer,  and  that  they  would  not  remain  in  the  same  area 
at  the  same  time. 

Other  interesting  birds  observed  during  the  trip  include  the  fol- 
lowing: Great  Blue  Heron,  Mourning  Dove,  Pileated  Woodpecker, 
Brown  Thrasher,  Purple  Finch,  Swamp  Sparrow,  and  Savannah 
Sparrow. 

—KATHLEEN  KEY,  1618  West  Main  St,  Murray. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

NOTES  ON  THE  CRESTED  FLYCATCHER  AND 
WHIP-POOR-WILL 

For  six  years  a pair  of  Crested  Flycatchers  have  built  their  nests 
in  an  old  mail  box  which  is  fastened  to  a tree  in  our  yard  at  Kirk. 
In  1947  one  of  the  Crested  Flycatchers  tried  to  bring  in  such  a large 
snake  skin  that  its  mate  had  to  help  carry  it.  This  year  (1948)  the 
box  has  not  been  used.  It  would  seem  probable  that  at  least  one  of 
the  birds  had  lived  the  full  six  years  that  the  box  was  in  use  and  that 
the  desertion  of  the  nest  site  was  due  to  its  death. 

Soon  after  dark  on  the  night  of  September  12,  1946,  we  heard  a 
Whip-poor-will  singing.  It  called  three  times,  was  silent  awhile,  then 
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called  several  times  again.  This  is  the  latest  I have  ever  heard  this 
bird  in  the  fall. 

—ELIZABETH  SHEERAN,  Kirk,  Breckinridge  County. 

# $ $ ^ 

FIELD  DAYS  AT  WOODBURN  LAKES 
On  March  12-13,  1949,  eleven  people  visited  the  wet-weather 
lakes  that  I have  studied  so  long.  Both  days  were  uncomfortably 
cold,  with  an  inch  of  snow  falling  the  first  night.  The  lakes  are  the 
largest  they  have  been  since  1937  and  now  cover  400  acres  and  275 
acres,  respectively.  The  Chaney  Lake  has  attracted  the  more  water- 
fowl  this  season.  The  fact  that  the  woods  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
water  and  not  merely  at  the  edge,  as  usual,  may  have  contributed  to 
this,  as  the  birds,  when  frightened,  can  take  refuge  within  the  woods. 
As  the  winter  was  wetter  than  usual,  the  lakes  were  already  in  evi- 
dence at  the  time  of  my  Christmas  Bird  Count;  so  that  there  have 
been  a few  waterfowl  to  be  seen  at  all  times.  The  real  season  began 
in  late  January,  when  500  or  more  ducks  appeared.  On  our  two 
field  days  in  March  we  walked  entirely  around  the  Chaney  Lake  and 
along  the  side  of  the  McElroy  Lake  nearest  the  barn  and  house.  Of 
the  63  species  of  birds  recorded  on  the  two  days  20  were  water 
species,  chiefly  ducks  and  geese.  All  told,  there  were  some  2000-2500 
waterfowl  on  the  two  lakes.  The  most  memorable  sight  was  over  a 
hundred  Canada  Geese  circling  leisurely  over  the  pond,  giving  their 
distinctive  calls. 

On  March  12  the  party  discovered  the  nest  of  a Mourning  Dove 
with  two  eggs  near  the  Chaney  Lake,  certainly  an  early  date  con- 
sidering the  cold  weather  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  March. 

The  following  people  attended  the  field  meet:  Dr.  Russell  Starr, 
Glasgow;  Mr.  A.  F.  Ganier,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harvey  B.  Lovell,  Bob  Steilberg,  Don  Summerfield,  Anna  Sohns,  Mrs. 
Irma  W.  Bartman,  Hazel  Kinslow,  and  Edith  Pearson,  Louisville;  and 
Gordon  Wilson. 

—GORDON  WILSON,  Bowling  Green. 

* * * * * * 

MINK  VERSUS  KINGFISHERS 
While  leading  a group  of  Boy  Scouts  along  Harrods  Creek  in 
Oldham  County,  I met  a trapper.  He  told  us  how  he  placed  his  traps 
in  places  where  mink  tracks  indicated  that  the  animals  were  using 
the  spot  as  a runway.  He  showed  us  how  common  mink  tracks  were 
all  along  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  then  explained  that  the  scarcity 
of  Kingfishers  was  due  to  the  abundance  of  mink,  since  the  mink 
destroy  the  eggs  or  young  of  the  Kingfishers.  Kingfishers  used  to  be 
common  along  that  and  similar  creeks  a few  years  ago,  said  the 
trapper,  but  lately  because  there  is  so  little  trapping,  the  mink,  now 
over-abundant,  had  nearly  wiped  out  the  birds. 

—HARVEY  B.  LOVELL,  Louisville. 

****** 

HORNED  LARK  BREEDING  IN  WARREN  COUNTY 
On  July  16,  1948,  I located  another  Homed  Lark’s  nest  on  the 
Clarence  Neighbors  Farm,  near  Dr.  L.  Y.  Lancaster’s  cabins.  On  this 
same  farm  Dr.  Lancaster  found  a nest  in  1947,  the  farm  manager 
one  in  1946.  The  pasture  near  the  stock  barn  has  Homed  Larks  in 
it  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  On  the  date  I found  the  nest  there 
were  eight  birds  to  be  seen  in  this  field. 

—GORDON  WILSON,  Bowling  Green. 
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THE  WINTER  SEASON  IN  KENTUCKY 

The  weather  was  unusually  warm  in  Kentucky  in  January  and 
February,  and  spring  wild  flowers  began  to  bud  and  even  to  bloom  in 
February  (4  weeks  early).  However,  the  first  three  weeks  of  March 
were  cold,  snowy,  with  below-freezing  weather,  which  froze  the 
ground.  In  general  big  water  did  not  freeze  at  all  during  the  winter, 
and  this  caused  ducks,  geese,  and  other  water  fowl  to  winter  in  larger 
numbers  than  usual.  Between  the  bridges  just  above  the  great 
hydroelectric  dam  at  Louisville  hundreds  of  ducks  winter  (one  to  two 
thousand  at  times),  where  they  receive  24-hour  protection  from  the 
Coast  Guard  station.  Old  Squaw  were  present  nearly  all  winter.  At 
Bowling  Green  the  overflowed  corn  fields  were  unusually  large  early 
in  January  and  continue  to  be  so  (Gordon  Wilson).  By  Jan.  23  there 
were  500  ducks  present,  which  gradually  increased  to  one  or  two 
thousand.  The  Shoveller  appeared  Feb.  12,  the  Coot  and  Holboell’s 
Grebe  on  Feb.  23.  Red-heads  were  more  common  than  usual,  the 
maximum  number  being  10.  As  many  as  500  each  of  the  following 
were  at  Bowling  Green  Lakes:  Mallard,  Blue-winged  Teal,  Ring- 
necked Duck,  and  Baldpate.  On  March  13,  it  was  estimated  that 
1000  Ring  neck  ducks  were  on  the  overflowed  com  fields. 

At  Kentucky  Woodlands  Wild  Life  Refuge  (between  Tennessee 
and  Cumberland  Rivers)  there  was  a great  wintering  of  both  ducks 
and  geese  due  to  both  the  mild  winter  and  to  careful  manage- 
ment. Canada  Geese  wintered  there  for  first  time  in  large  numbers 
(about  1,500,  according  to  Clarke).  A few  Snow  and  Blue  Geese 
also  wintered  there  for  thd  first  time.  By  removing  fence  rows,  a 
great  open  area  has  been  created  around  two  of  the  ponds.  Ducks, 
too,  have  been  very  numerous.  As  high  as  3200  Mallards  and  1100 
Blacks  were  counted  on  the  same  day.  Ducks  wintered  in  only  fair 
numbers  on  the  17  lakes!  near  Madisonville  (Hancock),  but  Horned 
Grebes  were  more  numerous  than  usual  in  the  fall,  Nov.  9-14. 

SMALL  BIRDS.  Several  observers  report  that  small  birds  were 
less  common  than  usual  this  winter.  From  Madisonville  (Hopkins 
Co.)  Hancock  writes  that  Myrtle  Warblers,  Winter  Wrens,  Purple 
Finches,  and  Shrikes  were  scarce  this  winter.  From  Bowling  Green, 
Wilson  writes  that  in  general  the  migratory  winter  birds  were  below 
usual  numbers,  especially  Hermit  Thrush,  Myrtle  Warbler,  Cedar 
Waxwing,  Brown  Creeper,  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker.  Carolina  Wrens, 
which  became  scarce  during  the  cold  winter  of  1947-48,  have  not  re- 
turned to  their  usual  numbers.  At  Louisville  the  Cedar  Waxwing, 
W'hite-throated  and  White-crowned  Sparrows,  and  Golden-crowned 
Kinglet  were  scarce  this  winter. 

EARLY  SPRING  MIGRANTS.  The  season  has  been  spotty. 
Woodcock  arrived  in  Louisville  on  Feb.  14  and  began  calling.  The 
Phoebe  was  rather  late  in  Louisville,  Mar.  5;  Bowling  Green,  Feb.  20. 
Blackbirds  were  slow  in  arriving  in  any  numbers.  At  Madisonville 
Red-wing  and  Grackle  returned  on  Feb.  14,  but  at  Bowling  Green, 
Cowbird  and  Red-wing  were  not  seen  until  Mar.  12.  They  were  also 
late  coming  to  Louisville  area,  although  one  flock  of  Redwings  was 
reported  on  Feb.  13  (Summerfield).  At  Kentucky  Woodlands  Refuge 
Lovell  and  Covert  recorded  the  Hooded,  Blue-winged,  Prothonotary, 
Cerulean  Warblers,  Ovenbird,  Yellow-throat,  Warbling,  White-eyed, 
Red-eyed,  and  Yellow- throated  Vireo  on  April  12,  and  Prairie  Warbler 
April  13,  all  rather  early  dates. 

UNUSUAL  BIRDS.  No  very  unusual  records  have  come  to  my 
attention.  Bald  Eagles  were  quite  common  at  Kentucky  Lake 
(Tennessee  River),  a dozen  or  more  being  counted  (DeLime).  A 
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large  flock  of  150  Pipits  were  seen  at  Louisville  on  March  20  by  Don 
Summerfield,  A flock  of  42  Golden  Plover  were  seen  at  Henderson 
by  Lovell  and  Covert  on  April  10,  Only  one  had  molted  sufficiently 
to  show  the  black  belly.  There  were  several  Rough-legged  Hawk 
records  during  the  winter.  Miss  Fowler  reported  a flock  of  more 
than  50  Vesper  Sparrows  from  Berea,  (Compiled  from  notes  received 
from  Wilson,  DeLime,  Hancock,  Fowler,  Summerfield,  Shackleton, 
Monroe,  Jr.,  Brecher,  Covert,  and  others). 

—HARVEY  LOVELL,  Louisville. 


A CROW  ATTACKS  A FLICKER 

A Crow,  Corvus  brachyrhynchos,  was  observed  to  attack  an  adult 
Flicker,  Colapter  auratus,  on  April  22  in  Cherokee  Park,  Louisville. 
The  attack  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  Flicker. 

The  Flicker’s  distressed  calls  first  drew  my  attention  to  the 
fighting  pair  on  the  ground.  Then  the  Flicker  flew  from  the  ground, 
and  the  Crow  pursued  her.  A second  Crow,  which  had  been  perched 
about  three  feet  above  them,  followed  slowly  behind  for  a short 
distance.  During  a short  chase  of  about  200  feet,  the  first  Crow 
pecked  several  times  at  the  Flicker,  and  then  both  crashed  into  a 
hillside.  The  Flicker  again  gave  a series  of  calls  and  then  was  silent. 

When  I arrived  at  that  place  a few  minutes  later,  the  Crow 
flushed,  and  the  Flicker  was  found  across  a ravine  about  10  feet 
from  where  she  had  crashed.  The  Flicker  was  apparently  stunned, 
for  she  was  on  her  back  and  made  no  attempt  to  fly.  Her  visible 
injuries  were  only  two  small  spots  on  the  crown  where  the  feathers 
had  been  pulled  out,  and,  on  the  right  side  of  the  head,  the  feathers 
were  gone  and  the  skin  bleeding  from  below  the  eye  to  the  nostril.  The 
Flicker  was  given  a cold  drink  of  water  and  was  watched  for  25 
minutes.  During  this  time  she  made  no  attempt  to  fly,  although 
she  seemed  perfectly  well.  Thinking  she  would  recover  shortly,  I 
left  her  by  the  spring,  since  there  was  no  sign  of  the  Crow. 

On  returning  to  this  place  an  hour  later  (4:40  P.  M.),  a Crow 
was  again  flushed  from  the  body  of  the  Flicker.  The  Flicker  was 
now  dead  and  stripped  of  feathers  on  the  ventral  side,  and  one  side 
of  her  head.  The  tail  feathers  and  most  of  the  wing  feathers  were 
also  gone.  The  thoracic  cavity  was  ripped  open  and  approximately 
one-third  of  its  contents  gone. 

All  of  the  feathers  were  concentrated  in  an  area  about  3 feet  in 
diameter,  although  about  6 feet  from  the  place  where  the  Flicker 
was  left.  The  Flicker  was  an  adult  female.  There  were  no  con- 
spicuous ova. 

—ROBERTA  BURCKHARDT,  638  E.  Ormsby,  Louisville 


YELLOW-THROATED  VIREO  NESTING  IN  LOUISVILLE 

On  June  22,  1947,  while  strolling  through  Cherokee  Park  in 
Louisville  to  investigate  a Bluebird’s  nest,  I noticed  a young  bird 
perched  on  a small  shrub  growing  at  the  base  of  a large  maple  tree. 
The  bird  was  immediately  visible  because  of  the  intense  sunlight 
illuminating  the  yellowish  throat  and  breast.  As  I watched  from  a 
distance,  a parent  bird  brought  food  which  the  young  accepted  readi- 
ly. It  was  not  until  I approached  the  young  that  both  parent  birds 
appeared  and  were  much  distressed  at  my  intrusion.  The  young, 
evidently  just  out  of  the  nest,  remained  on  the  shrub.  At  such  close 
range  all  three  could  be  readily  identified  as  Yellow- throated  Vireos 
(Vireo  flavifrons). 
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The  nest  was  found  directly  above  where  the  young  bird  perched. 
It  was  high  in  the  maple  tree,  approximately  forty  feet  above  the 
ground,  well  concealed  in  the  thick  foliage  and  midway  between  the 
center  of  the  tree  and  the  tip  of  the  branches.  Its  location  was  un- 
like that  of  the  nest  of  a Warbling  Vireo  (Vireo  gilvus)  which  I had 
found  the  previous  year  in  Seneca  Park  near  the  pond.  The  latter 
was  approximately  thirty  feet  high  in  an  elm  tree  but  close  to  the 
outer  end  of  a branch  and  easily  visible. 

This  discovery  of  the  young  and  nest  of  the  Yellow- throated 
Vireo  was  interesting  since  in  Breeding  Birds  of  Kentucky — a 
Composite  list  (Ky.  Warbler,  18,  1942)  no  information  is  given  re- 
garding the  breeding  status  for  the  Louisville  area. 

— ANNE  L.  STAMM,  2118  Lakeside  Drive,  Louisville. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


BENT,  A.  C.  1948.  Life  Histories  of  North  American  Nuthatches, 
Wrens,  Thrashers  and  their  Allies.  Smithsonian  Inst.  Washington, 
D.  C.  475  pages,  90  plates.  $1.75.  This  is  the  16th  volume  of  this 
very  thorough  and  valuable  series  of  life  histories.  As  usual,  very 
few  data  from  Kentucky  are  included.  This  is  due  to  the  failure  of 
Kentuckians  to  send  their  unpublished  notes  and  reprints  to  Mr.  Bent. 
In  contrast  there  are  numerous  references  to  Tennessee  birds.  Among 
the  few  Kentucky  records  mentioned  are  one  on  the  Short-billed 
Marsh  Wren  on  p.  274,  “It  has  been  found  breeding  at  Barbourville, 
Ky.  ...”  There  is  also  an  interesting  description  of  a Brown 
Thrasher’s  nest  (p.  356)  which  was  collected  in  Pulaski  County.  This 
nest  had  6 eggs  believed  to  have  been  laid  by  2 females,  as  2 of  the 
eggs  were  differently  marked  and  3 birds  demonstrated  their  concern 
when  the  nest  was  collected.  However,  the  very  complete  life  histories 
of  many  local  birds  are  indispensable  reading  for  every  Kentucky 
bird  student.  They  point  out  gaps  in  our  knowledge  as  well  as 
furnish  a standard  for  comparison  with  our  own  observations.  This 
work  should  be  purchased  early,  as  the  price  will  probably  increase 
to  $5.00  in  second-hand  book  lists  as  soon  as  the  Smithsonian  supply 
is  exhausted. 

MUSEUM  AT  MADISONVILLE.  The  Editor  and  James  Covert 
visited  Brasher  C.  Bacon  at  his  new  museum  at  Spring  Lake  on 
April  12.  The  museum  is  an  attractive  cement  block,  fireproof  build- 
ing located  in  view  of  the  lake.  Show  cases  have  been  installed  for 
displaying  the  mounted  birds,  nests,  and  eggs.  Additional  sets  are 
kept  in  the  dark  in  a cabinet.  One  part  of  the  collection  consists 
of  the  eggs  of  distant  species  which  Mr.  Bacon  has  obtained  through 
exchange  with  other  collectors.  To  Kentuckians  his  sets  of  such  rare 
local  birds  as  the  Bachman’s  Sparrow  are  of  special  interest.  Most 
of  his  Kentucky  sets  include  the  nest,  too.  Mr.  Bacon  has  reopened 
his  banding  station  at  Spring  Lake  and  is  currently  operating  about 
50  cells  around  the  museum.  His  traps,  all  homemade,  are  treadle 
traps  of  his  own  design. 

JUNIOR  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE  FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION.  This  was  held  at  Atherton  High  School,  Louisville, 
on  April  1 and  2,  1949,  with  the  DuPont  Science  Club  of  Manual  and 
the  Bunsen  Club  of  Atherton  as  hosts.  The  convention  started  Friday 
afternoon  with  scientific  moving  pictures.  In  the  evening  Harvey 
Lovell  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  Kentucky  birds.  Following  this 
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X>r.  S.  T.  Fife  of  the  Engineering  School  of  the  University  gave  an 
explanation  of  television  which  was  illustrated  by  an  actual  program 
broadcast  by  the  local  station. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  main  part  of  the  program  was  given 
by  the  students  themselves.  The  discussion  topic  was  the  same  for 
all  clubs,  "‘The  Significance  of  the  Name  of  My  Club.”  Top  ratings 
went  to  Sabra  Hansen  of  Atherton  and  Ruann  Bee  of  Model  High 
School,  Richmond,  in  class  A.  Mary  F.  Adair,  Cane  Run,  received 
the  top  award  in  class  B. 

There  were  many  fine  exhibits  of  the  work  of  the  clubs.  Among 
the  class  A schools,  Model  High  School,  Richmond  received  the 
superior  award  for  its  exhibit  of  white  rats  being  subjected  to  nutri- 
tion experiments,  Morehead  schools  received  an  excellent  rating  for 
their  solar  system.  Other  schools  which  were  rated  as  good  were 
Harrodsburg,  Anchorage,  and  Maysville. 

In  the  class  B group,  Cane  Run  received  a superior  rating  for 
its  exhibit  of  a very  large  terrarium  containing  wild  plants  and  ani- 
mals; Valley  High  School  was  awarded  an  excellent  rating  for  its 
nature  Christmas  tree  and  its  exhibit  of  the  plant  phyla.  Other 
schools  whose  exhibits  were  rated  as  good  were,  Paint  Lick,  Bards- 
town,  Kingston,  and  La  Grange. 

The  Bunsen  Club  of  Atherton  won  the  K.  O.  S.  prize  for  the 
best  bird  census,  and  Valley  High  School  received  honorable  mention. 
Dorothy  Waller  of  Morehead  won  the  bird  study  award.  For  the  best 
articles  in  the  Junior  Science  Bulletin,  class  A,  Dalene  Pferrer, 
Bunsen  Club,  and  Douglas  John,  Anchorage  shared  the  prize;  class 
B award  went  to  Bobby  Ann  Parish,  Kingston.  The  A.  M.  Peter 
Award  was  won  by  Cane  Run,  “An  Experiment  with  Sound,”  and 
Donald  Maddox,  Richmond,  “the  Photo-electric  Cell.”  Billy  Moody, 
Shelbyville,  and  Bobby  Caisus,  Cane  Run,  were  each  awarded  a year’s 
honorary  membership  in  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science. 

Saturday  afternoon  tours  were  conducted  to  the  University  of 
Louisville,  the  Nature  Museum  at  the  Library,  the  Louisville  Mush- 
room Farm,  the  Courier- Journal  Building,  and  a field  trip  through 
Cave  Hill  Cemetery. 

— HARRIET  CLARK,  Meadowlark  Road,  Louisville. 

ERRATUM.  On  page  50  (Vol.  24,  1948)  in  Robert  MengeFs 
article  the  date  upon  which  Blincoe  captures  a Goshawk  should  read 
Dec.  1,  1917,  instead  of  Dec.  1,  1918. 

A NEW  EXCHANGE.  The  Raven,  published  by  the  Virginia 
Society  of  Ornithology  and  edited  by  J.  J.  Murray  (mimeographed), 
has  been  added  to  our  exchange  list.  The  first  two  copies  received 
contain  some  very  interesting  articles. 


SPRING  MEETING  OF  THE  K.  O.  S. 

On  April  21,  1949,  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  held  its 
annual  Spring  Meeting  during  K.  E.  A.  At  the  luncheon  in  the  Rain- 
bow Room  of  the  Henry  Clay  Hotel,  35  members  and  guests  were 
present.  Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Frei,  the  president,  presided.  A vote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  the  members  who  helped  make  the  meeting  a 
success:  Mrs.  F.  P.  Shannon,  luncheon  chairman;  Mrs.  Arthur  Konz 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Hansen,  floral  decorations;  Henrietta  Link,  for  the 
attractive  programs,  and  Audrey  Wright,  program  chairman. 
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At  2 o’clock,  Mrs.  Frei  called  a short  business  meeting.  The 
invitation  of  the  Indiana  Audubon  Society  to  hold  a Joint  meeting 
in  the  fall  at  Henderson  and  Evansville  was  accepted.  An  Audubon 
Society  has  recently  been  formed  at  Henderson. 

It  was  moved  and  passed  that  the  word  “group”  be  stricken 
from  the  student  membership  clause.  It  should  now  read:  The 

annual  dues  for  student  membership  shall  be  $1.00. 

As  Gordon  Wilson  was  unable  to  be  present,  Harvey  Lovell  gave 
the  address  of  welcome.  He  displayed  a bound  volume  containing  the 
last  4 years  of  the  Kentucky  Warbler,  complete  with  title  page  and 
index,  and  urged  members  to  send  him  their  file  for  binding.  The 
cost  is  $2.00  per  set. 

Miss  Jo  Ann  Shipley,  president  of  the  Valley  High  School  Science 
Club,  traced  the  history  of  the  Junior  Academy  of  Science  from  its 
organization  in  1932  until  the  present  time.  It  became  affiliated 
with  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  at  the  fall  meeting  at  Berea 
in  1942. 

Mr.  Harold  Alexander,  Federal  Co-ordinator  for  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  Act,  for  the  Kentucky  Division  of  Fish  and  Game,  gave  an 
interesting  discussion  on  the  upland  game  birds  of  Kentucky.  Our 
state’s  share  of  this  fund,  which  is  derived  from  an  excise  tax  on  guns 
and  ammunition,  has  increased  from  around  $20,000  to  over  $100,000 
in  the  last  three  years.  This  money  must  be  used  for  research  or  re- 
storing game  and  habitats.  Work  is  being  done  on  Bob-white,  Ruffed 
Grouse,  and  Wild  Turkey  as  well  as  on  mammals  and  fish.  Robert 
Pierce  is  carrying  out  a research  project  on  the  survival  of  pen-reared 
Bob-white,  and  Frederick  Hardy  is  studying  the  habits  of  the  Ruffed 
Grouse  in  eastern  Kentucky.  Mr.  Alexander  ended  his  program  with 
a kodachrome  moving  picture,  “The  Realm  of  the  Wild.” 

Miss  Audrey  Wright  had  on  display  a fine  exhibit  of  low-cost 
and  free  materials  available  for  teaching  wildlife  and  conservation. 
A group  of  bird  pictures  was  passed  out  by  some  of  her  pupils  to  all 
those  present. 

Friday  morning,  April  22,  at  6 A.  M.,  Floyd  Carpenter  led  a field 
trip  through  Cherokee  Park.  Another  goup  went  to  Indian  Hills 
Swamp  and  the  Ohio  River.  Among  the  birds  recorded  were:  Ameri- 
can Coot,  9;  American  Golden-eye,  1 female;  American  Merganser,  2 
females;  Lesser  Scaup,  9;  Blue-winged  Teal,  10;  Lesser  Yellow-legs, 
8;  House  Wren,  1;  Yellow  Warbler,  2;  Prothonotary  Warbler,  2. 

—ANNIE  M.  THACHER,  SECRETARY,  2918  Brownsboro  Road 
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THE  BREEDING  BIRDS  AT  OTTER  CREEK  PARK 

By  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  Biology  Department,  University  of  Louisville 

INTRODUCTION.  Although  there  are  numerous  an- 
notated lists  of  Kentucky  birds,  there  are  few  descriptions 
of  their  nests  and  in  most  cases  where  birds  are  recorded 
as  breeding,  no  data  are  given  to  substantiate  the  claim. 
Furthermore,  there  are  few  published  data  in  regard  to  the 
location  of  the  nests  either  in  regard  to  the  species  of  tree, 
the  height  from  the  ground,  the  time  of  year,  or  the  habitat. 
An  attempt  has  therefore  been  made  to  include  this  infor- 
mation in  the  paper.  The  author  has  made  numerous  trips 
to  the  Otter  Creek  Park  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  the 
present  study  is  limited  to  data  obtained  in  the  spring  and 
summer.  During  1945  I camped  on  the  area  for  three 
weeks,  at  which  time  I served  as  part-time  nature  councilor 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  camp.  During  this  period  several  of  the 
young  campers  assisted  in  the  finding  of  nests.  Other 
breeding  data  have  been  furnished  by  Amy  Deane  and 
Helen  Peil,  both  of  whom  regularly  spend  their  weekends 
there  during  the  spring.  Carl  C.  Cornett  has  assisted  me 
on  at  least  two  field  trips  and  has  shown  unusual  ability  and 
energy  in  finding  nests.  The  assistance  of  several  other 
ornithologists  is  acknowledged  in  pertinent  places. 

OTTER  CREEK  PARK.  The  area  was  selected  in  1934 
by  the  federal  government  as  a recreational  demonstration 
area  because  of  the  submarginal  nature  of  the  land,  its 
scenic  features,  and  its  proximity  to  the  metropolis  of 
Louisville,  a city  that  was  considered  deficient  in  recrea- 
tional areas.  Most  of  the  land  was  purchased  in  1935,  and 
for  the  next  thirteen  years  the  park  was  administered  bv 
the  National  Park  Service.  It  was  presented  to  the  city  of 
Louisville  in  1948.  The  Park  contained  originally  2,600 
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acres,  but  during  the  war  about  1000  acres  were  given  to 
Fort  Knox,  and  since  the  war  the  Van  Buren  estate,  over- 
looking the  Ohio  River,  has  been  added  to  the  area.  The 
serai  changes  have  recently  been  described  (Lovell,  1946) 
and  will  be  treated  only  briefly  here. 

Much  of  the  plateau  which  occupies  the  main  part  of 
the  park  was  worn-out,  eroded  farm  lands  when  purchased. 
It  has  therefore  had  about  14  years  to  revert  back  to  the 
wild.  A C.  C.  C.  camp  was  located  on  the  area  until  1942, 
and  the  roads,  buildings  and  other  improvements  were  con- 
structed with  its  labor.  The  gullies  were  given  treatment 
to  prevent  further  erosion  by  throwing  brush  and  logs  into 
the  depressions,  and  by  driving  rows  of  stakes  across  them 
at  regular  intervals.  A few  plantings  were  made,  chiefly 
of  black  locust  and  pine,  along  some  of  the  roads  and  near 
buildings.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  old  fields  have 
been  allowed  to  grow  up  with  the  pioneer  vegetation  char- 
acteristic of  the  region.  It  was  originally  planned  to  keep 
several  fields  mowed  or  in  cultivation  for  the  benefit  of  wild 
life,  but  since  1942  no  mowing  has  been  done. 

Much  of  the  park  that  fronts  on  the  Ohio  River  con- 
sists of  steep  cliffs  or  very  steep,  wooded  banks.  Otter 
Creek  is  a small,  deeply  entrenched  stream  with  steep  banks. 
There  are  three  other  streams  in  the  area  that  have  cut 
deep  gashes  in  the  plateau : one  from  Morgan’s  cave  to  the 
Ohio  River,  one  that  flows  along  the  road  to  Blue  Hole,  and, 
finally,  a stream  that  arises  back  of  Piomingo  and  flows 
into  Otter  Creek  through  the  wildest  and  most  beautiful 
gorge  in  the  park.  The  original  forested  areas  were  chiefly 
along  the  slopes  of  Otter  Creek  and  the  three  entrenched 
streams,  but  a fine  wood  lot  occupied  part  of  the  uplands, 
now  known  as  Tall  Trees,  and  extended  along  the  west  bank 
of  the  creek  to  the  Ohio  River  bluffs  and  from  there  west 
through  the  Van  Buren  Estate.  Dominant  trees  are  oaks 
and  hickories,  both  of  which  furnish  abundant  mast  for 
wildlife.  Beech  trees  are  also  numerous  on  the  rich  slopes. 
Such  woodland  birds  as  the  Hooded,  Black  and  White,  and 
Worm-eating  Warblers  and  the  Pileated  Woodpecker  occur 
here. 

GEOLOGY.  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  E.  Stouder  for 
most  of  the  following  information.  The  park  is  part  of  the 
northeastern  sink-hole  plains,  an  old  Cretaceous  peneplain. 
All  the  rocks  are  of  the  Mississippian  period  of  the  Paleozoic 
Era.  Nearly  all  the  exposed  rock  formations  and  the  under- 
lying strata  of  the  plateau  belong  to  the  St.  Louis  limestone, 
a formation  which  is  300  feet  thick  locally.  These  lime- 
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stones  are  so  soluble  that  they  quickly  break  up  to  form 
soil  that  averages  thicker  than  over  any  other  of  our  local 
formations.  Small  sour  spots  are  numerous  and  are  due  to 
the  water  draining  straight  down  a joint  plane.  Numerous 
sinks  occur  in  the  park,  several  of  them  ending  in  cave-like 
holes.  Most  of  the  drainage  is  under  ground,  except  where 
a creek  flows  out  of  Morgan’s  Cave  and  the  two  small 
streams  flowing  into  Otter  Creek.  Four  small  artificial 
ponds  occur  on  the  plateau,  two  of  which  may  persist  all 
summer  in  wet  years,  but  all  usually  dry  up  in  either  July 
or  August.  Otter  Creek,  itself,  has  cut  down  its  streambed 
nearly  to  base  level  in  the  region  of  the  park.  The  Warsaw 
formation,  which  is  90  feet  thick,  is  exposed  along  the  Ohio 
River  cliffs  and  some  of  the  deeper  portions  of  the  streams. 

SERAL  DEVELOPMENTS.  In  the  ten  years  since 
the  author  has  been  keeping  records  on  the  park,  there  have 
occurred  several  changes  in  the  bird  populations.  The  birds 
of  the  grassy  fields  have  all  but  left  the  area.  Grasshopper 
Sparrows  and  Meadowlarks  are  now  absent  except  in  ad- 
jacent farmlands.  In  the  last  4 years  a decrease  in  the 
Field  Sparrow  has  occurred,  although  in  the  early  stages  of 
reforestation  this  “bush  sparrow”  found  an  ideal  habitat. 
Birds  that  thrive  around  human  habitations  have  become 
reduced  in  numbers.  These  include  the  Brown  Thrasher, 
Mockingbird,  Bluebird,  Starling,  Robin,  Barn  Swallow, 
Bewick’s  Wren,  Chipping  Sparrow,  and  Catbird.  These 
species  are  now  largely  confined  to  the  area  around  the 
buildings,  especially  at  Piomingo,  the  farm  houses  and 
lumber  yard,  and  headquarters  buildings,  and  along  the 
roadsides.  The  Redwing  seems  to  have  been  eliminated  by 
the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  ponds  and  the  dying  out  of  the 
cat-tails. 

What  birds  have  increased  to  take  the  places  of  these 
vanishing  species?  Probably  many  of  the  woodland  species 
have  increased  slightly,  but  my  data  do  not  indicate  how 
much.  The  trees  are  not  large  enough  in  most  localities  to 
attract  more  woodpeckers  yet.  The  territory  does  not  seem 
favorable  for  an  increase  in  the  hawk  population;  in  fact, 
hawks  have  been  unusually  scarce  in  the  pant  area.  Tow- 
hees,  Cardinals,  Chats,  Indigo  Buntings,  and  Prairie  Warb- 
lers remain  the  most  abundant  species  in  the  partially 
grown-up  pastures.  Summer  Tanagers,  Red-eyed  Virecs, 
Kentucky  Warblers,  Gnatcatchers,  Chickadees,  and  Titmice 
continue  to  be  common  birds  of  the  open  woods,  espeeiallv 
along  the  edges.  Such  typical  birds  of  the  mature  wood- 
lands as  the  Wood  Pewee,  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  White- 
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breasted  Nuthatch,  and  Hooded  Warbler  seem  to  be  just 
about  holding  their  place.  The  only  conclusion  that  I can 
draw  in  regard  to  abundance  is  that  birds  are  less  common 
now  than  they  were  ten  years  ago,  largely  because  of  less 
varied  habitat. 

LIST  OF  BREEDING  BIRDS 

GREEN  HERON,  Butorides  virescens.  Uncommon  summer  resi- 
dent. 

WOOD  DUCK,  Aix  sponsa.  Uncommon  summer  resident  along 
Otter  Creek. 

TURKEY  VULTURE,  Oathartes  aura.  Common  summer  resi- 
dent. 

BLACK  VULTURE,  Coragyps  atratus.  Somewhat  less  common 
than  the  Turkey  Vulture  but  are  destructive  to  young  pigs  and  pro- 
bably other  new-born  farm  animals  in  the  adjoining  farms  (Lovell, 
1947). 

Hawks  are  rather  rare  in  the  Otter  Creek  Park  area  proper 
during  the  summer.  Cooper’s  Hawk  attacks  chickens  occasionally, 
and  the  superintendent  showed  me  one  he  had  killed  at  headquarters 
as  it  was  after  a dead  chicken. 

BOB-WHITE,  Colinus  virginianus.  Common  permanent  resident. 
Several  large  broods  have  been  flushed  on  numerous  occasions. 

KILLDEER,  Charadrius  vociferus.  Uncommon  permanent  resi- 
dent, confined  to  the  shores  of  the  Ohio  River  for  the  most  part. 

MOURNING  DOVE,  Zenaidura  macroura.  Uncommon  permanent 
resident.  Mr.  Shain  reported  a nest  with  2 eggs  which  had  been 
built  over  an  old  nest  in  a red  cedar  back  of  the  country  store.  When 
I visited  the  nest  on  July  5,  1945,  the  eggs  had  been  destroyed.  The 
old  nest  was  that  of  a Robin.  An  egg  shell  of  a Mourning  Dove  was 
found  under  some  red  cedars  back  of  Piomingo  on  March  24,  1946. 
Doves  were  present  in  the  vicinity,  but  no  nest  was  found. 

YELLOW-BILLED  CUCKOO,  Coccyzus  americanus.  Uncommon 
summer  resident. 

OWLS.  The  usual  owls  probably  nest  on  or  near  the  area,  but 
no  nests  have  been  found.  The  Barred  Owl  is  a fairly  common 
permanent  resident. 

CHUCK- WILL’  S-WIDOW,  Caprimulgus  carolinensis.  Rare  sum- 
mer resident.  In  the  summer  of  1945  the  Chuck  was  heard  calling 
throughout  the  month  of  July  in  the  area  back  of  Unit  1 at  Piomingo. 
There  are  also  several  spring  records  (Schneider,  1939). 

WHIP-POOR-WILL,  Caprimulgus  vociferus.  Common  summer 
resident. 

NIGHTHAWK,  Chordeiles  minor.  May  not  nest  on  the  area,  but 
are  often  observed  in  summer  feeding  over  the  park. 

CHIMNEY  SWIFT,  Chaetura  pelagica.  Fairly  common  summer 
resident.  A nest  in  the  chimney  at  the  lodge  at  Big  Bend  contained 
3 eggs  on  July  17,  1945.  An  adult  was  caught  and  banded.  There 
was  also  an  occupied  nest  in  the  chimney  of  the  big  house  at  Rock- 
haven  with  young  on  August  2,  1945.  Several  empty  nests  could  be 
seen  in  the  other  two  chimneys,  each  of  which  had  two  flues. 

RUBY-THROATED  HUMMINGBIRD,  Archilochus  colubris.  Un- 
common summer  resident.  An  old  nest  was  found  by  the  side  of  the 
stream  that  flows  out  of  Morgan’s  Cave. 
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BELTED  KINGFISHER,  Megaceryle  alcyon.  Fairly  common 
permanent  resident  along  Otter  Creek  and  the  Ohio  River. 

YELLOW-SHAFTED  FLICKER,  Colaptes  auratus.  Common 
permanent  resident.  A nest  was  found  near  the  top  of  a post  at  the 
tennis  courts.  It  was  unusual  in  that  it  was  open  at  the  top  to  the 
weather.  The  5 young  were  banded  on  July  2,  1945. 

PILEATED  WOODPECKER,  Hylatomus  pileatuss.  Uncommon 
permanent  resident.  These  large  birds  can  be  seen  and  heard  in  the 
large  trees  along  Otter  Creek  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

RED-BELLIED  WOODPECKER,  Ceil  turns  carolinus.  Fairly 
common  permanent  resident. 

RED-HEADED  WOODPECKER,  Melanerpes  erythrocephalus. 
This  species  has  become  very  scarce  in  the  park  and  rarely  occurs  on 
lists  anymore.  If  its  present  rate  of  decline  continues,  it  may  soon 
be  a great  rarity  in  this  part  of  Kentucky. 

HAIRY  WOODPECKER,  Dendrocopus  villosus.  Uncommon  per- 
manent resident. 

DOWNY  WOODPECKER,  Dendrocopus  pubescens.  Common  per- 
manent resident.  A nest  back  of  Big  Bend  Camp  in  a wooded  area 
had  2 large  young  on  June  8,  1944.  It  was  near  the  top  of  a rotten 
snag  about  20  feet  from  the  ground.  By  climbing  an  adjacent  tree 
and  throwing  a rope  around  the  snag,  we  were  able  to  puli  the  trunk 
With  the  nest  within  reach.  One  fledgling  was  banded,  but  the  other 
escaped.  Another  nest  was  observed  on  May  20,  1945,  20  feet  up  in 
a snag  on  the  edge  of  Blue  Hole  in  Otter  Creek.  The  adults  were 
observed  feeding  several  noisy  nestlings. 

EASTERN  KINGBIRD,  Tyr annus  tyr annus.  Rare  summer  resi- 
dent. A nest  was  examined  in  a small  oak  tree  near  the  bell  at 
Piomingo.  It  was  12  feet  from  the  ground  in  a very  exposed  situa- 
tion. It  contained  3 eggs  on  June  20,  1941.  It  is  reported  that  the 
young  were  raised  successfully. 

CRESTED  FLYCATCHER,  Myiarchus  crinitus.  Common  sum- 
mer resident.  A nest  10  feet  high  in  a hole  near  the  top  of  a pole 
at  the  tennis  court  contained  3 large  fledglings  on  June  30,  1945.  One 
young  bird  was  perched  on  the  wire  in  front  of  the  post,  a second 
was  perched  in  the  hole,  and  both  flew  away  as  we  approached.  A 
second  nest  was  examined  in  the  same  hole  on  June  9,  1946,  and  had 
5 eggs.  Bluebirds  had  occupied  the  site  in  May,  1945. 

EASTERN  PHOEBE,  Sayornis  phoebe.  Common  summer  resi- 
dent. Nests  are  placed  on  the  beams  of  cabins,  the  sides  of  covered 
fireplaces,  and  under  overhanging  cliffs  in  numerous  locations.  There 
is  nearly  always  an  occupied  nest  in  the  mouth  of  Morgan’s  Cave. 
In  June,  1941,  there  was  a nest  on  a beam  of  the  porch  of  a cabin  at 
Big  Bend  (ever  since  called  Phoebe’s  Nest).  Whenever  anyone 
entered  or  left  the  cabin,  either  day  or  night,  the  incubating  parent 
flushed.  In  spite  of  this,  several  young  were  raised.  A successful 
nest  on  the  soap  dish  in  the  shower  room  at  Big  Bend  has  been  de- 
scribed, (McClure,  1946).  Nests  also  have  been  built  under  the  eaves 
of  the  filter  plant  and  on  the  side  of  the  Van  Buren  Lodge.  Nest 
building  has  been  observed  as  early  as  March  24,  1946. 

ACADIAN  FLYCATCHER,  Empidonax  virescens.  Fairly  com- 
mon summer  resident  along  all  the  streams  of  the  area.  A nest  in  a 
hop  hornbeam  directly  over  a small  run  near  the  quarry  was  dis- 
covered on  July  2,  1945.  It  was  18  feet  above  the  rocks  and  contained 
3 large  nestlings  about  9 days  old.  The  nest  was  very  thin  and 
lacked  the  streamers  usually  typical  of  this  species.  Two  newly  com- 
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pleted  nests  were  observed  on  May  29,  1949.  One  was  24  feet  high 
in  a sugar  maple  over  a dry  run;  the  other  was  28  feet  up  in  a beech 
over  a small  dry  creek.  Both  nests  were  so  thin  that  light  came 
through  the  bottom. 

WOOD  PEWEE,  Contopus  virens.  Common  summer  resident. 
Three  nests  have  been  observed,  all  in  rather  large  trees  in  wooded 
areas.  On  June  8,  1943,  Wood  Pewees  were  noticed  carrying  nesting 
material  to  a partially  completed  nest  in  the  fork  of  a black  locust, 
at  least  30  feet  up.  On  June  30,  1945,  a pair  of  Wood  Pewees  were 
observed  diving  at  a squirrel.  They  made  a clicking  sound  with  their 
bills  as  they  swooped  past  the  squirrel,  which  clung  close  to  the  tree 
in  fear.  The  nest  was  in  the  same  oak  tree  about  40  feet  high  and  8 
feet  from  the  main  trunk.  The  Pewees  flew  at  me  with  the  same 
energy  as  they  did  at  the  squirrel  as  I examined  and  photgraphed  the 
beautiful  lichen-encrusted  nest.  It  contained  3 eggs.  On  July  18  the 
antics  of  Pewees  chasing  a Blue  Jay  attracted  my  attention  to  a 
nest  50  feet  up  in  an  oak  tree  at  Big  Bend.  The  nest,  which  was  12 
feet  out  from  the  trunk,  contained  2 eggs.  On  July  29,  however,  it 
was  deserted  and  empty. 

ROUGH-WINGED  SWALLOW,  Stelgidopteryx  ruficollis.  Un- 
common summer  resident.  It  has  been  observed  around  the  quarry, 
and  along  Otter  Creek. 

BARN  SWALLOW,  Hirundo  rustica.  No  longer  breeds  on  the 
park  area,  but  feeds  there  occasionally  in  summer. 

PURPLE  MARTIN,  Progne  subis.  In  1941  colonies  of  martins 
were  breeding  in  boxes  at  farm  houses  on  two  sides  of  the  park.  One 
of  these  farms  was  torn  down  by  Fort  Knox,  and  the  martin  house  at 
the  other  disintegrated  and  has  not  been  replaced.  However,  martins 
still  feed  on  the  area  in  the  late  afternoon. 

BLUE  JAY,  Cyanocitta  cristata.  Common  permanent  resident. 
A nest  was  found  on  a horizontal  limb  in  an  old  apple  tree,  10  feet 
from  the  ground,  near  the  lumber  yard  on  April  20,  1946.  It  con- 
tained 5 eggs. 

CROW,  Corvus  brachyrhynchos.  Common  permanent  resident. 

CAROLINA  CHICKADEE,  Parus  carolinensis.  Common  per- 
manent resident.  A nest  was  noted  May  11,  1947,  in  a hole  in  a post 
at  the  tennis  courts  8 feet  from  the  ground.  The  adults  were  carry- 
ing food.  The  hole  was  too  small  to  permit  examination  of  the  nest. 
Chickadees  were  observed  feeding  young  on  June  9,  1946,  along  Otter 
Creek. 

TUFTED  TITMOUSE,  Parus  bicolor.  Common  permanent  resi- 
dent. A nest  was  discovered  by  Howard  Mitchell  in  the  top  of  a 
snag  at  Lover’s  leap  which  contained  2 eggs  on  June  9,  1946. 
Families  of  Titmice  are  common  throughout  the  area  in  early  sum- 
mer. They  were  ^observed  feeding  young  on  April  19,  1946. 

WHITE-BREASTED  NUTHATCH,  Sitta  carolinensis.  Fairly 
common  permanent  resident  in  the  wooded  sections.  Amy  Deane  re- 
ported watching  a nest  in  a hole  in  a small  tree  in  the  spring  of  1940. 
One  was  observed  feeding  young  along  Otter  Creek  on  April  20,  1946. 

BEWICK’S  WREN,  Thryomanes  bewickii.  Fairly  common  sum- 
mer resident.  Pairs  have  been  recorded  in  the  vicinity  of  almost 
every  building  on  the  area.  A nest  was  found  on  May  14,  1944,  in  a 
coal  shed  at  Tall  Trees  Camp,  containing  five  eggs.  A nest  was  re- 
moved by  the  camp  director  from  the  mail  box  at  Piomingo  in  June, 
1945,  when  the  camp  was  opened.  Another  nest  was  being  built  in 
the  same  box  on  March  24,  1946. 
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CAROLINA  WREN,  Thryothorus  hidovicianus.  Fairly  common 
permanent  resident.  Amy  Deane  showed  me  a nest  on  the  porch  of 
the  Lodge  at  Big  Bend  which  on  May  14,  1944,  had  2 eggs.  Another 
nest  was  built  in  a box  in  the  tower  of  the  pumping  station  at  Blue 
Hole  in  April,  1946.  It  was  deserted  when  some  repairs  were  made 
on  the  pump.  A nest  was  built  on  a shelf  in  the  kitchen  at  Big  Bend 
Lodge  in  1949.  The  birds  had  entered  the  kitchen  through  a hole  in 
the  screen.  On  May  29,  the  nest  contained  3 large  nestlings  about  3 
days  old.  The  parents  continued  to  feed  them  in  spite  of  the  presence 
of  Amy  Deane  and  the  Peils’  cooking  in  the  stove. 

MOCKINGBIRD,  Mimus  polyglottos.  Rather  rare  permanent 
resident  on  the  park  area.  No  nests  have  been  observed. 

CATBIRD.  Dumetella  carolinensis.  Common  summer  resident. 
Numerous  nests  have  been  found,  chiefly  around  the  habitations  at 
Piomingo.  The  highest  one  was  twelve  feet  up  in  a thick  deciduous 
grove  near  the  parking  lot.  A nest  in  a red  cedar  was  found  by 
Cornett  on  May  29,  1949.  It  contained  only  2 eggs,  but  a broken 
egg  of  a Catbird  lay  on  the  ground  within  ten  feet  of  the  nest. 
Another  nest  also  in  a red  cedar  was  7 y2  feet  up. 

BROWN  THRASHER,  Toxostoma  rufum.  Uncommon  summer 
resident  in  the  park,  becoming  less  common  as  the  region  reverts  to 
the  wild.  A nest  with  3 young  was  located  6 feet  from  the  ground 
in  a red  cedar  near  the  ball  field  on  May  3,  1948.  A Brown  Thrasher 
feeding  a fledgling  barely  able  to  fly  was  observed  on  June  9,  1946. 

ROBIN,  Turdus  migrator  ins.  Fairly  common  permanent  resi- 
dent, usually  scarce  in  winter,  but  Robins  were  common  in  the  park 
in  the  winter  of  1945-46  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  large  roost 
near  Fort  Knox  (Lovell  and  Kirkpatrick,  1946).  A nest  with  4 eggs 
was  found  on  July  3,  1945,  on  a beam  under  the  lumber  shed,  8 feet 
above  the  ground  The  nest  in  this  sheltered  spot  was  successful,  and 
the  fledglings  were  ready  to  leave  on  July  16.  Another  nest  with 
two  eggs  was  examined  in  an  apple  tree,  4 feet  up  on  a horizontal 
limb. 

(To  Be  Continued  in  the  November  Issue) 


THE  WHITE  PELICAN  AND  SNOWY  EGRET 
AT  MADISONVILLE 

By  James  W.  Hancock 

City  Lake  No.  4,  the  third  smallest  of  Madisonville’s 
four  city-owned  lakes  and  located  in  Municipal  Park, 
furnished  two  records  on  rare  water  birds  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1948.  The  first  of  these,  the  White  Pelican  ( Pele - 
canus  erythrorhynchos) , was  seen  there  on  June  30,  at 
which  time  the  lake  held  only  an  estimated  25,000  gallons 
of  water.  Two  of  these  huge  white  birds  were  swimming 
at  the  west  end.  I noted  the  black  of  the  primaries  and  the 
large  beaks  with  the  conspicuous  yellow  throat  pouches, 
thus  feeling  positive  of  the  identification. 

There  are  a number  of  published  records  on  the  oc- 
currence of  the  White  Pelican  in  Kentucky,  yet  it  appears 
to  be  only  a very  rare  transient  within  recent  years. 
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Audubon  (1870)  writes:  “Found  on  the  Ohio  River  at 
Louisville  and  abundant  at  Henderson.”  Pindar  (1925) 
says  “It  is  not  rare  during  the  migrating  season,  and  is  oc- 
casionally noted  during  the  winter.  A few  are  said  to  winter 
regularly  at  a small  lake  in  Missouri  just  across  the  river 
from  Hickman.  On  May  10,  1887,  one  was  captured  on  the 
Mississippi  River  near  Hickman,  and  brought  to  me  . . . This 
bird  had  probably  been  crippled  during  its  migration/’  At 
Reelf oot  Lake,  Ganier  (1933)  writes:  “A  rare  transient 
species ; the  line  of  migration  from  its  breeding  grounds  in 
the  northwest  to  its  winter  home  on  the  Gulf  Coast  lies 
considerably  west  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.”  He  mentions 
two  records,  made  in  1918  and  1926,  and  that  “Steve 
Crossley,  who  has  been  a hunter  here  for  years,  stated  in 
1919  that  he  had  seen  one  or  two  on  the  lake  nearly  every 
season.”  More  recently  Dorothy  Madden  Hobson  (1939) 
recorded  two  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  at  Louisville,  on 
September  5,  1938. 

The  second  rare  water  bird,  The  Snowy  Egret 
( Leucophoyx  thula ),  I found  at  City  Lake  No.  4 on  August 
27.  At  this  time  the  lake  was  very  low,  holding  only  an  esti- 
mated 15,000  gallons  of  water,  and  along  the  south  shore 
considerable  marsh  grass  had  appeared.  There  I had  found 
the  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren  ( Cistothorus  platensis)  on 
August  20  and  on  the  27th  was  looking  again  for  the  wren, 
this  time  unsuccessfully,  when  a white  heron  was  seen  along 
the  lake  shore.  At  first  I thought  it  to  be  an  immature 
Little  Blue  Heron.  However,  the  bird  was  not  particularly 
shy,  and  I approached  to  within  50  feet,  first  studying  it 
from  across  a patch  of  tall  marsh  grass.  From  this  distance 
I got  an  excellent  view.  The  beautiful  white  plumage,  the 
long  dark  bill,  the  legs,  yellow  behind  and  dark  in  front 
(evidently  an  immature),  and  the  bright  yellow  feet,  be- 
cause of  which  Peterson  terms  it  “The  Heron  with  the 
golden  slippers,”  were  all  noted,  as  well  as  the  yellow  spot 
near  the  base  of  the  bill.  This  bird  was  searching  for  food 
with  its  rapier-like  bill,  but  occasionally  it  paused  and 
stirred  the  mud  with  its  feet,  another  clinching  point  of 
identification.  I studied  the  bird  leisurely  for  about  thirty 
minutes.  Other  birds  at  the  lake  were  13  Killdeer,  1 Soli- 
tary Sandpiper,  and  1 Green  Heron,  but  the  Snowy  Egret 
kept  to  itself.  On  August  29  I returned,  only  to  find  it 
gone. 

Records  in  Kentucky  on  the  occurrence  of  the  Snowy 
Egret  appear  to  be  even  fewer  than  those  of  the  White 
Pelican.  This  species  now  breeds  in  the  United  States  local- 
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]y  along  the  coast  from  North  Carolina  to  Louisiana  and 
Texas  and  winters  from  Florida  and  Mexico  south.  Al- 
though it  is  known  to  stray  northward  in  late  summer,  it  is 
much  rarer  there  than  either  the  larger  American  Egret  or 
the  Little  Blue  Heron.  Wilson  (1854)  gives  no  specific 
Kentucky  records,  but  he  discusses  “an  extensive  breeding 
place  of  the  Snowy  Heron,  among  the  red  cedars  of  Sum- 
mer's Beach,  on  the  coast  of  Cape  May" ; so  before  1814.  it 
could  be  seen  breeding  well  to  the  north  of  us.  Pindar 
(1889)  called  it  a “summer  resident,  growing  commoner 
every  year"  at  Hickman.  However,  in  1925,  he  wrote,  “It 
did  not  continue  to  do  so;  rare  in  1892-3."  Ganier  (1933) 
writes,  after  discussing  the  American  Egret:  “The  Snowy 
Egret,  a smaller  form  with  plumes  curved  instead  of 
straight,  has  not  been  regularly  recorded  this  far  north." 
At  Bowling  Green  Gordon  Wilson  (1945)  flushed  two 
Snowy  Egrets  on  July  29,  1944,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gasper 
River.  Bob  Mengel  recorded  one  at  Chaney  Lake  (near 
Bowling  Green)  on  May  7,  1949.  Wilson  recorded  it  again 
there  on  May  13.  At  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  according  to 
Monroe  and  Mengel  (1939)  : “Six  birds  were  seen  on 
August  21,  and  nine  on  August  22,  1937.  “Mengel  (1948) 
reports  the  collection  of  a Snowy  Egret  on  the  Mississippi 
River  in  Fulton  County,  August  23,  1942. 

An  increase  in  the  northward  movements  of  white 
herons  has  been  noted  by  Pough  (1948)  and  others.  Pough 
mentions  a considerable  increase  in  the  American  Egret  and 
writes  further : “We  have  had  also  a flight  of  Snowy  Egrets 
and  young  Little  Blue  Herons.  The  Snowy,  a predominant- 
ly coastal  bird,  has  been  quite  abundant  in  New  Jersey." 
This  northward  movement  coincides  with  my  one  record  of 
the  Snowy  Egret  at  Madisonville. 
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THE  KENTUCKY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 
1928-1948 

By  Gordon  Wilson 

When  a society  has  survived  the  ills  of  babyhood  and  has  attained 
the  ripe  age  of  twenty-five,  it  has  a right  to  be  noticed,  especially 
by  those  who  had  something  to  do  with  its  founding  or  development. 
The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  has  not  had  an  easy  road  in  its 
quarter  of  a century  of  growth,  but  it  has  had  from  its  very  birth  some 
devoted  friends  and  supporters.  Like  the  typical  American  man  of 
business  whom  the  Alger  books  made  so  famous,  it  has  had  a remark- 
able rise  from  humble  beginnings  to  a good-sized  state  club  that 
need  not  apologize  for  its  achievements.  As  one  of  the  three  founders 
I want  to  tell  the  rest  of  you  some  of  the  significant  happenings  in 
the  life  of  the  society  that  has  for  so  long  been  a part  of  my  own 
life. 


As  early  as  1919  some  of  us  widely  scattered  bird  students  con- 
templated a state  society,  but  nothing  beyond  a friendly  exchange 
of  letters  resulted.  Mr.  A.  F.  Ganier,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  whom 
I have  so  often  called  our  godfather,  urged  several  of  us  to  lay 
plans  for  a state  group  and  encouraged  us  by  telling  of  the  beginning 
of  the  Tennessee  Ornithological  Society  in  1915.  During  the  winter 
of  1922-23  Dr.  L.  Otley  Pindar,  of  Versailles,  Mr.  B.  C.  Bacon,  of 
Madisonville,  and  I exchanged  numerous  letters  and  planned  to  meet 
in  Louisville  during  the  week  of  the  Kentucky  Education  Association 
to  talk  over  organization  plans.  Mr.  Bacon  was  unable  to  be  present, 
but  he  sent  his  notions  for  a constitution,  which  served  the  society 
until  the  revision  was  adopted  at  Natural  Bridge  State  Park  in  1940. 
Dr.  Pindar  and  I met  in  the  Seelbach  Hotel  and  spent  an  afternoon 
discussing  plans.  Since  our  membership  consisted  of  three  people, 
we  proceeded  to  appoint  or  elect  or  designate,  I hardly  know  what  to 
call  it,  the  officers  as  follows;  President — Dr.  Pindar;  Vice-President 
— Mr.  Bacon;  Secretary-Treasurer — Mr.  Wilson.  Fortunately,  the 
newspapers  of  Louisville  sent  a reporter  to  cover  our  conference  and, 
therefore,  gave  us  some  much-needed  publicity.  The  news  of  the 
new  society  reached  Miss  Emilie  Yunker  the  next  day;  promptly  she 
became  our  first  additional  member  and  remained  an  ardent  sup- 
porter to  the  end  of  her  long  and  useful  life.  She  interested  others 
at  once  and  was  the  first  great  influence  in  bringing  in  members 
from  Louisville.  As  secretary-treasurer,  I began  to  write  to  all  pros- 
pects and  was  able  to  schedule  a rather  full  program  for  our  first 
regular  meeting,  in  the  spring  of  1924.  By  that  time  we  had  several 
new  members.  As  I was  also  at  that  time  the  secretary  of  the  Wilson 
Ornithological  Club,  I asked  that  larger  and  better  known  society  to 
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accept  our  new  state  society  as  an  affiliate.  Mr.  Ganier  was  the 
W.  O.  C.  president  and  arranged  for  us  to  become  a part  of  that 
great  society  at  once.  At  our  first  meeting  we  decided  to  hold  each 
year  a fall  meeting,  somewhere  out  in  the  state.  I invited  the  group 
to  meet  at  Bowling  Green  that  fall,  but  we  decided  to  join  with  the 
Wilson  Club  and  the  Tennessee  Ornithological  Society  in  their  meet- 
ing at  Thanksgiving  at  Nashville.  A half  dozen  of  us  attended  this 
meeting  and  got  our  first  look-in  on  a large  national  science  group. 
Thus  passed  the  first  full  year  of  the  life  of  our  K.  O.  S.,  a year  that 
even  yet  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 

At  the  beginning  of  1925  THE  KENTUCKY  WARBLER,  named 
for  the  only  bird  that  bears  the  name  of  our  state,  made  its  meek  and 
humble  bow  to  the  world.  At  that  time  and  for  some  years  after- 
wards it  consisted  of  four  small  issues  of  four  pages  each,  but  we 
followed  pretty  much  the  order  that  still  prevails  in  our  magazine. 
I was  greatly  impressed  with  THE  GULL,  published  by  the  California 
ornithologists,  and  consciously  and  unconsciously  followed  much  of 
its  organization.  THE  WARBLER,  now  finishing  its  twenty-fourth 
volume  and  greatly  enlarged,  has  had  only  three  editors-in-chief: 
Gordon  Wilson,  Burt  Monroe,  and  Harvey  Lovell.  From  being  the 
tiny  leaflet  it  originally  was  it  has  become  pretty  well  known  all 
over  the  country:  it  has  readers  everywhere,  and  its  articles  are 
listed  in  THE  WILSON  BULLETIN,  the  Auk,  and  abstracted  in 
Biological  Abstracts  and  other  standard  bibliographical  publications. 
Ini  it,  as  will  be  mentioned  by  another  speaker,  have  appeared  some 
valuable  and  distinctive  studies  of  Kentucky  birds. 

The  spring  meeting  in  Louisville  has  continued  to  be  our  main 
contact  with  the  general  public.  Programs  have  been  given  every 
year  except  the  war  years  of  1943,  1944,  and  1945.  Besides  our  own 
state  bird  students  who  have  appeared  on  our  spring  programs,  there 
have  been  several  from  other  states,  bringing  us  information  about  a 
wide  variety  of  birds.  By  means  of  some  small  grants  from  the 
Kentucky  Education  Association  and  the  financial  support  of  the 
Beckham  Bird  Club  and  their  friends,  some  excellent  speakers  have 
been  brought  from  a distance,  most  of  whom  have  presented  moving 
pictures  of  birds  and  wild  life.  Without  doubt  the  best  result  of  these 
meetings  has  been  to  keep  the  society  before  the  people  of  the  state 
and  to  keep  in  contact  with  our  members  and  prospective  members  in 
many  areas. 

Our  first  regular  fall  meeting  was  held  at  Bowling  Green  in 
October,  1925,  with  programs  Friday  evening  and  late  Saturday 
morning  and  an  early-morning  bird  hike  to  the  bird  sanctuary  of  the 
late  Carl  D.  Herdman,  just  south  of  the  town.  For  this  occasion  we 
also  secured  the  loan  of  a large  number  of  prints  of  the  original 
Elephant  Folio  of  Audubon.  Miss  Susan  Starling  Towles,  librarian 
of  the  Henderson  Public  Library,  who  was  working  hard  then  to 
promote  what  is  now  the  Audubon  Memorial  State  Park,  near 
Henderson,  sent  the  prints.  Many  of  them  were  bought  by  our  mem- 
bers for  their  own  libraries.  A rather  large  group  of  people  in  Bowl- 
ing Green  and  in  Western  attended  this  fall  session.  We  began  to 
feel  rather  proud  of  our  little  society. 

As  the  years  have  passed,  the  fall  meeting  has  become  our  best 
single  feature  as  a society.  Through  it  we  have  come  to  know  each 
other  better;  we  have  had  a heart-to-heart  session  in  some  of  the 
beauty  spots  of  Kentucky;  we  have  recorded  a fair  number  of  birds, 
too,  though  the  time  for  our  meeting  is  necessarily  one  when  birds 
are  not  too  numerous.  For  the  record,  it  would  be  well  to  mention 
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our  meeting  places  and  the  areas  covered  in  our  field  trips,  whenever 
they  have  differed  from  the  meeting  places  themselves. 

1924 — K.  O.  S.  met  with  T.  O.  S.  and  W.  O.  C.  at  Nashville; 
1925 — Bowling  Green  and  Carl  D.  Herdman’s  Bird  Sanctuary;  1926 — 
Henderson  and  Atkinson  Park;  1927 — Murray  and  Devil’s  Pulpit; 
1928 — Hodgenville  and  the  Lincoln  Farm;  1929 — Elkton  and  Todd 
County  Cliffs;  1930 — Marion  and  Panther  Hollow;  1931 — Bowling 
Green  and  the  Green  River  Cliffs  near  Brownsville;  1932— Madison- 
ville  and  Spring  Lake  Sanctuary;  1933 — Madisonville  and  Spring 
Lake  Sanctuary;  1934 — Wickliffe  and  Reelf oot  Lake;  1935 — Mam- 
moth Cave  National  Park;  1936 — Franklin  and  Red  River  with 
T.  O.  S.;  1937 — Henderson  and  Audubon  Park  and  Diamond  Island; 

1938 —  Lexington  and  Berea  and  Simms  Farm  on  Shady  Lane  Pike; 

1939 —  Paducah  and  Lake  Genevieve  and  also  Louisville  with  the 
W.  O.  C.;  1940— Natural  Bridge  State  Park;  1941— Sulphur  Well; 
1942 — Berea  and  Twin  Mountains,  Big  Hill;  1943  and  1944 — no  meet- 
ing; 1945 — Mammoth  Cave  National  Park;  1946 — Cumberland  Falls 
State  Park  and  Cumberland  National  Forest;  1947 — Murray  and 
Kentucky  Lake  and  Woodlands  National  Wild  Life  Refuge;  1948 — 
Glasgow. 

No  society  can  run  itself.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  the  devo- 
tion of  our  official  family  to  the  interest  of  our  society.  Serving  as 
an  officer  in  the  K.  O.  S.  is  a genuine  labor  of  love  and  has  always 
been  just  that  to  the  many  people  who  have  directed  our  affairs. 
Again  I feel  that  a complete  list  of  the  quarter  of  a century  should 
be  given. 

PRESIDENT  VICE-PRESIDENT 

Brasher  C.  Bacon. 

Spring,  1923-25 
Emilie  Yunker,  1925-1929 
Mary  May  Wyman,  1930-33 
T.  Atchison  Frazer,  1934 
Edward  M.  Ray,  1935-36 
Gordon  Wilson,  1937 
Burt  L.  Monroe,  1938 
Raymond  J.  Fleetwood,  1939-40 
Virgil  D.  King,  1941 
Mabel  Slack,  1942-43 
Victor  K.  Dodge,  1944 
Mabel  Slack,  1945-46 
Mary  Lou  Frei,  1947 
James  W.  Hancock,  1948 

SECRETARY-TREASURER.— Gordon  Wilson,  1923-25  (spring), 
Mrs.  Charles  McBride,  1925  (fall) -1929;  Edward  M.  Ray,  1930-33; 
Mabel  Slack,  1934-36;  Evelyn  J.  Schneider,  1937-38;  Edward  M.  Ray, 
1939;  Virgil  D.  King,  1940;  Thelma  Gentry,  1941-43;  Mrs.  Mary  Lou 
Frei,  1943;  Helen  G.  Browning,  1944-47;  Mrs.  Nelson  Nuckols,  1948. 

To  this  list  of  officers  should  be  added  the  long  list  of  Council- 
lors, who  have  kept  our  society  before  the  public  in  their  respective 
areas  and  have  given  freely  of  their  time  to  the  K.  O.  S.  But  an 
army,  except  a Mexican  army,  cannot  operate  on  officers  alone;  our 
rank  and  file  have  made  official  life  in  the  K.  O.  S.  pleasant.  I doubt 
whether  any  similar  organization  has  a more  loyal  following.  The 
best  illustration  of  this  loyalty  is  that  our  membership  grew  steadily 
through  the  war  years,  in  spite  of  the  war  itself  and  the  fact  that  we 
had  to  miss  three  spring  and  two  fall  meetings.  What  other  group 
has  such  a record? 


L.  Otley  Pindar,  M.  D., 

Spring,  1923-25 
Gordon  Wilson,  1925-1929 
T.  Atchison  Frazer,  M.  D.  1930-33 
Brasher  C.  Bacon,  1934-1938 
Burt  L.  Monroe,  1939 
Evelyn  J.  Schneider,  1940-41 
Harvey  B.  Lovell,  1942-44 
Victor  K.  Dodge,  1945 
Gordon  Wilson.  1946-47 
Mabel  Slack,  1948 
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For  such  a small  society  the  K.  O.  S.  has  had  many  remarkable 
members.  A whole  hour  could  be  spent  profitably  discussing  per* 
sonalities.  I shall  limit  myself  to  three,  all  of  whom  gave  a distinctive 
stamp  to  the  society  and  loved  its  every  activity. 

Only  a few  of  us  ever  knew  Dr.  L.  Otley  Pindar.  When  the 
society  was  formed,  he  was  already  in  very  bad  health  and  steadily 
grew  worse  until  he  was  an  invalid.  He  died  in  1936,  leaving  some 
$300  as  an  endowment  for  the  society  that  he  had  helped  to  found. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  know  him  rather  well  in  the  early  years  of  the 
society  and  again  in  1932,  when  he  was  able  to  attend  the  Madison- 
-ville  meeting  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  B.  C.  Bacon.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  the  three  founders  had  ever  been  together.  He  was  an  able 
student,  a persistent  observer,  and  a cultured  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.  His  ornithological  work  was  chiefly  done  in  his  young  man* 
hood  at  Hickman,  Kentucky,  where  his  father  was  an  Episcopalian 
minister.  After  he  left  Hickman,  he  attended  medical  college  and 
practiced  actively  until  after  World  War  I.  During  that  war  he 
contracted  amoebic  dysentery,  from  which  he  was  never  again  free. 
Whenever  any  undue  strain  came  upon  him  from  disease  or  over- 
work, he  fell  again  a victim  to  his  early  sufferings  and  ultimately 
succumbed  to  these  attacks,  like  the  great  Alexander  Wilson,  who 
suffered  from  the  same  disease,  contracted  in  the  swamps  of  Missis- 
sippi on  his  long  solitary  horseback  trip  in  1810.  Another  bene- 
factor of  Dr.  Pindar’s  will  was  the  Wilson  Ornithological  Club,  of 
which  he  was  also  a founder.  It  is  a great  tribute  to  any  man  that 
he  was  able  to  help  start  two  such  valuable  organizations  and  aid 
them  in  continuing  as  scientific  outlets  for  hundreds  of  people  of  his 
own  and  after  times. 

Another  stalwart  in  our  K.  O.  S.  whom  we  should  never  forget 
was  Miss  Emilie  Yunker,  a little  bundle  of  enthusiasm  for  whatever 
she  undertook.  It  was  largely  through  her  efforts  that  our  society 
built  up  its  early  membership  in  Louisville.  She  preached  and  lived 
the  K.  O.  S.  in  all  her  numerous  duties  as  director  of  nature  study 
and  school  gardening  for  the  Louisville  schools.  She  became  one  of 
the  early  members  of  the  Beckham  Bird  Club  and  attended  nearly 
every  one  of  its  meetings.  She  rarely  missed  any  of  our  fall  meetings 
out  in  the  state  and  clambered  around  dangerous  precipices  or  over 
fallen  timber  on  our  field  trips,  as  youthful  as  the  youngest  of  our 
group.  On  her  last  field  trip  with  the  society,  when  many  of  us  went 
to  Nashville  in  the  fall  of  1940  to  help  the  Tennessee  Ornithological 
Society  celebrate  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  she  was  just  as  active 
as  ever  and  talked  enthusiastically  to  Dr.  George  Mayfield  and  me  of 
what  she  intended  to  do  after  she  retired.  She  died  in  service  the 
next  spring,  having  missed  only  two  days  in  fifty-six  years  of  teach- 
ing and  supervising,  and  one  of  those  was  the  day  before  her  death. 
Many  of  our  members  have  known  more  about  birds  than  she  did, 
but  none  of  us  will  ever  love  bird  people  any  more  or  more  joyiously 
promote  our  society. 

Though  he  is  still  among  us — God  bless  him! — Dr.  T.  Atcherson 
Frazer  should  be  listed  in  this  group  of  great  personalities.  For 
some  years,  following  a very  serious  illness  that  almost  took  his 
life,  Dr.  Frazer  has  had  to  curtail  most  of  his  activities,  but  he  is  still 
as  interested  in  birds  as  he  was  in  his  earlier  days.  In  almost  con- 
stant pain,  he  goes  about  his  office  work  or  walks  slowly  along  the 
streets  of  Marion,  slowed  down  but  not  defeated  yet.  No  one  of  us 
has  made  birds  so  complete  a part  of  our  lives  as  he  has.  A busy 
physician  for  more  years  than  most  of  us  have  lived,  he  has  kept  his 
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eyes  and  ears  open  as  few  mortals  ever  do.  It  has  been  one  of  my 
real  joys  to  accompany  him  on  many  field  trips  and  not  a few  calls 
in  the  rugged  county  where  he  has  practiced  so  long.  A man  of  great 
faith,  a kind  father  and  neighbor,  a conservationist  among  the  oldest 
and  most  prominent,  a life-long  friend  of  that  great  conservationist 
who  has  so  lately  retired  from  active  service — Tom  Wallace  of  the 
LOUISVILLE  TIMES — he  is  a daily  advertisement  of  man’s  responsi- 
bility to  nature,  of  man’s  infinite  connections  with  plant  and  tree  and 
flower  and  bird.  For  years  we  have  called  him,  and  rightly  so, 
K.  O.  S.’s  “Grand  Old  Man.” 

The  three  I have  mentioned  were  Kentuckians,  all  of  them  faith- 
ful members  and  officers  of  our  society.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  the 
younger  generation  of  our  group  and  to  those  who  come  after  us  if 
I failed  to  mention  an  outsider  who  has  been  one  of  us  since  the 
K.  O.  S.  came  into  being.  In  fact,  there  would  probably  be  no  such 
society  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  friendship  and  good  wishes  of 
Albert  F.  Ganier,  our  godfather,  as  I have  already  called  him.  I have 
known  him  since  1919,  when  my  first  Christmas  census  appeared  in 
BIRD-LORE.  He  wrote  me  at  once  after  it  was  printed,  urging  the 
bird  students  of  Kentucky  to  get  together.  I soon  met  him,  I have 
visited  in  his  home  and  he  in  mine,  I have  had  many  delightful  field 
trips  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  with  him,  and  we  have  rejoiced  at 
having  him  at  a large  number  of  our  fall  meetings  and  some  of  our 
spring  meetings.  He  is  everybody’s  friend,  a natural-born  mixer 
with  all  sorts  of  people.  Deprived  long  ago  of  his  keen  hearing,  he 
has  developed  an  eyesight  that  has  often  seemed  to  me  like  something 
mysterious.  He  seems  to  hear  with  other  ears  than  those  that  ordin- 
ary mortals  possess;  he  marches,  like  Thoreau,  to  the  music  of  a 
bugler  whose  tones  we  do  not  comprehend.  When  we  first  met,  we 
were  the  parents  of  small  children;  my  son,  now  a graduate  student, 
was  not  even  born.  Now  we  are  grandparents;  we  have  grown  into 
middle  age  together,  still  ardently  fond  of  each  other  and  boyishly 
fond  of  birds.  If  we  of  the  K.  O.  S.  ever  feel  the  need  of  a patron 
saint,  I propose  Saint  Albert,  the  patron  saint  of  birds  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  and  of  all  who  diligently  seek  to  know  them. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  those  who  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  anything  or  anybody  and  give  reminiscences  of  the 
earliest  days  are  already  middle-aged  or  old.  They  have  taken  the 
accepted  right  of  older  people  to  enumerate  events  that  took  place 
long,  long  ago.  If  that  were  all  in  this  celebration,  it  would  be 
slightly  pathetic,  no  matter  how  important  we  oldsters  may  have  been 
or  felt  ourselves  to  be.  If  this  celebration  ends  all  our  activity  as  a 
society,  it  would  have  been  better  to  forget  our  origin  and  forge 
ahead  in  newer  achievements.  But  every  person  profits  by  knowing 
the  origin  of  himself  and  his  best-loved  interests.  It  is  my  devout 
wish  that  this  little  review  of  our  history  will  spur  all  of  us  to  regard 
this  quarter  of  a century  as  a mere  plantbed  period,  when  we  were 
just  getting  a good,  solid  growth  under  protection;  ahead  of  us  are 
years  and  years  when  our  members  individually  and  our  society  as  a 
whole  can  and  will  achieve  such  knowledge  that  all  of  us  here  will 
seem  like  primitive  people  who  little  sensed  what  great  things  we 
have  set  in  motion.  It  will  be  to  our  eternal  glory  as  ornithologists 
if  our  followers  can  accomplish  greater  things  than  we  have  ever 
dreamed.  The  first  period  of  our  society  is  over.  Le  Roi  est  mortl 
Vive  le  Roi!  But  hail  to  his  successor,  the  next  age,  so  much  better 
equipped  for  achievement  than  the  old  monarch. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


BLUE  GROSBEAK  AT  MURRAY 

On  April  25,  1949,  I was  attracted  by  a finch-like  call  to  a 
wooded  area  surrounded  by  corn  fields  and  blackberry  briers.  This 
area  is  just  north  of  the  Murray  College  Campus  and  north  of  High- 
ways 121  and  94.  I located  the  sounds,  which  were  being  made  by 
Blue  Grosbeaks  (Guiraca  coerulea).  There  were  at  least  a dozen 
birds,  both  females  and  males,  in  a pignut  hickory.  There  could  have 
been  more,  as  the  leaves  were  fairly  large  and  concealed  them  at 
times. 

The  birds  were  large  sparrow  size.  The  males  were  dark  blue, 
with  two  cinnamon-brown  wing  bars.  The  females  were  a soft  brown 
throughout.  The  birds  were  observed  so  closely  that  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  their  identification. 

Pindar  (1889)  reported  the  Blue  Grosbeak  as  a “very  rare  sum- 
mer visitant.”  In  his  later  article  (1925)  he  called  it  “a  very  rare 
summer  habitant.”  Mrs.  John  H.  Mayer  (1941)  at  Cynthiana  re- 
ported it  on  May  2,  1932,  and  on  five  subsequent  years  to  May  18, 
1937.  There  appears  to  be  no  record  of  a specimen’s  having  been 
taken  in  the  state  as  yet. 

— GRACE  WYATT,  Murray  State  College,  Murray. 

* * # * * * 

AN  OSPREY’S  AND  A BALD  EAGLE’S  NEST  AT 
KENTUCKY  LAKE 

Several  times  during  June,  1949,  while  fishing  on  Blood  River, 
an  arm  of  Kentucky  Lake  we  observed  Ospreys  (Pandion  haliaetus) 
also  catching  fish  and  flying  off  in  a southerly  direction.  A few  days 
later  I was  in  one  of  the  bays  and  located  the  nest  on  a high  hill 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  lake.  The  two  adult  Ospreys 
were  flying  to  and  from  the  nest  with  fish. 

The  nest  of  the  Bald  Eagle  (Haliaaetus  leucocephalus)  is  actually 
in  Tennessee,  about  one-half  mile  over  the  state  line  on  the  edge  of 
the  lake.  However,  the  Kentucky  line  runs  straight  down  the  center 
of  the  lake  for  about  ten  miles  at  this  point  so  that  the  birds  actually 
feed  nearly  half  of  their  time  in  Kentucky.  Apparently  the  eagles 
have  been  here  for  at  least  3 years,  and  I have  observed  them  for 
two.  The  nest  used  last  year  (1948)  was  in  a large  red  oak  on  a 
sharp  little  hill  about  150  yards  from  the  lake.  Another  nest,  not 
being  used,  is  located  about  one-quarter  mile  north  of  this  point. 
Last  year  only  one  bird  was  raised,  and  again  this  year  there  is  only 
one  young  in  the  nest. 

—JOHN  DeLIME,  101  N.  16th  St.,  Murray. 

****** 

SNOWY  EGRETS  AT  FALLS  OF  THE  OHIO 

On  the  morning  of  July  28,  1949,  Harvey  Lovell,  John  Lovell, 
and  Donald  Summerfield  visited  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  below  the 
hydroelectric  dam.  The  water  had  dropped  down  so  rapidly  during 
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the  previous  two  days  that  large  stretches  of  coral  reef  had  risen 
above  the  surface. 

While  observing  a group  of  feeding  American  Egrets  and  im- 
mature Little  Blue  Herons,  one  individual  was  observed  to  be  different 
in  markings  from  either.  Our  attention  aroused,  we  trained  a 
20-power  Bausch  and  Lomb  prismatic!  telescope  on  the  bird.  As  it 
shuffled  in  the  water  for  food,  it  could  be  seen  that  the  feet  were 
quite  yellow  in  contrast  to  the  blackish  legs.  In  order  to  get  a better 
look  at  the  feet,  young  John  Lovell  was  sent  ahead  to  flush  it,  while 
we  watched.  The  feet  through  the  telescope  were  definitely  seen  to 
be  bright  yellow  in  contrast  to  the  darker  legs,  which  confirmed  the 
identification  as  the  Snowy  Egret  (Leucophoyx  tlrala).  Attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  increased  magnification 
afforded  by  the  20-power  scope,  this  bird  would  have  probably  been 
overlooked. 

An  August  4,  the  junior  author  again  visited  the  falls  and 
counted  no  fewer  than  6 Snowy  Egrets.  On  August  11,  both  of  us 
returned  and  observed  at  least  2 Snowy  Egrets  at  close  range.  They 
were  compared  in  detail  through  the  telescope  with  immature  Little 
Blues  in  order  to  find  other  points  of  distinction  in  case  the  feet  could 
not  be  seen.  The  bill  of  the  Snowy  is  considerably  darker  in  general, 
with  a contrasting  yellow  spot  at  the  base  which  could  be  clearly 
seen.  The  front  of  the  legs  of  the  Snowy  is  considerably  darker  than 
the  back,  a fact  that  could  be  plainly  seen  in  a bird  that  was  stand- 
ing with  its  side  to  us.  Of  the  two  birds  one  was  adult,  the  other 
immature,  as  shown  by  the  greater  contrast  between  the  coloring  of 
the  feet  and  legs  of  the  former. 

Although  there  were  from  30  to  40  Little  Blue  Herons  in  the 
white  immature  plumage  on  all  three  dates,  we  saw  only  one  adult 
in  the  blue  plumage  on  August  4 and  11. 

—DONALD  SUMMERFXELD,  Valley  Station,  and  HARVEY  B. 

LOVELL,  Louisville. 

LATE  DATES  FOR  WATER  BIRDS  AT  KENTUCKY  LAKE 

During  the  spring  of  1949,  I took  special  care  to  record  the  latest 
dates  on  migratory  water  birds  on  Kentucky  Lake.  The  following 
dates  appear  to  be  of  interest.  Caspian  Tern,  May  4;  Common  Tern, 
May  12;  Ring-billed  Gull,  May  16;  Shoveller  and  Gadwall,  Mav  5; 
Red-breasted  Merganser  and  Lesser  Scaup,  June  3;  Common  Loon, 
June  3. 

On  May  6,  1949,  at  the  Kentucky  Dam  fill,  I flushed  a Willet 
(Catoptrophoresi  semipalmatus)  twice,  once  as  close  as  30  feet,  and 
observed  its  markings,  such  as  its  flashy  black  and  white  wings, 
clearly.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  published  record  for  this  large 
shorebird  at  Kentucky  Lake. 


—JOHN  MORSE,  Benton. 
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MIGRATION  BIRD  COUNT 
Spring  of  1949 
Edited  by  Gordon  Wilson 

Murray  1 

Murray  2 

Madisonville 

Bowl’g  Green  1 

Bowl’g  Green  2 

Louisville 

Anchorage 

1. 

Common  Loon 

c 

2. 

Pied-billed  Grebe 

c 

c 

c 

c 

3. 

Great  Blue  Heron 

c 

c 

4. 

Snowy  Egret 

c 

5. 

Little  Blue  Heron 

c 

6. 

Green  Heron 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

7. 

Black-cr.  Night  Heron 

c 

c 

c 

c 

8. 

Yellow-cr.  Night  Heron 

X 

c 

c 

c 

9. 

American  Bittern 

c 

10. 

Common  Mallard 

c 

11. 

Black  Duck 

c 

X 

12. 

Gadwall 

c 

137 

Pintail 

c 

14. 

Green-winged  Teal 

X 

c 

X 

15. 

Blue-winged  Teal 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

16. 

Baldpate 

c 

c 

c 

c 

18. 

Shoveller 

c 

c 

“197 

Wood  Duck 

c 

c 

c 

20. 

Ring-necked  Duck 

c 

c 

X 

21. 

Lesser  Scaup 

c 

c 

c 

c 

22. 

Hooded  Merganser 

c 

c 

23. 

Red-breasted  Merganser 

c 

X 

24. 

Turkey  Vulture 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

25. 

Black  Vulture 

c 

c 

c 

26. 

Cooper’s  Hawk 

c 

c 

27. 

Red-tailed  Hawk 

c 

c 

28. 

Red-shouldered  Hawk 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

29. 

Broad-winged  Hawk 

c 

30. 

Marsh  Hawk 

c 

31. 

Osprey 

X 

c 

32. 

Duck  Hawk 

c 

33. 

Sparrow  Hawk 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

34. 

Bob-white 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

35. 

King  Rail 

X 

36. 

Virginia  Rail 

c 

37. 

Sora 

c 

c 

38. 

Coot 

c 

c 

c 

e 

c 

c 
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MIGRATION  BIRD  COUNT 
Spring  of  1949 

Murray  1 

Murray  2 

Madisonville 

Bowl’g  Green  1 

Bowl’g  Green  2 

Louisville 

Anchorage 

39. 

Semipalmated  Plover 

X 

c 

c 

40. 

Killdeer 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

41. 

Black-bellied  Plover 

c 

42. 

Woodcock 

X 

43. 

Wilson’s  Snipe 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

44. 

Upland  Plover 

c 

45. 

Spotted  Sandpiper 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

46. 

Solitary  Sandpiper 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

47. 

Greater  Yellow-legs 

c 

c 

c 

48. 

Lesser  Yellow-legs 

c 

c 

c 

c 

49. 

Pectoral  Sandpiper 

c 

c 

c 

50. 

Least  Sandpiper 

c 

c 

51. 

Dowitcher 

c 

52. 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper 

c 

c 

53. 

Wilson’s  Phalarope 

X 

54. 

Herring  Gull 

c 

c 

55. 

Ring-billed  Gull 

c 

c 

56. 

Common  Tern 

X 

57. 

Mourning  Dove 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

58. 

Yellow- billed  Cuckoo 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

' 59. 

Black-billed  Cuckoo 

c 

60. 

Screech  Owl 

c 

61. 

Great  Homed  Owl 

X 

62. 

Barred  Owl 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

63. 

Chuck- will’ s- widow 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

64. 

Whip-poor-will 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

65. 

Nighthawk 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

66. 

Chimney  Swift 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

67. 

Ruby-thr.  Hummingbird 

c 

c 

X 

X 

c 

c 

c 

68. 

Belted  Kingfisher 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

69. 

Flicker 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

70. 

Pileated  Woodpecker 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

71. 

Red-bellied  Woodpecker 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

72. 

Red-headed  Woodpecker 

c 

c 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

73. 

Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker 

X 

' 74. 

Hairy  Woodpecker 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

75. 

Downy  Woodpecker 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

76. 

Kingbird 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 
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MIGRATION  BIRD  COUNT 
Spring  of  1949 

Murray  1 

Murray  2 

Madisonville 

Bowl’g  Green  1 

Bowl’g  Green  2 

Louisville 

Anchorage 

77. 

Crested  Flycatcher 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

78. 

Phoebe 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

<9. 

Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher 

X 

80. 

Acadian  Flycatcher 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

81. 

Least  Flycatcher 

X 

X 

c 

c 

82. 

Wood  Pewee 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

83. 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher 

c 

84. 

Horned  Lark 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

85. 

Bank  Swallow 

X 

86. 

Rough-winged  Swallow 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

87. 

Barn  Swallow 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

88. 

Purple  Martin 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

89. 

Blue  Jay 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

90. 

Crow 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

9i. 

Carolina  Chickadee 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

92. 

TUfted  Titmouse 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

9d. 

White- breasted  Nuthatch 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

94. 

Red- breasted  Nuthatch 

c 

95. 

House  Wren 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

96. 

Bewick’s  Wren 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

97. 

Carolina  Wren 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

98. 

Long- billed  Marsh  Wren 

c 

c 

99. 

Mockingbird 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

100. 

Catbird 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

101. 

Brown  Thrasher 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

102. 

Robin 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

103. 

Wood  Thrush 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

104. 

Olive-backed  Thrush 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

105. 

Gray-cheeked  Thrush 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

106. 

Veery 

c 

c 

X 

X 

c 

c 

c 

107. 

Bluebird 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

108. 

Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

109. 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet 

c 

110. 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 

c 

X 

111. 

Cedar  Waxwing 

c 

c 

c 

c 

C 

c 

c 

112. 

Migrant  Shrike 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

1137 

Starling 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

1147 

White-eyed  Vireo 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 
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MIGRATION  BIRD  COUNT 
Spring  of  1949 

Murray  1 

Murray  2 

Madisonville 

Bowl’g  Green  1 

Bowl’g  Green  2 

Louisville 

Anchorage  j 

115. 

Yellow- throated  Vireo 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

116. 

Red-eyed  Vireo 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

e 

117. 

Philadelphia  Vireo 

~x 

118. 

Warbling  Vireo 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

119. 

Black  and  White  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

120. 

Prothonotary  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

121. 

Swainson’s  Warbler 

c 

X 

122. 

Worm-eating  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

X 

123. 

Golden- winged  Warbler 

c 

124. 

Blue- winged  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

125. 

Tennessee  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

126. 

Nashville  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

127. 

Parula  Warbler 

c 

c 

128. 

Yellow  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

129. 

Magnolia  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

c 

130. 

Cape  May  Warbler 

c 

c 

131. 

Black-thr.  Blue  Warbler 

c 

132. 

Myrtle  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

133. 

Black-thr.  Green  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

134. 

Cerulean  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

135. 

Blackburnian  Warbler 

X 

c 

136. 

Sycamore  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

137. 

Chestnut-sided  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

138. 

Bay-breasted  Warbler 

c 

X 

139. 

Black-poll  Warbler 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

140. 

Pine  Warbler 

c 

c 

141. 

Prairie  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

142. 

Palm  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

143. 

Yellow  Palm  Warbler 

c 

c 

144. 

Oven-bird 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

145. 

Northern  Water-Thrush 

c 

c 

c 

146. 

Louisiana  Water-Thrush 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

147. 

Kentucky  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

148. 

Yellow- throat 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

149. 

Yellow-breasted  Chat 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

150. 

Hooded  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

X 

151. 

Wilson’s  Warbler 

c 

152. 

Canada  Warbler 

c 
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MIGRATION  BIRD  COUNT 
Spring  of  1949 

Murray  1 

Murray  2 

MadisOnville 

Bowl’g  Green  1 

Bowl’g  Green  2 

Louisville 

Anchorage 

153. 

Redstart 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

154. 

English  Sparrow 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

155. 

Bobolink 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

156. 

Meadowlark 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

157. 

Red-wing 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

158. 

Orchard  Oriole 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

159. 

Baltimore  Oriole 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

160. 

Bronzed  Grackle 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

161. 

Cowbird 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

162. 

Scarlet  Tanager 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

163. 

Summer  Tanager 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

164. 

Cardinal 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

165. 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 

c 

c 

c 

c 

166. 

Indigo  Bunting 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

167. 

Dickcissel 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

168. 

Purple  Finch 

c 

X 

169. 

Goldfinch 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

170. 

Red-eyed  Towhee 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

171. 

Savannah  Sparrow 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

172. 

Grasshopper  Sparrow 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

173. 

Henslow’s  Sparrow 

c 

174. 

Lark  Sparrow 

c 

175. 

Bachman’s  Sparrow 

c 

176. 

Chipping  Sparrow 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

177. 

Field  Sparrow 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

178. 

White-crowned  Sparrow 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

179. 

White-throated  Sparrow 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

180. 

Lincoln’s  Sparrow 

X 

181. 

Swamp  Sparrow 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

182. 

Song  Sparrow 

c 

c 

MURRAY— April  27;  5 A.  M.  to  12  noon;  1 P.  M.  to  8 P.  M. 
College  Farm,  Doran  Farm,  Wildcat  Creek.  Sky  overcast  and  almost 
to  point  of  raining  several  times  during  the  day.  Temp.  66-75.  The 
persons  participating  in  the  two  counts  were  members  of  the  Field 
Biology  class,  spring  semester,  Murray  State  College.  Miss  Wyatt 
and  three  students  went  out  at  two-hour  intervals,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  other  classes.  One  unidentified  Empidonax  was  listed.  The 
count  could  have  been  increased  somewhat  if  there  had  been  another 
person  along  who  knew  warblers,  and  if  we  could  have  been  out  long 
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enough  to  get  to  Kentucky  Lake.  Total,  90  species. — BETTY 
BARBER,  JERRY  BEAUCHAMP,  VIRGINIA  BERRY,  CHRISTINE 
BROWN,  NORMAN  AUSTIN,  BARBARA  CURTISS,  EMMA  LOIS 
CARTER,  MABEL  CIS  SELL,  TED  DE  WITT,  KELLY  FITZ- 
GERALD, LOUISE  GRAVES,  VANDA  JEAN  GIBSON,  WAYNE 
GUERIN,  GLORIA  GIGLIA,  IRBY  HURT,  CHARLIE  LEE 
LASSITER,  REVA  LAWSON,  ROY  MAYES,  MINNIE  MALLORY, 
DALE  McDANIEL,  MARCELLA  MADDOX,  MARY  nance, 
POWELL  PUCKETT,  ALTON  ROGERS,  HAZEL  RAMMAGE, 
PATSY  ANN  SOWERS,  EDNA  SMITH,  BETTY  JO  THOMPSON, 
JEANETTE  TOWNSEND,  POLLY  TUCKER,  NANCY  WILLIAMS, 
THOMAS  WILKINSON,  and  THOMAS  BUTLER  (not  a member  of 
the  class).— GRACE  WYATT  (compiler). 

MURRAY — May  3;  same  time  and  same  participants.  Clear; 
little  wind;  very  warm;  temp.  65  at  5 A.  M.,  88  at  3 P.  M.  Total, 
90  species. 

MADISONVILLE— May  2;  4 A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M.  Clear  Creek, 
six  lakes  at  Madisonville  and  Earlington,  streets,  fields,  and  cat-tail, 
marsh.  Clear;  calm;  temp.  55  to  81.  Total  for  count,  99;  for  period 
studied,  111.  An  immature  Sora  perched  in  a willow  at  Brown 
Meadow  Lake  and  allowed  leisure  observation  at  fifteen  feet;  a 
Chuck- will’ s-widow  called  many  times  about  9:30  A.  M.  The  Swain- 
son's  Warbler  has  been  at  Clear  Creek  since  April  24  and  was  studied 
at  50  feet  on  April  27,  while  in  full  song.  Shorebirds  were  scarce  this 
spring.— JAMES  W.  HANCOCK. 

BOWLING  GREEN.— April  29  to  May  1;  McElroy  Farm,  4:30  to 
7 P.  M.,  April  29;  Mouth  of  Gasper,  4:30  to  8 A.  M.,  April  30;  Chaney 
Lake,  1 to  4:30  P.  M.,  April  30;  Lost  River  and  Three  Springs,  10 
A.  M.  to  12  noon,  May  1.  Cool;  clear.  Total,  111  for  count;  127  for 
period.  The  day  after  the  count  ended  Bob  and  Jane  Mengel  went 
with  me  to  the  Chaney  Lake,  adding  most  of  the  starred  forms.  Two 
Others  will  be  reported  later  by  Bob. — GORDON  WILSON. 

BOWLING  GREEN — May  13  to  May  15;  Around  Chaney  Lake, 
3:45  to  6 P.  M.,  May  13;  along  McElroy  Lake,  1:45  to  4:30  P.  M., 
May  14;  Mouth  of  Gasper,  9 A.  M.  to  5 P.  M.,  May  15.  Warm;  clear. 
Total,  108.— GORDON  WILSON. 

LOUISVILLE — May  8;  all  day;  clear.  Indian  Hills,  River  Road, 
Pond  Creek,  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  adjacent  areas  east  of  Louisville  in 
Jefferson  and  Oldham  Counties.  Parties  met  at  Belknap’s  Farm, 
overlooking  the  Ohio  River,  for  lunch.  Total,  117  species, — MR.  end 
MRS.  LEONARD  C.  BRECHER,  HARRIET  CLARK,  MR.  and  MRS. 
WALTON  JACKSON,  HAZEL  KINSLOW,  DORIS  KLEIN,  MR.  and 
MRS.  HARVEY  B.  LOVELL,  EDITH  PEARSON,  MABEL  SLACK, 
EVELYN  J.  SCHNEIDER,  ANNE  L.  STAMM,  CHARLES  STRULL, 
MR.  and  MRS.  WALTER  SHACKLETON,  FAN  TABLER,  MR.  and 
MRS.  S.  CHARLES  THACHER,  and  AUDREY  WRIGHT. 

ANCHORAGE— May  7 and  8;  4 A.  M.  to  7 P.  M.  each  day. 
Anchorage,  Goshen,  Prospect,  Indian  Hills,  Iroquois  Park,  and  Ohio 
River  to  Twelve  Mile  Island.  Open  fields,  deciduous  woods,  flooded 
pastures  and  swamps.  Temp.  65  to  80;  weather  fair,  few  clouds, 
slight  breeze  on  each  day.  Total,  139  for  count,  155  for  period. — 
BURT  L.  MONROE,  JR.,  BURT  L.  MONROE,  SR.,  WALTER  H. 
SHACKLETON,  and  ROBERT  STEILBERG.  (This  is  by  far  the 
largest  spring  count  ever  done  in  Kentucky;  congratulations  to  the 
four  brave  searchers  for  birds! — Editor). 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


BECKHAM  BIRD  CLUB  NOTES 
1948-1949 

The  year  1948-1949  contained  many  varied  and  interesting  activi- 
ties for  the  Beckham  Bird  Club.  The  following  persons  presented 
talks  as  listed:  Mr.  James  B.  Young,  POINTERS  ON  IDENTIFYING 
FALL  WARBLERS;  Dr.  William  Clay,  FORM,  FUNCTION,  AND 
FLIGHT;  Miss  Frances  Howard,  AUDUBON  NATURE  CAMP  IN 
TEXAS;  Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Tabler,  BIRDS  AT  FRENCH  RIVER, 
CANADA,  SUMMER,  1948;  Miss  Evelyn  Schneider,  BANFF,  LAKE 
LOUISE,  AND  JASPER  PARK;  Mrs.  Walter  Shackleton,  WINTER 
FEEDING;  Burt  Monroe,  Jr.,  USE  OF  THE  AOU  CHECKLIST ;* 
Mrs.  Carl  Connett,  BIRDS  OVER  AMERICA  (Book  Review) ; Leonard 
Brecher,  HISTORICAL  FACTORS  IN  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
BIRDS;  Edith  Pearson,  LIFE  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
WOODCOCK;  Donald  Summerfield,  MEANING  OF  SOME  SCIEN- 
TIFIC NAMES  OF  BIRDS  AS  LISTED  ON  THE  AOU  CHECKLIST; 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm,  SPARROWS  WE  KNOW. 

A series  of  field  trips  scheduled  for  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
alternately  were  planned  for  the  year  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  Charles  Thacher.  Various  kinds  of  habitats  were  visited. 
Some  of  the  high-lights  of  the  field  trips  included  a juvenal  Great 
Horned  Owl  seen  at  Sleepy  Hollow  and  a Prairie  Warbler’s  nest  with 
4 eggs  at  Otter  Creek.  Reports  of  the  spring  migration  and  Christ- 
mas Census  counts  have  already  appeared  in  the  WARBLER. 

The  migration  chart  program  carried  on  by  Mr.  Matthias  Bruhn 
was  continued  during  the  year.  Also  Mr.  Charles  Strull’s  project  of 
observing  migrating  birds  at  night  through  telescopes  as  they  pass 
acroos  the  moon  was  continued  with  a great  deal  of  profit  and 
interest. 

The  Beckham  Bird  Club  participated  in  cooperation  with  the 
Kentucky  Society  of  Natural  History  in  the  presentation  of  the  5th 
Annual  Audubon  Screen  Tour  Lectures.  With  several  other  groups 
the  Club  also  participated  in  the  9th  Kentucky  Wildlife  Conference 
at  Otter  Creek  on  Sept.  24-26,  1948.  152  persons  attended  this 

meeting. 

Items  of  business  transacted  by  the  Beckham  Bird  Club  during 
the  year  were:  1.  It  was  voted  to  make  two  offices  from  the  newly 
created  office  of  Corresponding  Secretary-Treasurer;  namely,  office 
of  Corresponding  Secretary  and  office  of  Treasurer;  2.  It  was  also 
voted  that  the  Courier- Journal  and  Times  be  asked  to  make  every 
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effort  to  verify  facts  in  articles  on  birds  by  consulting  Dr.  Lovell, 
Dr.  Clay,  Mr.  Burt  Monroe,  or  Mr.  Sipe,  warden,  before  printing  the 
articles. 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Club  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  year  1949-50:  President,  Donald  Summerfield;  Vice- 
President,  Helen  G.  Browning;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Harvey 
B.  Lovell;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Leonard  Brecher;  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Tabler;  Directors:  Mrs.  Francis  Shannon,  Evelyn  J. 
Schneider,  Leonard  Brecher.  Seventeen  new  members  were  added 
during  the  year. 

Beckham  Bird  Club  members  who  attended  national  ornithological 
society  meetings  were:  Mr.  Burt  Monroe,  American  Ornithological 
Union  meeting  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  October  12-15,  1948;  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Stamm,  Misses  Mabel  Slack  and  Helen  Browning,  Messrs.  Burt 
Monroe  and  Leonard  Brecher  and  Dr.  William  Clay,  the  Wilson 
Ornithological  Club  meeting  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  April  20-22,  1949. 

The  Club  ended  the  year  with  its  annual  Cuckoo  Party  at  Iroquois 
Lodge  on  June  14,  1949,  where  a delightful  supper  was  served  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Leonard  Brecher,  and  a very  entertaining 
program  was  presented  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Donald  Summer- 
field,  Chairman  of  the  Social  Committee.  Eighty-five  members  and 
friends  attended. 

—HELEN  G.  BROWNING,  Recording  Secretary 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  BIRD  NOTES  is  the  name  of  a new  publica- 
tion of  the  South  Dakota  Ornithologists’  Union.  The  first  issue  of 
20  pages  contains  a variety  of  interesting  articles  about  S.  D.  birds 
and  ornithologists.  The  price  seems  a little  high,  dues  $3.00  a year, 
or  subscription  $4.00,  single  copies  $1.00.  Prospective  members  or 
contributors  should  contact  the  treasurer,  S.  H.  Rames,  Mitchell,  S.  D., 
or  editor,  E.  R.  Lamster,  Pierre,  S.  D.  The  format  is  good,  the  tone 
is  serious,  the  articles  informative.  We  congratulate  editor  Lamster 
on  his  propitious  start. 

Burt  Monroe,  Jr.,  is  naturalist  at  the  camp  of  the  Junior  Conser- 
vation Clubs  at  Dale  Hollow  this  summer.  The  State  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  are  doing  a fine  job  of  education  through  these  Clubs, 
which  have  been  organized  in  a large  number  of  schools  throughout 
the  state. 

Robert  Mengel  is  again  touring  Kentucky  this  summer  collecting 
data  for  his  thesis  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Reports  of  his 
activities  have  come  to  us  from  various  parts  of  the  state. 

K.  O.  S.  FALL  MEETING  AT  HENDERSON.  A joint  meeting 
will  be  held  with  the  Indiana  Audubon  Society  on  October  14,  15  and 
16.  An  interesting  program  is  being  planned,  which  will  include  a 
trip  to  Audubon  State  Park.  There  are  some  fine  cabins  at  this  park 
equipped  for  light  house-keeping.  The  largest  hotel  at  Henderson  is 
the  Soaper.  When  making  reservations,  mention  the  K.  O.  S.  BE 
SURE  TO  ATTEND. 


THE  KENTUCKY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 


Founded— In  1923  by  B.  C.  Bacon,  L.  Otley  Pindar,  and  Gordon 
Wilson. 

Purpose — To  encourage  the  study  of  birds  and  to  sponsor  meas- 
ures for  their  protection. 

Organ — THE  KENTUCKY  WARBLER,  a quarterly  journal  of 
ornithology. 

Meetings — Spring,  in  Louisville,  at  the  time  of  the  Kentucky 
Education  Association;  Fall,  in  some  place  of  interest  out 
in  the  state. 

Dues — Active  membership,  $2.00;  corresponding  membership, 
$1.50;  contributing  membership,  $5.00;  life  membership, 
$50.00.  Membership  is  from  January  1 to  December  31. 

1949  Officers — 

President — Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Frei,  Horse  Cave. 

Vice-President — Audrey  Wright,  Louisville. 
Secretary-Treasurer— Mrs.  S.  Charles  Thacher,  2918 
Brownsboro  Road,  Louisville  6. 

Retiring  President — Miss  Mabel  Slack,  Louisville. 
Councillors — West,  Miss  Grace  Wyatt,  Murray;  Central, 
Walter  H.  Shackleton,  Louisville;  East,  Dr.  J.  W.  Clot- 
felter,  Paris. 

Librarian  and  Custodian  of  Endowment  Fund — Miss  Evelyn 
J.  Schneider,  University  of  Louisville  Library,  Louis- 
ville. Please  send  her  books,  reprints,  pamphlets,  and 
ornithological  magazines. 

Curator — Mr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Ridge  Road,  Anchorage. 
Please  send  specimens,  data  concerning  migration,  nest- 
ing records,  etc.,  to  him. 

Advisory  Committee  (official  representatives  of  the  society 
and  also  membership  chairmen  for  their  sections  of  the 
state) : Dr.  T.  Atchison  Frazer,  Marion;  Mrs.  Sue  Wyatt 
Semple,  Providence;  B.  C.  Bacon,  Madisonville ; Dr. 
Cynthia  C.  Counce,  Hopkinsville;  Mrs.  Nelson  Nuckols, 
Glasgow;  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Bowling  Green;  Major 
Victor  K.  Dodge,  Lexington;  Dr.  Anna  A.  Schnieb, 
Richmond;  Mrs.  John  H.  Mayer,  Cynthiana;;  Mr.  Alex 
Van  Arsdall,  Harrodsburg;  Mr.  A.  F.  Ganier,  Nashville, 
Tennessee;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Madden  Hobson,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana;  Dr.  John  S.  Bangson,  Berea;  Dr.  W.  R.  Allen, 
Lexington. 

Editor-in-chief — Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  3011  Meade  Avenue, 
Louisville  13.  Send  news  items,  notes,  and  articles  for 
publication  to  him  or  to  any  one  of  the  following:  Mr. 
Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Field  Notes  Editor,  1900  Spring 
Drive,  Louisville  5;  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Census  Editor, 
Western  State  College,  Bowling  Green;  Miss  Grace 
Wyatt,  Assistant  Editor  for  Western  Kentucky,  Murray 
State  College,  Murray;  H.  A.  Olsen,  Assistant  Editor 
for  Eastern  Kentucky,  Pikeville  College,  Pikeville. 
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THREE  NEW  SHORE-BIRDS  FROM  THE  FALLS 
OF  THE  OHIO 

By  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  and  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  Anchorage 

The  fall  shore-bird  migration  of  1946  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio,  Louisville,  Jefferson  County,  Kentucky,  uncovered 
three  new  records  for  the  Falls,  two  of  which  appear  to  be 
new  for  the  state. 

While  observing  shore-birds  on  the  Falls  on  August  24, 
1946,  a group  of  observers  of  the  Beckham  Bird  Club,  Louis- 
ville, discovered  a Northern  Phalarope  (Lobipes  lobatus) 
swimming  in  the  small  pot  holes.  The  bird  was  collected 
and  proved  to  be  a female  in  fall  plumage.  This  is  the  first 
record  of  its  occurrence  in  Kentucky.  The  following  year 
on  October  9,  1947,  another  Northern  Phalarope  was  re- 
corded by  Jerry  Smith  and  Robert  Steilberg  also  on  the 
Falls.  Butler  (1898)  reported  that  two  Northern  Phala- 
ropes  were  taken  in  Boone  County,  Indiana,  June  7,  1889, 
and  placed  in  the  State  Museum  at  Indianapolis. 

A week  later,  on  August  81,  several  strange  sandpipers 
were  noted  among  the  hundreds  of  “peeps”  present.  They 
were  grayish,  and  when  in  flight  the  characteristic  white 
rump  could  be  seen.  Two  of  these  White-rumped  Sand- 
pipers ( Erolia  fuscicollis)  were  collected  to  substantiate  the 
record.  These  birds  also  constitute  a first  state  record. 
Several  more  individuals  were  seen  the  same  day. 

On  October  19,  1946,  a flock  of  about  twenty-five  large 
sandpipers  alighted  on  the  rocks!  Their  long  bills  with  a 
downward  droop  were  immediately  noted.  Two  males  were 
taken,  which  proved  to  be  Red-backed  Sandpipers  (Erolia 
alpina  pacifica)  as  expected.  The  only  other  records  for 
the  state  are  those  of  Gordon  Wilson  of  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky,  who  observed  individuals  in  spring  plumage  in 
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May  of  1935,  1937,  1939,  and  1948,  at  McElroy  Farm 
(Wilson,  1940,  and  letter) . The  flock  on  the  Falls  was  again 
noted  the  following  day,  October  20. 
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SONG  SPARROWS  BREEDING  AT  PROVIDENCE 

By  Mabel  Sisk  Holt  and  Sue  Wyatt  Semple,  Providence 

The  Song  Sparrows  ( Melospiza  melodia ) are  gradually 
extending  their  territory  in  Western  Kentucky.  Every 
month  during  the  past  three  years,  they  have  been  observed 
or  heard  in  an  area  ranging  from  the  water  plant  to  Prince- 
ton Street  in  Providence,  a distance  of  two  miles.  They 
have  also  been  heard  singing  as  late  as  June  23  in  other 
parts  of  Webster  County  and  adjoining  counties— late 
enough  to  establish  them  as  permanent  residents  in  this 
part  of  the  state. 

During  the  winter  of  1948-49,  a Song  Sparrow  fre- 
quently sang  in  a mulberry  tree  located  in  the  back  garden 
of  Mrs.  Inez  Sisk  on  South  Broadway.  In  March,  1949,  a 
Song  Sparrow  began  proclaiming  his  territory  around  the 
Sisk-Holt  premises.  That  spring  he  sang  almost  continu- 
ously in  the  top  of  a maple  tree  on  the  front  left  lawn.  On 
April  1,  he  and  his  mate  were  discovered  building  their  nest 
in  a honeysuckle  trellis  near  the  back  porch.  Meanwhile, 
they  spunkily  chased  away  English  Sparrows  and  Carolina 
Wrens.  Their  home-building  continued  until  April  19,  when 
the  nest  was  completed.  By  accurate  measurements  the 
nest  was  four  feet  from  the  ground,  facing  toward  the 
street,  well  concealed  by  thick  vines,  and  twenty-four  feet 
from  the  kitchen  windows. 

The  first  egg  was  deposited  in  the  nest  April  15,  with 
one  egg  each  successive  day  until  there  were  four  eggs  April 
18.  The  eggs  were  light  blue,  profusely  spotted  with  brown. 
Incubation  began  immediately  and  continued  until  April  28, 
during  which  time  the  male  was  observed  feeding  his  mate 
on  the  nest.  She  was  wary  of  visitors  at  first,  quietly 
slipping  off  the  nest,  but  never  leaving  the  trellis  when  we 
approached.  Later  she  became  less  suspicious  and  allowed 
herself  to  be  approached  closely. 
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On  the  morning  of  April  29,  there  were  two  downy 
nestlings  and  the  next  day  two  more.  Checking  the  feeding 
proved  difficult,  because  the  adults  were  so  cautious  and 
would  not  go  near  the  nest  when  they  were  being  watched. 
However,  it  was  noted  that  the  female  procured  food  close 
by,  while  the  male  searched  farther  away. 

The  sheathed  contour  feathers  began  to  show  by  May  5, 
by  May  8 the  nestlings  had  really  feathered  out.  Two  of 
the  juvenals  were  out  of  the  nest  May  9,  and  the  next  day 
the  nest  was  empty.  However,  the  parents  were  seen  slip- 
ping into  the  trellis  to  feed  their  young.  May  11  there  were 
soft  little  “ sweet-sweets ” in  the  trellis — the  first  sounds  the 
little  Song  Sparrows  were  heard  to  utter.  The  adults  spent 
that  entire  day  patiently  getting  their  brood  from  the  trellis 
to  the  back  of  the  garden  into  some  shrubs,  where  they  were 
heard  calling  for  several  days. 

The  empty  nest  was  collected  and  examined  closely. 
Its  outside  measurements  were  five  inches  in  diameter,  four 
inches  high  in  the  back,  tilting  forward  to  two  inches  in  the 
front.  Its  inside  measurements  were  three  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a depth  of  three  inches  and  one  inch,  re- 
spectively. The  exterior  was  made  of  loosely  woven  honey- 
suckle and  Hibiscus  bark  and  maple  leaves.  The  next  layer 
was  more  compactly  fashioned  of  fine  limbs  and  small  stems 
and  grasses.  The  interior  was  snugly  lined  with  soft,  short, 
black  hair,  evidently  from  the  black  cocker  spaniel  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Holt. 

Further  examination  of  the  trellis,  revealed  the 
presence  of  three  additional  nests,  similar  to  the  one  col- 
lected, indicating  that  Song  Sparrows  had  been  nesting 
there  one  and  perhaps  two  years  before. 

Although  the  Song  Sparrow  has  been  recorded  as  being 
present  in  Kentucky  in  the  summer  with  increasing  fre- 
quency in  recent  years,  the  only  other  published  record  of  a 
nest  appears  to  be  that  of  H.  B.  Lovell  for  Jefferson  County 
(. Bird-Banding , 16:145-146,  1945). 

THE  BREEDING  BIRDS  AT  OTTER  CREEK  PARK 

By  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  Biology  Department,  University  of  Louisville 
(Continued  from  page  47  of  the  August  Issue) 

WOOD  THRUSH,  Hylocichla  mustelina.  Common  summer  resi- 
dent. A nest  5 feet  from  the  ground  was  observed  in  a clump  of 
bushes  on  the  edge  of  an  old  clearing,  containing  3 large  young  on 
June  30,  1945.  A second  nest  was  discovered  in  a slender  sassafras 
tree,  15  feet  above  the  ground  in  a dense  grove  of  the  same  species. 
It  contained  on  July  16,  1945,  one  young  newly  hatched,  two  eggs  of 
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the  Wood  Thrush,  and  one  Cowbird’s  egg.  The  tree  was  so  slender 
that  the  nest  could  be  reached  only  by  balancing  a ladder  vertically' 
and  sending  up  a light  camper.  A third  nest,  ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  was  placed  in  a flowering  dogwood  and  a mass  of  grape  vines. 
This  nest  was  located  in  new  growth  but  surrounded  by  tall  trees. 
It  contained  3 eggs.  A fourth  nest  with  3 eggs  was  found  by  Cornett 
in  the  vertical  fork  of  a small  oak,  7 feet  high,  on  the  edge  of  dense 
woods  below  the  filter  plant,  on  June  9,  1946. 

EASTERN  BLUEBIRD,  Slalis  sialis.  Uncommon  permanent  resi- 
dent, restricted  to  the  buildings  at  Piomingo.  On  June  11,  1943,  with 
the  aid  of  my  son,  John,  a family  of  4 Bluebirds  was  banded  from  a 
post  at  the  tennis  courts.  On  June  30,  1945,  there  was  a nest  with  5 
eggs  in  the  same  post.  On  April  20,  1946,  a nest  containing  4 eggs 
had  been  placed  in  a different  post.  There  was  also  a nest  with  3 
eggs  on  May  11,  1947,  in  the  second  post.  An  unusual  nest  was  found 
on  a beam  of  the  porch  of  the  shower  building,  containing  one  egg, 
on  May  14,  1944. 

BLUE-GRAY  GNATCATCHER,  Polioptila  caerulea.  Fairly  com- 
mon summer  resident.  Breeds  rather  early.  Amy  Deane  and  Helen 
Peil  reported  several  nests  near  Big  Bend.  They  pointed  out  one  25 
feet  from  the  ground  in  the  crotch  of  a small  tree.  Two  Gnatcatchers 
Were  observed  building  a nest  in  a small  crotch  in  thick  woods  back 
of  Tall  Trees  Camp. 

CEDAR  WAXWING,  Bombycilla  cedroram.  The  status  of  the 
Waxwing  is  uncertain.  Two  adults  were  observed  perched  on  wires 
or  flying  over  Piomingo  during  the  month  of  July,  1945.  It  is 
probable  that  they  bred. 

EUROPEAN  STARLING,  Stermis  vulgaris.  Not  common  in  the 
park,  and  no  nests  have  been  found.  Probably  occurred  before  the 
Tarm  buildings  were  removed. 

WHITE-EYED  VIREO,  Vireo  griseus.  Fairly  common  summer 
resident  in  areas  Where  new  growth  is  established.  A nest  decorated 
with  moss  and  with  a ragged  bottom  was  found  3 feet  from  the 
ground.  It  was  empty,  but  a White-eyed  Vireo  was  calling  close  by. 

YELLOW-THROATED  VIREO,  Vireo  fiavifrons.  Uncommon 
Summer  resident  in  mature  woods.  A pair  acted  disturbed  at  my 
presence  in  an  oak  woods  in  July,  1945. 

RED-EYED  VIREO,  Vireo  olivaceus.  Abundant  summer  resi- 
dent. One  of  the  commonest  birds  in  all  wooded  parts  of  the  park. 
The  birds  occur  in  pioneer  growth,  open  woods,  and  dense  woods, 
but  the  nests  are  usually  placed  on  the  edge  in  new  growth  or  near  a 
Clearing.  One  nest  was  found  near  the  edge  of  a grassy  field  in  a 
small  catalpa  on  July  3,  1945,  containing  3 eggs.  When  examined  on 
July  15,  it  held  only  one  nestling.  A nest  in  a large  black  locust  only 
7 feet  from  the  ground  contained  one  large  fledgling  and  one  Cow- 
bird’s  egg,  which  had  failed  to  hatch  because  it  had  sunk  into  the 
bottom  of  the  nest.  A third  nest  was  in  the  top  of  a small  sassafras 
tree  15  feet  up  in  a dense  stand  of  sassafras.  When  disturbed,  two 
large  fledglings  flew  from  the  nest.  The  highest  nest  observed  on 
July  15,  1945,  was  17  feet  high  in  a small  black  locust  in  a stand  of 
new  growth.  It  contained  large  fledglings.  A Red-eyed  Vireo’s  nest 
was  observed  on  May  29,  1949,  on  the  lowest  limb  of  a sugar  maple 
along  the  road  to  Blue  Hole.  The  nest  was  over  a shoulder  of  the 
road  only  8 feet  above  the  road  bed,  where  it  was  in  danger  of  being 
struck  by  the  top  of  passing  vehicles.  It  contained  3 eggs.  The 
trees  on  both  sides  of  the  road  were  rather  large. 
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BLACK  AND  WHITE  WARBLER,  Mniotilta  varia.  Fairly  com- 
mon summer  resident  in  mature  woodlands.  Adults  observed  feeding 
young  on  August  2,  1945,  and  numerous  other  occasions.  The  food 
call  of  the  fledglings  out  of  the  nest  is  very  characteristic. 

PROTHONOTARY  WARBLER,  Protonotaria  citrea.  Fairly  com- 
mon summer  resident  along  Otter  Creek.  A nest  containing  4 nearly 
fledged  birds  was  examined  near  Blue  Hole  on  June  9,  1943.  The  nest 
was  in  a hole  near  the  top  of  a rotten  stump  10  feet  from  the  ground. 
A second  nest  also  in  a stump  10  feet  from  the  ground  was  dis- 
covered in  the  process  of  construction  on  May  3,  1948.  The  female 
made  six  trips  to  the  hole  with  nesting  material  while  the  male 
scolded  the  intruder.  The  female  was  noted  to  pull  a piece  of  bark 
from  a tree  and  carry  it  into  the  hole. 

WORM-EATING  WARBLER,  Helmitheros  vermivorus.  A rare 
.summer  resident,  confined  to  the  steep  slopes  along  the  Ohio  River 
and  Otter  Creek.  For  several  years  a male  proclaimed  his  territory 
near  Lover’s  Leap. 

YELLOW  WARBLER,  Dendroica  petechia.  Rare  summer  resi- 
dent along  the  Ohio  River,  only  occasionally  found  on  the  plateau. 

CERULEAN  WARBLER,  Dendroica  cerulea.  Fairly  common 
in  wooded  areas,  especially  along  Otter  Creek. 

YELLOW-THROATED  (SYCAMORE)  WARBLER,  Dendroica 
dominica.  A few  remain  each  summer  in  the  tall  sycamores  along 
Otter  Creek. 

PRAIRIE  WARBLER,  Dendroica  discolor.  Common  summer 
resident.  One  of  the  most  abundant  species  in  the  old  fields  now 


Nest  of  Prairie  Warbler  in  tiny  sugar  maple,  viewed  from  the  side. 
The  four  eggs  are  not  shown. 
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growing  up  with  pioneer  vegetation.  Four  occupied  nests  have  been 
examined.  One  in  a sassafras  near  the  tennis  court  hatched  3 eggs 
on  July  20,  1945.  The  second  also  had  three  eggs  on  July  14,  1945, 
in  a tiny  maple  only  3 feet  from  the  ground.  A third  nest  with  4 
eggs  was  discovered  by  Cornett  on  May  29,  1949,  6Y2  feet  up  in  a red 
cedar,  and  the  fourth  nest  was  found  by  Don  Summerfield  on  the 
same  date  in  a tiny  sugar  maple  30  inches  from  the  ground.  It  also 
contained  4 eggs.  The  females  sit  very  close  and  flush  reluctantly. 
On  nest  two  I was  able  to  walk  within  2 feet  of  the  nest  and  pick 
the  female  off  with  my  hand.  After  being  banded,  she  was  back  on 
the  nest  in  a short  time. 

LOU  SI  AN  A WATER-THRUSH,  Seiurus  motacilla.  Fairly  com- 
mon summer  resident  along  streams.  Mrs.  Stamm  observed  one 
carrying  food  on  May  29,  1949.  Adults  have  given  alarm  notes  at 
intruders  on  numerous  occasions. 

KENTUCKY  WARBLER,  Oporomis  formosus.  Fairly  common 
summer  resident.  Generally  found  near  openings  in  wooded  areas. 
A nest  has  been  described  previously  (Lovell,  1943). 

YELLOW-THROAT,  Geothlypis  trichas.  Fairly  common  around 
all  the  ponds  and  other  wet  areas  where  the  growth  is  small  and 
shrubby. 

YELLOW-BREASTED  CHAT,  Icteria  virens.  Common  summer 
resident  in  the  first  stages  of  reforestation.  A nest  was  located  by 
Cornett  in  a small  red  cedar,  3 feet  from  the  ground,  back  of  Big 
Bend  on  June  9,  1946.  It  contained  3 eggs.  Another  nest  below  the 
new  picnic  area  was  found  by  the  writer  3 y2  feet  up  in  a red  cedar 
on  May  29,  1949.  It  contained  4 eggs. 

HOODED  WARBLER,  Wilsonia  citrina.  A fairly  common  sum- 
mer resident  in  mature  woodlands.  Carlyle  Chamberlain  photo- 
graphed a nest  on  the  area  in  the  summer  of  1947. 

Several  other  species  of  Warblers  have  been  recorded  in  spring 
that  may  nest  in  the  park.  These  include  the  Parula  and  Blue-winged 
Warblers,  Ovenbirds,  and  Redstart. 

ENGLISH  SPARROW,  Passer  domesticus.  Fairly  common  per- 
manent resident  around  Piomingo,  the  headquarters,  and  old  farm 
buildings.  Their  nests  line  the  beams  under  the  porch  of  the  shower 
room.  A large  bulky  tree  nest  was  observed  near  the  dining  hall  on 
May  29,  1949.  The  nest  was  domed  over  and  entered  from  the  side 
through  a small  hole.  Such  a nest  shows  why  the  English  Sparrow  is 
classified  in  the  weaver-finch  family. 

MEADOWLARK,  Sturnella  magna.  Formerly  a common  sum- 
mer resident  in  the  open  farm  lands  and  pastures.  It  has  deserted  all 
the  main  parts  of  the  park  since  about  1944. 

RED-WING,  Agelaius  phoeniceus.  Formerly  a summer  resident 
in  the  larger  ponds  of  the  area.  A large  colony  nested  in  the  little 
pond  back  of  the  superintendent’s  residence.  Twelve  nests  were 
counted  by  members  of  the  Beckham  Bird  Club  on  the  field  day, 
May  19,  1940.  On  May  14,  1944,  I was  able  to  find  only  a single  nest 
with  4 eggs  at  this  pond.  Dry  weather  during  the  two  previous  sum- 
mers had  caused  all  the  ponds  to  dry  up,  and  the  cat-tails  and  other 
semiaquatic  plants  had  been  badly  depleted.  No  nests  have  been 
found  since  1944. 

ORCHARD  ORIOLE,  Icterus  spurius.  Uncommon  summer  resi- 
dent. Adults  were  observed  feeding  young  on  July  5,  1945. 
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BALTIMORE  ORIOLE,  Icterus  galbula.  Rare  summer  resident. 
A pair  nested  near  the  home  of  Mr.  Shain  for  several  summers.  The 
empty  nests  were  observed  after  the  leaves  had  fallen. 

BRONZED  GRACKLE,  Quiscalus  versicolor.  Rare  in  the  park. 
No  evidence  that  it  breeds  has  been  obtained. 

COWBIRD,  Molothrus  ater.  Fairly  common  summer  resident. 
Eggs  have  been  found  in  the  nests  of  the  Red-Eyed  Vireo  and  the 
Wood  Thrush. 

SCARLET  TANAGER,  Piranga  olivacea.  Probably  a rare  sum- 
mer resident.  There  are  several  June  and  July  records.  A pair  of 
Scarlet  Tanagers  made  a great  fuss  over  my  presence  on  the  path  to 
the  Swimming  Pool  on  July  5,  1945,  and  gave  the  impression  they 
had  a nest  nearby. 

SUMMER  TANAGER,  Piranga  rubra.  Fairly  common  summer 
resident  in  the  wooded  sections.  A nest  was  examined  in  a large 
hickory  on  July  5,  1945.  It  was  11  feet  from  the  ground  near  the 
end  of  the  branch  and  contained  one  large  young  and  one  sterile  egg. 

CARDINAL,  Richmondena  cardinalis.  Common  summer  resident 
in  all  parts  of  the  park  except  the  most  mature  woods.  Numerous 
nests  have  been  examined,  most  of  which  were  in  red  cedars.  The 
highest  was  20  feet  up,  the  lowest  only  two  feet  from  the  ground  in 
a wild  rose  and  trumpet  creeper  complex.  Most  nests  had  three  eggs 
or  young. 


INDIGO  BUNTING,  Passerina  cyanea.  Common  summer  resi- 
dent in  the  new  growth.  A nest  with  3 eggs  was  located  on  July  15, 
1945,  in  a small  bush  only  15  inches  from  the  ground,  along  the  path 


Nest  of  Eastern  Towhee  in  red  cedar. 
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to  Big  Bend.  On  July  19,  2 young  had  hatched.  On  July  29  the 
nest  was  empty  but  one  fledgling  was  perched  near  the  nest. 

COMMON  GOLDFINCH,  Spinus  tristis.  Common  permanent 
resident. 

EASTERN  TOWHEE,  Pipilo  erythrophthalmus.  Common  per- 
manent resident.  A spotted  juvenal  was  trapped  at  Piomingo  on 
July  30,  1945.  A nest  with  4 eggs  was  discovered  in  an  old  Reid  on 
April  21,  1946.  It  was  under  a clump  of  grass  and  partly  shaded  by 
a 2-foot  red  cedar,  but  otherwise  in  a very  exposed  place.  A nest 
With  4 eggs  was  found  by  Cornett  in  a red  cedar  29  inches  from  the 
ground  on  May  29,  1949.  The  area  was  rather  thickly  grown  up. 

GRASSHOPPER  SPARROW,  Ammodramus  savaimarum.  This 
bird  was  probably  a summer  resident  formerly.  None  have  been  seen 
or  heard  by  me  on  the  park  area  since  I began  to  keep  records  in 
1939.  The  species  is  not  uncommon  in  adjacent  farm  lands. 

PINE  WOODS  (BACHMAN’S)  Sparrow,  Aimophila  aestivalis 
(bachmani).  Uncommon  summer  resident.  Singing  males  have  been 
observed  in  several  eroded  areas  in  May,  June,  and  July.  One  male 
back  of  the  tennis  courts  was  seen  and  heard  regularly  about  sunset 
during  July,  1945. 

CHIPPING  SPARROW,  Spizella  passerina.  Uncommon  summer 
resident.  A nest  near  the  recreation  hall  in  a red  cedar  11  feet  up 
was  examined  on  July  5,  1945.  It  contained  3 well-fledged  young, 
which  left  the  nest  immediately. 

FIELD  SPARROW,  Spizella  pusilla.  Common  summer  resident. 
With  the  Prairie  Warbler,  the  most  abundant  species  in  the  shrubby 
fields.  It  has  become  somewhat  less  common  during  the  last  4 years. 
Numerous  nests  have  been  found,  all  close  to  the  ground.  One  on 
June  30.  1945,  was  one  foot  high  in  a coralberry  and  contained  3 
young.  Another  nest  was  in  a clump  of  greenbrier,  18  inches  from 
the  ground,  and  contained  4 large  fledglings.  Cornett  found  a nest 
in  a tuft  of  broomsedge  and  goldenrod  containing  4 eggs  which  was 
only  8 inches  off  the  ground.  Several  nests  have  also  been  seen  in 
red  cedars. 

SONG  SPARROW,  Melospiza  melodia.  Permanent  resident,  rare 
in  summer.  A few  pairs  regularly  spend  the  summer  in  the  strip 
along  the  Ohio  River.  I have  no  summer  records  on  the  plateau. 
This  region  is  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  breeding  range  of 
the  Song  Sparrow. 
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BREWER’S  BLACKBIRD  IN  KENTUCKY 

On  March  28,  1948,  in  a marshy  field  near  Brownsboro,  Oldham 
County,  Kentucky,  a flock  of  twelve  blackbirds  was  noted.  Four  of 
these  blackbirds  proved  to  be  Cowhirds  (Molothrus  ater)  and  the 
remaining'  eight  adult  male  Brewer’s  Blackbirds  (Euphagus  cyano- 
cephalus).  One  male  was  collected.  Later  that  same  day  another 
group  of  blackbirds  was  observed  at  Worthington,  Jefferson  County, 
Kentucky.  These  birds  were  around  a wet-weather  pond  in  a corn- 
field. All  but  four  of  these  birds  were  Crackles  (Quisoalus  quiscula). 
The  other  four  were  two  male  and  two  female  Brewer’s  Blackbirds. 
The  brown  eyes  of  the  females  and  the  purple  head  reflections  were 
very  evident.  One  of  the  females  was  collected  to  substantiate  this 
record.  These  two  specimens  constitute  the  first  authentic  record 
for  the  Brewer’s  Blackbird  in  Kentucky.  J.  D.  Figgins  reported  a 
sight  record  of  a male  in  Woodford  County,  May  12,  1938  (Figgins, 
Birds  of  Kentucky,  1945,  p.  300) . This  bird  may  prove  to  be  a regular 
spring  migrant. 

—BURT  L.  MONROE,  SR.,  and  BURT  L MONROE,  JR.,  Anchorage. 

****** 

NEST  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WOODCOCK  IN 
JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

On  April  1,  1949,  it  was  reported  to  the  writer  by  an  experienced 
hunter  that  he  had  flushed  an  American  Woodcock  (Fhiloliela  minor) 
from  a nest  near  Mill  Creek  in  south-western  Jefferson  County,  Ken- 
tucky. The  nest  was  reported  to  contain  four  eggs.  Since  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  maximum  number  of  eggs  produced  by  this  species 
except  in  rare  instances  (Bent:  U.  S.  National  Museum  Bulletin  142, 
Part  1,  page  67),  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  eggs  had  hatched 
when  the  nest  was  visited  15  days  later,  it  would  seem  safe  to  assume 
that  incubation  had  been  under  way  for  at  least  5 or  6 days  when 
the  nest  was  first  found. 

Although  several  attempts  were  made  to  contact  the  finder  of  the 
nest,  it  was  not  until  April  16  that  the  writer  was  shown  the  nest. 
At  this  time  the  nest  was  deserted.  The  broken  shells  of  the  hatched 
eggs  were  still  in  the  nest  and  strewn  about  its  rim.  The  nest  itself 
was  constructed  wholly  of  leaves  of  the  previous  year’s  origin,  fitted 
into  a saucer-like  construction  5-7  inches  in  diameter.  Pictures  were 
taken  of  the  deserted  nest  and  the  broken  shells  collected.  The  nest 
was  of  such  an  unconsolidated  nature  as  to  render  collection  un- 
profitable. 

On  April  18  the  writer  again  visited  the  area  where  the  nest  was 
found,  and  after  considerable  hunting  found  one  parent  and  one 
fledgling  some  100  yards  from  the  location  of  the  nest. 

The  nest  was  located  in  a field-and-woodland  environment.  The 
nest  proper  was  placed  just  at  the  edge  of  a blackberry  bramble,  and 
blended  protectively  with  the  surrounding  vegetation. 

—DONALD  SUMMERFIELD,  Valley  Station. 

****** 

EARLY  APRIL  ON  THE  KENTUCKY  RIVER 

During  the  spring  of  1910,  Dr.  L.  Otley  Pindar,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  K.  O.  S.,  had  the  opportunity  to  take  a most  enviable 
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motorboat  trip  up  the  Kentucky  river  and  chronicled  his  observations 
in  The  Oologist  for  October,  1924  (41:120-122).  Since  this  account 
has  been  read  by  but  few  of  our  present  members,  some  extracts  from 
it  may  be  worth  preserving  in  The  Kentucky  Warbler.  Being  a guest 
of  the  boat’s  owner  and  two  of  the  latter’s  friends,  Dr.  Pindar  had  no 
other  duties  than  to  list  the  birds  along  the  133  miles  of  river 
traversed.  In  his  article,  he  lists  the  birds  observed  each  day,  from 
the  point  of  embarkation  at  Tyrone  (west  of  Versailles)  upstream  to 
Irvine  in  Estill  county.  While  only  30  species  of  birds  are  mentioned, 
this  was  doubtless  caused  by  the  fact  that  observations  were  made 
almost  altogether  from  the  moving  boat  rather  than  from  excursions 
afoot  upon  the  shores. 

Of  water  birds,  he  identified  the  Pied-billed  Grebe,  Mallards, 
Green-winged  Teal,  Lesser  Scaup,  Red-breasted  and  Hooded  Mergans- 
ers, Canada  Geese  (flock  of  10),  Coot,  Kingfisher,  Great-blue  and 
Green  Herons.  Of  the  birds  of  prey,  there  were  Black  and  Turkey 
Vultures,  Cooper’s  Hawk,  Red-tailed  Hawk,  Sparrow  Hawk,  Duck 
Hawk,  Great-horned,  Screech  and  Barred  Owls. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  his  observations  was  the  follow- 
ing: “Two  Duck  Hawks  were  seen  over  the  river  above  Ford,  Ky.„ 
flying  in  circles  and  evidently  a pair.  The  Duck  Hawk  is  now  of  rare 
or  irregular  distribution  in  this  State  but  I have  for  many  years 
believed  that  it  is  a resident  and  that  it  breeds  in  the  Kentucky  river 
cliffs  although  I have  no  proof  of  this  and  no  evidence  except  that  it 
may  be  seen  at  any  time  of  the  year  and  has  been  seen  at  varying 
intervals  all  along  the  upper  part  of  the  river  during  the  breeding 
season.” 

Since  the  Peregrine  Falcon  or  Duck  Hawk  is  known  to  lay  its 
eggs  early  in  March,  it  would  seem  almost  certain  that  the  pair  ob- 
served were  nesting  at  the  date  of  Dr.  Pindar’s  observations.  Here  is 
a good  lead  to  be  followed  up  by  some  Kentucky  ornithologist. 
—ALBERT  F.  GANIER,  2112  Woodlawn  Drive,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

* * $ * * $ 

A SIGHT  RECORD  OF  A WESTERN  GREBE  ON 
KENTUCKY  LAKE 

A Western  Grebe  (Aechmophorus  occidentalis)  was  observed  on 
Kentucky  Lake  in  Marshall  County  on  May  25,  1949.  It  was  on  the 
water  about  100  yards  off  the  fill  leading  to  Kentucky  Dam.  I first 
observed  the  bird  through  8-power  binoculars  but  then  used  a 
20-power  telescope  to  make  the  identification.  Through  the  scope  all 
field  marks  could  easily  be  seen.  Its  long,  swan-like  neck  and  large 
size  were  especially  apparent.  The  Grebe  appeared  larger  than  a 
Red-breasted  Merganser,  several  of  which  were  in  the  vicinity  for 
comparison.  I am  sure  that  my  identification  was  correct,  as  I am 
thoroughly  familiar  with  this  species  of  Grebe,  having  frequently 
observed  these  birds  while  spending  two  years  on  the  coasts  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  between  1939  and  1941.  The  Western  Grebe 
Was  also  observed  at  the  same  time  by  my  assistant,  Joe  Davis,  and 
my  wife,  Nancy  Morse.  Although  neither  was  familiar  with  the  bird, 
they  both  agreed  on  its  identification  after  comparing  the  bird  with 
its  picture  in  Peterson’s,  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds,  a copy  of  which 
we  had  with  us  at  the  time.  I believe  that  this  is  the  first  record  of 
the  Western  Grebe  in  Kentucky,  although  John  H.  Steenis  of  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wild  Life  Service  has  observed  this  bird  at 
Reelfoot  Lake, 
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During  the  fall  season  of  1949  the  following  shore  birds  were 
identified,  and  those  starred  were  collected.  * Stilt  Sandpiper,  Sept.  28; 
*Semipalmated  Plover,  Sept.  29;  Greater  Y ellowlegs,  Sept.  28  and  Oct. 
18;  Pectoral  Sandpiper,  Oct.  17;  *Sanderling,  Oct.  17.  H.  B.  Lovell  and 
Don  Summerfield  also  reported  several  Least  Sandpipers  on  Sept.  11. 

— JOHN  S.  MORSE,  Federal  Aid  Project  Leader,  Route  3,  Benton. 

* * * * * 

A PUGNACIOUS  ROBIN 

In  February,  1948,  a Robin  (Turdus  migratorras)  took  possession 
of  the  feeder  on  our  kitchen  window.  It  would  not  allow  any  of  the 
other  birds  to  come  near  and  would  spend  hours  just  sitting  in  the 
feeder.  On  January  16,  1949,  a Robin  again  took  possession  of  the 
feeder,  sitting  there  by  the  hour,  eating  only  suet,  and  flying  at  all 
birds  attempting  to  use  the  feeder.  Because  of  its  similar  behavior, 
we  believe  it  was  the  same  bird  back  again.  On  one  occasion  we  ob- 
served this  Robin  leave  the  feeder  and  attack  another  Robin  which 
had  come  into  the  yard.  He  knocked  it  to  the  ground  and  was 
pecking  it  vigorously  when  we  rushed  out  and  rescued  it.  We  gave 
the  injured  bird  some  water  and  put  it  into  a box  on  the  back  porch. 
It  revived  a little  and  tried  to  stand  but  died  within  an  hour.  On 
another  occasion  we  watched  the  pugnacious  bird  chase  other  Robins. 
Sometimes  he  would  spring  from  the  ground  at  them.  Later  he 
mated,  and  a nest  was  built  under  the  eaves  of  our  house.  He  con- 
tinued to  be  pugnacious,  chasing  a Crested  Flycatcher,  Blue  Jays, 
Catbirds,  Wood  Thrush,  and  English  Sparrows  from  the  yard.  After 
raising  one  brood,  the  Robins  built  a second  nest  on  the  other  side 
of  the  house  and  raised  another  brood.  While  the  Robin  is  recognized 
as  a courageous  bird  well  able  to  protect  himself  and  his  family,  he 
is  not  usually  so  intolerant  of  the  presence  of  other  birds,  nor  does 
he  usually  stake  out  and  protect  a feeding  territory  in  the  middle  of 
the  winter  as  this  one  did  in  January.  However,  such  behavior  is 
common  in  the  Mockingbird,  which  regularly  protects  a winter  ter- 
ritory in  which  there  are  bushes  loaded  with  berries  or  a feeding  shelf 
on  which  there  is  suet. 

— ANNIE  THACKER,  2918  Brownsboro  Road,  Louisville. 

* * * * # * 

YELLOW-CROWNED  NIGHT  HERONS  AT  INDIAN  HILLS  AGAIN 

Yellow-crowned  Night  Herons  (Nyctanassa  violacea)  were  ob- 
served by  the  writer  for  the  second  consecutive  year  in  the  Louisville 
area  on  May  1,  1949.  The  previous  record  was  on  May  24,  1948 
(Steilberg,  Ky.  Warbler,  25:16,  1949).  Later,  on  May  21,  1949,  four 
of  the  herons,  and  possibly  a fifth  one  were  observed  in  the  swamp. 
They  were  also  recorded  on  May  8,  in  the  swampy  corn  field,  along 
the  Country  Club  Road,  by  several  members  of  the  Beckham  Bird 
Club.  Two  of  the  herons  were  in  fully  adult  plumage,  whereas  the 
other  three  were  less  brightly  marked  and  were  either  immature  or 
females. 

“—ROBERT  STEILBERG,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 
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1949  FALL  MEETING 


The  annual  fall  meeting  was  held  at  Henderson,  Kentucky,  on 
October  14,  15,  and  16  with  headquarters  at  the  Soaper  Hotel.  It  was 
a joint  meeting  with  the  Indiana  Audubon  Society  and  the  Henderson 
and  Evansville  Audubon  Clubs. 

The  opening  session  Friday  evening  was  held  in  the  Trellis  Room 
with  the  president,  Mary  Lou  Frei,  presiding.  Miss  Susan  S.  Towles 
welcomed  the  visitors  and  described  the  town’s  successful  efforts  to 
erect  a museum  as  a shrine  in  Audubon’s  memory,  efforts  in  which 
Miss  Towles  was  always  in  a place  of  leadership.  Miss  Virginia 
Smith,  the  president  of  the  Henderson  Audubon  Society,  and  the  very 
efficient  chairman  of  the  local  committee  on  arrangements,  gave  a 
brief  outline  of  the  plans  for  the  next  two  days.  Brief  remarks  were 
also  made  by  Captain  R.  C.  Soaper,  Federal  Conservation  Agent, 
William  B.  Barnes  of  Indianapolis,  and  Russell  E.  Munford  of  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Donald  Summerfield,  president  of  the  Beckham  Chapter,  gave  a 
talk  on  “Notes  on  a Trip  through  Kentucky  Woodlands.”  He  gave  a 
very  witty  description  of  this  famous  wildlife  refuge  and  the  varied 
and  exciting  work  of  the  refuge  manager,  Talbott  Clarke. 

Walter  Shackleton,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Shackleton,  presented  a 
color  film  entitled  “Nature  Close-Ups,”  which  showed  many  unusual 
views  of  birds.  These  included  the  feeding  of  young  Hummingbirds, 
a young  Nighthawk  on  top  of  a Louisville  building,  a young  Great 
Horned  Owl,  the  building  of  the  nest  of  the  Yellow- throated  Vireo, 
and  finally  some  fine  shots  of  a Ruffed  Grouse  incubating  in  the 
mountains  of  eastern  Kentucky,  the  latter  scenes  taken  with  the  aid 
of  Frederick  Hardy. 

Saturday  morning  the  group  visited  Hovey  Lake  in  southwestern 
Indiana.  This  beautiful  cypress  swamp  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  unusual  habitats  in  the  whole  state.  The  Indiana  Department 
of  Conservation  furnished  transportation  on  the  lake  in  the  form  of 
three  boats  tied  together  with  a wooden  bar  in  front  and  a wire 
behind  and  propelled  by  a single  outboard  motor  in  the  middle  boat. 
On  the  lake  were  seen  at  least  8 Cormorants,  a Great  Blue  Heron, 
Pied-billed  Grebes,  Coots,  Mallards,  and  a flock  of  20  Pintail  Ducks 
in  flight  over  one  corner  of  the  lake.  A duck  trap  used  to  band 
ducks  and  other  water  fowl  was  demonstrated  in  one  corner  among 
the  cypress  trees.  One  side  and  end  of  the  lake  is  fenced  off  as  a 
refuge,  while  hunting  in  season  is  allowed  on  the  rest  of  the  lake. 

Among  the  birds  listed  near  the  lake  were  Cooper’s  and  Sparrow 
Hawks,  Black-billed  Cuckoo,  Red-bellied  and  Red-headed  Wood- 
peckers, Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  Migrant  Shrike,  Magnolia  Warb- 
ler, and  White-throated  Sparrow. 

Saturday  afternoon  the  group  visited  New  Harmony,  Indiana, 
where  the  famous  colony  of  scientists  and  naturalists  flourished 
around  1826  under  the  leadership  of  Robert  Owen  and  William 
McClure.  The  grave  of  the  famous  entomologist  and  all-round 
naturalist,  Thomas  Say,  was  seen.  Many  of  the  old  buildings  built 
around  1814  by  followers  of  George  Rapp  are  still  standing.  The 
town  is  lined  with  hundreds  of  Golden  Rain  Trees,  or  Gate  Trees,  as 
they  are  locally  known,  which  were  introduced  by  Say. 
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Saturday  evening  the  annual  dinner  was  held  in  the  Soaper 
Hotel,  with  108  present.  Mrs.  Frei  introduced  Dr.  Howard  Michaud, 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  president  of  the  Indiana  Audubon  Society,  who  in 
turn  presented  the  other  Indiana  officers  present:  Mrs.  Dorothy 

Hobson,  president-elect;  Miss  Margaret  Umbach,  secretary- treasurer; 
Howard  F.  Wright,  editor  of  the  Year  Book,  which  is  soon  to  be 
changed  to  a quarterly.  Then  Mrs.  Frei  called  upon  the  two  living 
founders,  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  and  Brasher  Bacon,  both  of  whom  spoke 
briefly  about  their  bird  work.  She  then  introduced  the  K.  O.  S. 
officers  present:  Audrey  Wright,  vice-president  in  charge  of  the 
program;  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Thacher,  secretary-treasurer;  Harvey  Lovell, 
editor  of  the  Kentucky  Warbler;  and  Walter  Shackleton  and  Grace 
Wyatt,  councillors.  Then  the  presidents  of  the  local  clubs  were  intro- 
duced: Donald  Summerfield,  the  Beckham  Chapter;  Mrs.  John  W. 
Visher,  Evansville  Audubon  Club;  and  Virginia  Smith,  president  of 
the  Henderson  Club.  Miss  Smith  then  introduced  her  local  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Ganier  of  Nashville  gave  all  present  an  invitation  to  the 
annual  field  day  of  the  T.  O.  S.  Leonard  Brecher  gave  a discussion  of 
the  Audubon  Screen  Tours. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee,  consisting  of  Mabel 
Slack,  James  W.  Hancock,  and  Gordon  Wilson,  chairman,  was  as  fol- 
lows: president,  Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Louisville;  vice-president, 

Virginia  Smith,  Henderson;  secretary- treasurer,  Mrs.  S.  Charles 
Thacher,  2918  Brownsboro  Road,  Louisville;  councillors:  Ernest  Ed- 
wards, University  of  Kentucky;  Helen  Browning,  Louisville;  and  Tom 
Butler,  Murray. 

John  DeLime,  Project  Leader  at  Kentucky  Woodlands,  gave  the 
principal  talk  of  the  evening,  “Days  with  a Live  Trapper,”  in  which 
he  showed  pictures  of  Wild  Turkeys,  Deer,  Beaver,  and  other  game 
species  in  their  native  haunts  and  as  they  are  trapped  alive  for  re- 
stocking. 

Sunday  morning  the  group  took  a field  trip  in  Audubon  State 
Park  and  visited  the  interesting  museum  as  the  guests  of  the  Audubon 
Museum. 

The  following  members  of  the  K.  O.  S.  were  present.  Louisville — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Brecher,  Helen  Browning,  Louise  Isfort,  Hazel 
Kinslow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Lovell,  Edith  Pearson,  Donald  Sum- 
merfield, Mabel  Slack,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Strull, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Thacher,  Audrey  Wright;  Sleepy  Hollow, 
Prospect — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Shackleton;  Hopkinsville — Dr.  Cynthia 
Counce;  Glasgow — Lennie  Britt,  Mrs.  Nelson  Nuckols;  Murray — Grace 
Wyatt,  Thomas  Butler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  DeLime;  Lexington — 
Ernest  P.  Edwards;  Horse  Cave — Mary  Lou  Frei,  Mrs.  Walter  Short; 
Madisonville — Brasher  C.  Bacon,  James  W.  Hancock;  Bowling  Green 
— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Wilson;  Providence — Mabel  Sisk  Holt,  Sue 
Wyatt-Semple;  Nashville — A.  F.  Ganier;  Paris,  Tenn. — Eugene 
Cypert;  Indianapolis — Mrs.  Dorothy  Hobson;  Henderson — Mary  Den- 
nis, Mrs.  Irene  Fauquher,  Amelia  Klutz  and  Mrs.  Klutz,  Mrs.  Phelps 
Lambert,  Virginia  Lockett,  Maud  Musgrove,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Alves,  Mrs.  Theo  Posey,  Mrs.  Walter  Quinn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Rhoads,  Virginia  Smith,  Mrs.  Grover  L.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Soaper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Stites,  Mrs.  Ernestine  Seibert,  Mrs. 
Lelia  Thixton,  Lily  Towles,  Susan  Towles,  Mrs.  Susan  D.  Thompson, 
Edna  Vogel;  Evansville,  Indiana — John  Berkemeier,  J.  L.  Cooprider, 
Professor  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Cope,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Crawford,  Lida 
Edwards,  Bettie  Miller,  Russell  Mumford,  Mrs.  E.  Sternberg,  Mrs. 
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P.  E.  Stevens,  Marie  Tonini,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Visher,  Eloise  Wright, 
Nell  Wright;  Indianapolis — Mrs.  John  L.  Goldthwaite,  Mrs.  Sue  S. 
Sims,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Thomas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Wright,  William  P. 
Barnes;  Bates  ville — Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  F.  Bohland;  Mancie — Dr.  and. 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Cooper,  Robert  Schmidt;  Pendleton — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles: 
Kinnard,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ratliff;  West  Lafayette — Dr.  Howard’  Michaud,. 
J.  L.  Van  Camp;  Fort  Wayne — Catherine  Pusey,  Margaret  Umbach, 
Leah  Miller. 

The  following  birds  were  reported  from  Audubon  State  Park, 
October  16,  1949:  Canada  Geese,  5;  Turkey  Vulture,  1;  Red-shoulder- 
ed Hawk,  1;  Mourning  Dove,  1;  Barred  Owl,  1;  Belted  Kingfisher,  1; 
Flicker,  1;  Red- bellied  Woodpecker,  2;  Hairy  Woodpecker,  1;  Downy 
Woodpecker,  2;  Phoebe,  1;  Blue  Jay,  3;  Crow,  5;  Carolina  Chickadee, 
2;  Tufted  Titmouse,  2;  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  1;  Red-breasted 
Nuthatch,  1;  Brown  Creeper,  1;  Carolina  Wren,  1;  Mockingbird,  1; 
Robin,  2;  Hermit  Thrush,  5;  Olive-backed  Thrush,  1;  Bluebird,  2; 
Cedar  Waxwing,  10;  Starling,  5;  Yellow- throated  Vireo,  1;  Tennessee 
Warbler,  1;  Myrtle  Warbler,  5;  Chestnut-sided  Warbler,  1;  Bay- 
breasted  Warbler,  5;  English  Sparrow,  several;  Meadowlark,  1; 
Bronzed  Grackle,  1000;  Cowbird,  25;  Cardinal,  5;  Goldfinch,  5;  Eastern 
Towhee,  2;  Slate-colored  Junco,  10;  Field  Sparrow,  1;  White- throated 
Sparrow,  1. 

The  K.  O.  S.  extends  to  Miss  Smith,  Captain  Soaper,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  their  sincere  thanks  for  the  hard 
work  and  skill  which  made  this  Henderson  meeting  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  the  history  of  the  society.  We  are  also  indebted  to 
Melicent  B.  Quinn  and  the  Henderson  Gleaner  and  Journal  for  the 
most  complete  and  accurate  job  of  reporting  the  meeting  that  we 
have  ever  witnessed. 

—MRS.  S.  CHARLES  THACHER,  Secretary-Treasurer,  2918 
Brownsboro  Road,  Louisville. 

Jfc  Sfc  !{:  % 

TREASURER'S  REPORT  FOR  OCTOBER  14,  1949 


Balance  on  hand  November,  1948  $200.44 

215  Memberships  338.00 

Junior  Academy  of  Science,  34  clubs  at  .50  17.00 

Dividends  on  endowment  . 18.00 

Sale  of  back  issues  of  KENTUCKY  WARBLER  .... 20.40 

Sale  Of  field  cards  . ... 4.80 


Total  receipts  .. $598.64 


EXPENDITURES 


Printing  4 issues  of  Kentucky  Warbler  $383.14 

Rubber  stamp  and  pad  1.80 

Postage  30.18 

Two  cuts  for  Warbler  '..  8.47 

2000  letterheads  and  envelopes  19.20 

Donation  to  Atherton  High  School  Bunsen  Club ~ 5.00 

Miscellaneous  11.21 


Total  expenditures  

BALANCE  OCTOBER  14,  1949,  IN  BANK 


. 459.00 
$139.64 
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Mrs.  Marne  Bouleware,  206  W.  Oak  St.,  Louisville  3. 

Gene  A.  Bramlett,  P.  O.  Box  35,  Goshen. 

Mrs.  Leonard  C.  Brecher,  1900  Spring  Dr.,  Louisville  5. 

Lennie  Britt,  310  E.  Front  St.,  Glasgow. 

Mrs.  Gerald  H.  Brown,  2745  Graham  Ave.,  Louisville  6. 

Hayward  Brown,  1003  Rosemary  Dr.,  Louisville  4. 

Helen  Browning,  206  W.  Oak  St,  Louisville  3. 

Martin  Bruck,  103  S.  40th  St,  Louisville  12. 

Matthias  Bruhn,  3006  Kipling  Way,  Louisville  5. 

Oscard  McKinley  Bryens,  231  S.  Main  St.,  Three  Rivers,  St  Joseph 
Co.,  Michigan. 

Jeff  Buchanan,  Hanson. 

Roberta  Burckhardt,  2104  Shelby  St.,  Louisville  4. 

Thomas  S.  Butler,  Box  33,  College  Station,  Murray. 

Laura  T.  Cardwell,  Jefferson  town. 

Floyd  S.  Carpenter,  2402  Longest  Ave.,  Louisville  4. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  P.  Carr,  509  Weissinger-Gaulbert  Apts.,  Louisville  2. 
Carlyle  D.  Chamberlain,  2112  Eastview,  Louisville  5. 
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William  G.  Chamberlain,  1858  Brownsboro  Rd.,  Louisville  6. 
Harry  W.  R.  Chamberlain,  4360  Oregon  St.,  San  Diego,  4,  Calif. 
Josiah  M.  Church,  R.  R.  6,  Box  299,  Louisville. 

Esther  Clark,  4612  Southern  Parkway,  Louisville  8. 

Harriet  Clark,  3118  Meadowlark  Rd.,  Louisville  13. 

Walter  S.  Clark,  512  W.  Main  St.,  Louisville. 

Dr.  William  M.  Clay,  409  Christopher  Place,  Louisville  8. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Clotfelter,  1st  Presbyterian  Church,  Paris. 

Mrs,  Arch  E.  Cole,  3214  Crossbill  Rd.,  Louisville  13. 

Dr.  Arch  Cole,  3214  Crossbill  Rd.,  Louisville  13. 

Mrs.  Carl  C.  Cornett,  4033  Hycliffe  Ave.,  Louisville. 

Carl  C.  Cornett,  4033  Hycliffe  Ave.,  Louisville  7. 

Dr.  Cynthia  C.  Counce,  Western  State  Hospital,  Hopkinsville. 
James  L.  Covert,  R.  1,  Finchville,  Shelby  Co. 

Robert  C.  Cunningham,  1342  S.  First  St.,  Louisville  8. 

Eugene  Cypert,  Box  646,  Paris,  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Darnaby,  Paris. 

Dr.  P.  A.  Davies,  3142  Meadowlark  Road,  Louisville  13. 

Amy  Dean,  Jeffersonville,  Indiana. 

Mrs.  John  DeLime,  101  N.  16th  St.,  Murray. 

John  DeLime,  101  N.  16th  St.,  Murray. 

Irma  M.  Diebold,  210  S.  39th  St.,  Louisville  12. 

Mrs.  Otto  K.  Dietrich,  225  Glendora  Ave.,  Louisville  12. 

Otto  K.  Dietrich,  225  Glendora  Ave.,  Louisville  12,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Doelchner,  3837  Berryman  Ave.,  Culver  City,  Calif. 
Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Duncan,  528  Barberry  Lane,  Louisville  6. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Durning,  306  Claremont  Ave.,  Louisville  6. 

Dr.  Ernest  P.  Edwards,  Zoology  Dept.,  University  of  Ky.,  Lexing- 
ton. 

Ellsworth  Evans,  Earlington. 

H.  W.  Farmer,  Veterans  Adm.,  1405  W.  Broadway,  Louisville. 
Wm.  F.  Fliescher,  600  Harrison  Ave.,  Apt.  5,  Louisville  8. 

Mattie  C.  Fort,  1245  Ormsby  Court,  Louisville  3. 

Margaret  R.  Fowler,  Box  618,  College  P.  O.,  Berea. 

Lucille  France,  4018  St.  Ives  Court,  Louisville  7. 

Dr.  J.  Perry  Frazer,  1909  Ivanhoe  Court,  Louisville  5. 

Ellen  M.  Frederickson,  Berea  College,  Berea. 

Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Frei,  Box  121,  Horse  Cave. 

Dr.  William  F.  Furnish,  1386  S.  Third  St.,  Louisville  8. 

Albert  F.  Ganier,  2112  Woodlawn  Dr.,  Nashville  5,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  J.  Kidwell  Grannis,  Flemingsburg. 

Paxton  Gibbs,  2418  Broadmeade  Rd.,  Louisville  5. 

Louis  Giesel,  Jr.,  4553  Western  Pky.,  Louisville  12. 

Mrs.  O.  P.  Graham,  713  Maple  St.,  Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Marjorie  Hagemeyer,  2426  Hansdell  Ave.,  Louisville  4. 

W.  B.  Glore,  Jr.,  350  Maple  St.,  Danville. 

James  William  Hancock,  R.  R.  1,  Madisonville. 

Mrs.  D.  P.  Hall,  2023  Tyler  Lane,  Louisville  5. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Hall,  2515  Lakeside  Dr.,  Louisville  5. 

Mrs.  Paul  Hansen,  3110  Eagle  Pass,  Louisville  13. 

Sabra  Hansen,  3110  Eagle  Pass,  Louisville  13. 

Howard  Hardaway,  4625  Southern  Parkway,  Louisville  8. 
Frederick  C.  Hardy,  133  N.  Central  St.,  Somerset. 

Rodney  Hayes,  2626  Hale  Ave.,  Louisville  11. 

Lee  R.  Herndon,  1533  Burgie  Place,  Elizabethton,  Tenn. 

Thomas  Hoagland,  Camp  Taylor. 

Ann  Hoblitzell,  2340  Dundee  Road,  Louisville.  2 
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Mrs.  Dorothy  Hobson,  1309  N.  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Apt.  3, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Sisk  Holt,  307  S.  Broadway,  Providence. 

Louise  Isfort,  1402  Cherokee  Rd.,  Louisville. 

Walton  Jackson,  Speed,  Indiana. 

Mrs.  Wilbur  H.  Japs,  2215  Walterdale  Tr.,  Louisville  5. 

Wilbur  H.  Japs,  2215  Walterdale  Tr.,  Louisville  5. 

Mrs.  Finley  Jones,  808  N.  Green  St.,  Ky.  Mansions,  Henderson. 
Emerson  Kemsies,  102  Farragut  Rd.,  Greenhills  18,  Ohio. 

Carl  F.  Kerbel,  621  Harrison  Ave.,  Louisville  8. 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Key,  Buena  Vista,  Virginia. 

Kathleen  Key,  1618  Main  St.,  Murray. 

Georgia  B.  Kilvington,  1321  S.  28th  St.,  Louisville  11. 

Virgil  D.  King,  833  Xenia  Ave.,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

Hazel  Kinslow,  728  S.  39th  St.,  Louisville  11. 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Kirkpatrick,  Forestry  Dept.,  Purdue  U.,  Lafayette, 

Ind. 

Doris  Kline,  415  Wallace  Ave.,  Louisville  7. 

Margaret  R.  Knox,  4030  Park  Ave.,  Indianapolis  5. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Konz,  1207  Audubon  Parkway,  Louisville  13. 

Ercel  Kozee,  Willard. 

Dr.  L.  Y.  Lancaster,  930  Nutwood,  Bowling  Green. 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Laskey,  Graybar  Lane,  Nashville  4,  Term. 

John  B.  Lewis,  R.  F.  D.,  Box  36,  Brodna,  Va. 

Henrietta  Link,  175  N.  Jane  St.,  Louisville  6. 

Freda  Lips,  2501  Garland  Ave.,  Louisville  11. 

Dr.  Fred  W.  Loetscher,  Jr.,  143  N.  Third  St.,  Danville. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Lovell,  28  Winter  St.,  Sanford,  Maine. 

Mrs.  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  3011  Meade  Ave.,  Louisville  13. 

Dr.  Marvin  A.  Lucas,  5814  Southland  Boulevard,  Louisville  8. 
Beatrice  Lusby,  General  Hospital,  Louisville  2. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  McAmis,  512  N.  26th  St.,  Louisville  12. 

Mrs.  John  H.  McChord,  2204  Village  Dr.,  Louisville  5. 

Pattie  L.  McCormack,  2230  Kaelin  Ave.,  Louisville. 

Ann  Macke,  1710  Tyler  Pky.,  Louisville. 

Mrs.  Dee  McMillan,  Route  6,  Box  64,  Louisville. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Maness,  101  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Mapother,  Sr.,  304  Cannons  Lane,  Louisville  6. 

Charles  F.  Marks,  305  N.  Bancroft  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Esther  Mason,  2523  Montgomery  St.,  Louisville  12. 

H.  W.  Mattmiller,  2315  Bolling  Ave.,  Louisville  10. 

Mrs.  John  Mayer,  103  S.  Miller  St.,  Cynthiana. 

John  Mayer,  103  S.  Miller  St.,  Cynthiana. 

Harold  Mayfield,  2557  Portsmouth  Ave.,  Toledo  12,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Marshall  Mellor,  3112  Oriole  Rd.,  Louisville  13. 

Robert  M.  Mengel,  % A.  D.  Allen,  Glenview. 

Dr.  Austin  R.  Middleton,  Univ.  of  Louisville,  Biol.  Dept., 
Louisville  8. 

Mrs.  George  Bruce  Miller,  262  Houston  Ave.,  Paris. 

Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  Ridge  Road,  Anchorage. 

Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  Ridge  Road,  Anchorage. 

Charles  K.  Morrell,  119  East  Maxwell  St.,  Lexington  8. 

Howard  C.  Mitchell,  4435  S.  Third  St.,  Louisville  8. 

Harry  C.  Monk,  406  Avoca  St.,  Nashville  5,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Walter  Lee  Moore,  Route  1,  Coral  Ridge. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Morrison,  1393  S.  Third  St,  Louisville  8. 

John  S.  Morse,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Benton. 

Mrs.  Nelson  Nuckols,  708  N.  Race  St.,  Glasgow. 
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Humphrey  A.  Olsen,  Perkinston  Junior  College,  Perkinston,  Miss. 
Louis  Overly,  1011  Whitney  Ave.,  Louisville. 

Kenneth  R.  Park,  404  N.  41st  St.,  Louisville. 

Kenneth  R.  Patterson,  3103  Eagle  Pass,  Louisville  13. 

Edith  Pearson,  728  S.  39th  St.,  Louisville  11. 

Dorothy  Peil,  2064  Sherwood  Ave.,  Louisville  5. 

Helen  Peil,  2064  Sherwood  Ave.,  Louisville  5. 

William  Pennebaker,  Eastern  High  School,  1128  E.  Broadway, 
Louisville. 

Dr.  Olin  S.  Pettinggill,  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn. 
Emma  G.  Pferrer,  2640  Dundee  Road,  Louisville  5. 

Robert  A.  Pierce,  Barlow,  Mississippi. 

Paul  Powell,  323  Belvar,  Louisville  6. 

Kent  H.  Previette,  2220  Highland  Ave.,  Louisville  4. 

W.  P.  Rhoads,  728  N.  Main  St.,  Henderson. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Reister,  Beuchel. 

Mrs.  Coalter  Richard,  5019  Southside  Dr.,  Louisville  8. 

Coalter  Richard,  5019  Southside  Dr.,  Louisville  8. 

Howard  Rollin,  Route  1,  Weldona,  Colorado. 

Mattee  Salee,  238  N.  Third  St.,  Danville. 

Ellen  A.  Sanders,  Campbellsville. 

Dr.  Elwood  Sanders,  920  Francis  Bldg.,  Louisville  2. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Schindler,  2106  Kenilworth  Court,  Louisville  5. 

Mrs.  Fred  Schneider,  2207  Alta  Ave.,  Louisville  5. 

Dr.  Anna  A.  Schnieb,  Eastern  State  College,  Richmond. 

Carl  J.  Schott,  1316  Story  Ave.,  Louisville  6. 

Mrs.  Sue  Wyatt  Semple,  900  Princeton  St.,  Providence. 

Mrs.  Walter  H.  Shackleton,  Route  1,  Box  76 A,  Prospect. 

Mrs.  Francis  P.  Shannon,  504  W.  Ormsby,  Louisville  3. 

Francis  P.  Shannon,  504  W.  Ormsby,  Louisville  3. 

Mrs.  G.  Norton  Sharpe,  174  East  Maxwell  St.,  Lexington  8. 

G.  Norton  Sharpe,  174  East  Maxwell  St.,  Lexington  8. 

Mrs.  Walter  D.  Short,  Horse  Cave. 

Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Simpson,  203  E.  Fourth  St.,  Lexington. 

Mabel  Slack,  1004  Everett  Ave.,  Louisville  4. 

Jerry  Smith,  673  Cecil  Ave.,  Louisville. 

Virginia  Smith,  R.  1,  Henderson. 

Mrs.  Torrens  A.  Smith,  2914  Riedling  Dr.,  Louisville  6. 

Capt.  R.  C.  Soaper,  Henderson. 

Mrs.  Fred  W.  Stamm,  2118  Lakeside  Dr.,  Louisville  5. 

Fred  W.  Stamm,  2118  Lakeside  Dr.,  Louisville  5. 

Dr.  Russell  Starr,  Howard  Clinic,  Glasgow. 

Robert  Steilberg,  555  Sunset  Rd.,  Louisville  6. 

Dorothy  Sternberg,  531  W.  Hill  St.,  Louisville  8. 

Dr.  R.  B.  Stevens,  Botany  Dept.,  U.  of  Term.,  Knoxville. 

Mrs.  Elsie  P.  Stewart,  2064  Sherwood,  Louisville. 

Charles  Strull,  2100  Murray  Ave.,  Louisville  5. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Strull,  1113  S.  Third  St.,  Louisville  3. 

Joseph  N.  Suitor,  Jr.,  Miilersburg. 

Don  Summerfield,  Route  2,  Box  4,  Valley  Station. 

Dr.  George  M.  Sutton,  U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Mrs.  William  Biggs  Tabler,  2923  Riedling  Dr.,  Louisville  6. 

Mrs.  Kyle  Taylor,  Glasgow. 

Mrs.  S.  Chas.  Thacher,  2918  Brownsboro  Rd.,  Louisville  6. 

Mrs.  Lily  Fay  Thomas,  1314  Everett  Ave.,  Louisville  4. 

Jewell  Thompson,  352  W.  Broadway,  Madisonville. 

Arthur  Unglaub,  1181  E.  Broadway,  Louisville  4. 

Dr.  C.  Alex  Van  Arsdall,  1024  Beaumont  Ave.,  Harrodsburg. 
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Fred  Wolk,  107  Esplanade  Ave.,  Louisville. 

Mrs.  Leo  Wolkow,  2114  Bonneycastle  Ave.,  Louisville  5. 

Leo  Wolkow,  2114  Bonneycastle  Ave.,  Louisville  5. 

J.  Hardin  Ward,  1929  Spring  Dr.,  Louisville  5. 

Dr.  Harvey  Webster,  3815  Warner  Ave.,  St.  Matthews, 

Louisville  7. 

Mrs.  Harry  M.  Weeter,  1795  Yale  Drive,  Louisville  5. 

Thelma  Westphal,  4038  Taylor  Blvd.,  Louisville  8. 

Francis  Winstandley,  815  Vincennes  St.,  New  Albany,  Ind. 
Virginia  Winstandley,  815  Vincennes  St.,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

Dr.  Mary  E.  Wharton,  Georgetown  College,  Georgetown. 

Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Woerner,  1207  S.  First  St.,  Louisville  3. 

Chas.  A.  Woerner,  1207  S.  First  St.,  Louisville  3. 

Grace  Wyatt,  Murray  State  College,  Murray. 

Charles  S.  Yentsch,  4518  Varble,  Louisville. 

James  B.  Young,  514  Dover  Rd.,  Louisville  6. 

Mrs.  Henry  Zimmer,  R.  R.  6,  Box  499,  Hikes  Lane,  Louisville. 
Henry  Zimmer,  R.  R.  6,  Box  499,  Hikes  Lane,  Louisville. 

LIBRARIES  AND  INSTITUTIONS 
Louisville  Free  Public  Library,  301  Library  Place,  Louisville  3. 
The  Library,  Berea  College,  Berea, 

The  Library,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  79th  St.  and 
Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 

The  Library,  Sue  Bennett  College,  London. 

The  Library,  Murray  State  College,  Murray. 

The  Library,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus  10,  Ohio. 

The  Library,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 

The  Library,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Room  2258A.  S.  Interior 
Bldg.,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Library  Extension  Division,  Dept,  of  Library  and  Archieves, 
Frankfort. 

Library,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C, 

The  Library,  Eastern  State  College,  Richmond. 

Library,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 


PLEASE  PAY  YOUR  1950  DUES.  Pity  the  poor  treasurer,  Mrs. 
S.  Charles  Thacher,  2918  Brownsboro  Road,  Louisville.  Lighten  her 
load  by  sending  in  your  dues  promptly.  Beckham  members  pay  dues 
to  your  chapter  treasurer,  Mrs.  William  B.  Tabler,  2914  Riedling  Dr., 
Louisville.  The  Society  cannot  afford  to  send  the  WARBLER  to 
members  in  arrears.  If  you  do  not  plan  to  continue  your  member- 
ship, please  send  in  your  resignation  promptly.  During  1949  we  have 
given  you  84  pages,  a new  record  for  the  WARBLER.  The  editors 
would  appreciate  comments  and  suggestions  for  the  coming  year. 
Please  send  them  any  observations  on  birds  which  you  have  made 
during  the  recent  year. 
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RUFFED  GROUSE  NESTING  SITES  ON  THE  LAUREL  DISTRICT 
CUMBERLAND  NATIONAL  FOREST 
By  Frederick  C.  Hardy,  Federal  Aid  Project  Leader 

During  the  nesting  seasons  of  1948  and  1949  the  writer 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  observations  on  nine  nesting 
sites  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  ( Bonasa  umbellus)  in  the  Laurel 
District  of  the  Cumberland  National  Forest.  Nests  were 
reported  by  mine  operators,  farmers,  or  employees  of  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  or  were  found  during  field  surveys  by 
personnel  of  Federal  Aid  Project  18-R,  Kentucky  Division 
of  Game  and  Fish.  Information  obtained  in  1949  is  a con- 
tribution from  the  Project. 

Published  data  on  ruffed  grouse  nesting  sites  in  Ken- 
tucky are  scarce  or  lacking.  Bump,  Darrow,  Edminster, 
and  Crissey  (1947)  summarized  cover  and  site  data  from 
1,270  New  York  nests  as  follows:  “Woodland  types  are 
strongly  favored  as  nesting  cover.  Of  these,  nests  are  most 
likely  to  be  found  in  second  growth  hardwoods ; least  likely 
to  be  placed  among  conifers.  Most  birds  are  reluctant  to 
nest  where  the  undergrowth  is  dense.  Grouse  prefer  to 
nest  at  the  base  of  a tree.  Slope,  degree,  or  aspect  does  not 
materially  influence  the  choice  of  a nesting  site.” 

The  study  area  lies  in  northern  McCreary  County  and 
southern  Pulaski  County  in  deeply  eroded  Cumberland 
Plateau  sandstone  formation.  Approximately  95  per  cent 
of  the  area  is  covered  by  mixed  forests  typical  of  the  region. 
Common  forest  cover  types  are:  Black  Oak-Scarlet  Oak, 
Yellow  Pine,  White  Oak,  Hemlock-Hardwoods,  Northern 
Hardwoods,  and  River  Birch-Sycamore.  The  area  is  drained 
by  Cave,  Beaver,  Mill,  and  Indian  Creeks,  all  of  which  are 
tributaries  of  the  Cumberland  River. 
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General  Location 

General  location  of  nests,  dates  of  observation,  and 
status  when  first  observed  are  as  follows : 


Nest 

Date  of 

Status 

No. 

Location 

Observations 

When  First 
Observed 

1 

2.75  Miles  N.E.  Green- 
wood, McCreary  Co. 

May  8— May  21,  1948 

Incubating 

2 

4 Miles  N.E.  Alpine, 
Pulaski  Co. 

May  22— June  13,  1948 

Incubating 

3 

1.5  Miles  N.  Sawyer, 
McCreary  Co. 

June  10,  1948 

Hatched 

4 

2.5  Miles  N.  Honeybee, 
McCreary  Co. 

May  2— May  10,  1949 

Incubating 

5 

5 Miles  N.E.  Green- 
wood, McCreary  Co. 

May  11— May  31,  1949 

Laying 

6 

4.5  Miles  N.E.  Green- 
wood, McCreary  Co. 

May  11— May  13,  1949 

Deserted 

7 

3.5  Miles  E.  Alpine, 
Pulaski  Co. 

May  19,  1949 

Robbed 

8 

5 Miles  N.E.  Green- 
wood, McCreary  Co. 

May  25,  1949 

Deserted 

9 

0.5  Miles  N.E.  Green- 
wood, McCreary  Co. 

May  27,  1949 

Hatched 

Immediate  Site 

Bases  of  trees,  under  fallen  treetops,  and  under  stumps 
were  the  three  sites  selected  for  nesting.  Six  of  the  nine 
nests  were  located  at  the  base  of  a tree.  Nests  1, 2,  and  8 were 
found  at  the  base  of  pine  trees  ( Pinus  echinata  and  P. 
virginiana) . Two  of  these  trees  were  10  inches  DBH  and  one 
was  6 inches.  Nests  8 and  5 were  at  the  base  of  white  oaks 
( Quercus  alba),  diameter  of  which  were  5 and  7 inches, 
respectively.  Site  6 was  at  the  base  of  a 6-inch  red  maple 
( Acer  rubrum) . Nests  4 and  7 were  located  under  recently- 
fallen  pine  treetops.  Nest  9 was  located  under  a hollowed 
pine  stump. 

The  nest  itself,  in  all  cases,  was  a shallow,  cup-shaped 
depression  in  the  existing  ground  material  of  pine  needles  or 
deciduous  leaves.  Inside  dimensions  of  Nest  1 were  as  fol- 
lows: Diameter  at  top,  7%  inches;  depth  in. center,  2% 
inches.  Other  nests  appeared  to  be  of  similar  size. 

Immediate  nest  cover,  in  all  cases,  was  sparse.  A de- 
gree of  overhead  protection  was  found  at  the  sites  under 
pine  tops  and  at  the  one  under  a stump.  At  Site  6 a hori- 
zontal section  of  a large  grapevine  grew  about  6 inches 
above  the  nest.  Front  cover  at  Sites  1,  2,  3,  and  4 was  re- 
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stricted  to  a few  strands  of  dead  Smilax  sp.  At  Site  5 a 
front  view  of  the  nest  was  slightly  obscured  by  one  holly 
( Ilex  opaca)  and  two  unidentified  sprouts  growing  at  the 
edge  of  the  nest.  Ferns  and  one  blueberry  (Va ccinium  sp.) 
partially  concealed  Nest  8 from  a front  approach.  A few 
maple  sprouts  growing  in  front  of  Nest  6 gave  only  nominal 
cover. 

Nests  5 and  6 were  loosely  covered  with  leaves  when 
discovered. 

All  nests,  with  the  exception  of  Sites  5 and  6,  faced 
areas  of  relatively  open  cover. 

Cover  Type 

Nests  were  found  in  second  growth  and  overgrown 
field  classes  of  forest  cover.  Sites  1 and  7 were  found  in 
the  pole  pine  type.  Site  2 was  located  in  a pine  stand  con- 
taining both  pole  and  log  size  trees.  The  second  growth 
mixed  type,  a mixture  of  pole  stage  pines  and  hardwoods, 
was  the  site  for  Nest  8.  The  mixed  upland  type,  containing 
pines  and  hardwoods  of  varying  ages,  was  the  site  for  Nests 
4 and  9.  The  overgrown  mixed  type  contained  one  nest, 
Number  3.  Second  growth  slope  hardwoods,  characterized 
chiefly  by  pole  stage  white  oak,  was  the  site  for  Nests  5 
and  6. 

Density  of  stocking  of  understory  species  was  recorded 
either  as  medium  or  light  at  all  sites.  Medium  density 
undergrowth  was  found  at  Sites  1,  3,  6,  7,  8,  and  9.  Light 
or  open  undergrowth  was  found  at  Sites  2,  4,  and  5. 

Degree  and  Aspect  of  Slope 

Degree  of  slope  at  nesting  sites  varied  between  level 
and  steep,  each  extreme  class  containing  one  site.  Six  of 
the  9 sites  (Numbers  1,  3,  4,  5,  7,  and  9)  were  located  on 
gentle  slopes.  Nest  8 was  found  on  a moderate  slope,  Nest 
2 was  on  comparatively  level  ground,  and  Nest  6 was  on  a 
steep  slope.  Of  the  8 sites  located  on  sloping  terrain,  4 
(Numbers  1,  3,  8,  and  9)  were  found  on  north  slopes,  3 
(Numbers  4,  5,  and  7)  on  east  slopes,  and  1 (Number  6) 
was  on  a west  slope. 

Land  Use 

Evidence  of  severe  land  use  in  the  past  was  found  at 
all  sites  except  Nest  9.  At  that  site  the  timber  stand  con- 
tained several  trees  between  10  and  20  inches  in  diameter. 
Timber  at  Sites  4,  6,  and  8 had  been  repeatedly  and  heavily 
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logged  during  the  past  50  years,  and  no  sizeable  trees  re- 
mained in  the  stand.  Sites  1,  2,  3,  5,  and  7 were  on  former 
crop  lands.  The  interval  since  last  cultivation  ranged  from 
approximately  20  years  in  the  case  of  Site  3 to  40  or  50 
years  at  Sites  1,  2,  5,  and  7. 

Logging  operations  were  in  progress  at  Sites  1,  4,  and 
7 at  the  time  of  discovery.  Such  activities  as  falling  trees 
and  snaking  logs  occurred  within  20  feet  of  the  incubating 
or  laying  hens.  Nest  2 was  within  100  feet  of  the  opening 
and  tipple  of  a truck  mine.  Loaded  trucks,  men,  and  mules 
regularly  passed  within  6 feet  of  the  nest  during  incubation. 
The  remaining  sites  were  not  regularly  associated  with 
human  activities. 


Summary 

1.  Nine  ruffed  grouse  nesting  sites  were  observed  in  1948 
and  1949. 

2.  Immediate  nest  sites  were  bases  of  trees,  under  fallen 
tree  tops,  and  under  a stump. 

3.  The  nests  were  shallow  depressions  in  the  existing 
ground  material. 

4.  Immediate  nest  cover,  in  all  cases,  was  sparse. 

5.  Sites  were  located  in  second  growth  and  overgrown 
forest  classes. 

6.  Pole  pine,  pole-log  pine,  mixed  upland,  second  growth 
mixed,  overgrown  mixed,  and  second  growth  slope  hard- 
woods were  cover  types  represented. 

7.  Six  of  the  9 nests  were  located  on  gentle  slopes,  1 on  a 
moderate  slope,  1 on  level  ground,  and  1 on  a steep  slope. 

8.  Four  of  8 nests  were  located  on  north  slopes,  3 were  on 
east  slopes,  and  1 was  on  a west  slope. 

9.  Evidence  of  past  severe  land  use,  either  cultivation  or 
logging,  was  found  at  8 sites. 

10.  Logging  or  mining  operations  were  in  progress  at  4 
sites  during  laying  or  incubation. 
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SEPTEMBER  NEST  OF  THE  YELLOW-BILLED  CUCKOO 

By  Ruth  M.  Mitchell,  4435  S.  Third  Street,  Louisville 

While  walking  in  the  woods  at  South  Park  Fishing  Club 
on  the  afternoon  of  September  11,  1949,  Bud  Mitchell 
flushed  a Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  ( Coccyzus  americanus)  from 
her  nest.  In  spite  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  nest 
contained  three  eggs.  Mr.  Howard  Mitchell  and  I visited 
the  spot  along  a woodland  path  later  in  the  day,  and  we  too 
flushed  an  incubating  bird  from  her  nest.  The  nest  was  in 
a very  picturesque  setting  about  six  feet  from  the  ground 
in  a mass  of  hazelnut  bushes,  young  sassafras  trees,  and  a 
dead  sapling.  Holding  them  together  was  a wild  grapevine, 
with  large  bunches  of  grapes  hanging  close  by  the  nest. 

The  nest  was  located  in  a wooded  section  composed 
chiefly  of  medium-sized  oaks,  a few  maples,  hickories,  dog- 
wood, and  redbud.  The  trees  were  moderately  spaced,  al- 
lowing enough  light  to  come  through  to  support  a luxuriant 
growth  of  small  shrubs  and  young  trees.  This  section  had 
been  burned  over  a few  years  ago ; so  only  mature  trees  and 
young  undergrowth  covered  the  land. 

On  September  16  I returned  with  Harvey  Lovell  to 
check  the  progress  of  this  late  nest.  An  incubating  bird 
flushed  when  we  had  walked  to  within  ten  feet  of  the  nest. 
We  took  two  pictures  of  the  nest  and  eggs  and  then  left 
immediately.  The  temperature  was  60  degrees  at  noon 
that  day,  and  the  nights  had  been  unseasonably  cold,  with 
temperatures  as  low  as  48  to  56  degrees. 

On  September  18,  the  temperature  was  85  degrees  at 
noon,  although  the  nights  continued  to  be  cool.  We  did  not 
find  any  sign  of  the  cuckoo,  and  the  eggs  were  cool. 

On  September  20  we  again  returned  to  view  the  nest, 
and  this  time  we  were  certain  that  the  nest  was  deserted. 
The  eggs  were  cold,  and  one  had  been  punctured.  We 
examined  this  egg  and  found  that  the  embryo  was  very 
tiny.  The  eggs  must  either  have  been  laid  close  to  the  date 
we  first  discovered  the  nest,  or  else  the  cold  weather  had 
chilled  them  soon  after  laying,  and  the  cuckoo  had  been 
incubating  addled  eggs  perhaps  for  several  weeks. 

On  examining  the  nest  more  carefully,  we  found  it  set 
on  twigs  loosely  woven  together.  It  seemed  each  twig  had 
an  angle  or  fork  in  it,  and  the  twigs  were  mostly  oak.  On 
fop  of  this  framework,  there  was  a layer  of  dried  seed  tops, 
and  on  top  of  this  there  was  a padding  of  closely  woven 
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leaf  petioles  and  leaf  skeletons.  The  leaves  had  been  eaten 
by  caterpillars,  and  the  cuckoo  had  used  the  petioles  and  the 
veins  for  the  nest.  Inside  the  nest  were  a few  pine  needles 
and  some  white  feathers. 

Brecher  (1945)  has  described  a nest  which  he  found 
on  August  20  and  has  given  an  extensive  summary  of  other 
late  nestings.  Hancock  (1947)  reported  an  occupied  nest 
on  August  25  at  Madisonville.  The  present  nest,  therefore, 
appears  to  be  a much  later  record  than  any  previously  re- 
ported from  the  state. 

It  hardly  seems  probable  that  our  visits  to  the  nest 
caused  the  cuckoo  to  desert.  In  view  of  the  cold  nights  and 
the  shortening  days  of  the  fall  season,  it  seems  more  prob- 
able that  the  impulse  to  migrate  asserted  itself,  and  the 
parent  or  parents  (we  saw  only  one  cuckoo)  left  for  the 
south.  Pettingill  (1946)  describes  an  interesting  case  of 
nest  desertion  in  Saskatchewan  by  a Barn  Swallow.  On 
September  24  a nest  contained  live  young,  but  two  days 
later  it  contained  one  dead  nearly  fledged  young,  and  all 
Barn  Swallows  had  apparently  started  their  southward 
migration. 
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A HERON  ROOKERY  AT  THE  FALLS  OF  THE  OHIO 

By  Jerry  R.  Smith,  673  Cecil  Avenue,  Louisville 

On  July  8,  1949,  I made  a trip  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Bob  Steilberg  had  told  me  that  twice  that  spring  he  had 
seen  American  Egrets  ( Casmerodius  albus)  at  the  Falls, 
and  I thought  they  might  be  nesting  on  the  island  under  the 
dam.  The  Falls  being  low  enough  to  permit  it,  I waded 
across.  On  the  way  I saw  several  Spotted  Sandpipers 
( Actitis  macularia)  and  numerous  killdeer  (Charadrius 
vociferus) . Black-crowned  Night  Herons  ( Nycticorax 
nycticorax)  were  feeding  in  large  numbers,  and  I also 
spotted  three  Egrets. 
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Upon  reaching  the  island,  the  first  indication  I had 
that  birds  were  nesting  there  was  a noise  which  sounded 
very  much  like  a dog  fight.  I pushed  my  way  through  the 
undergrowth  and  found  myself  at  one  end  of  a heron 
rookery.  This  island  is  a sand  bar  about  two  hundred  yards 
long  and  fifty  yards  wide.  The  trees  are  willow  and  poplar 
exclusively.  There  is  considerable  undergrowth,  especially 
near  the  edges.  It  is  situated  directly  under  the  dam,  near 
the  west  end  of  the  Falls,  and  is  well  above  the  usual  sum- 
mer water  level.  The  rookery  itself  occupied  the  central 
portion  of  the  island,  being  kbout  one  hundred  yards  long 
and  twenty-five  yards  wide. 

The  predominant  bird  of  the  colony  was  the  Black- 
crowned  Night  Heron.  I estimated  that  there  were  two 
hundred  and  fifty  nests  of  this  bird.  Burt  Monroe,  Sr.,  tells 
me  that  he  went  behind  the  island  in  a boat  after  the  leaves 
had  been  shed  and  estimated  that  there  were  two  hundred 
nests.  However,  I believe  that  many  of  the  lower  nests 
have  been  washed  out  by  high  water.  The  young  were  in 
all  stages  of  development.  One  nest  I examined  contained 
an  egg  and  a newly  hatched  young,  and  there  were  several 
large  young  flying  about.  The  majority  seemed  to  be  about 
half  grown  but  with  the  body  feathers  well  developed. 
When  disturbed,  the  young  were  much  given  to  regurgitat- 
ing partly  digested  fish.  They  also  walked  out  of  their  nest 
and  up  the  branch  they  were  on.  The  number  of  young  per 
nest  varied  from  one  to  three,  two  being  the  usual  number. 

Bent  (1926),  describing  a rookery  of  Night  Herons  in 
Massachusetts,  says,  “The  nests  in  this  rookery  vary  greatly 
in  size,  stability,  and  composition.”  Although  the  composi- 
tion of  the  nests  in  this  rookery  was  fairly  constant,  being 
chiefly  sticks  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  with 
very  little  lining,  some  of  the  nests  were  so  small  and  crude- 
ly built  that  I thought  they  must  surely  be  nests  of  the 
Green  Heron  until  I saw  the  familiar  brown-spotted  young 
perched  on  a nearby  limb.  Others  were  fairly  large,  sturdy, 
well-built  nests.  They  varied  in  height  from  six  to  thirty 
feet.  Most  trees  contained  two  or  three  nests. 

I found  one  nest  of  the  Green  Heron  ( Butorides 
virescens)  containing  five  downy  young.  It  was  removed 
a little  way  from  the  other  nests.  While  the  Night  Herons 
were  content  to  leave  their  nests  with  a protesting  quawk, 
the  Green  Heron  stayed  to  fuss.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron  ( Nyctanassa  violacea)  was 
nesting  there  also.  I saw  an  adult  fly  into  the  rookery.  I 
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found  it  sitting  in  a tree  containing  two  nests.  After  watch- 
ing it  for  a while,  I flushed  it.  Instead  of  leaving  the 
rookery  it  moved  to  an  adjoining  tree.  I flushed  it  again, 
and  still  it  did  not  leave  this  area.  Although  I did  not  find 
its  nest,  its  actions  convinced  me  that  it  was  nesting.  This 
species  was  first  observed  in  the  Louisville  area  May  24, 
1948,  and  again  May  1,  8,  and  21,  1949  (Steilberg  1949). 
Griscom  (1949)  says  of  this  bird,  “Breeding  range  extended 
from  South  Carolina,  north  to  Long  Island,  New  York,  and 
erratically  to  eastern  Massachusetts.” 

These  herons  are  apparently  the  ones  which  were  driven 
from  Six  Mile  Island  by  continuous  persecution.  There  was 
no  sign  of  the  birds  being  bothered  on  the  Falls,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  return  this  year.  The  location  is 
ideal,  with  good  feeding  grounds  at  hand,  and  if  the  birds 
return  and  are  not  molested,  I see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  do  well.  I did  not  have  time  to  cover  the  rookery 
well,  and  so  I do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  Egrets  nested 
there.  I returned  twice,  intending  to  check  more  closely, 
but  the  Falls  were  too  high  to  cross. 
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MID-WINTER  BIRD  COUNT 
1949-50 


Edited  by  Gordon  Wilson 

1949  CHRISTMAS  BIRD  COUNT 

The  count  of  82  species  by  the  Kentucky  Lake — Kentucky  Wood- 
lands— Murray  group  sets  a new  inland  record  for  this  part  of  the 
country.  Yet  their  list  includes  very  few  unusual  species,  although 
Such  birds  as  the  Canada  Goose,  Blue  Goose,  Red-breasted  Merganser, 
Pigeon  Hawk,  Brown  Thrasher,  and  Pipit  are  rarely  reported  from 
Kentucky  in  winter.  The  unusually  mild  winter  may  be  partly 
responsible  for  some  of  these.  The  rather  large  number  Of  Mourning 
Doves  on  some  of  the  counts  is  of  interest  in  view  of  the  heavy  toll 
taken  during  the  open  season.  Red-headed  Woodpeckers  and  Red- 
breasted  Nuthatches  appear  in  much  better  numbers  than  usual.  The* 
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crop  of  beechnuts  was  much  above  normal  in  1949;  that  may  help  to 
account  for  the  increase  of  these  two  species.  The  Cedar  Waxwing 
continues  to  be  erratic,  occurring  abundantly  in  some  sections  of  the 
state  but  being  entirely  absent  in  others.  The  Bewick’s  Wren  con- 
tinues to  winter  regularly  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  but  con- 
tinues absent  from  other  areas.  The  editors  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  eliminating  the  name  of  House  Wren  from  two  lists.  This  species 
is  rather  hard  to  identify  in  winter  and  closely  resembles  the  Winter 
Wren.  In  addition,  a large  number  of  Christmas  Counts  that  have 
been  examined  show  that  its  normal  range  is  limited  in  winter  to 
Florida,  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  perhaps  the  Atlantic  coastal  region  of 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  The  editors  wish  to  thank  the  many 
people  who  have  participated  in  this  year’s  count.  In  many  ways 
it  has  been  the  most  satisfactory  census  we  have  ever  taken  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

KENTUCKY  LAKE — (From  Kentucky  Dam  southward  to  New 
Concord,  westward  to  three  miles  west  of  Murray,  eastward  across 
Kentucky  Woodlands  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  Cumberland  River; 
open  water  30%,  field  border  40%,  lowland  woods  15%,  upland  woods 
4%,  shore  line  10%,  urban  1%). — Dec.  27;  6:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M. 
Partly  cloudy;  temp.  56  to  46;  wind  N.W.,  1-12  m.  p.  h.;  ground  very 
wet.  Thirteen  observers  in  seven  parties.  Total  hours,  55  (46  on 
foot,  6 in  motor  boat,  3 in  car) ; total  miles,  146  (37  on  foot,  37  in 
motor  boat,  72  in  car).  Total,  82  species,  about  15,740  individuals. 
—TOM  BUTLER,  EUGENE  CYPERT,  MARY  LOUISE  CYPERT, 
JOHN  DELIME,  MARY  AGNES  DELIME,  GROVER  ELGAN,  REX 
HOLLAND,  C.  W.  KEMPER,  KATHLEEN  KEY,  JOHN  MORSE, 
A.  M.  WOLFSON,  MARY  ANN  WOLFSON,  NANCY  WOLFSON. 

MARION — (Marion,  Ohio  River  bottoms,  fields,  woods  and 
swamps).  Dec.  25;  all  day.  Cloudy;  temp.  44  at  highest.  Observers 
in  two  parties.  Total,  60  species,  12,300  individuals. — C.  L.  FRAZER, 
DR.  T.  ATCHISON  FRAZER,  and  DOUGLAS  TRAVIS. 

MADISONVILLE — (W.  W.  Hancock  Farm,  five  lakes  at  Madison- 
ville  and  Earlington,  Brown  and  Hewlett  roads,  and  cattail  marsh; 
open  fields  40%,  deciduous  woods  and  thickets  25%,  lake  shores  25%, 
cattail  marsh  10%).  Dec.  29;  6:45  A.  M.  to  5:15  P.  M.  Clear;  wind 
S.W.  1-7  m.  p,  h.;  temp.  25  to  60.  Total  hours,  lO1/^;  total  miles,  27 
(7  on  foot,  20  by  car).  Total,  44  species,  1,238  individuals. — JAMES 
W.  HANCOCK. 

PROVIDENCE — Webster,  Hopkins,  and  Crittenden  Counties;  John 
Norwood,  Frazer  Brothers,  and  Will  King  Farms;  woods,  fields, 
streets,  fencerows,  gardens,  backwater,  creek  and  river  banks;  Ky. 
120  from  Providence  to  Dalton  Road,  Ky.  70;  Ky.  120  to  Tradewater 
River;  Ky.  85  to  Clay;  U.  S.  41  and  Ky.  270  to  Lisman).  Dec.  29; 
6:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.  Clear;  temp.  28-64.  Three  observers: 
Gilchrist  alone,  Semple  and  Holt  together  part  time.  Total  hours,  30; 
total  miles,  65  (5  on  foot,  60  by  car).  Total,  58  species,  4,413  indi- 
viduals.—SUSIE  HOLDMAN  GILCHRIST,  MABEL  SISK  HOLT,  and 
SUE  WYATT  SEMPLE  (Tabulator). 

PENNYRILE  STATE  PARK — (Deciduous  and  pine  woods  and 
fields  within  the  park  area,  Pennyrile  Lake,  and  adjoining  farmlands. 
Deciduous  woods  and  thickets  25%,  pine  woods  25%,  open  fields  in 
park  25%,  farm  lands  15%,  lake  shore  10%).  Dec.  22;  6:45  A.  M.  to 
3:45  P.  M.  Heavy  overcast;  wind  N.W.,  19-24  m.  p.  h.;  temp.  46  to 
31.  Total  hours,  9;  total  miles,  12  (8  on  foot,  4 by  car).  The  Red- 
breasted Nuthatch  seems  to  have  increased  here  slightly.  More  were 
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MH>- WINTER  BIRD 
COUNT  1949-*50 

Kentucky  Lake 

Marion 

Madisonville 

Providence 

Pennyrile  S,  P. 

Bowling  Green 

Mammoth  Cave 

Otter  Creek  P. 

Louisville 

£ 

> 

§ 

a 

Willard 

Berea 

No.  of  Species 

82 

60 

44 

54 

37 

56 

40 

42 

69 

31 

17 

24 

No.  of  Species  for  Period 

82 

60 

52 

58 

37 

62 

40 

42 

76 

31 

17 

31 

No.  of  Individuals 

15740 

12300 

1238 

4413 

408 

6881 

612 

1138 

4103 

1198 

150 

303 

No.  of  Observers 

13 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

4 

9 

31 

4 

1 

1 

Common  Loon 

1 

Homed  Grebe 

1 

Pied-billed  Grebe 

4 

1 

3 

1 

4 

Double-cr.  Cormorant 

10 

Great  Blue  Heron 

7 

2 

1 

Canada  Goose 

1838 

7 

* 

Blue  Goose 

3 

Mallard 

4680 

6000 

3 

30 

7 

216 

Black  Duck 

2300 

5000 

* 

7 

200 

Gadwall 

76 

* 

Baldpate 

108 

1 

Pintail 

7 

Green-winged  Teal 

1 

1 

Shoveller 

1 

Wood  Duck 

15 

4 

Redhead 

1 

1 

Ring-necked  Duck 

48 

2 

72 

2 

Canvas-back 

1 

3 

10 

Greater  Scaup  Duck 

6 

* 

Lesser  Scaup  Duck 

14 

8 

* 

1 

154 

Am.  Golden-eye 

69 

1 

Buffle-head 

5 

8 

Old-squaw 

1 

Ruddy  Duck 

1 

Hooded  Merganser 

510 

2 

4 

Am.  Merganser 

25 

2 

11 

Red-breasted  Merganser 

20 

Turkey  Vulture 

18 

5 

12 

6 

48 

3 

2 

& 

Black  Vulture 

10 

2 

3 

5 

24 

1 

Goshawk 

* 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk 

1 

Cooper’s  Hawk 

2 

* 

2 

2 

1 

3 

Red-tailed  Hawk 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

Red-shouldered  Hawk 

6 

3 

*1* 

13 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Rough-legged  Hawk 

1 

* 

1 

1 

Bald  Eagle 

9 

* 

Marsh  Hawk 

3 

2 

1 

2 

5 

1 

Osprey 

1 

Pigeon  Hawk 

1 

Sparrow  Hawk 

4 

1 

3 

9 

1 

22 

16 

3 

Ruffed  Grouse 

1 

Bob-white 

25 

40 

7 

2 

24 

10 

1 

Wild  Turkey 

5 

Am.  Coot 

2 

Killdeer 

6 

4 

* 

26 

8 

4 

8 

Wilson’s  Snipe 

2 

7 

3 

Glaucous  Gull 

* 

Herring  Gull 

65 

17 

* 

21 

Ring-billed  Gull 

3500 

100 

Bonaparte’s  Gull 

1 

Rock  Dove 

13 

3 

47 

* 

14 

Mourning  Dove 

120 

57 

29 

56 

43 

8 

44 

37 

Screech  Owl 

1 

* 

1 

1950 
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MID-WINTER  BIRD 
count  i949-’so 

Kentucky  Lake 

Marion 

Madisonville 

Providence 

Pennyrile  S.  P4 

Eowling  Green 

Mammoth  Cave 

Otter  Creek  P. 

Louisville 

Danville 

Willard 

Berea 

Horned  Owl 

1 

1| 

Barred  Owl 

1 

2 

* 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Short- eared  Owl 

1 

2 

I 

Belted  Kingfisher 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

Flicker 

12 

2 

17 

24 

81 

34 

5 

19 

30 

1 

* 

Pileated  Woodpecker 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 2 

10 

4| 

3 

4 

Red-bellied  Woodpecker 

24 

5 

4 

12 

1 3 

15 

2 

1 8 

19 

* 

Red-headed  Woodpecker 

4 

13 

56 

10 

1 

6 

* 

Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker 

1 

2 

2 

8 

1| 

1 1 

5 

1 

Hairy  Woodpecker 

1 

* 

81 

6 

1| 

1 

7 

1 

4 

Downy  Woodpecker 

13 

2 

7| 

lOj 

6 

22 

4! 

28 

24 

6 

Phoebe 

I 

1 

2| 

1 

1 

Horned  Lark 

4 

7 

20 

1 

43| 

3| 

32 

Blue  Jay 

34 

6 

20! 

58 

-2 

! 31) 

10| 

30 

88 

I' 

7 

Crow 

101 

162 

101 1000 

1713100! 

12) 

77 

714 

! 160 

1 

7 

Carolina  Chickadee 

79 

17 

19 

| 35 

21 

I 66 

1 19| 

101 

104 

| 39 

8 

9 

Tufted  Titmouse 

63 

22 

17 

24 

13 

1 481 

9 

[ 38 

51 

1 21 

8 

4 

White-breasted  Nuthatch 

7 

1 

2 

1 

1 5 

1| 

8 

1 11 

1 

1 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch 

1 

5| 

1 7 

1| 

3 

1 

1 

Brown  Creeper 

5 

1 

1 

1 101 

41 

14 

I 11' 

1 3 

Winter  Wren 

1 

2 

* 

1 

! 

4| 

2 

1 

1 1l 

1 

Bewick’s  Wren 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 11 

Carolina  Wren  I 

12| 

5| 

201 

14! 

11 

26| 

4! 

25 

| 34! 

4 

3 

2 

Short-billed  Marsh  Wren  | 

! 

1 

1 1 

r 

1 ■ 

I ' -I 

1 

1 

1 

Mockingbird 

!5| 

4| 

13 1 

27 1 

3| 

16| 

1| 

11 

39 

1-  8 

3 

Brown  Thrasher 

2 ] 

1 

I 

1 

1 : 

1 

Robin 

148| 

3| 

351 

22 

1 34| 

79! 

1811 

197 

| 291 

2 

3 

Hermit  Thrush 

31 

1 1 

1 

I 5| 

I 4 

8 

1 * 

1 

Bluebird 

74 

13 

14 

39 

3 

1 54| 

49| 

25 

| 33 

26 

14 

6 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet 

12 

*1 

12 

21 

71 

13 

17 

! 

3 

5 

Ruby- crowned  Kinglet 

! 

*1 

1 

1 2 

1 3 

Am.  Pipit 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

Cedar  Waxwing 

14 1 

10 

5 

1 1 

I7! 

1 

82 

! 

Migrant  Shrike 

3 

I 9 

1 

4 

1 2 

1 

Starling 

259 

560 

210 

'1500 

I 1412225! 

1 869 

| 665 

62 

Myrtle  Warbler 

1 ' - 

! 4 

1 2 

! l 

1 10 

1 11 

20 

1 4' 

I 

1 

Palm  Warbler. 

1 

1 * 

I 

2 

I 

* 

1 

English  Sparrow; 

90 

75! 

106 

1 450 

1 31 

62 

2 

5 

179 

105 

12 

66 

E.  Meadow  Lark 

27 

4 

| 59 

| 154 

1 1 

134 

5 

13 

25 

20 

Red-wing 

520 

131 

175 

Rusty  Blackbird 

2! 

79 

Crackle 

6| 

1 

Brown-headed  Cowbird 

50 

I . 

1 200 

1 

❖ 

Cardinal 

125 

39 

38 

| 101 

| 32 

142 

25 

48 

293 

41 

11 

2 

Purple  Finch 

16 

8j 

| 23 

16 

1 10 

14 

36 

* 

Goldfinch 

38 

16 

| 25 

| 98 

| 12 

| 95 

6 

89 

49 

12 

24 

E.  Towhee 

42 

12 

1 28 

17 

1 4 

| 38 

1 

16 

75 

3 

Savannah  Sparrow 

1 

1 87 

7 

Slate-colored  Junco 

231 

36 

| 108 

| 112 

1 77 

101 

158 

255 

22 

5 

15 

Tree  Sparrow 

| 28 

| 25 

1 

i 8 

1 

1 13 

1 24 

Chipping  Sparrow 

1 

1 1 

1 1 

Field  Sparrow 

| 45 

8 

| 54 

1 7 

1 14 

| 44 

11 

3 

1 21 

1 

12 

30 

White-crowned  Sparrow 

1 7 

2 

I 2 

| 59 

| 115 

1 1 

I 16 

9 

White-throated  Sparrow 

] 48 

2 

12 

| 33 

10 

! 101 

8 

1 1 

I 39 

5 

Fox  Sparrow 

1 2 

2 

1 7 

I 3 

Swamp  Sparrow 

| 45 

1 

20 

1 2 

4 

7 

4 

1 14 

I 13 

Song  Sparrow 

| 52 

12 

37 

| 23 

9 

72 

13 

1 14 

| 150 

22 

13 

11 

12 
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recorded,  than  on  my  previous  Pennyrile  counts.  Total,  37  species, 
408  individuals.— JAMES  W.  HANCOCK. 

BOWLING  GREEN — (Chaney,  McElroy,  Schneider  Farms;  Mouth 
of  Gasper  area;  open  farmland  25%,  woods  and  thickets  50%,  stream 
banks  25%).  Dec.  24;  6:30  A.  M.  to  4:45  P.  M.  Clear;  wind  W.,  1-7 
m.  p.  h.;  temp.  20-48.  Three  observers  in  two  parties.  Total  hours, 
19^,  on  foot;  total  miles,  14.  The  Red-breasted  Nuthatch  and  the 
Palm  Warbler  appear  for  the  first  time  on  our  count,  though  both 
have  been  found  in  winter  in  this  area. — L.  Y.  LANCASTER,  C.  L. 
TAYLOR,  and  GORDON  WILSON  (Western  State  College). 

MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  (Central  area;  Sloan’s 
Crossing,  Katy  Pace  Valley,  Chaumont;  woods  65%;  along  stream 
banks  10%,  old  fields  25%).  Dec.  21;  6:45  A.  M.  to  4:45  P.  M. 
Cloudy,  threatening  most  of  day;  wind  W.,  8-12  m.  p.  h.,  with  brisker 
gusts;  temp.  54-65;  ground  very  wet  from  recent  heavy  rains.  Four 
observers  in  two  parties.  Total  hours,  20,  on  foot;  total  miles,  15. 
Nearly  all  species  were  scarce  and  very  hard  to  find.  The  unusual 
event  of  the  day  was  finding  so  many  vultures.  One  of  the  parties 
counted  38  Turkey  Vultures  in  a single  group.  The  Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker  was  seen  just  outside  the  headquarters  office  by  Mrs. 
Marie  F.  Greer,  secretary  to  the  superintendent  of  the  park.  Total, 
40  species,  612  individuals.  One  hawk  was  not  completely  identified. 
—DR.  L.  Y.  LANCASTER,  Park  Naturalist  HENRY  LIX,  FRANK 
EWING,  GORDON  WILSON. 

OTTER  CREEK  PARK— (Meade  County)  (Farmland  10%; 
brushy  fields  25%;  Ohio  River  banks  10%;  deciduous  woods  55%). 
Dec.  31;  8:10  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.  Cloudy;  temp.  35  to  55;  wind 
1-7  m.  p.  h.  Nine  observers  in  four  parties.  The  Chipping  Sparrow 
was  identified  by  Evelyn  J.  Schneider.  Total  hours,  30  (25  on  foot, 
5 by  car);  total  miles,  30  (20  on  foot,  10  by  car). — FLOYD  CAR- 
PENTER, JACK  CLARK,  BOB  KAISER,  HARVEY  LOVELL,  JOHN 
LOVELL,  EVELYN  J.  SCHNEIDER,  MR.  and  MRS.  FRED  STAMM, 
DONALD  SUMMERFIELD. 

LOUISVILLE — (Ohio  River  from  Louisville  to  Twelve-mile  Island, 
and  inland  to  Prospect,  Anchorage,  and  Valley  Station,  including 
Shawnee,  Cherokee,  and  Seneca  Parks:  Ohio  River  and  banks  25%; 
fields  and  farmland  25%  ; brushy  fields  and  new  growth  30%;  decidu- 
ous woodland  20%).  Dec.  26;  5:30  A.  M.  to  4:30  P.  M.  Heavy  clouds 
and  rain  throughout  the  day;  strong  wind  only  until  7:00  A.  M.;  no 
wind  remaining  part  of  day;  temp.  33  to  56.  Thirty-one  observers  in 
fourteen  groups.  Total  party  hours,  76Y2 ; total  party  miles,  by  car 
181;  by  walking,  28Y2.  Bonaparte’s  Gull  identified  by  Brecher, 
Flexner,  Monroe,  Sr.,  and  Monroe,  Jr.  Poor  visibility  and  extremely 
bad  weather  conditions  account  for  the  lack  of  more  waterfowl  and 
several  common  species  of  land  birds  that  were  missed.  The  Greater 
Scaup  Duck  was  seen  on  December  25  by  Monroe,  Sr.  and  Jr.  It  was 
an  adult  male  in  company  with  a pair  of  Lesser  Scaups.  The  Glaucous 
Gull  in  first  winter  plumage  was  observed  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
River  on  December  25  by  Harvey  Lovell  and  Monroe,  Sr.  and  Jr. 
Total,  69  species,  4,103  individuals.— LEONARD  C.  BRECHER, 
FLOYD  CARPENTER.  HARRIETT  CLARK,  WILLIAM  CLAY, 
JOHN  FLEXNER,  PAXTON  GIBBS,  SABRA  HANSON,  LOUISE 
ISFORT,  DORIS  KLINE,  ELEANOR  LOVELL,  MR.  and  MRS. 
HARVEY  B.  LOVELL,  JOHN  LOVELL,  BURT  L.  MONROE.  SR., 
BURT  L.  MONROE,  JR.,  LOUIS  PIEPER,  MARIE  PIEPER, 
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EVELYN  J.  SCHNEIDER,  WALTER  SHACKLETON,  BERNICE 
SHANNON,  FRANCIS  SHANNON,  JERRY  SMITH,  THOMAS  P. 
SMITH,  ANN  STAMM,  FRED  STAMM,  ROBERT  STEILBERG, 
CHARLES  STRULL,  DONALD  SUMMERFIELD,  MR.  and  MRS.  S. 
CHARLES  THACHER,  VIRGINIA  WINDSTANLEY  (Beckham  Bird 
Club). 

DANVILLE — (R.  S.  Dulin  Farm,  main  roads,  connecting  roads 
(Covering  agricultural  farm  lands,  some  woods,  and  along  streams). 
Dec.  31;  8:30  A„  M.  to  4:30  P.  M.  Cloudy;  temp.  42  to  52.  Total 
miles,  25  (23%  by  car,  1%  on  foot).  Total,  31  species,  1,198  indi- 
viduals.—MRS.  McBRAYER  MOORE,  MRS.  RODES-READ,  MR.  and 
MRS.  SCOTT  GLORE,  JR. 

WILLARD — (Three  miles  over  fields  and  woodland  area).  Dec. 
27;  8:30  A.  M.  to  1:30  P.  M.  Temp.  65;  cloudy  and  rainy.  Total, 
17  species,  150  individuals. — ERGEL  KOZEE. 

BEREA — (Morning:  a very  short  distance  along  a highway  to 
.Silver  Creek,  a short  distance  along  the  creek,  through  a pasture 
bordered  by  cornfields,  into  deciduous  and  pine  woodland  at  the  foot 
of  Twin  Mountain;  afternoon:  open  farm  country).  Dec.  28;  8:00 
A.  M.  to  12:00  M.;  1:00  P.  M.  to  4:00  P.  M.  Cloudless;  no  wind.; 
temp.  33  to  60.  All  the  trip  on  foot.  Birds  were  active  but  did  not 
appear  in  large  numbers.  Bird  calls  made  one  think  of  the  approach 
of  spring.— MARGARET  R.  FOWLER 


FIELD  NOTES 


SNOWY  OWL  IN  BOONE  COUNTY 

On  November  10,  1949  a Snowy  Owl  (Nyctea  scandiaca)  ap- 
peared at  the  Greater  Cincinnati  Airport  near  Erlanger,  Boone 
County,  Ky.  The  bird,  perched  on  a gravel  pile  adjacent  to  one  of 
the  runways,  was  first  observed  by  Robert  Isenberg,  Airport  Manager, 
who  notified  Karl  H.  Maslowski,  of  Cincinnati.  Photographers  from 
the  Cincinnati  newspapers  went  to  the  airport  and  photographed  the 
owl. 

The  bird  appeared  at  the  Airport  again  on  November  13,  and  Mr. 
Maslowski  went  there  to  verify  the  identification.  During  his  obser- 
vation, he  noticed  that  the  owl  was  barred  very  heavily  with  dark 
streaks.  It  appeared  to  be  shy  and  would  not  permit  anyone  to  ap- 
proach within  100  feet.  It  perched  on  the  runway  and  on  grassy 
areas  nearby,  far  from  any  tree  or  elevation. 

The  weather  in  Kentucky  during  the  visit  of  the  owl  was  warm 
and  unseasonable,  and  compared  similarly  with  the  weather  during 
the  visit  of  a Snowy  Owl  to  Louisville  on  November  6.  1937. 

—BURT  L MONROE,  SR.,  Anchorage,  Ky. 

1949  CHRISTMAS  BIRD  COUNT  FROM  MICHIGAN 

Three  Rivers,  St.  Joseph  County,  Michigan — December  25. 
Weather,  partly  cloudy;  moderate  south  wind;  temp.  32  to  43  F. 
Observers  on  foot;  covering  some  of  city  limits  of  Three  Rivers;  some 
of  country  out  east  and  west  of  city;  Portage,  Rocky  and  St.  Joseph 
Rivers.  No  snow;  rivers  open.  Covered  six  and  a half  miles.  Time, 
from  about  9:00  A,  M,  to  12:30  P„  M.  Common  Canada  Goose,  21; 
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Common  Mallard,  59;  American  Golden-eye,  20;  American  Merganser,. 
1;  Eastern  Sparrow  Hawk,  1;  Domestic  Pig-eon,  12;  Eastern  Hairy 
Woodpecker,  1;  Northern  Downy  Woodpecker,  2;  Northern  Blue  Jay, 
9;  Eastern  Crow,  1;  Black-capped  Chickadee,  2;  Tufted  Titmouse,  2; 
White-breasted  Nuthatch,  2;  Brown  Creeper,  1;  European  Starling; 
204;  English  Sparrow,  163;  Eastern  Cardinal,  7;  Slate-Colored  Junco, 
8;  Eastern  Tree  Sparrow,  5;  Mississippi  Song-  Sparrow,  1.  Total,  20 
species,  522  individuals. — Oscar  McKinley  Bryens  and  Verlynn  Reed. 

A WINTERING  BROWN  THRASHER  AT  LOUISVILLE 

On  November  17,  1949,  I trapped  and  banded  a Brown  Thrasher 
(Toxostoma  rufum)  at  my  home  on  the  edge  of  Louisville.  At  the 
time  this  was  my  latest  fall  date  for  the  species.  The  same  bird  was 
again  taken  on  December  19,  identified  by  the  band  No.  44-214,919. 
It  was  taken  for  the  third  time  on  January  9,  1950.  The  Thrasher 
had  not  been  seen  between  these  dates,  but  has  probably  been  winter- 
ing in  George  Rogers  Clark  Park,  an  undeveloped  area  filled  with 
Japanese  Honeysuckle  vines  and  other  weedy  plants,  less  than  100 
yards  below  my  yard. 

Several  years  ago  (Lovell,  Ky.  Warbler,  15:  20,  1939),  I reported 
the  arrival  of  a Brown  Thrasher  on  February  5 at  Louisville  and 
summarized  available  data  on  its  winter  distribution.  Walter  Shackle- 
ton  (Ky.  Warbler,  22:  24,  1946)  obtained  a record  on  February  27 
and  28,  1946,  at  Sleepy  Hollow,  in  Oldham  County,  and  comments  on 
the  absence  of  January  records.  An  examination  of  Christmas  bird 
counts  during  the  last  four  years  reveals  that  the  Brown  Thrasher 
has  been  reported  on  6 counts  from  4 localities,  namely,  Murray, 
Providence,  Pennyrile  State  Park,  and  Kentucky  Lake,  all  localities 
150  to  225  miles  southwest  of  Louisville  in  the  part  of  Kentucky 
which  is  more  southern  in  aspect.  All  but  one  of  these  records  were 
made  in  December.  The  exception  is  a January  1,  1949,  record  of  3 
from  Kentucky  Lake  area.  From  the  accumulation  of  winter  records, 
it  can  now  be  concluded  that  the  Brown  Thrasher  is  a rare  and  ir- 
regular winter  resident  at  least  in  the  western  half  of  Kentucky.. 

—HARVEY  B.  LOVELL,  Louisville. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


HAWK  MOUNTAIN  SANCTUARY 

Hawks  have  long  been  the  subject  of  relentless  persecution  by 
man.  Until  fairly  recently  many  states  offered  bounties  for  them, 
and  “Hawk  shoots”  have  been  popular  pastimes  for  many  game 
clubs.  It  was  therefore  news  in  the  best  tradition  when  a group 
organized  a sanctuary  in  1934  for  the  protection  of  this  group  of 
predators.  Hawks  migrate  southward  along  mountain  ranges,  and 
so-called  sportsmen  had  discovered  that  they  could  slaughter  them 
by  the  hundreds  along  Kittatinny  Ridge  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Led  by  a courageous  conservationist,  Rosalie  Edge,  funds  were 
raised  for  the  purchase  of  the  chief  mountain  of  this  ridge,  Hawk- 
Mountain,  which  had  long  been  frequented  by  the  hawk  hunters. 
Maurice  Broun  was  installed  as  curator,  custodian,  and  warden  of  the 
park,  and  so  this  strange  sanctuary  came  into  being.  Careful  counts 
are  now  made  each  fall  from  lookouts  on  the  mountain,  not  only  by 
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Mr.  Broun  but  by  dozens  of  visiting  ornithologists  from  all  over  the 
country.  In  1948,  for  example,  the  total  count  was  21,173  plus  hawks. 
It  includes  14  Goshawks,  1,651  Sharp-shins,  203  Cooper’s,  2,499  Red- 
tails,  268  Red-shoulders,  10  Rough-legs,  15,454  Broad- wings,  40  Golden 
Eagles,  88  Bald  Eagles,  33  Peregrines,  19  Pigeon  Hawks,  and  142 
Sparrow  Hawks.  The  members  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological 
Society  have  been  given  a special  invitation  to  visit  the  mountain 
sanctuary,  where  shelters  and  camp  sites  are  available  for  overnight 
visitors.  Let  us  quote  from  a recent  letter  (October  3,  1949)  by 
Mrs.  Edge: 

“Polish  up  your  bird-glasses — it  is  time  to  go  to  Hawk  Mountain. 
The  best  months  to  see  hawks  at  the  Sanctuary  are  October  and 
November.” 

“As  I write  this,  the  great  Broad-wing  flight  has  already  gone 
by.  But  that  flight,  though  exciting  in  the  numbers  and  the  beauty 
«of  the  little  Buteos,  is  of  short  duration,  all  over  in  a few  days. 
Now  we  are  perched  at  the  Lookout,  each  on  his  favorite  rock, 
watching  the  best  flights  of  the  year.  The  little  Sharp-shinned 
Hawks  are  darting  by,  with  a few  Cooper’s  Hawks  among  them;  the 
Bald  Eagles,  which  were  first  seen  in  August,  are  coming  in  increas- 
ing numbers.  The  first  Golden  Eagles  have  just  appeared,  and  the 
excitement  among  the  hawk  counters  reaches  a new  high.  October 
is  the  month  when  you  might  see  that  particular  hawk  you  need  to 
round  out  your  hawk  list,  for  this  month  brings  the  greatest  number 
of  species.  A Goshawk  perhaps  or  that  swift-flying  falcon  could  be  a 
Gyrfalcon.  Such  things  happen  at  Hawk  Mountain. 


MAP  OF  KITTATINNY  RIDGE 
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“If  you  want  to  read  the  whole  thrilling  story  of  the  Sanctuary, 
read  the  Curator’s  entertaining  and  informative  book,  Hawks  Aloft. 
There’s  a book  so  full  of  birds  that  One  forgets  everything  else — and 
so  full  of  human  interest  that  one  forgets  the  birds,” 

More  than  1,200  naturalists  and  conservationists  have  joined  the 
Association.  Dues  of  #2.00  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  Hawk 
Mountain  Sanctuary  Association,  Route  2,  Kempton,  Pennsylvania. 


OBSERVATION  ROCKS,  HAWK  MOUNTAIN,  COUNTING  THE 
MIGRATING  HAWKS 


Photo  by  Maurice  Broun. 
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BIRD  CHANGES  IN  MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK, 

1938-1949 

By  Gordon  Wilson,  Bowling  Green 

Before  the  land  now  in  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park 
was  acquired  by  the  state  and  turned  over  to  the  National 
Park  Service,  there  were  five  rather  distinctive  ecological 
areas:  1.  the  Cypress  Sandstone  ridges,  such  as  Joppa  Ridge 
and  Mammoth  Cave  Ridge,  remnants  of  a plateau  that 
contains  much  good  farming  land  in  Edmonson  and  ad- 
joining counties;  2.  the  cliffs  at  the  edges  of  this  formation; 
3.  the  sinkholes ; 4.  the  Pottsville  Sandstone  hills  and  ridges, 
largely  north  of  Green  River  but  extending  into  sections 
south  of  the  river;  and  5.  the  stream  bottoms.  The  ridges 
had  been  farmed  since  early  pioneer  times  and  had  often 
been  so  depleted  of  their  soil  that  hundreds  of  acres  had 
been  retired  from  cultivation  and  had  become  “old  fields.” 
The  cliff  edges,  constituting  a very  large  area,  were  still  in 
timber  and  varied  from  open  to  rather  dense  vegetation. 
Between  the  ridges  are  valleys  of  old  streams  that  were  on 
the  surface  until  they  cut  down  to  the  limestone  strata  and 
thus  found  underground  outlets.  The  old  valleys  are  largely 
a chain  of  these  sinkholes,  some  of  them  of  great  extent. 
The  Pottsville  Sandstone  area  differs  from  the  Cypress 
Sandstone  in  being  slightly  more  fertile  when  first  cleared 
but  subject  to  rapid  erosion  soon  afterwards.  Along  the 
streams  is  a narrow,  fertile  floodplain,  which  constituted 
the  best  farming  land  in  what  is  now  the  park. 

Bird  life  in  these  five  divisions  varied  somewhat. 
Naturally,  there  were  more  birds  in  the  cultivated  sections : 
the  river  bottoms  and  the  ridges.  Field  and  meadow  birds 
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Abounded  in  these:  Meadowlark  ( Sturnella  magnd) , Horned 
Lark  ( Otocoris  alpe&tris) , Dickcissel  (Spiza  americancty , 
Grasshopper  Sparrow  { Ammodramus  savannarum) , Kill- 
deer  ( Charadrius  vociferus) , and,  in  migration,  the  Bobo- 
link (Dolichonyx  oryzivorus).  Since  the  hilltops  and  cliff 
edges  were  still  largely  covered  with  timber,  the  typical 
woods  birds  were  found  there:  the  Scarlet  Tanager 
(Piranga  olivacm),  the  owls,  the  woods  warblers,  such  as 
the  Kentucky  ( Oporornis  formosus) , the  Cerulean 
{Dendroica  cerulm) , the  Oven-bird  ( Seiurus  aurocapiUus) , 
and  the  Parula  (Parula  americana) . A very  distinc- 
tive bird  of  the  big  woods  was  and  still  is  the  Pileated 
Woodpecker  (Hylatomus  pileatus),  Around  the  Historic 
Entrance  a large  section  of  timber  remained.  There  was 
another  large  wooded  area  north  of  Green  River  known  as 
the  Big  Woods  (See  map).  At  the  edges  of  the  cultivated 
fields,  whether  on  the  ridges  or  in  the  river  bottoms,  almost 
all  the  distinctive  birds  of  this  part  of  the  state  could  be 
found,  just  as  today  a walk  on  the  trails  that  have  been 
built  in  the  Historic  Entrance  section  will  reveal  nearly 
every  kind  of  bird  found  in  the  park. 

Land  for  the  park  was  acquired  over  a period  of  years 
after  the  authorization  act  of  1926  was  passed  by  Congress. 
Some  of  the  land  was  retired  from  cultivation  in  the  early 
1930’s,  so  that  serai  changes  had  already  begun  on  a con- 
siderable scale  before  I started  my  intense  study  in  1988. 
I had  had  a casual  contact  with  the  area  since  1909,  but  my 
walks  and  camps  had  been  confined  largely  to  the  Mammoth 
Cave  Ridge  and  to  the  places  easily  reached  from  the  river. 
In  this  study  I am  using  the  data  compiled  on  126  field  trips 
taken  from  1938  to  1949,  consisting  of  242  days  and  121 
nights. 

The  changes  in  plant  life  are  fairly  regular  in  the 
fields  that  were  formerly  cultivated.  For  a year  or  two 
after  plowing  ceased  annual  weeds  grow  on,  succeeded  by 
broomsedge  and  goldenrods.  Broomsedge  soon  dies  of  its 
own  dead  stems  unless  they  are  removed  by  cutting  or  by 
fire.  When  it  dies,  goldenrods  flourish  until  they  are 
crowded  out  by  blackberries  and  sawbriers.  In  the  old 
fields  that  were  so  weakened  in  fertility  the  broomsedge 
continues  for  many  years.  Along  the  streams  the  fields 
passed  rapidly  from  the  preliminary  stages  and  are  now 
pretty  well  grown  up  in  small  timber.  The  uplands  are  in 
various  stages  of  development,  from  broomsedge  to  young 
forests.  It  will  be  years  before  the  depleted  ridges  will  be 
completely  forested. 
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Many  changes  in  plant  life  have  been  aided  or  made  by 
man  since  the  park  was  bought  from  the  original  owners* 
The  CCC  boys  filled  up  hundreds  of  gulleys,  planted  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  black  locusts  and  pines,  reduced  fire 
hazards  by  cutting  down  dead  timber,  and  thus  destroyed 
many  habitats  and  created  others  equally  as  good.  In  more 
recent  years  the  Soil  and  Moisture  Conservation  work  of  the 
National  Park  Service  has  continued  this  work  by  stopping 
erosion.  Many  washed-out  hillsides  of  three  and  four  years 
ago  are  now  in  excellent  vegetation  and  are  showing  signs 
of  a more  speedy  return  to  a forest  complex  than  the  other 
open  fields  that  have  not  been  treated. 

J ust  as  the  annual  weeds,  with  their  crops  of  bird  food,  dis- 
appeared soon  after  land  ceased  to  be  cultivated,  the  meadow 
birds  disappeared  in  great  numbers,  moving  to  the  farm 
land  just  outside  the  park.  In  the  period  under  study  I have 
not  seen  a Bobolink  in  migration  or  a Grasshopper  Sparrow 
or  a Dickcissel  in  summer  or  migration.  The  Migrant 
Shrike  ( Lanius  ludovicianus  migrans)  has  appeared  only 
twice  in  these  last  twelve  years,  an  interesting  commentary 
on  how  much  it  depends  on  cultivated  fields  for  its  distinc- 
tive prey.  The  Killdeer  is  one  of  the  rarest  birds  of  the 
park  now,  since  cultivation  has  ceased.  In  fact,  I have  no 
record  of  the  species  since  May  3,  1942,  and  very  few  since 
1938.  The  Barn  Swallow  (Hirundo  rustica  erythrog  aster) 
has  practically  disappeared  since  the  barns  in  the  area  were 
torn  down,  but  the  Rough-winged  Swallow  ( Stelgidopteryx 
ruficollis  serripennis)  still  remains  in  its  former  numbers  at 
its  four  most  common  haunts:  the  Historic  Entrance,  the 
two  ferries,  and  the  Beaver  Pond.  The  Marsh  Hawk 
(Circus  cyaneus  hudsonius) , never  very  common  but  rather 
regularly  seen  in  winter  in  the  farming  sections  of  southern 
Kentucky,  has  appeared  only  twice  in  the  period  of  this 
study,  for  it,  like  the  Migrant  Shrike,  finds  its  food  largely 
in  farm  areas.  Similarly,  the  Sparrow  Hawk  ( Falco 
sparverius)  has  retired  outside  the  park  to  the  cultivated 
farms.  A strange  contrast  is  that  the  White-crowned  Spar- 
row ( Zonotrichia  leucophrys)  has  become  very  scarce, 
though  the  White-throated  Sparrow  (Zonotrichia  albicollis ) 
has  shown  no  signs  of  change.  It  is  obvious  that  there  will 
be  no  comeback  for  these  farmland  species  ; most  of  them 
will  probably  become  less  common  than  they  now  are. 

Birds  that  frequent  the  yard,  orchard,  and  garden  have 
lost  numbers  almost  equally  with  those  of  the  meadows  and 
cultivated  fields.  The  Bewick's  Wren  ( Thryomanes 
bewickii)  is  now  rarely  seen  in  the  park,  appearing  oc- 
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casionally  around  the  few  remaining  houses.  Both  the 
Baltimore  Oriole  (Icterus  galbula)  and  the  Orchard  Oriole 
( Icterus  spurius)  have  decreased  in  numbers,  too,  the  Balti- 
more being  even  less  common  than  it  has  become  outside 
the  park  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  Warbling  Vireo  ( Vireo 
gilvus ),  which  nests  around  many  a farmhouse,  has  been 
recorded  only  once  in  twelve  years  in  the  park:  by  Mr. 
Leonard  C.  Brecher,  of  Louisville,  on  May  4,  1947.  Except 
in  such  places  as  the  site  of  the  New  Entrance  Hotel,  the 
Mockingbird  (Mimus  polyglottos)  is  very  rare;  the  Brown 
Thrasher  ( Toxostoma  rufum)  is  a little  more  common  than 
the  Mockingbird  but  is  far  below  its  numbers  outside  the 
park.  With  the  passing  of  farms  and  feeding  places  for 
stock  the  number  of  the  Starling  ( Sturnus  vulgaris)  and 
the  English  Sparrow  ( Passer  domesticus)  has  gone  down 
until  both  species  can  be  listed  as  rare  birds.  The  thousands 
of  Crows  (Corvus  brachyrhynchos)  in  winter  and  dozens 
in  summer  in  adjoining  farm  areas  are  represented  in  the 
park  by  a few  dozens  at  best.  Thousands  of  the  old  orchard 
trees  remain,  but  there  are  no  adequate  feeding  places  in 
garden  or  field  to  maintain  the  former  large  bird  popula- 
tion. 

Numerous  species  that  could  hardly  be  called  either 
meadow  or  orchard  birds  have  declined  in  numbers.  The 
Chuck-wilFs-widow  (Caprimulgus  carolinensis) , so  common 
at  the  edges  of  cultivated  fields  in  spring  and  summer,  is 
now  very  rare;  I have  on  several  occasions  driven  to  the 
edges  of  the  park  to  listen  for  these  birds,  usually  without 
success.  The  Nighthawk  (Chordeiles  minor)  is  usually 
rare,  but  in  late-summer  migrations  there  are  sometimes 
large  flights  across  the  area  for  a few  days.  The  Chimney 
Swift  ( Chaetura  pelagica)  persists,  but  its  numbers  are 
still  falling.  Of  the  flycatchers,  the  only  one  that  is  de- 
creasing noticeably  is  the  Kingbird  (Tyrannus  tyrannus). 
The  Bronzed  Grackle  (Quiscalus  versicolor) , so  abundant 
at  Bowling  Green,  is  represented  by  a few  dozens  at  most,  a 
few  individuals  generally.  All  told,  thirty  species  of  birds 
have  definitely  declined  in  numbers  since  the  area  became 
a park. 
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TABLE  I 

Species  that  have  declined  in  numbers,  1938-1949 
(R — Resident;  W — Winter  Resident;  S — Summer  Resident) 


Marsh  Hawk  W 
Sparrow  Hawk  R 
Killdeer  R 
Mourning  Dove  R 
Chuck-wilFs-wid.  S, 
Nighthawk  S 
Chimney  Swift  S 
Kingbird  S 
Horned  Lark  R 
Barn  Swallow  R 


Crow  R 

Bewick’s  Wren  R 
Mockingbird  R 
Brown  Thrasher  S 
Migrant  Shrike  R 
Starling  R 
Warbling  Vireo  S 
English  Sparrow  R 
Meadowlark  R 
Redwing  S 


Orchard  Oriole  S 
Baltimore  Oriole  S 
Bronzed  Grackle  S 
Cowbird  S 
Dickcissel  S 
Savannah  Sparrow  W 
Grasshopper  Sparrow  S 
Bachman’s  Sparrow  S 
White-cr.  Sparrow  W 
Song  Sparrow  W 


Careful  counting'  of  individual  birds  over  a period  of 
time,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  would  probably  prove  that 
many  other  species  are  slowly  decreasing.  That  is  a project 
that  will  be  a challenge  as  the  park  still  further  grows  up. 

The  number  of  species  that  seem  to  be  increasing  is  in 
shart  contrast  to  the  number  of  those  decreasing.  In  most 
years  the  Bob-white  ( Colinus  virginianus  and  texanus)  is 
more  often  recorded  than  in  the  adjacent  farmlands,  but  in 
recent  years,  especially  in  1949,  Bob-whites  are  far  from 
common  anywhere.  Though  the  Chuck-will’s-widow  is  de- 
clining, the  Whip-poor-will  ( Caprimulgus  vociferus)  is 
rapidly  extending  its  habitats  over  the  new  timber.  Along 
the  streams  the  Acadian  Flycatcher  ( Empidonax  virescens) 
is  certainly  far  ahead  of  its  numbers  in  farming  areas  and 
seems  to  be  definitely  on  the  increase.  As  early  as  1938  the 
Hermit  Thrush  ( Hylocichla  guttata)  impressed  me  as  being 
commoner  than  usual;  that  observation  still  holds,  though 
the  species  could  not  be  called  abundant  anywhere.  Like 
the  Acadian  Flycatcher,  the  Yellow-throated  Vireo  ( Vireo 
flavifrons)  seems  to  be  adjusting  itself  to  new  conditions 
and  spreading  out  beyond  the  older  timbered  regions.  The 
Hooded  Warbler  (Wilsonia  citrea)  and  the  Scarlet  Tanager 
are  the  other  two  of  this  short  list  of  birds  that  are  gradual- 
ly becoming  more  plentiful.  Whether  any  more  species  will 
noticeably  increase  I cannot  say.  Certainly  most  of  those 
now  increasing,  along  with  typical  big-woods  species  that 
have  held  their  own,  add  a wild  flavor  to  the  park  that  all 
ornithologists  will  welcome. 
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TABLE  II 

Species  That  Have  Increased  In  Numbers,  1938-1949 


Bob-white  R Hermit  Thrush  W Hooded  Warbler  S 

Whip-poor-will  S Yel-throated  Vireo  S Scarlet  Tanager  S 

Acadian  Flycatcher  S Oven-bird  S 


TABLE  IH 

Species  that  have  remained  approximately  as  they  were  before  1938 


Green  Heron  S 
Wood  Duck  S 
Turkey  Vulture  R 
Black  Vulture  R 
Sharp- shi.  Hawk  R 
Cooper's  Hawk  R 
Red-tailed  Hawk  R 
Red-sh’dered  Hawk  R 
Broad-w’ged  Hawk  S 
Rough-leg.  Hawk  W 
Yel.-billed  Cuckoo  S 
Screech  Owl  R 
Horned  Owl  R 
Barred  Owl  R 
Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird  S 
Belted  Kingfisher  R 
Flicker  R 

Pileated  Woodp’ker  R 
Red-bel.  Woodp’ker  R 
Red-h’d.  Woodp’ker  R 
Yel.-bel.  Sapsucker  W 
Hairy  Woodpecker  R 
Downy  Woodpecker  R 
Crested  Flycatcher  S 


Phoebe  S (R?) 

Wood  Pewee  S 
Rough-w’d  Swallow  S 
Purple  Martin  S 
Blue  Jay  R 
Carolina  Chickadee  R 
Tufted  Titmouse  R 
White-b.  Nuthatch  R 
Brown  Creeper  W 
Winter  Wren  W 
Carolina  Wren  R 
Catbird  S 
Robin  R 
Wood  Thrush  S 
Bluebird  R 
Blue-gray  Gnatc’er  S 
Golden-cr.  Kinglet  W 
Cedar  Waxwing  W 
White-eyed  Vireo  S 
Red-eyed  Vireo  S 
Bl.  & Wh.  Warbler  S 
Prothonotary  W’bler  S 
Worm- eating  W’bler  S 
Blue-w’ged  W’bler  S 
Parula  Warbler  S 


Yellow  Warbler  S 
Myrtle  Warbler  W 
Cerulean  Warbler  S 
Sycamore  Warbler  S 
Prairie  Warbler  S 
La.  Water-thrush  S 
Kentucky  Warbler  S 
Yellow- throat  S 
Yellow- br’sted  Chat  S 
Redstart  S 
Summer  Tanager  S 
Cardinal  R 
Indigo  Bunting  S 
Purple  Finch  W 
Goldfinch  R 
Eastern  Towhee  R 
Slate-colored  Junco  W 
Tree  Sparrow  W 
Chipping  Sparrow  S 
Field  Sparrow  R 
White-thr.  Sparrow  W 
Fox  Sparrow  W 
Swamp  Sparrow  W 


Of  the  110  species  included  in  this  study — the  39  all- 
year  residents,  the  53  summer  residents,  and  the  18  winter 
residents — 72  species  seem  to  keep  about  the  normal 
numbers  that  they  had  before  the  park  was  established  or 
that  they  have  in  adjoining  areas.  Some  of  these  vary  some- 
what in  numbers  in  migrations  or  in  winter,  but  from  year 
to  year  there  is  little  observable  change.  There  are  some 
oddities  about  certain  species  that  I have  not  yet  worked 
out.  Why  does  the  Wood  Duck  (Aix  sponsa ) nest  so  seldom 
in  the  park  when  it  is  rather  commonly  found  with  its  brood 
on  Barren  River,  twenty-five  miles  away?  Why  is  the 
Horned  Owl  ( Bubo  virginianus)  less  numerous  than  the 
Barred  ( Strix  varia)  ? The  Cedar  Waxwing  (Bomby cilia 
cedrorum)  is  apparently  changing  its  nesting  range,  or  its 
summer  range,  at  least.  For  the  last  several  years  I have 
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found  the  species  in  summer  in  several  parts  of  the  park, 
as  well  as  on  the  campus  of  Western,  at  Bowling  Green; 
but  as  yet  I have  found  no  nest  or  immature  young.  Many 
species  are  very  restricted  in  their  habitats,  especially  sum- 
mer residents.  It  took  me  a number  of  years  to  be  sure  of 
finding  commonly  such  “woodsy”  species  as  the  Parula  and 
the  Blue-winged  Warbler  ( Vermivorus  pinus) . Now  I find 
the  Blue-winged  in  nearly  every  open  clearing  in  the  woods, 
the  Parula  in  tall  timber  where  there  are  lichen-covered 
limbs.  In  the  same  way  I have  come  to  find  the  Worm- 
eating Warbler  ( Helmitheros  vermivorus)  among  the 
prostrate  logs  in  deep  woods,  especially  on  hillsides.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  watch  further  restricted  habitats  of  these 
and  other  species. 

The  recent  study  by  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lovell  (1949)  of 
the  breeding  birds  at  Otter  Creek  Park,  shows  several 
developments  in  an  area  in  many  ways  similar  to  Mammoth 
Cave  National  Park,  though  much  smaller  in  size.  A 
parallel  study  of  the  two  areas  will  form  a challenging  series 
of  observations  for  ornithologists  in  the  state  for  many 
years  to  come.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  younger  observers 
will  accept  this  challenge  and  extend  their  studies  still 
farther,  to  such  areas  as  the  Cumberland  National  Forest 
and  the  shorelines  of  such  man-made  lakes  as  Dale  Hollow, 
Wolf  Creek,  and  Kentucky. 
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THE  FORMATION  OF  AN  AQUATIC  HABITAT 

By  James  W.  Hancock,  Madisonville 

Interesting  habitats,  particularly  aquatic  ones,  are  so 
often  destroyed  by  the  activities  of  the  human  race,  that  it 
is  a pleasure  to  record  the  accidental  creation  of  one.  An 
interesting  ecological  change  has  recently  taken  place  on  our 
farm  in  Hopkins  County.  Because  of  the  undermining  ac- 
tivities of  the  West  Kentucky  Coal  Company,  a low  spot 
near  the  west  end  of  the  farm  sank  lower,  and  a small  marsh 
has  been  created.  This  marsh  is  now  about  150  feet  in 
length,  about  40  feet  at  the  widest  central  portion,  and 
tapers  to  6 feet  at  either  end.  To  the  willows  already 
present  has  been  added  a large,  bushy  form  of  bog  rush 
(J uncus  effusus),  and  cattails  have  made  a start. 

The  Swamp  Sparrow  (Melospiza  georgiana)  I had  seen 
there  in  winter,  evidently  as  a regular  winter  visitant,  but 
had  overlooked  the  marsh  in  the  spring  of  1949  as  being  too 
small  to  attract  breeding  birds.  Therefore,  I was  surprised 
to  find  on  May  30  three  young  Red-wings  (Agelaius 
phoeniceus)  large  enough  to  fly  and,  better  still,  a Green 
Heron  (Butorides  virescens)  nesting  only  2^4  feet  above 
the  water  in  a 20-foot  willow  near  the  center  of  the  marsh. 
The  nest  was  a crude  platform  of  sticks,  placed  in  a crotch 
formed  by  an  overlapping  limb,  and  held  four  large  blue 
eggs. 

Since  there  has  been  little,  if  anything,  published  on 
nests  of  Green  Herons  in  Kentucky — despite  their  common- 
ness as  a summer  resident — , perhaps  notes  on  my  oc- 
casional visits  may  be  of  interest.  On  June  8 I wrote, 
“Wearing  boots,  I waded  in  and  approached  the  nest.  It 
held  4 downy  young,  gray  with  yellow  eyes,  and  with  long 
gangling  necks  and  legs.  These  evidenced  curiosity  but  not 
fear.  The  parent  bird  showed  much  concern  at  my  presence, 
finally  coming  to  the  adjoining  willows.  I soon  departed.” 
On  June  15  I recorded,  “Was  surprised  at  the  rapid  growth 
the  young  herons  had  made  since  the  eighth.  They  thrust 
up  long  necks  and  regarded  me  with  big  yellow  eyes ; their 
bills  were  orange  inside.  Being  apprehensive,  all  four 
young  climbed  out  of  the  nest  and  along  the  branches  of  the 
willow,  twitching  their  stubby  tails  nervously.  One,  I 
noted,  changed  branches  by  hopping,  while  another  swung 
by  one  leg,  then  caught  hold  with  the  other  and  was  safe. 
None  seemed  likely  to  fall,  since  all  clung  tenaciously.  One 
bird  was  somewhat  smaller  than  the  rest.” 

I did  not  get  back  to  the  marsh  again  until  June  26. 
At  that  time  I was  able  to  find  only  three  young  birds.  One, 
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presumably  the  smallest  one,  had  perished,  but  the  other 
three  were  now  quite  large,  similar  to  the  adults  in  general 
coloration  of  plumage,  and  able  to  flutter  among  the  wil- 
lows and  squawk,  when  I approached  them.  This  was  my 
last  visit,  but  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  the  brood  was 
seventy-five  per  cent  successful. 


FIELD  NOTES 


NEST-BUILDING  BY  THE  YELLOW-THROATED  VIREO 

In  the  spring  of  1949  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  observe  the 
nest-building  activities  of  a pair  of  Yellow- throated  Vireos  (Vireo 
flavifrons)  from  the  back  porch  of  our  home  in  Sleepy  Hollow  in 
Oldham  County,  Kentucky.  By  cutting  a hole  in  the  screening,  we 
were  also  able  to  take  moving  pictures;  in  color  of  the  event,  which 
have  been  used  to  advantage  in  compiling  this  article. 

The  birds  were  first  observed  at  5 P.  M.  on  May  3 singing  near 
the  back  porch  and  later  flying  around  in  the  trees.  The  next  day 
Elizabeth  Shackleton  and  Betty  Glock  spotted  one  of  the  Vireos  on 
the  limb  of  a beech  tree  perched  close  to  a nest  which  was  well  ad- 
vanced in  construction.  We  watched  the  birds  all  the  afternoon, 
taking  moving  pictures  of  their  activities  from  time  to  time.  A white 
strip  of  material  had  been  tucked  over  each  branch  of  the  Y and, 
hanging  basket-like  between  them,  had  been  used  to  start  the  nest. 
Cobwebs  and  other  similar  stringy  materials  were  brought  and 
fastened  over  and  around  the  limbs.  The  birds  were  pulling  pieces 
into  place  or  weaving  them  into  the  nest  all  the  afternoon.  Both 
birds  helped  with  the  nest  building,  but  the  female  seemed  to  do  most 
of  the  work.  Occasionally  one  would  sit  in  the  nest  to  shape  it.  The 
male  sang  frequently.  At  5:50  P.  M.  all  activity  ceased  for  the  day. 

On  May  5 the  Vireos  were  first  noted  at  the  nest  at  3:30  P.  M., 
when  one  returned  to  the  nest,  pecked  at  the  material  a little,  and 
sang  close  by  about  10  minutes  (evidently  the  male).  We  pulled 
the  limb  down  to  examine  the  nest  at  5 P.  M.,  it  contained  no  eggs. 
The  Yellow- throated  Vireos  were  not  again  seen  to  use  the  nest.  They 
may  have  been  frightened  away  by  our  proximity,  although  they  did 
not  seem  afraid  of  us  at  the  time.  On  May  12  a Red-eyed  Vireo  was 
twice  observed  pulling  at  the  nest.  Each  time  it  tore  off  a piece  and 
carried  it  away. 

—WALTER  and  ELIZABETH  SHACKLETON,  Prospect. 

LATE  SHOREBIRD  RECORDS  FROM  THE  FALLS  OF  THE  OHIO 

On  December  18,  1949,  the  Ohio  River  was  so  high  that  all  the 
rock  ledges  below  the  Falls  were  covered  with  many  feet  of  water. 
On  the  Indiana  side  the  water  was  even  with  the  cliffs,  the  top  of 
which  presented  a small  area  of  rocky  habitat.  Here  feeding  along 
an  old  concrete  sewer  were  a small  flock  of  six  shorebirds.  Two 
proved  to  be  Red- backed  Sandpipers  (Erolia  alpina  pacifica),  which 
had  been  last  seen  on  November  2 (this,  too,  was  a new  late  date 
for  the  region),  three  were  Pectoral  Sandpipers  (Erolia  melanotos), 
and  one  looked  very  much  like  a Pectoral  but  had  a heavier  bill 
which  was  yellow  at  the  base.  In  the  afternoon  I returned  with 
Harvey  Lovell.  We  found  only  two  birds  left,  one  a Red-backed 
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Sandpiper  and  the  other  the  unknown.  We  observed  the  latter  for  a 
long  time  from  a distance  of  only  20  to  25  feet.  Subsequent  study 
including  the  examination  of  skins  of  sandpipers  in  winter  plumage 
has  suggested  that  the  unusual-looking  bird  was  a Purple  Sandpiper. 
However,  since  there  appear  to  be  no  previous  records  for  this  species 
in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  not  very  many  from  the  Great  Lakes  Region, 
the  identification  should  be  considered  very  tentative  until  a specimen 
is  collected.  We  know  of  no  previous  records  for  either  the  Red- 
backed  or  the  Pectoral  Sandpiper  for  December  in  this  region. 

—DONALD  SUMMERFIELD,  Valley  Station. 

THE  WINTER  AND  EARLY  SPRING  SEASON-~1949-’50 

KENTUCKY  LAKE  REGION— In  spite  of  the  generally  mild 
winter,  the  number  of  ducks  using  Kentucky  Lake  was  down  at  least 
50%  from  the  number  using  the  same  areas  a year  ago.  The  mid- 
winter inventory  on  January  14  showed  a drop!  of  80%  in  the  area 
that  I censused.  These  low  figures  were  apparently  due  to  a brief 
spell  of  relatively  cold  weather  with  sleet  and  snow,  during  the  first 
six  days  of  January.  A few  Blue  Geese  wintered  on  the  Kentucky 
Woodlands  Wildlife  Refuge.  Five  of  these  birds  were  reported  near 
Eggner’s  Ferry  bridge  on  January  19. 

The  spring  migration  so  far  (April  13)  has  shown  smaller  con- 
centrations on  Kentucky  Lake  than  during  the  same  period  a year 
ago.  This  drop  in  numbers  agrees  with  the  report  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  that  the  ducks  are  on  the  decline  again.  In  spite  of 
this  the  hunting  season  in  western  Kentucky  was  the  most  successful 
in  the  last  4 years. 

The  spring  migration  of  Blue  and  Snow  Geese  occurred  ap- 
parently east  of  and  up  the  Mississippi  River  instead  of  to  the  west 
of  the  river,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Markley  of  the  Tennessee  Wildlife 
Refuge.  In  the  Tennessee  section  of  Kentucky  Lake,  Blue  Geese  and 
Snow  Geese  appeared  in  numbers  during  the  first  two  weeks  in 
March.  A flock  of  Blue  Geese  stopped  in  the  vicinity  of  Kentucky 
Dam  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  on  March  21.  On  March  22, 
Conservation  Officer  John  McClintock,  reported  a concentration  of 
from  10,000  to  15,000  Blue  and  Snow  Geese  in  the  Kentucky  Bend 
area  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

An  Old  Squaw  was  seen  on  Kentucky  Lake  off  the  Dam  on  March 
14.  This  bird  was  with  a mixed  flock  of  Scaups  and  Ring-necks.  This 
is  the  first  spring  record  of  the  Old  Squaw  for  the  region. 

— JOHN  S.  MORSE,  Route  3,  Benton. 

MADISONVTLLE  REGION — Very  few  ducks  wintered  in  spite  of 
the  warm  weather.  On  Brown  Meadow  Lake,  Bacon  and  Clark 
Bailey,  the  Conservation  Officer,  recorded  25  Mallard,  3 Wood  Duck, 
118  Ring-neck,  and  5 Canvas-back,  but  on  the  following  day  a tour 
of  11  lakes  yielded  only  one  small  flock  (unidentified)  at  Pleasant 
View  Lake.  Two  Wilson’s  Snipe  were  recorded  at  Sunset  Lake  on 
December  29,  1949.  Red-headed  Woodpeckers  continue  to  be  scarce, 
especially  in  winter.  They  were  not  observed  in  Municipal  Park  this 
winter,  perhaps  because  of  the  many  Starlings  settled  there.  Red- 
wings have  wintered  in  numbers.  On  January  12  we  saw  a flock 
estimated  at  2000  birds.  On  January  16  in  the  same  area  there  was 
a flock  of  600  birds,  partly  Redwings  and  partly  Rusty  Blackbirds. 
The  Brown  Thrasher  wintered  for  the  first  time  in  our  experience. 
On  January  12,  Bacon,  Clark  Bailey  and  Hancock  saw  two  Brown 
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Thrashers  on  the  Frostburg  Road.  On  January  19,  Bacon  trapped 
a Brown  Thrasher  at  the  Spring  Bake  Museum;  it  had  been  banded 
there  by  him  on  November  15,  1949.  A Brown  Thrasher  was  also 
seen  in  the  same  place  on  February  9.  Some  early  arrival  dates  are 
the  following:  Purple  Martin,  March  26;  Louisiana  Water- thrush, 
March  30;  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher,  March  31. 

— BRASHER  C.  BACON  and  JAMES  W.  HANCOCK,  Madisonville. 

BOWLING  GREEN  REGION — Heavy  rains  have  raised  the 
water  level  at  the  McElroy  Farm  and  other  low  areas  in  Warren 
County  to  produce  the  largest  lake  in  many  years.  The  water  is  so 
high  that  many  of  the  roads  are  under  water  making  access  difficult. 
On  March  4 there  were  fully  5000  ducks  on  the  McElroy  Lake  alone. 
The  Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  Ruby- crowned  Kinglet,  Phoebe,  and 
Wilson’s  Snipe  all  spent  the  winter  here.  I did  not  see  a Tree  Spar- 
row all  winter,  one  of  the  few  times  I have  missed  it  completely  in 
over  30  years.  The  warm  weather  in  December,  January,  and 
February  is  probably  responsible.  Spring  arrivals,  however,  are  not 
particularly  early:  Redwing,  Feb.  18;  Grackle,  Jan.  25;  Cowbird, 
March  5;  Brown  Thrasher,  March  15;  Canada  Goose,  March  12. 

—GORDON  WILSON,  Bowling  Green. 

LEXINGTON  REGION — On  the  reservoir  the  most  abundant 
ducks  have  been  the  Ringneck,  Baldpate,  and  Lesser  Scaup.  The 
Ringnecks  reached  their  greatest  abundance  in  April,  when  200  were 
present.  Other  ducks  recorded  were  Mallard,  Black  Duck,  Green- 
winged Teal,  Redhead,  Canvasback,  Pintail,  Rufflehead  (one  female), 
and  Golden-eye  (one  female).  Other  water  birds  were  4 Loons, 
numerous  Coots,  and  a few  Pied-billed  Grebe.  Two  Ospreys  appeared 
at  the  reservoir  about  April  17.  The  only  shorebirds  noted  were  two 
Greater  Yellowlegs  and  one  Woodcock  in  mid-March.  First  dates  for 
some  migrants  were:  Chimney  Swift,  April  12;  Phoebe,  common  on 
March  24;  Tree  Swallow  and  Barn  Swallow,  April  5;  Brown  Thrasher, 
common  on  April  16;  Olive- backed  Thrush,  April  22;  Blue-gray  Gnat- 
catcher,  April  12;  White-eyed  Vireo,  April  22;  Louisiana  Water- 
thrush.  April  19;  Hooded,  Yellow,  and  Black  and  White  Warblers, 
April  24.  In  general  these  are  late  arrival  dates  and  indicate  that 
the  cold  spring  may  have  delayed  many  of  the  birds  which  winter  in 
southern  United  States.  This  is  my  first  spring  in  this  region,  and  I 
am  finding  varied  habitats  difficult  to  find  in  this  flat  Bluegrass 
country.  I have  been  covering  many  localities  in  the  attempt  to  find 
good  places  for  my  class;  so  have  not  covered  any  one  place  in- 
tensively. 

—ERNEST  P.  EDWARDS,  University  of  Kentucky. 

LOUISVILLE  REGION — The  winter  of  1949-50  was  exceptionally 
warm  up  to  the  last  week  in  February.  Both  March  and  April  were 
colder  than  usual.  Rainfall  has  been  greater  than  normal  at  least  up 
to  the  middle  of  April,  but  there  has  been  no  snow  at  all.  However, 
a bad  ice  storm  lasted  for  three  days,  injuring  trees,  and  must  have 
been  hard  on  wintering  birds.  Because  of  the  warm  winter  we  looked 
for  unusual  birds  to  winter.  At  Louisville  a Brown  Thrasher  wintered 
for  the  first  time.  I trapped  it  in  December,  January,  February,  and 
again  in  April.  A dead  Woodcock  was  brought  to  me  on  March  4, 
picked  up  in  a back  yard  near  George  Rogers  Clark  Park.  This  was 
at  the  end  of  a period  of  5 days  of  freezing  weather  during  which  the 
ground  froze  fairly  solid.  As  the  bird  was  unmarked,  it  seems  prob- 
ably that  it  starved  to  death.  On  March  10  a Short-eared  Owl  was 
given  to  me  by  a student.  It  had  been  shot  in  southern  part  of 
Jefferson  County  by  a farmer  who  claimed  that  it  had  been  after  his 
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chickens  (a  rather  improbable  activity  for  an  owl).  Tree  Sparrows 
were  unusually  scarce  this  winter  in  the  Louisville  area.  However, 
forty  miles  north  in  Indiana,  they  were  common  in  mid-December. 
At  least  three  Snowy  Owls  were  reported  by  Burt  Monroe  for  Ken- 
tucky in  his  newspaper  column,  the  “Courier  Sportsman.”  The  one 
seen  near  Danville  was  the  most  southern  record.  Monroe  also  re- 
ported a flock  of  Pine  Siskins  at  his  home  in  Anchorage  in  late 
January,  and  at  least  one  individual  was  observed  for  several  months 
after  this,  as  late  of  May  7.  Donald  Summerfield  discovered  a flock 
of  six  shore  birds  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  on 
December  18.  The  flock  included  Red-backed  and  Pectoral  Sand- 
pipers. 

—HARVEY  B.  LOVELL,  Louisville. 

SPRING  MEETING  OF  THE  K.  0.  S. 

By  Annie  L.  Thacher,  Secretary 

The  Spring  Meeting  of  the  K.  O.  S.  began  with  a luncheon  at 
the  Henry  Clay  Hotel  on  Friday  noon,  April  14,  1949.  Miss  Edith 
Pearson  was  in  charge  of  the  luncheon.  Forty-one  members  and 
friends  were  present.  President  Leonard  Brecher  presided. 

Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  discussed  “SOME  ORNITHOLOGICAL 
STUDIES  NEEDED  IN  KENTUCKY.”  He  urged  members  to  work 
up  the  life  history  and  distribution  of  certain  species,  the  distribution 
of  which  is  not  well  known,  such  as  the  Song  Sparrow  and  House 
Wren.  He  showed  how  Kentucky  is  a changing  state  ecologically, 
and  the  bird  life  is  changing  with  it. 

Dr.  Harvey  Lovell  spoke  about  “THE  KENTUCKY  WARBLER — 
ITS  CONTRIBUTION  AND  ITS  NEEDS.”  He  displayed  charts 
which  showed  how  the  journal  had  increased  from  16  pages  a year  to 
84  pages  and  the  cost  from  $20.00  annually  to  $383.14.  Other  im- 
portant advances  have  been  the  addition  of  a cover  drawn  by  Albert 
Ganier  in  1938,  the  addition  of  pictures  in  1942,  and  a four-year  index 
in  1948.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  just  purchased  a back  file 
and  now  is  one  of  the  few  institutions  having  a complete  set.  This 
was  made  possible  through  the  help  of  Oscar  McKinley  Bryens,  who 
kindly  returned  to  us  Volumes  2-11. 

A business  meeting  was  held  at  2:00  P.  M.  at  which  Don 
Summerfield  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  membership  committee. 
It  was  voted  to  allow  the  executive  committee  to  select  the  place  of 
the  next  fall  meeting,  rescinding  the  action  at  the  fall  meeting.  Dr. 
Wilson  invited  thei  society  to  Bowling  Green  for  May  13  and  14  to 
study  shore  birds. 

Evelyn  Schneider  gave  a report  on  the  status  of  the  Endowment 
Fund.  The  Society  owns  six  shares  of  stock  in  Jefferson  Building 
and  Loan  and  has  received  $124.62  interest  to  date.  A seventeenth 
life  membership,  that  of  Carlyle  D.  Chamberlain,  will  now  make 
possible  the  purchase  of  an  additional  share. 

“USING  OUR  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES— BIRD  STUDY  IN 
A SIXTH  GRADE  CLASS,”  Miss  Margaret  Gibson  and  the  pupils  of 
a Sixth  Grade  Class  of  Stephen  Foster  School.  A most  interesting 
program  was  presented  by  16  pupils  with  their  teacher,  Miss  Gibson. 
They  described  their  experiences  with  bird  study  and  gave  brief  re- 
ports on  the  life  history  of  local  birds. 

“USABLE  PROGRAMS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL— THE  BUNSEN 
CLUB  OF  ATHERTON  HIGH  SCHOOL”  (A  Junior  Academy  of 
Science  Club  in  Action).  Sabra  Hansen  described  her  unusual  ex- 
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periences  feeding  Hummingbirds  with  sugar  water  in  test-tubes  in 
her  own  yard.  Harriet  Clark  explained  an  interesting  method  of 
framing  bird  pictures  to  test  the  knowledge  of  their  members.  Using 
large  Audubon  charts,  she  placed  a rectangle  over  a single  picture, 
causing  it  to  stand  out  by  itself.  Mary  Ann  Eschrich  directed  the 
playing  of  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Allen’s  recordings  of  bird  songs  and  at  the 
same  time  had  his  Kodachrome  slides  of  the  birds  projected  on  a 
screen. 

“BIRDS  PORTRAITS  IN  COLOR”  by  Reverend  John  Baechle, 
St.  Joseph’s  College.  He  showed  close-ups  of  the  heads  of  many  of 
our  eastern  birds,  taken  in  his  banding  operations  on  the  college 
campus.  The  Kodachromes  had  been  taken  on  half  of  a 4 by  5 sheet 
of  film  which  made  a large  lantern  slide.  The  details  were  remark- 
ably clear  and  accurate.  His  descriptions  of  his  experiences  with 
bird  banding  were  most  interesting.  He  also  had  a display  of  large 
color  prints  which  had  been  made  from  his  slides. 

K.  O.  S.  FIELD  TRIP  IN  JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

On  Saturday,  April  15,  1950,  Mabel  Slack  led  a field  trip  to  Cave 
Hill  Cemetery,  Indian  Hills  Swamp,  and  Peiper’s  farm  on  the  River 
Road.  Among  the  out-of-town  people  present  were  the  Rev.  John 
Baechle  of  St.  Joseph’s  College  and  Dr.  E.  P.  Edwards  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky.  The  most  outstanding  species  observed  was  a 
Yellow- crowned  Night  Heron  in  Indian  Hills  area,  seen  for  the  third 
consecutive  year.  Previous  dates  as  reported  by  Steilberg  (Ky.  War- 
bler, 25:  16  and  75,  1949)  have  been  May  24,  1948  and  May  21,  1949. 
Also  a dead  Song  Sparrow  was  picked  up  with  no  visible  marks  of 
injury  upon  it.  It  was  made  into  a study  skin  by  Dr.  Edwards. 
Because,  perhaps,  of  the  late  spring  the  list  of  warblers  is  small.  The 
total  number  of  species  was  57,  as  follows:  Pied-billed  Grebe,  2; 
Yellow- crowned  Night  Heron,  1;  Gadwall,  2;  Blue-winged  Teal,  11; 
Baldpate,  2;  Shoveller,  4;  Lesser  Scaup,  2;  Turkey  Vulture,  2;  Coot, 
3;  Killdeer,  5;  Lesser  Yellow-legs,  3;  Mourning  Dove,  13;  Yellow- 
shafted  Flicker,  1;  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  1;  Yellow-bellied  Sap- 
sucker,  1;  Downy  Woodpecker,  4;  Phoebe,  1;  Tree  Swallow,  3;  Rough- 
winged Swallow,  1;  Blue  Jay,  1;  Crow,  4;  Carolina  Chickadee,  1; 
Tufted  Titmouse,  4;  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  1;  Brown  Creeper,  1; 
Bewick’s  Wren,  1;  Carolina  Wren,  2;  Mockingbird,  4;  Catbird,  1; 
Brown  Thrasher,  1;  Robin,  14;  Hermit  Thrush,  1;  Bluebird,  2;  Blue- 
gray  Gnatcatcher,  3;  Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  8;  Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet,  2;  Cedar  Waxwing,  7;  Starling,  11;  Black  and  White  War- 
bler, 1;  Myrtle  Warbler,  1;  Sycamore  Warbler,  1;  Louisiana  Water- 
thrush,  1;  English  Sparrow,  15;  Meadowlark,  3;  Redwing,  2;  Brown- 
headed Cowbird,  2;  Cardinal,  5;  Goldfinch,  4;  Eastern  Towhee,  1; 
Vesper  Sparrow,  1;  Slate-colored  Junco,  10;  Chipping  Sparrow,  1; 
Field  Sparrow,,  2;  White-throated  Sparrow,  10;  Swamp  Sparrow,  1; 
Song  Sparrow,  5.  Total,  57  species. 

—HARRIET  CLARK,  3118  Meadowlark  Road,  Louisville. 
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All  students  of  ornithology  in  Kentucky  will  welcome  this  first 
Occasional  Publication  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society.  In 
it  are  listed  all  known  books  and  articles  about  Kentucky  birds  to 
the  end  of  1948.  Short  annotations  are  added  to  significant  publica- 
tions or  to  those  that  seem  to  need  explanation.  Publications  of 
each  author  are  arranged  chronologically.  As  an  introduction  to 
the  bulletin  Dr.  Lovell  has  written  a “Brief  History  of  Kentucky 
Ornithology,”  which  is  the  first  essay  of  the  sort  to  be  published. 
The  entire  bulletin  represents  years  of  painstaking  work  by  the 
authors  and  sets  a milestone  for  ornithology  in  our  state.  All  serious 
students  of  birds  now  and  in  the  future  will  need  to  own  a copy  of 
this  valuable  contribution  to  scientific  knowledge. 

— GORDON  WILSON,  Bowling  Green. 

STANFORD,  J.  K.  THE  AWL-BIRDS.  Devin-Adair  Co.,  New 
York,  1949.  This  fascinating  little  story  is  based  on  the  return  of 
the  Avocet  to  England  as  a breeding  bird  after  an  absence  of  more 
than  a hundred  years.  The  Avocet,  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
shorebirds,  has  been  called  awl-bird  by  the  English  countryman  be- 
cause of  the  resemblance  of  its  bill  to  a cobbler’s  awl.  The  book  holds 
you  spellbound  from  beginning  to  end  as  you  “sweat  it  out”  with 
Derick  Gloyne,  the  returned  mine  sapper,  in  his  fight  to  retain  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  his  countryside  against  the  depredations  of  an 
oologist.  The  book  has  all  the  attributes  of  a modem  thriller  yet  all 
the  while  featuring  the  activities  of  a colony  of  birds  on  an  English 
marsh.  The  real  colony  of  Avocets  has  been  similarly  watched  and 
its  location  kept  secret. 

—ETHEL  W.  LOVELL,  Louisville. 

BIRD  PAINTINGS.  For  the  Sixth  consecutive  year  Mr.  Howard 
Rollin  of  Weldona,  Colorado,  presented  to  the  K.  O.  S.  one  of  his 
paintings  as  a Christmas  Gift.  A pair  of  Blackburnian  Warblers,  ap- 
proximately life  size,  perched  on  an  evergreen  branch  against  a blue 
sky,  form  a striking  picture.  Mr.  Rollins  has  portrayed  in  exquisite 
detail  the  highly  colored  plumage  of  the  birds  in  this  8-by-10-inch 
painting.  Other  paintings  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Rollin  are  the  Cardinal, 
Kentucky  Warbler,  Redstart,  Bobolink,  and  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker. 
Orders  for  copies  of  these  or  other  species  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Rollin, 
Route  1,  Weldona,  Colorado.  His  prices  are  $5.00  for  a 6-by-8, 
$10.00  for  a 8-by-10,  and  $20.00  for  a 12-by-18-inch  painting.  Mem- 
bers who  would  like  to  have  an  original  painting,  not  just  a print, 
are  urged  to  contact  him  directly. 

—EVELYN  SCHNEIDER,  Custodian. 

WILSON  ORNITHOLOGICAL  CLUB  MEETING.  The  meeting 
was  held  at  Jackson  Mill’s  4-H  Camp  in  West  Virginia  from  April  27 
to  30.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  was  elected  second  Vice-President,  a 
promotion  from  Treasurer,  a position  he  had  held  for  5 years. 
Leonard  Brecher  gave  a report  on  the  activities  of  the  Committee  on 
Endowments  of  which  he  has  been  chairman.  Robert  Mengel  gave 
a report  on  his  activities  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  illustra- 
tions. A total  of  26  papers  made  up  the  program,  of  which  those  on 
West  Virginia  and  the  adjacent  Appalachian  Highlands  were  of  most 
interest  to  Kentuckians.  There  were  also  two  papers  on  the  Cincin- 
nati region  by  Emerson  Kemsies  and  G.  Ronald  Austing  and  Worth 
Randle.  James  Tanner  in  describing  the  distribution  of  the  Black- 
capped  Chickadee  and  the  Carolina  Chickadee  stated  that  only  the 
latter  is  found  on  Big  Black  Mountain  in  Kentucky.  The  meeting  as 
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a whole  was  perhaps  the  most  successful  one  ever  held  by  the  club 
because  of  the  attractive  location  and  the  excellent  work  of  the  local 
committee  under  the  direction  of  Maurice  Brooks. 

JUNIOR  ACADEMY  CHRISTMAS  BIRD  COUNTS 

During  the  Christmas  vacation  55  persons  made  9 bird  counts  in 
various  parts  of  Kentucky  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Junior 
Academy.  First  prize  was  awarded  to  the  group  from  Du  Pont 
Manual  of  Louisville  by  a committee  of  the  K.  O.  S.  appointed  by 
President  Leonard  Brecher.  There  were  several  superior  counts  and 
many  very  good  ones  this  year. 

Du  Pont  Manual,  Louisville,  Dec.  31,  1949.  Total  species  50, 
total  birds  2199.  Their  list  included:  Great  Horned  Owl.  2;  Barn 
Owl,  1;  Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  2;  Tree  Sparrow,  3;  Mourning  Dove, 
8;  Pileated  Woodpecker,  2;  Hermit  Thrush,  1;  Myrtle  Warbler,  2. 

—ROBERT  STEILBERG,  JERRY  SMITH,  BILLY  MORRIS. 

Valley  High,  Jefferson  Co.,  Dec.  25  and  Dec.  28,  1949.  Total 
species  45,  total  individuals,  945.  Their  list  included:  Canvasback 
Duck,  10;  Old  Squaw,  1;  Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  2;  Marsh  Hawk,  1; 
Red-headed  Woodpecker,  4;  Horned  Lark,  20;  Tree  Sparrow,  5. 

—BOBBY  KAISER,  MARY  ANN  HUFLAGE,  JO  ANN  BUNCH, 
DORIS  LYNNINGER  (Ethel  Lovell,  sponsor). 

La  Grange  High,  Dec.  28  and  Dec.  30,  1949.  Total  species  19, 
total  individuals,  293.  This  list  included:  Red-headed  Woodpecker,  3; 
Bobwhite,  6;  Sparrow  Hawk,  3;  Song  Sparrow,  6;  Goldfinch,  1;  Song 
Sparrow,  6. 

—LAWRENCE  O.  BARR. 

Breckinridge  Training  School,  Morehead,  Dec.  19,  1949.  Total 
species,  10;  total  individuals,  128.  This  list  included:  Bronze  Grackle, 
numerous;  Brown  Creeper,  3;  Carolina  Chickadee,  14;  Song  Spar- 
row, 6. 

—BOBBY  COMPTON,  JAMES  EWEN. 

J.  M.  Atherton  High  School,  Louisville,  Dec.  17,  1949.  Total,  44 
species;  673  individuals.  This  list  included:  Black  Duck,  16;  Ring- 
neck  Duck,  1;  American  Golden-eye,  4;  Bufflehead,  5;  Marsh  Hawk,  1; 
Mourning  Dove,  8;  Short-eared  Owl,  1;  Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  3; 
Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  1;  Fox  Sparrow,  1. 

—HARRIET  CLARK,  SABRA  HANSON. 

Model  High  School,  Madison  Co.,  Dec.  29,  1949  and  Jan.  1,  1950. 
Species,  7;  Total  individuals,  213.  This  list  included:  Turkey  Vulture, 
1;  Mourning  Dove,  3;  Carolina  Wren,  9;  Bronze  Grackle,  19. 

—HAROLD  WARFORD. 

Old  Kentucky  Home,  Bardstown.,  Dec.  21,  Dec.  22,  Dec.  26,  1949. 
Total  species,  27;  total  individuals,  314.  This  list  included:  King- 
fisher, 1;  Bluebird,  9;  Robin,  3;  Goldfinch,  14;  Redwing,  1;  Junco, 
63  ; Towhee,  1. 


—TOMMY  NUTGRASS. 
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SOME  NESTING  RECORDS  FROM  ROWAN  COUNTY,  KY. 

Roger  W.  Barbour 

Oglebay  Institute,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia 

During  the  spring  of  1988  the  writer,  assisted  by 
Thomas  Marsh  and  John  Rice,  undertook  a survey  of  the 
breeding  birds  of  a seventy-acre  tract  near  Morehead,  Rowan 
County,  Kentucky.  The  area  was  covered  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  at  least  every  other  day,  seeking  new  nests  and  not- 
ing the  condition  of  known  nests.  A report  of  the  survey 
was  read  before  the  Kentucky  Academy  of  Science  in  1940 
and  an  abstract  published  (Barbour,  1941.  Proc.  Ky.  Acad. 
Sci.  9 (2)  : 48),  but  because  of  the  paucity  of  nesting 
records  for  Kentucky,  it  is  felt  the  complete  data  warrant 
publication. 

The  area  surveyed  was  chosen  with  a view  to  including 
as  wide  a variety  of  habitats  as  possible ; they  ranged  from 
uncut  meadow  through  a dense  swamp-like  area  to  a hill 
covered  with  second-growth  timber. 

The  most  abundant  woody  plants  of  the  area  were 
several  species  of  Quercus,  Pinus,  and  Acer,  as  well  as 
Fagus,  Carpinus,  and  Rhus.  Greenbriers  ( Smilax ) were 
abundant  in  the  swampy  area,  vining  to  the  tops  of  the 
lower  trees. 

No  nests  were  found  for  several  species  commonly  ob- 
served on  the  area.  I am  certain  that  the  majority  of  nests 
located  high  in  trees,  as  well  as  those  located  on  the  ground, 
were  overlooked.  Unfortunately,  it  was  impossible  to  learn 
the  survival  of  young  birds  after  they  left  the  nest.  Follow- 
ing is  a list  of  the  nesting  species  observed,  with  data  per- 
tinent to  breeding  success  of  each. 
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ACADIAN  FLYCATCHER:  Two  nests.  In  one  nest, 
containing  three  eggs,  one  hatched,  td  be  subsequently  de- 
stroyed. Both  eggs  in  the  other  nest  produced  young  that 
left  the  nest.  This  was  the  only  species  observed  that  was 
parasitized  by  the  Cowbird.  One  Cowbird  egg  was  deposit- 
ed in  the  former  nest ; it  failed  to  hatch. 

TUFTED  TITMOUSE  : One  Nest,  with  three  eggs,  pro- 
duced three  young  that  left  the  nest  on  May  2. 

CATBIRD  : Four  nests,  containing  12  eggs.  Two  nests 
were  destroyed  prior  to  hatching ; one  of  the  other  nests  was 
destroyed  after  the  eggs  hatched.  One  nest  produced  three 
young,  which  deserted  the  nest  on  June  15. 

ROBIN : Two  nests,  each  with  two  eggs.  One  nest  was 
destroyed  after  hatching;  the  other  produced  two  young. 

WOOD  THRUSH:  Thirteen  nests,  with  a total  of  42 
eggs.  Six  nests  with  21  eggs  were  destroyed  before  hatch- 
ing. Two  nests,  with  a total  of  three  young,  were  destroyed 
after  hatching.  The  other  five  nests,  containing  18  eggs, 
produced  15  young  that  left  the  nest. 

WHITE-EYED  VIREO:  One  nest,  containing  four 

eggs,  was  destroyed  before  hatching. 

RED-EYED  VIREO : One  nest,  destroyed  while  it  con- 
tained but  one  egg,  was  observed. 

BLUE-WINGED  WARBLER:  One  nest,  containing 
five  eggs,  was  destroyed  before  hatching  occurred. 

OVEN-BIRD:  One  nest  was  destroyed  when  it  con- 
tained one  egg. 

KENTUCKY  WARBLER:  One  nest,  with  four  eggs. 
All  hatched,  but  the  young  were  destroyed. 

YELLOW-BREASTED  CHAT:  Two  nests,  one  with 
three,  the  other  with  four  eggs.  One  was  destroyed,  the 
other  produced  three  young,  which  left  the  nest  on  July  9. 

HOODED  WARBLER:  Four  nests,  with  a total  of  11 
eggs.  Two,  with  five  eggs,  destroyed  before  hatching;  the 
other  two  nests  produced  three  young  each. 

EASTERN  CARDINAL : Three  nests,  with  eight  eggs. 
Two  nests  destroyed  before  hatching;  the  other  produced 
three  young. 

RED-EYED  TOWHEE : Five  nests,  with  a total  of  16 
eggs.  Two,  with  three  eggs  each,  destroyed  before  hatching. 
One  young  hatched  from  another  nest  but  was  devoured  by 
a pilot  black  snake  ( Elaphe  o.  obsoleta) . One  nest,  with 
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four  eggs,  produced  two  young;  another,  with  three  eggs, 
produced  three  young. 

These  data  have  been  previously  summarized  (Barbour, 
op.  cit.)  as  follows: 

“A  total  of  forty  nests,  representing  fourteen  species, 
was  observed.  The  forty  nests  contained  a total  of  123  eggs, 
of  which  55,  or  44.72  per  cent  hatched.  This  loss  was  due  to 
predation,  desertion,  storms,  infertile  eggs,  and  other 
factors. 

“Of  the  55  young  that  were  hatched,  43,  or  78.18  per 
cent  left  the  nest  under  their  own  power.  Thus,  34.96  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid  produced  young  that 
left  the  nest. 

“Fourteen,  or  35.00  per  cent  of  the  forty  nests  pro- 
duced young  that  left  the  nest.  Of  the  twenty-six  nests  that 
were  destroyed,  twenty  were  destroyed  before  hatching,  and 
the  other  six  were  destroyed  at  varying  lengths  of  time 
after  the  eggs  had  hatched.” 

THE  MOURNING  WARBLER  IN  KENTUCKY 

by 

James  B.  Young 

514  Dover  Boad,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

The  Mourning  Warbler  should  be  a regular  spring  and 
fall  migrant  through  the  state  of  Kentucky,  but  it  is  seldom 
seen,  and  an  interesting  question  arises  as  to  whether  this 
bird  passes  through  our  state  in  any  considerable  numbers. 
Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  has  stated  that,  because  of  its  scarcity, 
he  had  begun  to  doubt,  at  one  time,  his  former  spring  record 
of  its  appearance.  (See  Kentucky  Warbler,  1946,  22:10). 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  writer  that  the  present  article  will 
stimulate  field  observers  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  this 
species,  particularly  during  the  fall  migration. 

In  the  spring,  the  male,  in  nuptial  plumage,  is  unmis- 
takable, and  the  female  may  likewise  be  readily  identified 
by  an  experienced  observer.  In  the  fall,  however,  as  with 
most  warblers,  the  identifying  marks  become  somewhat  sub- 
dued, and  in  some  instances  almost  disappear,  making  iden- 
tification difficult. 

The  usual  fall  plumage  of  the  Mourning  Warbler  shows 
a greyish  or  dark  stain  at  the  throat  and  breast,  and  the 
male,  in  the  fall,  usually  shows  some  trace  of  the  black  bib. 
However,  young  males  and  adult  and  young  females  may  be 
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found  in  a nondescript  plumage,  the  breast  showing  only  a 
faint  suffusion  of  darkish  color.  These  are  the  plumages 
which  cause  considerable  difficulty  in  identification. 

My  first  introduction  to  the  Mourning  Warbler  in  non- 
descript plumage  came  several  years  ago.  Examining  a skin 
in  my  collection  which  had  been  obtained  in  Tennessee  and 
identified  by  the  collector  as  a female  Kentucky  Warbler,  I 
began  to  question  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  face 
markings  of  that  species.  Accordingly,  I sent  the  skin  to 
the  University  of  Michigan  Museum  of  Zoology,  and  Dr.  J. 
Van  Tyne  identified  the  specimen  as  a Mourning  Warbler  in 
fall  plumage. 

I have  never  seen  this  species  in  the  field,  but  on 
September  24,  1949,  Harvey  Lovell  brought  to  me  a live 
warbler  which  he  had  trapped  and  was  planning  to  band. 
Together  we  examined  the  series  of  skins  which  I had. 
Lovell’s  bird  was  nondescript  like  my  specimen  from 
Tennessee.  The  back  was  greenish,  the  under-parts  yellow, 
and  there  was  a slight  suffusion  of  dark  color  on  the  breast. 
The  legs  were  pale  tan,  and  the  under  tail  coverts  were  the 
same  shade  of  yellow  as  the  rest  of  the  under-parts,  and  ex- 
tended about  one-half  of  the  distance  of  the  tail.  It  matched 
exactly  my  specimen  from  Tennessee,  and  we  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  identifying  the  living  bird  as  a Mourning  War- 
bler. 

To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  positive  record  of  a 
fall  Mourning  Warbler  in  the  Louisville  area. 

Those  interested  in  looking  for  this  species  should 
examine  available  pictures  of  it  and  those  of  all  warblers 
similarly  marked.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Mourn- 
ing Warbler  is  one  of  three  Warblers  of  the  genus  Oporomis 
which  may  be  seen  in  Kentucky.  They  are  the  Kentucky, 
Mourning,  and  Connecticut  Warblers.  All  three  of  these 
species  have  certain  characteristics  in  common.  They  are 
all  relatively  large  warblers.  All  of  them  have  light  tan  or 
flesh-colored  legs.  All  have  yellow  underparts  and  plain 
greenish  backs,  and  the  under  tail  coverts  are  long,  usually 
reaching  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  tail. 

One  of  this  group,  the  Kentucky  Warbler,  is  a common 
summer  resident  in  Kentucky  and  is  the  easiest  to  identify 
at  all  seasons  because  of  its  black  face  markings,  except  for 
birds  in  juvenal  plumage.  A Kentucky  Warbler  in  juvenal 
plumage  might  be  confused  with  a fall  Mourning  Warbler 
in  the  nondescript  plumage  above  set  forth.  However,  there 
is  little  danger  of  this  happening  in  Kentucky,  for  young 
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Kentucky  Warblers,  by  September,  have  acquired  their  first 
winter  plumage,  and  the  black  face  markings  have  ap- 
peared, to  some  degree. 

In  this  connection,  Robert  M.  Mengel  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, who  is  now  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  showed 
me  the  skin  of  a bird  he  had  collected  in  Kentucky  in  early 
July  of  1948  and  asked  me  if  I could  identify  it.  It  proved 
to  be  an  immature  Kentucky  Warbler  molting  into  first  fall 
plumage,  with  the  characteristic  black  facial  feathers 
striated.  Because  of  this  specimen,  I have  taken  the  oc- 
casion to  inquire  of  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
Museum  of  Zoology  and  of  Dr.  Alexander  Wetmore  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Kentucky 
Warbler  in  fall  plumage  ever  lacks  the  characteristic  face 
markings.  Dr.  Wetmore  assures  me,  in  correspondence,  that 
there  can  be  no  confusion  between  the  Kentucky  Warbler 
and  the  Mourning  Warbler  in  fall  plumage  when  seen  clear- 
ly at  close  range.  He  says  “the  Kentucky  Warbler  in  the 
moult  from  juvenal  plumage  acquires  at  once  darker  mark- 
ings on  the  side  of  the  head.  These  are  less  prominent  than 
in  spring  plumage  but  still  are  easily  evident.  The  female 
is  plainer  than  the  male  as  in  spring,  but  the  darker  mark- 
ings are  clearly  evident.” 

This  coincides  with  the  information  furnished  me  from 
the  University  of  Michigan.  R.  M.  Mengel  states  in  cor- 
respondence that  the  moult  from  juvenal  plumage  of  the 
Kentucky  Warbler  might  occur  at  any  time  between  June 
and  August.  Mr.  Mengel  likewise  refers  me  to  Jonathan 
Dwight,  Jr.’s  work  on  “The  Sequence  of  Plumages  and 
Moults  of  the  Passerine  Birds  of  New  York.”  Annals  N.  Y. 
Acad.  Scl,  13 :73-360,  1900. 

Thus,  in  the  fall,  when  the  Mourning  Warbler  is  pass- 
ing through  Kentucky,  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  say  that 
young  Kentucky  Warblers  would  have  acquired  their  black 
facial  markings  and  therefore  could  not  be  confused  with 
this  bird. 

There  is  considerable  chance  for  confusion  in  the  fall 
in  separating  the  Mourning  and  the  Connecticut  Warblers. 
However,  the  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Connecti- 
cut Warbler  migrates  mainly  east  of  Kentucky  in  the  fall, 
and  thus  the  chance  of  seeing  that  bird  here  in  the  fall  is 
remote. 

Superficially  the  female  Hooded  Warbler  might  be  mis- 
taken for  the  fall  Mourning,  but  the  Hooded  Warbler  has  a 
characteristic  face  pattern  of  bright  yellow  which  is  not 
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found  in  any  Mourning  Warbler,  and  it  also  shows  white  in 
the  outer  tail  feathers. 

It  is  most  possible  to  confuse  the  Mourning  Warbler 
with  the  fall  Yellow-throat  (Geothlypis) . Being  a summer 
resident,  the  Yellow-throat  is  still  abundant  in  Kentucky 
in  the  fall,  and  there  are  many  young  birds  to  be  seen.  How- 
ever, the  fall  Yellow-throat  still  has  a bright  yellow  throat 
and  no  eye  ring,  whereas  the  fall  Mourning  Warbler  has  a 
darkish  throat  and  generally  shows  an  eye  ring.  Then,  too, 
the  fall  Yellow-throat  has  a whitish  belly  and  a general 
over-all  brownish  cast  which  reaches  its  greatest  intensity 
on  the  crown. 

There  should  be  no  mistaking  of  the  Mourning  Warbler 
for  the  Canada  Warbler,  for  the  Canada  is  a uniform  yellow 
underneath,  and  the  “necklace”  of  the  Canada  at  no  time 
could  be  described  as  a suffusion  of  dark  color.  If  the  back 
of  the  bird  can  be  seen,  there  can  be  no  mistaking  the 
Canada,  for  its  back  is  a slate  grey. 

I have  named  the  fall  Warblers  which  are  most  likely 
to  be  confused  with  the  Mourning  Warbler.  The  best  prepa- 
ration that  one  can  make  before  going  into  the  field  is  to 
study  pictures  of  the  fall  Mourning  Warbler  and  compare 
them  with  illustrations  of  other  Warblers  in  fall  plumage. 
For  this  purpose,  Peterson’s  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds,  East- 
ern Land  and  Water  birds,  2nd  edition,  1947  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  best  available  work. 

I am  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  Van  Tyne,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Dr.  Alexander  Wetmore,  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, for  their  advice  and  opinions;  to  the  University  of 
Michigan  Museum  of  Zoology  for  its  kind  loan  of  specimens ; 
and  to  Robert  M.  Mengel  for  a critical  reading  of  this  paper. 
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MIGRATION  BIRD  COUNT 
Spring  of  1950 
Edited  by  Gordon  Wilson 

Date— 5-3 

Providence 

Date— 4-30 

Murray  1 

Date— 5-3 

Murray  2 

Date— 4-29 

Ky.  Woodlands 

Date — 5-1 

Madisonville  1 

Date— 5-8 

Madisonville  2 

Date— 4-22-3 

Bowling  Green  1 

Date— 5-13-14 
Bowling  Green  2 

Date— 5-7 

Louisville 

Date— 4-29-30 
Berea 

Number  of  Observers 

4 

11 

14 

13 

1 

1 

3 

12 

29 

1 

~TJ 

Number  of  Species  on  Count 

112 

116 

90 

89 

103 

100 

116 

127 

156 

Number  of  Species  for  Period 

146 

125 

102 

89 

127 

100 

126 

131 

166 

92 

Common  Leon 

c 

X 

c 

c 

Holboell’s  Grebe 

c 

X 

Horned  Grebe 

X 

Pied-billed  Grebe 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Double-crested  Cormorant 

c 

c 

Great  Blue  Heron 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

X 

X 

American  Egret 

c 

Little  Blue  Heron 

c 

Green  Heron 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Black-crowned  Night  Heron 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron 

c 

c 

c 

American  Bittern 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

Canada  Goose 

X 

c 

Common  Mallard 

c 

c 

c 

X 

Black  Duck 

c 

c 

Gadw’all 

c 

Baldpate 

c 

c 

c 

Pintail 

* 

Green-winged  Teal 

* 

c 

Blue-winged  Teal 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Shoveller 

c 

X 

Wood  Duck 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

Redhead 

c 

Ring-necked  Duck 

c 

c 

X 

Greater  Scaup  Duck 

c 

Lesser  Scaup  Duck 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Ruddy  Duck 

c 

Hooded  Merganser 

c 

Red-breasted  Merganser 

c 

c 
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MIGRATION  BIRD  COUNT 
Spring  of  1950 
Edited  by  Gordon  Wilson 

Providence 

Murray  1 

Murray  2 

Ky.  Woodlands 

Madisonville  1 

Madisonville  2 

Bowling  Green  1 

Bowling  Green  2 

Louisville 

Berea 

Turkey  Vulture 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Black  Vulture 

* 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Sharp- shinned  Hawk 

* 

c 

Cooper’s  Hawk 

c 

c 

c 

Red-tailed  Hawk 

X 

c 

c 

Red-shouldered  Hawk 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Broad-winged  Hawk 

c 

c 

c 

Bald  Eagle 

c 

Marsh  Hawk 

c 

Osprey 

c 

X 

Sparrow  Hawk 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Bob-white 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Sandhill  Crane 

c 

King  Rail 

c 

Sora 

* 

c 

c 

Coot 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Semipalmated  Plover 

X 

c 

c 

c 

Killdeer 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Woodcock 

X 

c 

c 

Wilson’s  Snipe 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Spotted  Sandpiper 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Solitary  Sandpiper 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Greater  Yellow-legs 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Lesser  Yellow-legs 

c 

X 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Pectoral  Sandpiper 

c 

X 

White-rumped  Sandpiper 

c 

Least  Sandpiper 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

Red-backed  Sandpiper 

c 

Dowitcher 

c 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper 

c 

c 

Western  Sandpiper 

c 

Herring  Gull 

X 

c 

c 

c 
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MIGRATION  BIRD  COUNT 
Spring  of  1950 
Edited  by  Gordon  Wilson 

Providence 

Murray  1 

Murray  2 

Ky.  Woodlands 

Madisonville  1 

Madisonville  2 

1 1 

Bowling  Green  1 

Bowling  Green  2 

Louisville 

<6 

o 

<D 

CQ 

Ring-billed  Gull 

c 

Forster’s  Tern 

c 

Common  Tern 

c 

X 

Black  Tern 

c 

X 

c 

Mourning  Dove 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Yellow- billed  Cuckoo 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

Black-billed  Cuckoo 

c 

c 

Barn  Owl 

c 

c 

Screech  Owl 

c 

Homed  Owl 

c 

X 

c 

Barred  Owl 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

Chuck-will’s-widow 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Whip-poor-will 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Nighthawk 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

Chimney  Swift 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

Belted  Kingfisher 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Flicker 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Pileated  Woodpecker 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

Red-bellied  Woodpecker 

* 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Red-headed  Woodpecker 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker 

* 

c 

c 

c 

Hairy  Woodpecker 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Downy  Woodpecker 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Kingbird 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Crested  Flycatcher 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Phoebe 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Acadian  Flycatcher 

* 

X 

c 

c 

c 

Least  Flycatcher 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

Wood  Pewee 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

X 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher 

* 

c 

Horned  Lark 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

1 c 
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MIGRATION  BIRD  COUNT 
Spring  of  1950 
Edited  by  Gordon  Wilson 

Providence 

_ 

Murray  1 

Murray  2 

Ky.  Woodlands 

Madisonville  1 

Madisonville  2 

Bowling  Green  1 

j Bowling  Green  2 

M 

> 

xn 

3 

o 

J 

Berea 

Tree  Swallow 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

X 

c 

Bank  Swallow 

c 

c 

Rough- winged  Swallow 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

Barn  Swallow 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Cliff  Swallow 

c 

c 

c 

Purple  Martin 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Blue  Jay 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Crow 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Carolina  Chickadee 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Tufted  Titmouse 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

White-breasted  Nuthatch 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch 

c 

Brown  Creeper 

* 

c 

House  Wren 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Winter  Wren 

c 

c 

Bewick’s  Wren 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

Carolina  Wren 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Long-billed  Marsh  Wren 

* 

c 

c 

c 

Short-billed  Marsh  Wren 

* 

Mockingbird 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Catbird 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Brown  Thrasher 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Robin 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Wood  Thrush 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Hermit  Thrush 

c 

Olive-backed  Thrush 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Grey-cheeked  Thrush 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

X 

Veery 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Bluebird 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet 

c 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 

* 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 
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MIGRATION  BIRD  COUNT 
Spring  of  1950 
Edited  by  Gordon  Wilson 

Providence 

Murray  1 

Murray  2 

Ky.  Woodlands 

Madisonville  1 

Madisonville  2 

Bowling  Green  1 

Bowling  Green  2 

Louisville 

Berea 

Pipit 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Cedar  Waxwing 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

X 

c 

c 

Migrant  Shrike 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

Starling 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

White-eyed  Vireo 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Yellow- throated  Vireo 

c 

X 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Blue-headed  Vireo 

* 

X 

c 

c 

Red-eyed  Vireo 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Philadelphia  Vireo 

* 

c 

Warbling  Vireo 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Black  and  White  Warbler 

* 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Prothonotary  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

Swainson’s  Warbler 

* 

c 

c 

X 

Worm-eating  Warbler 

c 

c 

X 

Golden- winged  Warbler 

X 

c 

c 

X 

Blue- winged  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Tennessee  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Nashville  Warbler 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

Parula  Warbler 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Yellow  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Magnolia  Warbler 

* 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Cape  May  Warbler 

* 

X 

c 

c 

c 

Black-throated  Blue  Warbler 

c 

c 

Myrtle  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Black- throated  Green  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Cerulean  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Blackburnian  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

Sycamore  Warbler 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Chestnut-sided  Warbler 

* 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

Bay-breasted  Warbler 

* 

c 

c 

X 

Blackpoll  Warbler 

* 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Pine  Warbler 

e 

X 

c 

Prairie  Warbler 

* 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Palm  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

Oven-bird 

* 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Northern  Water-thrush 

* 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Louisiana  Water- thrush 

* 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Kentucky  Warbler 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Mourning  Warbler 

* 

c 

c 
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MIGRATION  BIRD  COUNT 
Spring  of  1950 
Edited  by  Gordon  Wilson 

Providence 

. 

Murray  1 

Murray  2 

Ky.  Woodlands 

Madisonville  1 

Madisonville  2 

Bowling  Green  1 

Bowling  Green  2 

Louisville 

cC 

0) 

u 

0? 

PQ 

Yellow- throat 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Yellow-breasted  Chat 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Hooded  Warbler 

* 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Wilson’s  Warbler 

* 

X 

c 

c 

Canada  Warbler 

c 

c 

X 

American  Redstart 

* 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

English  Sparrow 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Bobolink 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Meadowlark 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Red-wing 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Orchard  Oriole 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Baltimore  Oriole 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

Bronzed  Grackle 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Cowbird 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Scarlet  Tanager 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Summer  Tanager 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Cardinal 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Blue  Grosbeak 

c 

Indigo  Bunting 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Dickcissel 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

Purple  Finch 

* 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

Pine  Siskin 

c 

Goldfinch 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Red-eyed  Towhee 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Savannah  Sparrow 

* 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

Grasshopper  Sparrow 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Leconte’s  Sparrow 

c 

c 

Henslow’s  Sparrow 

c 

Vesper  Sparrow 

c 

c 

Lark  Sparrow 

c 

c 

Bachman’s  Sparrow 

* 

c 

c 

Slate-colored  Junco 

c 

c 

Tree  Sparrow 

Chipping  Sparrow 

c 

c 

c 

c 

X 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Field  Sparrow 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

White-crowned 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

White-throated  Sparrow 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Lincoln’s  Sparrow 

c 

X 

Swamp  Sparrow 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Song  Sparrow 

c 

c 

c 
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PROVIDENCE — May  3;  4 A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M.;  drizzle  during 
morning  from  4:30  to  6:30;  calm  and  clear  by  11  A.  M.;  temp.  50  to 
77;  same  territory  in  Providence  and  adjacent  areas;  total  for  count, 
112;  for  period  studied,  146.  The  Sandhill  Crane  was  a magnificent 
sight,  sailing  like  a white  cross  against  the  blue  canopy  of  evening 
sky.  As  if  for  our  special  study,  a handsome  American  Bittern 
favored  us  by  freezing  several  seconds,  then  tumbled  down  the  levee 
embankment  and  appeared  to  swim  across  a swift-running  slough. 
(We  saw  three  other  American  Bitterns  during  the  period  and  heard 
some  “pump-er-lunks”.)  About  25  Biue-winged  Teals  fed  in  a semi- 
flooded  corn  field  for  several  weeks.  A lone  Sora  stepped  daintily 
around,  feeding  near  the  edge  of  Diamond  Lake,  and  allowed  leisure 
observation  at  about  fifteen  feet.  Lincoln  Sparrows  were  too  numer- 
ous to  count.  We  saw  the  Swainson’s  Warbler  and  also  heard  him 
sing.  A pair  of  Mourning  Warblers  in  thei  same  diversifield  Provi- 
dence area  created  no  end  of  excitement  for  several  days. — JAMES 
W.  HANCOCK,  MABEL  SISK  HOLT,  DORA  WYATT  and  SUE 
WYATT  SEMPLE. 

MURRAY — April  30.  Sky  overcast  the  entire  day  and  practi- 
cally raining  part  of  the  time.  Average  temperature  60.  Little  wind. 
The  places  worked  were  Murray  State  College  campus,  College  Farm, 
Clark’s  River  at  Martin’s  Chapel,  Kentucky  Lake  near  Hamlin,  and 
Wild  Cat  Creek.  Time:  6:00  A.  M.  to  7:00  P.  M.— MR.  and  MRS. 
EUGENE  CYPERT,  MR.  and  MRS.  JOHN  DELIME,  MR.  and  MRS. 
BILL  TILLMAN,  JAMES  MATTHEWS,  EUGENE  BRAMLETT, 
KATHLEEN  KEY,  JOHN  MORSE,  and  GRACE  WYATT. 

MURRAY— May  3;  5:00  A.  M.  to  12:00  noon;  2:00  to  7:30  P.  M. 
Each  spring’  the  Field  Biology  Class  of  Murray  State  College  takes 
a bird  census  on  two  separate  days,  a week  apart.  As  the  members 
of  the  class  cannot  go  for  an  entire  day  because  of  other  classes  and 
activities,  the  group  is  divided  into  smaller  groups  and  are  in  the 
field  for  a period  of  two  to  four  hours.  The  first  date  in  1950  was 
April  26,  the  "area  covered  being  the  campus,  the  College  Farm,  and 
Clark’s  River  at  Martin’s  Chapel.  This  trip  yielded  68  species.  The 
second  trip  covered  the  same  area  with  Wild  Cat  Creek  Embayment 
and  one  embayment  of  Blood  River  on  Kentucky  Lake.  The  list  as 
tabulated  shows  the  90  species  found  on  May  3,  with  the  additional 
ones  from  April  26  as  starred  forms. — MONTRA  ALLEN,  BETTY  J. 
BOWDEN,  BETTY  J.  BRAME,  WILLIAM  J.  FRANKLIN,  MARIAN 
GRYMES,  SALLY  LANCASTER,  RUTH  LANE,  MARJORIE  KIM, 
HERMAN  PENNINGTON,  NANCY  THOMPSON,  L A V A N I A 
WEMBERLY,  MARGARET  WRIGHT,  MARBETH  YORK,  and 
GRACE  WYATT  (Instructor). 

KENTUCKY  WOODLANDS— April  29,  all  day.  A group  com- 
posed of  the  following  persons  that  were  in  Murray  attending  the 
Kentucky  Academv  of  Science  were  on  the  reservation  from  8:00 
A.  M.  till  noon:  DR.  AND  MRS.  W.  R.  ALLEN,  DR.  AND  MRS. 
ALFRED  BRAUER,  DR.  W.  M.  CLAY,  MR.  AND  MRS.  EUGENE 
CYPERT,  JACK  KERR,  ROBERT  RADER,  PHILLIP  CRAWFORD, 
GRACE  WYATT,  EUGENE  BRAMLETT,  KATHLEEN  KEY.  There 
had  been  a heavy  rain  the  previous  night  and  one  early  in  the  morn- 
ing; the  vegetation  and  ground  were  very  wet;  the  sky  was  overcast 
the  entire  day.  The  temperature  averaged  60.  In  the  afternoon  the 
census  was  continued  by  MR.  AND  MRS.  EUGENE  CYPERT, 
EUGENE  BRAMLETT,  JAMES  MATTHEWS,  and  GRACE  WYATT. 
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MADISONVILLE — May  1,  fifteen  hours  in  the  field.  Six  lakes  at 
Madisonville  and  Earlington,  Clear  Creek,  streets,  fields,  and  cat-tail 
marsh.  Heavy  overcast;  occasional  showers  in  the  afternoon;  temp, 
around  50;  light  northwest  wind.  The  Black  Tern  at  Loch  Mary  was 
my  first  since  August  24,  1936.  Swainson’s  Warbler  was  seen  again 
at  Clear  Creek;  seen  at  thirty  feet. — JAMES  W.  HANCOCK. 

MADISONVILLE— May  8,  4:00  A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M.  Cloudy  to 
partly  cloudy;  light  northeast  wind;  temperature  53  to  67.  Earlington 
and  Madisonville  lakes  as  on  May  1,  Clear  Creek,  Weir’s  Creek, 
streets,  fields,  and  cat- tail  marsh.  More  open  country  and  swamp- 
land covered,  while  in  the  western  section  of  Hopkins  County  than 
on  my  count  of  May  1.  A day  for  Chestnut-sided:  Warblers:  seven 
recorded.  A Field  Sparrow  sang  an  unusual  song — hard,  buzzy  notes, 
ending  in  a more  usual,  sweet-toned  trill.  An  adult  male  Orchard 
Oriole  sank  ecstatically  in  flight  about  six  feet  above  the  ground. 
—JAMES  W.  HANCOCK. 

BOWLING  GREEN  AND  MAMMOTH  CAVE— April  22  and  23. 
McElroy-Chaney  Farms,  7:00  to  11:00  A.  M.  on  April  22;  Mammoth 
Cave  National  Park  from  1:00  P.  M.,  April  22,  to  noon,  April  23. 
Lancaster  spent  the  weekend  at  his  cabins,  at  the  Mouth  of  Gasper; 
Frank  Ewing  joined  Wilson  on  the  morning  of  April  23.  The  temper- 
ature varied  from  40  to  70;  on  April  23  there  was  a very  strong  wind; 
clear  to  cloudy.— FRANK  EWING,  L.  Y.  LANCASTER  and  GORDON 
WILSON. 

BOWLING  GREEN — May  13  and  14;  all  day  on  May  13,  till  noon 
on  May  14.  The  party  visited  both  lakes  on  May  13;  one  party  spent 
the  morning  of  May  14  at  the  Mouth  of  Gasper.  Weather  threatening 
nearly  all  the  time,  with  small  showers  on  May  14. — MR.  AND  MRS. 
S.  CHARLES  THACHER,  MR.  AND  MRS.  LEONARD  C.  BRECHER, 
MARGARET  FOWLER,  PATTY  McCORMACK,  MISS  AUXIER, 
DON  SUMMERFIELD,  RUSSELL  STARR,  H.  W.  FARMER, 
HAYWARD  BROWN,  MRS.  PAUL  L.  GARRETT,  L.  Y.  LAN- 
CASTER, and  GORDON  WILSON. 

LOUISVILLE — May  7,  all  day.  Partly  cloudy  and  warm.  Valley 
Station,  Iroquois  Park,  Goshen,  Sleepy  Hollow,  Anchorage,  and  Ohio 
River  and  adjacent  areas. — LEONARD  C.  BRECHER,  HELEN 
BROWNING,  FLOYD  CARPENTER,  DR.  AND  MRS.  GERALD 
COLE,  MR.  AND  MRS.  OTTO  DIETRICH,  MR.  AND  MRS.  WALTER 
JACKSON,  DR.  AND  MRS.  HARVEY  B,  LOVELL,  BURT  L. 
MONROE,  SR.,  BURT  L.  MONROE,  JR.,  LOUIS  PEIPER,  MARIE 
PEIPER,  DON  SUMMERFIELD,  JERRY  SMITH,  ROBERT  STEIL- 
BERG,  ANNE  L.  STAMM,  MR.  AND  MRS,  WALTER  SHACKLE- 
TON,  MR.  AND  MRS.  S.  CHARLES  THACHER,  EVELYN  J. 
SCHNEIDER,  MR.  AND  MRS.  F.  CHANNON,  MABEL  SLACK, 
MRS.  WILLIAM  TABLER,  and  AUDREY  WRIGHT. 

BEREA — April  29  and  30  and  May  1.  Within  two  miles  of  town, 
open  fields,  deciduous  and  pine  woods,  along  creek.  Temperature  51 
to  73;  sunny  Saturday  morning,  intermittent  showers  the  rest  of  the 
weekend,  heavy  fog  Monday  morning.  Most  of  the  day  April  29  and 
30  and  until  10:00  A.  M.  on  May  1. — MARGARET  FOWLER. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


COWBIRD  LAYS  EGGS  IN  SUMMER  TANAGER’S  NEST 

On  May  13,  1949,  a well-built  nest  of  a Summer  Tanager  (Piranga 
rubra)  was  found  in  a small  hackberry  tree  about  15  feet  from  the 
private  road  through  Sleepy  Hollow.  The  tree  was  in  an  open  clear- 
ing on  the  lower  side  of  the  road.  It  was  62  inches  from  the  ground 
and  unusually  well  constructed  for  a Summer  Tanager’s  nest.  On 
May  16  the  nest  still  contained  no  eggs. 

On  May  17  at  noon  the  female  Tanager  was  on  the  nest,  and  the 
male  was  scolding  in  a nearby  tree  as  we  approached.  She  left  the 
nest  to  join  in  the  uproar.  A male  and  female  Indigo  Bunting,  a 
male  Frothonotary  Warbler,  and  a Red-eyed  Vireo  also  came  up  to 
investigate  the  disturbance.  A Carolina  Wren  getting  too  near  the 
nest  was  promptly  chased  away  by  the  female  Tanager.  We  noted 
that  the  scolding  note  of  the  female  Summer  Tanager  was  lower  in 
pitch  and  the  notes  were  more  run  together  and  not  as  sharp  as  those 
of  the  male.  Later  the  nest  was  checked  and  found  to  contain  one 
egg- 

On  May  18  at  11  A.  M.  the  nest  contained  two  Tanager  eggs.  On 
May  19  at  12:20  P.  M.  the  nest  contained  four  eggs,  three  of  the 
Summer  Tanager  and  one  of  the  Cowbird.  Tho  Tanager  scolded  in 
nearby  trees  as  we  removed  the  Cowbird  egg.  It  measured  .63  by  .81 
inches.  The  male  Tanager  was  trapped  and  banded  at  the  feeding 
perch  on  this  date.  On  May  20  the  nest  contained  a second  Cowbird 
egg,  which  was  also  removed.  It  measured  .69  by  .87  inches  and 
looked  distinctively  larger  than  the  first  egg. 

The  nest  was  observed  daily  through  May  27,  and  no  more  Cow- 
bird eggs  were  laid,  perhaps  because  the  female  Tanager  incubated 
too  closely  to  allow  the  intrusion  of  a strange  bird.  On  May  28 
Elizabeth  Shackleton  found  the  nest  had  been  robbed.  There  was 
no  trace  of  the  eggs  or  their  shells  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  nest  itself 
was  intact.  The  nest  was  now  examined  more  closely.  It  was  not 
as  loosely  constructed  as  have  been  most  of  the  Tanager  nests  which 
we  have  observed  before. 

—WALTER  and  ELIZABETH  SHACKLETON,  Prospect. 

$ $ ^ $ $ 

A MYRTLE  WARBLER  IMPALED  ON  BARB  WIRE 

On  May  8,  1950,  while  driving  in  eastern  Jefferson  County,  a 
small  bird  was  observed  to  be  caught  on  a fence  paralleling  the  road. 
A closer  investigation  revealed  the  bird  to  be  a Myrtle  Warbler 
(Dendroica  corona  ta)  which  had  been  impaled  on  one  of  the  barbs 
of  a barbed-wire  stringer  topping  the  fence.  The  barb  had  complete- 
ly penetrated  the  neck  just  below  the  auricular  area.  It  would  seem 
that  a considerable  force  was  exerted  to  accomplish  this,  since  the 
barb  was  not  sharp  and  had  rusted  and  roughened  considerably  from 
long  weathering.  The  bird  was  not  otherwise  injured  and  showed  no 
signs  of  mutilation  when  found. 

Experience  would  indicate  that  this  was  probably  the  work  of 
a Migrant  Shrike  (Lanins  ludovicianus).  Subsequent  inquiry  estab- 
lished that  the  Migrant  Shrike  had  been  seen  in  the  area  in  the  week 
preceding. 
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During  the  winter  of  1947-48  I observed  the  Migrant  Shrike 
closely  for  several  weeks  and  on  one  occasion  found  a House  Sparrow 
(Passer  domesticus)  partially  impaled  on  a barb.  In  most  cases  ob- 
served during  this  winter,  however,  the  Shrike  appeared  to  kill  by 
attack  and  fed  on  the  carcass  while  held  in  the  crotch  or  fork  of  a 
tree  or  bush. 

—DON  SUMMERFIELD,  Valley  Station. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

THE  WKITE-RUMPED  SANDPIPER  IN  WARREN  COUNTY 

On  May  24,  1950,  the  junior  author  visited  Bowling  Green  and  in 
the  afternoon  accompanied  the  senior  author  to  the  flooded  fields  of 
the  McElroy  Farm.  The  heavy  spring  rains  had  flooded  extensive 
sections  of  farm  lands,  as  has  occurred  on  numerous  occasions  before. 
The  first  thing  that  we  saw  of  interest  was  a large  flock  of  Black- 
bellied  Plover  feeding  in  a large  field  where  the  water  was  only  a 
few  inches  deep.  All  but  2 or  3 of  the  flock  of  Plovers  were  in  breed- 
ing plumage.  Their  large  size  and  black  underparts  made  them  a 
striking  sight.  Wilson  (Ky  Warbler,  16:  19,  1940)  lists  3 previous 
occurrences  at  the  McElroy  farm.  The  only  other  spring  occurrence 
was  reported  by  L.  Y.  Lancaster  (Wils.  Bull.,  37:  44,  1925),  who  saw 
12  on  June  3,  1924.  Audubon  also  considered  the  species  rare  in  Ken- 
tucky: “I  have  seen  it,  though  sparingly  along  the  shores  of  the  Ohio, 
probably  during  its  passage  from  the  north."  There  are  numerous 
fall  records  from  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

There  were  also  several  hundred  small  sandpipers,  most  of  which 
proved  to  be  Least  and  Semipalmated  Sandpipers.  However,  among 
them  there  were  a few  that  looked  different.  Their  bills  were  yellow- 
ish at  the  base,  they  had  a darker  neck,  but  more  important,  when 
they  raised  their  wings,  we  could  see  a white  rump  patch.  When  we 
attempted  to  approach  closer,  all  but  one  of  the  smaller  sandpipers 
flew  away.  The  lone  bird  was  collected  and  proved  to  be  a White- 
rumped  Sandpiper  (Erolia  fuscicollis) . There  were  at  least  5 and 
possibly  more  in  the  flock.  The  only  previously  published  record  for 
this  species  in  Kentucky  is  that  of  Burt  Monroe,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  who  col- 
lected two  on  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  on  August  31,  1946,  from  a small 
flock  (Ky.  Warbler,  25:  65-66:  1949). 

A single  Ruddy  Turnstone  was  also  feeding  in  the  area  along  with 
18  Semipalmated  Plovers.  Wilson  has  reported  2 previous  spring  oc- 
currences of  this  species  in  Warren  County  (Wilson,  1940,  op.  cit.,  and 
1948,  Ky.  Warbler,  24:  54-55).  We  know  of  no  other  spring  records 
for  the  state,  although  there  are  many  late  summer  records  from  the 
Falls  in  Louisville.— GORDON  WILSON  and  HARVEY  B.  LOVELL. 

* ❖ 

WHITE  PELICANS  AT  KENTUCKY  LAKE 

A flock  of  about  20  White  Pelicans  ( Telecanthus  erythrorhynclios) 
were  present  on  Kentucky  Lake  in  Marshall  County  from  May  15  to 
at  least  May  17,  1950.  My  assistant,  Joe  Davis,  reported  to  me  on 
the  15th  that  there  were  some  large  white  birds  with  black  wing  tips 
and  a large  yellow  bill  swimming  on  the  lake  near  the  island  north 
of  the  Jonathan  Creek  Embayment.  I checked  the  area  with  him  in 
the  afternoon  and  found,  as  I expected,  that  the  birds  were  White 
Pelicans,  Thev  were  quite  tame,  and  we  could  approach  within  50 
yards  before  they  would  fly.  I returned  to  the  area  the  next  day 
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with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  DeLime  and  found  the  flock  again.  On  May 
17,  the  DeLimes  took  colored  motion  pictures  of  the  flock.  Miss 
Grace  Wyatt,  Miss  Regina  Senter,  and  the  author  again  approached 
the  flock  rather  closely  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 
Hancock  has  recently  reported  2 White  Pelicans  from  Madisonville 
on  June  30,  1948  (Ky.  Warbler  25:  47-50,  1949)  and  summarized  their 
previous  occurrences  in  Kentucky.  This  is  the  first  large  flock  to 
be  reported  in  the  state  since  the  time  of  Audubon. — JOHN  MORSE, 
Benton. 

****** 

FIRST  KENTUCKY  BREEDING  RECORD  FOR  UPLAND  PLOVER 

On  June  4,  1950,  Emerson  Kemsies,  William  H.  Mers,  and  Worth 
Randle  saw  an  Upland  Plover  (Bartramia  longicauda)  on  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Greater  Cincinnati  Airport,  Boone  County,  Kentucky, 
about  three  miles  south  of  the  Ohio  river  and  fifteen  miles  west  and 
south  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  While  being  observed,  the  plover  walked 
to  a location  where  it  squatted  and  remained  motionless.  Permission 
was  obtained  from  Robert  Isenberg,  Airport  Manager,  to  search  for 
the  suspected  nest  on  airport  property.  The  bird  was  flushed  from  a 
nest  containing  four  eggs.  On  June  6,  when  the  nesting  site  was 
visited  again,  the  nest  was  intact  but  empty.  No  remains  of  eggs 
were  found,  and  no  young  were  seen.  According  to  Burt  L.  Monroe, 
Sr.,  this  is  the  first  breeding  record  for  Kentucky. 

Three  years  ago  Karl  Maslowski  found  this  species  breeding  for 
the  first  time  in  Hamilton  County,  Ohio.  The  writers  have  since 
found  it  breeding  in  considerable  numbers  in  Butler  County,  Ohio,  at 
the  Oxford  airport.  The  Upland  Plover  had  not  previously  been  re- 
corded breeding  south  of  Columbus,  Ohio. — EMERSON  KEMSIES, 
WILLIAM  H.  MERS,  and  WORTH  RANDLE,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

****** 

SOME  RECORDS  FROM  INDIAN  HILLS 

On  a field  trip  to  Indian  Hills  swamps  we  saw  a Yellow-crowned 
Night  Heron  on  June  11,  1950.  We  also  saw  a Hooded  Merganser 
with  5 young.  This  species  has  become  a regular  breeder  in  this 
swamp  in  recent  years.  Another  interesting  bird  observed  was  the 
American  Egret.  Egrets  have  been  arriving  earlier  and  earlier  in 
recent  years,  but  this  id  an  unusually  early  date.  On  several  addi- 
tional trips  during  June  and  July  we  regularlv  recorded  the  Yellow- 
crowned  Night  Heron  feeding  in  the  swampy  field  along  the  Country 
Club  road.  We  wonder  if  it  did  not  nest  somewhere  in  the  vicinity. 
—ANNIE  L.  THACHER,  Louisville. 

****** 

NOTES  FROM  WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

Blue  Grosbeak.  This  species  was  reported  from  Clark’s  River  on 
the  spring  bird  count  by  Mary  Lou  Cypert.  (See  census  from  Murray 
No.  1).  It  was  again  seen  2 weeks  later  at  Kentucky  Woodlands  by 
Mrs.  John  DeLime.  The  writer  and  John  Pennington  saw  a pair  of 
Blue  Grosbeaks  on  May  20,  1950,  on  Clark’s  River.  We  were  within 
50  feet  of  the  pair  and  observed  them  for  about  five  minutes. 

Leconte  Sparrow.  Eugene  Cypert  pointed  this  sparrow  out  to 
me,  and  I heard  its  feeble  song.  On  several  occasions  after  that  I 
identified  2 or  3 at  the  end  of  Farmer’s  Streets  in  a clover  field  near 
where  I live  in  Murray.  They  were  recorded  on  April  19,  25,  and  May 
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3 (See  census  No.  2 from  Murray).  There  were  usually  many 
Savannah  Sparrows  in  this  field,  but  I could  pick  up  the  Leconte’s 
Sparrow  by  the  song  and  the  decided  brownish-black  dot  at  the  end 
of  the  eye  strip  on  the  side  of  the  head.  Grasshopper  Sparrows  were 
also  in  the  same  field  but  their  breasts  are  dusky  all  the  way  across, 
whereas  the  Leconte’s  has  some  strips  near  the  wing.  I am  sure  now 
that  they  have  been  here  in  the  past,  but  were  mistaken  for  Grass- 
hopper Sparrows. — GRACE  WYATT,  Murray  State  College. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


OUR  STATE  BIRD.  Elizabeth  D.  Geiger  of  Princeton,  Kentucky, 
is  the  State  Bird  Chairman  for  the  Garden  Club  of  Kentucky.  She 
was  in  Louisville  recently  looking  up  information  upon  our  state  bird. 
She  writes  that  the  Cardinal  was  selected  by  the  Kentucky  state 
legislature  on  February  17,  1926.  Furthermore,  Kentucky  was  the 
first  state  to  officially  designate  a state  bird,  according  to  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine.  The  Cardinal  has  proved  to  be  a 
popular  bird,  as  seven  of  the  thirty-three  states  that  have  adopted  an 
official  bird  have  chosen  this  species. 

* * * # * * 

FALL  MEETING  OF  THE  K.  O.  S. 

A joint  meeting  is  being  planned  with  the  Indiana  Audubon 
Society  at  Clifty  Falls,  Indiana,  on  October  6,  7,  and  8.  A field  trip 
is  being  planned  into  Kentucky  as  part  of  the  program.  Suggestions 
for  the  program  should  be  sent  to  the  Vice-President,  Virginia  Smith, 
of  Henderson.  Plan  to  be  there. 

CHIMNEY  SWIFT  RECOVERY  IN  KENTUCKY.  Burt  Monroe 
received  a band  No.  48-182,  981,  which  had  been  taken  from  a dead 
Chimney  Swift  in  a chimney  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Lavon  P.  Jackson, 
Eminence,  Kentucky,  in  Henry  County.  The  swift  was  discovered  on 
May  22,  1950.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Laurel,  Maryland,  re- 
port that  the  bird  was  banded  on  September  25,  1949,  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee  by  Ben  Coffey,  Jr.  Mr.  Coffey  has  banded  thousands  of 
Chimney  Swifts  during  the  last  few  years,  but  this  is  the  first  re- 
covery from  Kentucky  that  has  come  to  our  attention.  K.  O.  S. 
members  should  always  examine  a dead  bird  to  see  if  it  may  be  wear- 
ing a band.  Bands  should  be  removed,  flattened,  and  mailed  to  the 
above  address. 

DR.  J.  W.  CLOTFELTER  of  Paris  writes  that  as  he  was  leaning 
against  a fence  in  his  back  yard,  “two  birds  came  to  the  ground  in 
a clinch  a few  yards  from  me.  They  rolled  over  the  ground  a moment, 
and  when  they  arose,  a Blue  Jay  flew  over  my  head  in  great  haste, 
with  a highly  infuriated  male  Robin  a few  wings  beats  behind  him.” 
He  also  saw  a Mourning  Dove  chase  a Blue  Jay.  “Both  these  stories 
tell  the  same  tale:  The  Blue  Jay  has  been  molesting  the  nests  of 
Robins  and  Doves.” 
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BECKHAM  BIRD  CLUB  ACTIVITIES,  1949-50 

The  Beckham  Chapter  of  the  K.  O.  S.  enjoyed  a varied  program 
of  events  during  the  past  year.  The  club  cooperated  with  the  10th 
annual  Wildlife  Conference  at  Otter  Creek,  September  30  and  October 
1 and  2.  It  also  cooperated  again  in  presenting  the  Audubon  Screen 
Tours. 

The  featured  speaker  of  the  year  was  Albert  F.  Ganier  of  Nash- 
ville, organizer  of  the  Tennessee  Ornithological  Society  and  indirectly 
the  stimulus  for  founding  the  K.  O.  S.  He  presented  to  the  club  a 
copy  of  the  Geological  Report  for  1885  containing  Charles  Wickliffe 
Beckham’s  article  on  THE  BIRDS  OF  NELSON  COUNTY,  KEN- 
TUCKY. Mr.  Ganier  described  his  trip  to  western  Canada. 

Other  speakers  were:  Burt  L.  Monroe,  who  reported  on  the 
A.  O.  U.  meeting  at  the  Buffalo  Museum;  he  also  reported  on  the 
1949  Christmas  Bird  Count  (December)  and  discussed  the  business 
session  of  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Wilson  Club  (May) ; Edith  Pear- 
son described  the  joint  fall  meeting  of  the  K.  O.  S.  with  the  Indiana 
Audubon  Society  at  Henderson;  Don  Summerfield  presented  an  as- 
sortment of  bird  foods  in  marked  bags  to  members  on  condition  that 
they  keep  records  on  the  birds  using  them.  In  January  Mr.  Summer- 
field  spoke  on  “The  Diseases  of  Birds.”  In  April  he  described  a field 
trip  to  Jasper-Pulaski  State  Game  Preserve  in  northern  Indiana, 
where  he  saw  Sandhill  Cranes  and  Prairie  Chickens.  Miss  Evelyn 
Schneider,  curator,  displayed  the  six  bird  paintings  by  Howard  Rollin. 
In  February  Miss  Schneider  and  Miss  Amy  Deane  showed  kodachrome 
slides  of  the  Arizona  trip.  Their  beautiful  pictures  brought  a glimpse 
of  western  scenery  and  birds  to  the  club.  Harvey  Lovell  briefly  de- 
scribed the  seven  Otter  Creek  Bird  counts  in  December.  In  April  he 
showed  8 mm.  moving  pictures  of  scenery  and  birds  taken  on  trips  to 
Florida,  South  Carolina,  and  Maine.  In  May  he  showed  Kodachrome 
slides  of  personalities  seen  at  the  Wilson  Club.  Dr.  Ernest  Edwards 
of  the  University  of  Kentucky  journeyed  to  Louisville  to  show  two 
films,  one  on  Cuba  and  the  other  on  Michigan  birds.  The  latter  film 
featured  close-ups  of  Kirtland’s  Warbler  feeding  young.  Mrs.  Bernice 
Shannon  also  reviewed  Birds  Nests,  by  Richard  Headstrom.  A field 
trip  to  Bernheim  Reservation  in  June  replaced  the  Cuckoo  Party. 

An  interesting  schedule  of  field  trips  was  maintained  throughout 
the  year  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Thacher. 
These  included  trips  to  Sleepy  Hollow,  Caperton’s  Swamp,  the  Falls 
of  the  Ohio,  Otter  Creek  Park,  and  other  points  of  ornithological 
interest  in  the  area. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  present  year  are:  President,  Fan 
Tabler;  Vice-President,  Edith  Pearson;  Recording  Secretary,  Hazel 
Kinslow;  Treasurer,  Lily  Fay  Thomas;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Doris 
Klein;  Directors,  Leonard  Brecher,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  and  Donald 
Summerfield. — ETHEL  W.  LOVELL,  Recording  Secretary. 
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CARLYLE  CHAMBERLAIN,  NEW  LIFE  MEMBER 

Mr.  Carlyle  Chamberlain,  a member  of  the  Louisville  police  force, 
has  long  been  interested  in  natural  history.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  hike  schedule  of  the  Louisville  Municipal  Hiking 
Club.  He  is  a fine  photographer  and  has  an  unusual  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  local  birds’  nests,  containing  eggs  or  young.  We  hope  to 
publish  some  of  these  photographs  some  time  soon.  His  knowledge 
of  birds  in  Jefferson  County  covers  nearly  half  a century,  and  he  is  an 
excellent  source  of  information  upon  the  changes  in  bird  life  in  this 
region. 

CONTRIBUTING  MEMBERSHIPS.  According  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  K.  O.  S.  a member  who  wishes  to  help  the  society  carry  on 
its  activities  may  become  a contributing  member  by  the  payment 
of  five  dollars  annual  dues.  For  the  year  1950  the  following  have 
qualified  for  this  type  of  membership:  H.  W.  Farmer,  Donald  Sum- 
merfield,  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Weeter,  Howard  Rollin  and  Oscar  McKinley 
Bryens.  It  is  hoped  that  next  year  a much  larger  number  of  mem- 
bers will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  advance  the  work  of 
the  K.  O.  S. 

AUDUBON  SCREEN  TOURS.  The  Beckham  Chapter  of  the 
K.  O.  S.  and  Kentucky  Society  of  Natural  History  are  again  bringing 
5 lectures  to  Louisville.  These  lectures  are  free  and  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. William  Ferguson  will  open  the  series  on  October  20,  Friday, 
with  “High  Horizons,”  an  all-color  motion  picture  taken  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Allan  Cruickshank,  a favorite  with  Louisville  audiences, 
will  give  the  second  lecture,  “Below  the  Big  Bend,”  on  November  4, 
Saturday.  Why  not  plan  your  trip  to  Louisville  to  coincide  with  one 
of  these  outstanding  presentations  ? 

THE  EAGLE  MAN.  Charles  L.  Broley,  of  Delta,  Ontario,  the 
world’s  foremost  authority  on  the  Bald  Eagle,  will  lecture  before  the 
Beckham  Bird  Club  on  November  24.  Mr.  Broley  has  banded  over 
1111  Bald  Eagles  in  the  Florida  region  and  has  taken  some  remark- 
able shots  of  the  home  life  of  our  national  emblem. 
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Founded — In  1923  by  B.  C.  Bacon,  L.  Otley  Pindar,  and  Gordon 
Wilson. 

Purpose — To  encourage  the  study  of  birds  and  to  sponsor  meas- 
ures for  their  protection. 

Organ— TPIE  KENTUCKY  WARBLER,  a quarterly  journal  of 
ornithology. 

Meetings — Spring,  in  Louisville,  at  the  time  of  the  Kentucky 
Education  Association;  Fall,  in  some  place  of  interest  out 
in  the  state. 

Dues — Active  membership,  $2.00;  corresponding  membership, 
$1.50;  contributing  membership,  $5.00;  life  membership, 
$50.00.  Membership  is  from  January  1 to  December  31. 

1950  Officers — 

President — Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Louisville. 

Vice-President — Virginia  Smith,  Henderson. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs.  S.  Charles  Thacher,  2918 

Brownsboro  Road,  Louisville  6. 

Retiring  President — Mary  Lou  Cypert,  Paris,  Tenn. 

Councillors — West,  Tom  Butler,  Murray;  Central,  Helen 
Browning,  Louisville;  East,  Dr.  Ernest  Edwards,  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky. 

Librarian  and  Custodian  of  Endowment  Fund — Miss  Evelyn 
J.  Schneider,  University  of  Louisville  Library,  Louis- 
ville. Please  send  her  books,  reprints,  pamphlets,  and 
ornithological  magazines. 

Curator — Mr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Ridge  Road,  Anchorage. 
Please  send  specimens,  data  concerning  migration,  nest- 
ing records,  etc.,  to  him. 

Advisory  Committee  (official  representatives  of  the  society 
and  also  membership  chairmen  for  their  sections  of  the 
state) : Dr.  T.  Atchison  Frazer,  Marion;  Mrs.  Sue  Wyatt 
Semple,  Providence;  B.  C.  Bacon,  Madisonville;  Dr. 
Cynthia  C.  Cornice,  Hopkinsville;  Mrs.  Nelson  Nuckols, 
Glasgow;  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Bowling  Green;  Major 
Victor  K.  Dodge,  Lexington;  Dr.  Anna  A.  Schnieb, 
Richmond;  Mrs.  John  H.  Mayer,  Cynthiana;  Mr.  Alex 
Van  Arsdall,  Harrodsburg;  Mr.  A.  F.  Ganier,  Nashville, 
Tennessee;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Madden  Hobson,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana;  Dr.  John  S.  Bangson,  Berea;  Dr.  W.  R.  Allen, 
Lexington. 

Editor — Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  3011  Meade  Avenue,  or  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville,  Louisville  8. 

Census  Editor — Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Western  State  College, 
Bowling  Green. 


Field  Notes  Editor- 
Louisville  5. 


-Leonard  Brecher,  1900  Spring  Drive, 


Assistant  Editor — Miss  Grace  Wyatt,  Murray  State  College. 
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CONFIRMATION  OF  THE  NESTING  OF  THE  REDSTART  IN 
MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK,  KENTUCKY 

Leonard  C.  BrechEr,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

In  “A  Preliminary  Checklist  of  the  Birds  of  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  National  Park”  (1941)  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  of 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  who  has  made  a special  study  of 
the  birds  of  the  park  region  since  1930,  listed  the  American 
Redstart  (Setophaga  ruticilla)  as  a common  summer  resi- 
dent, the  Parula  Warbler  (Parula  americana)  as  a rare 
summer  resident,  and  the  Cerulean  Warbler  ( Dendroica 
cerulea)  as  a rare  summer  resident. 

These  statements  were  of  interest  because  the  first  two 
species  had  not  been  known  to  breed  in  the  Louisville  area. 
However,  from  the  frequency  with  which  the  third  species 
is  found  around  Louisville,  one  would  expect  it  to  be  more 
common  in  the  park.  Consequently,  I have  made  one  or 
more  short  trips  to  the  cave  area  each  year  during  the 
breeding  season  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  infor- 
mation on  these  species.  It  is  my  opinion  that  all  three 
species  are  more  prevalent  than  they  were  formerly  thought 
to  be.  This  is  due  to  two  factors:  first,  a more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  birds  and  habitats  suitable  for  them,  caus- 
ing them  to  be  found  in  places  hitherto  overlooked;  and, 
second,  changing  ecological  conditions,  which  have  created 
more  niches  for  these  species.  Logging  has  been  stopped 
for  many  years,  the  incipient  forest  has  had  these  years  to 
mature,  and  numerous  acres  of  what  were  brushy  fields 
have  now  grown  up  into  additional  young  forest. 

On  June  2-4,  1950,  I was  privileged  to  camp  in  the 
park  with  Dr.  Wilson,  and  therefore  had  an  opportunity  to 
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continue  my  efforts  to  locate  nests  of  the  above-mentioned 
species.  On  June  3,  rain  fell  all  day  in  varying  intensities. 
Between  the  heaviest  downpours  we  took  the  foot-trail  lead- 
ing from  the  new  ferry  crossing  near  Echo  River,  around 
the  base  of  the  bluff  bordering  Green  River.  In  this  bot- 
tom-land plain  of  the  Green  River  Valley,  at  an  elevation  of 
440  feet,  a thick  young  mixed  hardwood  forest  has  sprung 
up,  filling  in  the  openings  between  scattered  large  syca- 
more, poplar,  oak,  and  sundry  other  species  of  trees.  The 
river  valley  is  narrow,  and  the  hill  forming  Mammoth  Cave 
Ridge  starts  to  rise  rather  steeply  to  an  elevation  of  800-900 
feet.  Here  in  other  years  I have  always  found  Redstarts, 
and  this  year  they  were  singing  everywhere.  As  we  walked 
slowly  along  the  rain-soaked  trail,  about  50  feet  from  the 
emergence  of  Echo  River,  the  insistent  calling  of  a Red- 
start attracted  my  attention.  Sounds  were  heard  that 
seemed  to  come  from  young  birds,  but  though  we  circled 
the  spot  for  a radius  of  25  feet,  we  could  not  locate  a nest. 
The  young  trees  here  were  about  20-80  feet  in  height  and 
were  matted  with  wild  grape  vines.  This  condition  caused 
the  sounds  to  diffuse  under  this  canopy  of  foliage,  so  that 
wherever  we  moved,  the  calls  seemed  to  come  from  over- 
head. 

The  sounds  ceased  at  length,  and  we  proceeded  some 
500  feet  along  the  trail.  Suddenly  we  observed  a nest  about 
18  feet  high  on  a horizontal  branch  of  an  ash  sapling.  A 
bird  was  incubating,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  be  disturbed 
by  our  presence.  By  shaking  the  tree,  we  caused  it  to  leave 
the  nest,  and  it  proved  to  be  a female  Cerulean  Warbler, 
Although  we  went  on  a little  farther,  increasing  rain  caused 
us  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  we  saw  the  Cerulean  Warbler 
back  on  the  nest. 

We  returned  to  the  car  for  shelter,  but  later,  when  the 
rain  again  subsided,  I made  another  trip  to  the  spot  where 
we  had  suspected  the  Redstart’s  nest  to  be.  Again  the  cries 
of  young  were  heard,  and  adult  Redstarts  were  seen.  Evi- 
dently they  were  being  fed,  because  the  calls  were  periodic. 
Still  no  nest  could  be  seen,  and  the  search  was  abandoned 
for  the  day. 

The  next  morning  dawned  cool  and  clear,  and  our  plan 
was  to  visit  other  sections  of  the  park.  Before  leaving, 
however,  we  decided  to  make  one  last  trip  to  the  Echo  River 
trail  to  check  again  on  the  Redstarts.  This  time  the  calls 
of  the  young  came  from  the  undergrowth  at  the  side  of  the 
trail.  We  located  one  fledgling,  teetering  and  fluttering 
from  branch  to  branch,  then  settling  down  to  await  its 
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parent.  After  a minute,  we  observed  an  adult  female  feed 
this  same  youngster,  by  this  time  clutching  a dead  twig  one 
foot  off  the  ground.  There  were  at  least  two  young,  since 
one  was  heard  calling  about  20  feet  to  the  right  of  the  one 
mentioned  above.  However,  lack  of  time  prevented  our 
searching  it  out.  After  the  presence  of  the  young  had  been 
verified,  interest  was  turned  again  to  the  finding  of  the 
nest.  Oddly  enough,  I looked  over  head  and  immediately 
above  the  trail  where  we  had  stood  for  an  hour  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  I saw  the  nest.  Evidently  the  weight  of  the 
rain-soaked  leaves  had  so  shifted  the  various  intervening 
branches  that  the  nest  had  been  obscured  from  our  angle 
of  vision  at  that  time. 

The  nest  was  built  about  15  feet  above  the  ground,  on 
a horizontal  branch  of  a mature  box  elder  tree  (Acer 
negundo) , approximately  4 feet  out  from  the  trunk.  Several 
feet  below  this  branch  I found  a limb  sufficiently  strong  to 
permit  my  walking  out  far  enough  to  inspect  the  nest.  The 
branch  was  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the 
nest  was  cradled  within  an  enclosure  formed  by  four  as- 
cending vertical  shoots  from  the  branch.  These  shoots  were 
instead  of  round,  being  two  inches  long  and  one  and  three- 
quarters  inches  wide,  by  one  and  one-quarter  inches  deep 
(inside  measure) . It  was  beautifully  woven  and  compactly 
built  of  fine  grasses  intertwinde  on  the  outside  with  strips 
of  grapevine  bark.  Plant  fibres  were  included,  and  fine 
plant  down  was  also  plastered  to  the  outside  to  give  the  ex- 
terior a grayish  appearance. 

We  then  proceeded  to  First  Creek  Lake,  near  the  west- 
ern edge  of  th§  park.  There  we  encountered  a number  of 
other  Redstarts  and  watched  a Black  and  White  Warbler 
( Mniotilta  varia)  feed  a young  one.  However,  the  young- 
ster must  have  been  out  of  the  nest  for  several  days,  as  it 
could  fly  readily. 

Limited  search  has  so  far  failed  to  disclose  the  nest  of 
irregularly  placed,  so  that  the  nest  was  slightly  elliptical 
the  Parula  Warbler,  although  it  is  present  throughout  the 
breeding  season  in  localized  niches,  and  Dr.  Wilson  has  ob- 
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served  it  feeding  young.  The  Cerulean  Warbler  should  be 
classed  as  a fairly  common  summer  resident,  as  it  can  readi- 
ly be  found  along  the  Green  River  cliffs.  The  Redstart  is 
indeed  a common  summer  resident  of  the  park,  and  in  cer- 
tain areas  it  is  rather  abundant. 

I have  described  the  nest  and  its  ecological  relation- 
ships in  detail,  since,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is 
no  other  description  in  the  literature  of  a Redstart  nest  in 
the  state  of  Kentucky.  The  only  reference  to  a specific 
instance  of  this  species  breeding  in  our  state  was  made  by 
Beckham  (1885)  when  he  presented  his  list  of  birds  found 
around  Bardstown.  He  simply  noted,  “Fresh  eggs  found 
May  27.” 

John  Patton,  in  his  unpublished  Master's  thesis  de- 
scribing the  birds  around  Bear  Mountain,  Berea,  Kentucky, 
observes  “Feeding  young  out  of  nest,  June  19,  1941.” 
Another  record  substantiating  the  breeding  of  the  Redstart 
within  the  state  was  made  by  Harvey  B.  Lovell.  On  June 
16,  1948,  on  Black  Mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  2700  feet, 
he  secured  a specimen  of  a young  bird  barely  able  to  fly. 

For  those  interested  in  more  information  concerning 
the  nesting  of  the  Redstart,  there  is  a detailed  study  pub- 
lished in  The  Auk  (1945)  by  Sturm.  Data  and  observa- 
tions on  behavior  in  prenuptial,  nesting,  and  post-nuptial 
periods  are  given  for  several  pairs  on  South  Bass  Island  in 
western  Lake  Erie. 
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BREEDING  BIRDS  OF  BIG  BLACK  MOUNTAIN 

by 

Harvey  B.  Lovell 

Big  Black  Mountain  is  in  the  southeastern  corner  of 
Kentucky  on  the  Virginia  line  in  Harlan  and  Letcher 
Counties.  The  highest  peak  of  the  mountain  (4150  feet), 
called  the  Doubles,  is  about  one-half  mile  to  the  southwest 
of  the  paved  road  from  Lynch,  Kentucky,  to  Appalachia, 
Virginia* 

Unlike  the  highest  peaks  in  the  adjacent  states  of  Ten- 
nessee, North  Carolina,  and  West  Virginia,  Big  Black 
Mountain  does  not  have  any  spruce  or  fir.  Even  pines, 
which  are  a prominent  part  of  the  vegetation  on  Pine 
Mountain,  only  a few  miles  to  the  west,  are  rare  or  absent 
on  the  highest  ridges.  A few  hemlocks  grow  in  the  valleys 
along  streams  at  lower  elevations.  The  exposed  rocks  from 
3270  feet  to  the  summit  belong  to  Harlan  Sandstone  of  the 
Pennsylvanian  Series. 

Along  the  highest  ridge  there  are  several  large  grassy 
fields  with  10  to  25  acres  each,  called  Grassy  Gap.  Here 
are  the  remains  of  several  houses,  one  of  which  was  still 
standing  in  1947  but  since  then  has  burned.  The  fields  are 
being  invaded  by  the  Cumberland  flame  azalea  (Rhododend- 
ron cumberlundense) , only  recently  described  by  Lucy 
Braun,  deerberry,  a Crataegus,  and  an  Ilex.  A fairly  dense 
growth  of  hardwoods  grows  up  the  sides  of  the  mountain  to 
the  edge  of  the  fields  and  all  the  way  over  most  of  the  spurs. 
This  consists  of  sugar  maple,  beech,  yellow  birch,  mountain 
maple,  tulip  poplar,  and  formerly  chestnut.  The  skeletons 
of  many  large  chestnuts  stand  out  against  the  sky  around 
the  summit,  and  Chestnut  Sprouts  often  grow  to  the  height 
of  15  to  20  feet.  In  June,  1943,  we  found  a chestnut  sprout 
in  bloom,  and  in  1950  some  chestnut  burs  were  found. 

The  first  description  of  birds  on  the  mountain  wTas 
made  by  Howell  (1910).  Among  the  typical  birds  recorded 
by  him  were  the  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  (Cairn’s), 
Canada  Warbler  (one  heard  singing  July  24,  at  3000  feet), 
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American  Redstart  between  8000  and  4000  feet,  Slate- 
colored  Junco  (Carolina)  on  the  summit,  Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak  (a  male  taken),  and  the  Blue-headed  Vireo 
(Mountain) . Alexander  Wetmore’s  party  from  the  Nation- 
al Museum  also  visited  Black  Mountain  in  1988  and  verified 
the  subspecific  status  of  such  birds  as  the  Carolina  Junco, 
Cairn’s  Warbler,  and  the  Mountain  Vireo.  They  also  re- 
corded several  other  birds  from  the  mountain  (Wetmore, 
1940). 

Roger  Barbour  has  made  several  visits  to  the  mountain. 
In  1941  he  collected  birds,  reptiles,  and  mammals  on  or  near 
the  summit  and  recorded  50  species  of  birds  from  the  sum- 
mit. Of  these  the  Winter  Wren!  (a  juvenal  collected)  and 
the  Blackburnian  Warbler  (only  one  recorded)  were  the 
most  unusual  finds  (Barbour,  1941). 

George  H.  Breiding  published  a list  of  birds  observed 
by  Lawrence  Hicks,  Forest  Buchanan,  and  himself  on  a two- 
day  visit  to  the  mountain  on  July  5 and  6,  1944.  They  re- 
corded 58  species  at  all  elevations,  including  Swainson’s 
Warbler  (Breiding,  1944),  and  the  Brown  Creeper,  Yellow- 
bellied  Sapsucker,  and  Least  Flycatcher.  No  records  of  ele- 
vations were  taken. 

The  author  (1950)  has  recently  described  the  nests  of 
the  Chestnut-sided  Warbler,  the  Black-throated  Blue  War- 
bler, and  the  Slate-colored  Junco  from  the  summit. 

Lucy  Braun  (1940)  made  a detailed  ecological  study  of 
the  vegetation  of  Big  Black  Mountain  in  Letcher  County  in 
relation  to  geological  and  other  factors.  B.  B.  Mclnteer 
(1940)  visited  the  mountain  and  recorded  several  species  of 
plants  hitherto  unknown  in  Kentucky.  Roger  Barbour 
camped  on  the  mountain  for  three  months  with  his  wife  and 
two  children  during  the  summer  of  1948,  while  collecting 
data  for  a doctor  of  philosophy  thesis  for  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Several  of  his  studies  on  the  mountain  are  still  in 
press,  and  three  articles  have  already  been  published,  two 
articles  on  reptiles  (Barbour  1950a  and  b),  and  one  record- 
ing nine  new  plants  (Barbour  and  Barbour,  1950). 
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The  present  paper  is  based  on  three  trips  to  Big  Black 
Mountain,  the  first  one  in  1947  with  Johnnie  Reynolds  from 
June  16  to  18 ; a second  trip,  accompanied  by  Richard  Allen, 
Bob  Cunningham,  and  Rodney  Hayes  from  June  18  to  17, 
1948;  and  the  third  trip  from  June  12  to  19,  1950,  at  which 
time  I was  accompanied  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Clay, 
David  Wetherby,  Richard  Allen,  Harriet  Clark,  Roberta 
Burkhardt,  Doris  Kline,  Florence  Wiegand,  and  Bob  Cun- 
ningham. These  trips,  which  occurred  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  spring  semester,  were  too  late  for  the  nesting  of  the 
Canada  Warbler.  At  the  same  time  they  were  late  enough 
to  make  it  fairly  certain  that  any  birds  observed  were 
breeding  species. 

Since  the  trips  were  made  primarily  to  obtain  evidence 
for  and  data  on  the  breeding  of  species  of  birds  rare  in 
Kentucky,  the  birds  for  which  these  data  have  been  obtained 
will  receive  the  most  attention. 

RUFFED  GROUSE,  Bonasa  umbellus.  On  June  18,  1947,  when 
we  returned  to  our  camp,  a covey  of  Ruffed  Grouse  was  feeding  in 
the  grassy  meadow  at  4100  feet.  An  adult  female  and  five  young 
flew  noisily  in  all  directions.  The  young  birds  were  about  half  grown. 
Later,  as  we  drove  down  the  paved  road  towards  Lynch,  a tiny  bird 
only  a day  or  two  out  of  the  egg  and  a female  Ruffed  Grouse  crossed 
the  road  at  about  3500  feet.  The  adult  grouse  took  off  up  the 
precipitous  bank  with  a tremendous  whir  of  wings,  leaving  behind  a 
cloud  of  small  feathers. 

YELLOW- SHAFTED  FLICKER,  Colap tes  auratus.  Young  birds 
were  heard  calling  from  a hole  in  a dead  chestnut  snag  at  4000  feet 
on  June  17,  1947.  The  adult  Flicker  was  seen  to  visit  the  hole. 
Flickers  were  recorded  at  several  other  locations  on  the  mountain. 

CATBIRD,  Dumetella  carolinensis.  Barbour  showed  me  a nest 
eight  feet  up  in  some  bushes  near  the  dirt,  road  at  4100  feet.  The 
nest  contained  three  blue  eggs  on  June  13,  1948.  The  adult  bird  was 
very  shy  and  slipped  off  the  nest  repeatedly  when  we  approached. 
All  three  young  had  hatched  on  the  fourteenth  of  June. 

BROWN  THRASHER,  Toxostoma  rufum.  A nest  with  four 
young  was  shown  me  by  Barbour  on  June  14,  1948.  The  nest,  in 
some  low  bushes  three  and  one-half  feet  from  the  ground,  was  along 
the  road  at  4100  feet.  The  well-fledged  young  began  leaving  the 
nest  later  in  the  day. 

ROBIN,  Turdus  migratorius.  On  June  16,  1947,  I heard  a fledg- 
ling robin  calling  for  food  on  the  ground  at  4000  feet.  The  young 
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bird  was  easily  caught.  It  was  only  partly  fledged  and  able  to  fly 
only  poorly. 

VEERY,  Hylocichla  fuscescens.  Kathern  Clay  found  the  nest 
of  a Veery  on  June  15,  1950,  several  hundred  feet  down  the  northwest 
face  of  the  mountain.  She  marked  a trail  through  the  undergrowth 
by  breaking  branches  on  her  way  back  to  camp,  which  enabled  her 
to  show  us  the  location  again.  The  nest  was  one  foot  off  the  ground, 
placed  in  a crotch  of  a dead,  prostrate  branch  (Fig.  1).  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a dense  growth  of  cinnamon  ferns  (Osmunda  cinnamonea). 
Several  trees  shaded  the  nest,  including  a magnolia,  one  foot  6 inches 
in  diameter,  and  a yellow  birch,  eight  inches  in  diameter.  Chestnut 
sprouts  fifteen  feet  high  also  grew  near  the  nest.  The  nest,  which 
contained  three  blue  eggs,  was  made  of  coarse  stems  and  leaves  and 
lined  with  fine  shreds  of  dark  bark.  After  a long  wait,  I succeeded 
in  observing  the  bird  as  she  left  the  nest,  although  she  would  never 
allow  us  to  approach  closer  than  10  feet  before  slipping  off  through 
the  ferns  and  underbrush.  One  egg  hatched  on  June  19,  and  a second 
had  hatched  when  the  nest  was  last  visited  on  the  morning  of  June 
20.  The  third  egg  was  collected  at  that  time  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
addled.  However,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  blow  it,  a large 
embryo  was  found  within.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  published 
account  of  a nest  of  the  Veery < for  Kentucky,  where  this  species  is 
known  in  summer  only  from  Big  Black  Mountain.  The  Veery  was, 
however,  one  of  the  common  birds  of  the  mountain  top.  Its  char- 
acteristic call  could  be  heard  from  all  directions,  especially  in  the 
evening  twilight.  A Veery  was  also  observed  on  June  18,  1950,  near 
the  top  of  the  ridge  in  Letcher  County  above  3200  feet. 

BLUE-HEADED  VIREO,  Vireo  solitarius.  This  vireo  is  one  of 
the  common  mountain  birds  on  Black  Mountain.  It  occurs  from  2500 
feet  all  the  way  to  the  summit.  It  often  occurs  in  association  with 
yellow  birch  in  the  ravines  along  streams.  Although  no  nests  have 
been  found,  the  species  was  observed  on  June  15,  1948,  feeding  young 
at  an  altitude  of  2700  feet.  A partly  fledged  bird  was  collected  at 
this  place.  A Blue-headed  Vireo  was  also  heard  and  seen  on  Pine 
Mountain  on  June  20,  1950,  also  in  Harlan  County.  Wetmore  (1940) 
says  that  the  Blue-headed  Vireo  in  this  region  belongs  to  V.  s. 
alticolor,  usually  known  as  the  Mountain  Vireo. 

BLACK- THROATED  BLUE  WARBLER,  Dendroica  caerulescens. 
While  hiking  through  the  deciduous  woods  not  far  from  the  summit, 
Johnnie  Reynolds  discovered  a nest  of  the  Black- throated  Blue  War- 
bler at  an  altitude  of  about  3800  feet.  The  nest  was  in  a tiny  buck- 
eye tree  and  contained  3 well-fledged  young  (Fig.  2).  The  fledglings 
left  the  nest  and  flew  into  the  undergrowth  when  we  disturbed  them. 
This  nest  has  been  recently  described  in  the  Auk  (Lovell,  1950). 
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Fig.  1.  NEST  OF  VEERY 


The  Black- throated  Blu6  Warblers  of  this  area  are  typical  of 
D.  c.  cairnsi  according  to  Wetmore  (1946).  Breeding  (1947)  reported 
the  finding  of  a nest  of  this  species  containing  two  young  on  July  6, 
1944,  but  did  not  give  any  details.  The  author  saw  and  heard  several 
Black- throated  Blue  Warblers  near  the  summit  of  Black  Mountain  in 
Letcher  County  in  June  20,  1950.  This  species  is  one  Of  the  more 
common  woodland  birds  in  the  deciduous  forests  along  the  higher 
Slopes  of  the  mountain. 

BLACK  A'NE)  WHITE  WARBLER,  Mrtiotilta  varia.  This  War- 
bler was  observed  feeding  young  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  at 
about  2200  feet  on  June  l6,  194S. 

CHESTNUT- SIDED  WARBLER,  Bendroica  pensylvanica.  This 
bird  was  undoubtedly  the  most  conspicuous  and  characteristic  bird  of 
the  shrubby  open  areas  on  and  around  the  highest  parts  of  Big  Black 
Mountain.  EVery  large  patch  of  blackberry  bushes  seemed  to  be  the 
haunt  of  a pair  of  these  birds.  Their  song,  which  has  been  likened 
to  that  of  the  Yellow  Warbler,  greeted  us  from  almost  every  clump 
of  shrubs,  and  young  birds  barely  able  to  fly  were  twice  picked  up 
within  a few  feet  of  our  camp  site.  One  wonders  where  the  bird 
nested  before  man  cut  down  the  timber  and  created  its  preferred 
habitat  of  briers.  It  certainly  must  have  been  less  abundant  former- 
ly than  at  present. 

The  first  nest  for  Kentucky  was  found  on  June  16,  1947,  and  has 
been  previously  described  (Lovell,  1950).  This  nest,  which  contained 
4 well-fledged  young,  was  quite  bulky  (Fig.  3).  It  was  attached  to  a 
dead  brier. 
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Figure  2 


NEST  OF  BLACK-THROATED  BLUE  WARBLER  (CAIRN’S) 

On  June  14,  1950,  David  Wetherby  and  I were  searching  for  nests 
on  the  southeast  side  of  the  mountain.  When  a Chestnut-sided  War- 
bler began  to  fuss  at  us,  we  searched  the  nearest  patch  of  blackberry 
bushes  systematically.  A nest  containing  4 newly-hatched  birds  was 
discovered  in  a live  brier  two  feet  four  inches  from  the  ground.  The 
location  was  in  an  open  wooded  area  with  considerable  new  growth. 
A sugar  maple  ten  inches  in  diameter  partly  shaded  the  nest.  The 
young  were  almost  entirely  naked  except  for  tiny  patches  of  nestling 
down  on  the  backs  of  their  heads  and  about  their  eyes.  When  we 
returned  two  days  later,  the  nest  was  empty.  No  clue  to  the  preda- 
tors could  be  obtained.  The  empty  nest  was  collected. 

On  June  15,  1950,  half  a mile  northwest  of  the  main  ridge, 
Richard  Allen  and  I found  a third  nest  in  a small  patch  of  briers  on 
the  edge  of  a little-used  side  road.  The  parents  were  feeding  worms 
to  the  three  large  nestlings.  The  nest  was  in  a live  blackberry  only 
21  inches  above  the  ground.  The  fledglings  were  gone  when  Allen  re- 
turned to  photograph  the  nest  the  next  day. 

All  three  nests  were  very  similar  in  structure.  They  were  woven 
from  light-brown  grasses  and  fastened  to  the  branches  of  the  briers 
by  means  of  spider  or  worm  silk.  Some  darker  rootlets  were  used  in 
the  linings  of  two  of  the  nests.  One  nest  was  silvery  on  the  outside 
because  of  inclusion  of  some  silky  material  from  some  kind  of  seed. 
Two  of  the  nests  were  rounded  on  the  underside,  but  the  other  one 
had  an  irregular  mass  of  coarse  grass  extending  down  for  3 inches 
beneath  the  nest  (Figure  3). 
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Fig.  3.  NEST  OF  CHESTNUT-SIDED  WARBLER 


CANADA  WARBLER,  Wilsonia  canadensis.  On  June  18,  1947, 
a Canada  Warbler  was  observed  carrying  food  to  a fledgling  that 
could  fly  only  poorly.  In  1950,  Canada  Warblers  were  found  re- 
peatedly on  wooded  slopes  all  around  the  summit.  Another  female 
was  observed  on  June  16  carrying  food  to  a fledgling  that  could  fly 
quite  well. 

REDSTART,  SetopJhtaga  ruticella.  The  Redstart  was  common  at 
lower  elevations  up  to  3000  feet  (perhaps  higher)  but  was  not  ob- 
served on  the  summit.  Adults  were  observed  feeding  young  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  mountain  several  times  in  both  1948  and  1950. 
A jmung  bird  barely  able  to  fly  was  collected  at  2700  feet  on  June  16, 
1948. 


ROSE-BREASTED'  GROSBEAK,  Pheucticus  liidovicianus.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  spectacular  of  the  Black  Mountain  species.  In 
1847,  a male  called  frequently  from  a dead  chestnut  that  towered 
over  our  campsite.  In  1950,  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  was  not 
found  in  this  spot  at  all,  and  for  a while  we  thought  it  had  deserted 
the  mountain.  However,  several  pairs  were  discovered  a few  hundred 
feet  lower  down.  On  June  16,  1950.  a male  Rose-breast  was  observed 
with  nesting  material  in  his  bill.  We  failed  to  locate  a nesting  site, 
although  both  the  male  and  female  were  observed  several  times  flying 
busily  about.  On  June  18,  a male  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  was  ob- 
served in  Letcher  County  at  the  very  top  of  the  mountain  at  an 
altitude  of  3200  feet. 

SLATE-COLORED  JUNCO,  June©  hyeraalis.  In  1947,  we  dis- 
covered a nest  of  this  species  containing  3 eggs  just  above  the  spring, 
at  an  altitude  of  nearly  4100  feet  (Fig.  4).  The  nest  had  been  placed 
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Fig.  4.  NEST  OF  CAROLINA  JUNCO 


under  a log  on  a moderate  slope.  The  opening  was  enlarged  for  the 
photograph.  This  nest  has  been  described  previously  (Lovell,  1950). 
On  June  14,  1948,  along  a little-used  side  road,  we  found  an  empty 
nest  under  an  over-hanging  bank  that  had  undoubtedly  been  used 
that  year  by  a Junco.  It  contained  a scrap  of  green  moss  on  the 
edge  and  a cluster  of  brown  moss  sporophytes  in  the  lining. 

On  June  16,  1950,  David  Wetherby  and  I alarmed  a Junco  along 
another  small  road  at  an  altitude  of  about  4000  feet.  By  hiding  in 
the  woods  at  the  edge  of  the  road,  we  eventually  observed  her  return 
to  a nest.  The  hole  was  so  well  concealed  in  the  bank  by  overhanging 
roots  that  we  had  difficulty  finding  it  even  after  we  knew  almost' 
exactly  where  to  look.  The  nest,  which  contained  three  eggs,  was  set 
six  inches  into  the  ground  and  one  foot  below  the  top  of  the  bank. 
When  the  nest  was  removed  later,  it  was  found  to  be  compact  and 
smooth  on  the  underside.  It  fitted  perfectly  into  a circular  depres- 
sion in  the  soft  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  The  Junco  had  evi- 
dently dug  this  hole,  or  at  least  shaped  it  before  building  the  nest. 
As  usual,  the  lining  of  the  nest  contained  a small  group  of  reddish- 
brown  sporophytes  of  a moss.  The  patch  of  green  moss  which  had 
been  found  on  the  other  two  nests  was  absent.  Bob  Cunningham 
found  another  Junco’s  nest  about  eleven  miles  southwest  of  our  camp- 
site on  June  16,  1950.  Wetmore  (1940)  reported  that  the  Juncos 
collected  on  Big  Black  Mountain  were  typical  of  the  subspecies 
J.  h.  carolinensis.  Although  Juncos  were  not  common  anywhere  on 
the  mountain,  two  or  three  pairs  were  observed  each  day  of  our  stay. 
The  birds  were  widely  distributed  in  all  sorts  of  habitats,  although 
more  often  found  along  the  edge  of  old  roads  or  other  openings.  No 
Juncos  were  recorded  below  3200  feet. 
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FIELD  SPARROW,  Spizilla  pusilla.  On  June  16,  1947,  a nest 
was  discovered  in  a dense  patch  of  hay-scented  ferns  (Dennstaedtia 
punctilobula).  As  I walked  by  a rather  large  patch  of  these  ferns, 
a Field  Sparrow  flew  out,  and  a quick  search  revealed  a most  beauti- 
ful nest.  It  was  one  foot  from  the  ground,  bound  to  several  fronds. 
At  least  8 inches  of  the  fragrant  fronds  formed  a dense  canopy  above 
the  nest.  It  contained  three  eggs.  The  site  was  above  4100  feet  in 
a clearing. 

OTHER  BIRDS.  Among  the  other  species  observed  above  3000 
feet  on  Big  Black  Mountain,  but  for  which  no  nesting  data  were 
obtained  were:  Ruby- throated  Hummingbird  (visiting  the  flame 
azalea),  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Downy  Woodpecker,  Phoebe,  Wood 
Pewee,  Blue  Jay,  Carolina  Chickadee,  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  Wood 
Thrush,  Cedar  Waxwing,  Black-throated  Green  Warbler  (very  rare), 
Ovenbird,  Yellow-breasted  Chat,  Yellow- throat,  Hooded  Warbler, 
Scarlet  Tanager,  American  Goldfinch,  and  Eastern  Towhee. 

Discussion 

The  complete  absence  of  spruce  and  fir  on  Big  Black  Mountain 
indicates  that  the  peak,  in  spite  of  its  height  and  cool  summers,  must 
be  considered  in  the  Transitional  Zone  rather  than  in  the  Canadian 
Zone.  Typical  birds  of  the  spruce  forest  in  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains,  several  hundred  miles  to  the  south,  are  absent.  These 
include  such  species  as  the  Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  Golden-crowned 
Kinglet,  Black-capped  Chickadee,  Red  Crossbill,  and  Pine  Siskin. 

In  spite  of  this  lack  of  spruce  forests,  there  occur  as  summer 
residents  on  Big  Black  Mountain  in  Kentucky  many  birds  usually 
associated  with  more  northern  latitudes.  Typical  birds  of  the 
mountain  are  the  Veery,  Blue-headed  Vireo,  Black-throated  Blue 
Warbler,  Chestnut-sided  Warbler,  Canada  Warbler,  Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak,  and  Slate-colored  Junco.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Blue-headed  Vireo,  these  species  are  restricted  in  Kentucky  to 
the  higher  slopes  of  Big  Black  Mountain,  generally  above  3000  feet. 
The  Blue-headed  Vireo,  although  fairly  common  on  the  summit,  comes 
down  to  lower  altitudes  and  also  occurs  on  adjacent  Pine  Mountain. 
This  is  in  agreement  with  observations  in  other  states,  notably 
Georgia,  where  Odum  has  reported  this  species  over  a wide  area. 

There  still  remain  a group  of  5 species,  the  status  of  which  is 
still  obscure  in  eastern  Kentucky.  These  are  the  Winter  Wren, 
Brown  Creeper,  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  Swainson’s  Warbler  and 
Blackburnian  Warbler.  These  species  have  been  reported  only  once 
or  twice  and  may  have  been  accidental  occurrences  or  the  last  sur- 
viving members  of  a population  now  locally  eliminated  by  lumbering 
and  mining.  On  the  other  hand,  further  exploration  of  some  of  the 
coves  and  ridges  may  uncover  a breeding  population  of  these  and 
perhaps  other  species. 

There  are  still  to  be  studied  many  other  problems  in  relationship 
to  the  birds  known  to  be  present  on  Big  Black  Mountain  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  nests  of  several  of  them  have  not  yet  been  found  in  Ken- 
tucky. These  include  the  Blue-headed  Vireo,  Canada  Warbler,  and 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeak.  More  accurate  information  on  the  range 
of  altitude  for  the  species  with  northern  affinities  is  needed.  Just 
how  low  on  the  mountain  do  they  breed  and  over  how  wide  an  area  ? 
Birds  of  the  lowlands  should  be  traced  up  the  mountain  to  their 
highest  breeding  altitude. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


A FLIGHT  OF  BROADWINGED  HAWKS  AT 
OTTER  CREEK  PARK 

At  the  Conference  on  Natural  History  and  Wildlife  at  Otter 
Creek  Park  (now  owned  and  operated  by  the  City  of  Louisville)  on 
September  23,  1950,  an  interesting  flight  of  hawks  was  observed.  A 
group  which  included  Mabel  Slack,  Ann  Stamm,  Donald  Summerfield, 
Audrey  Wright,  Bernice  Shannon,  Howard  Mitchell,  Fan  Tabler,  and 
Evelyn  Schneider,  leader,  first  observed  the  flight  as  they  walked 
past  the  recreation  hall  on  their  way  to  Big  Bend  Camp.  There  were 
12  Broad- winged  Hawks  (Buteo  platyp terns)  soaring  in  circles  so 
leisurely  that  they  remained  in  sight  for  nearly  20  minutes.  The 
flock  consisted  chiefly  of  immature  hawks,  but  on  2 at  least,  the 
broad  tail  stripes  were  clearly  evident.  Several  crows  chased  one 
individual  from  the  pattern  of  flight  close  to  our  party,  allowing 
identification  at  close  range. — EVELYN  J.  SCHNEIDER,  Louisville. 

* * * * * * $ * # 

CEDAR  WAXWING  NEST  IN  AUDUBON  PARK 
NEAR  LOUISVILLE 

During  the  week  of  June  4,  1950,  the  soft  sighing  calls  of  a group 
of  birds  marked  the  presence  of  a flock  of  Cedar  Waxwings  feeding 
in  a wild  cherry  tree.  Toward  the  end  of  the  week  a pair  separated 
themselves  from  the  flock  and  began  carrying  nesting  materials  to 
an  oak  tree  about  100  feet  from  the  wild  cherry  tree.  They  chose 
grasses  and  twigs  for  their  nest,  refusing  string  and  yarn  placed  on 
a rose  arbor  below  the  site.  The  birds  worked  until  June  13  pre- 
paring the  nest.  They  then  settled  down  to  laying  and  incubating 
the  eggs.  The  nest,  on  the  end  of  a branch  projecting  over  our  gar- 
age, was  about  20  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  fairly  well  pro- 
tected by  leaves,  making  it  hard  to  observe  the  activity  within  it. 
The  adult  Cedar  Waxwings  would  quietly  come  and  go  from  the  nest, 
and  from  a distance  it  appeared  both  parents  were  taking  turns  on 
the  eggs.  Because  of  the  secluded  position  of  the  nest,  it  was  hard 
to  tell  how  many  eggs  were  laid,  when  the  eggs  hatched,  and  how 
many  hatched.  On  July  8 two  young  Waxwings,  for  the  first  time  seen 
out  of  the  nest,  were  clumsily  fluttering  from  branch  to  branch  with 
the  parents  following  closely.  At  no  time  were  either  the  adults  or 
young  birds  observed  feeding  on  the  fround.  During  the  week  of 
July  9 a flock  of  Waxwings  again  came  to  feed  in  the  wild  cherry 
tree.  By  the  end  of  the  week  all  the  Waxwings.  had  moved  on  to 
other  feeding  territories.  Inspection  of  the  other  trees  in  the  neigh- 
borhood seemed  to  indicate  that  no  other  Waxwings  had  nested  in 
the  immediate  area,  nor  did  that  pair  renest  as  far  as  we  could 
tell.* — HARRIET  CLARK,  3118  Meadowlark  Ave.,  Louisville. 
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ANNUAL  FALL  MEETING 


By  ANNIE  THACHER,  Secretary 

A joint  fall  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  and 
the  Indiana  Audubon  Society  was  held  at  Cliffy  Falls  State  Park  irt 
southern  Indiana,  October  6,  7,  and  8,  1950.  The  meeting  opened  at 
7:30  P.  M.,  Friday  at  the  Clifty  Inn,  which  Served  as  headquarters, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Hobson,  President  of  the  Indiana  Audubon  Society, 
presided  at  a program  arranged  by  the  Indiana  group. 

SOME  BIRDS  OF  ALASKA  AND  MEXICO,  by  Dan  J.  Webster, 
Zoology  Department,  Hanover  College.  A fine  colored  motion  pic- 
ture showed  bird  life  in  these  two  very  different  parts  of  North 
America. 

AUTUMN  COLORS,  by  J.  L.  Cooprider,  Central  High  School, 
Evansville.  A series  of  pictures  of  trees  in  autumn  foliage,  fruits, 
fall  flowers,  and  other  fall  scenery  were  presented  in  beautiful 
Kodachrome  slides. 

INTERESTING  INDIANA  BIRDS,  by  R.  E.  Mumford,  Waterfowl 
Biologist,  Indiana  Department  of  Conservation,  Brazil.  This  program 
also  consisted  of  a series  of  fine  colored  slides  Of  birds,  chiefly  in 
marshes,  reeds,  and  lakes.  Nests  of  Cormorants,  Coots,  Hails,  an 
Osprey,  Red-wing,  and  other  unusual  birds  were  shown. 

Saturday,  October  1 

FIELD  TRIPS.  A schedule  of  field  trips  began  at  6:00  A.  M.  and 
continued  until  4:30  P.  M.  led  by  a variety  of  Indiana  ornithologists 
under  the  direction  of  Bill  Barnes  (president-elect).  A list  of  56 
species  was  compiled  for  the  day.  A flock  of  Bobolinks  in  fall  plum- 
age was  discovered.  Other  interesting  birds  included  the  Summer 
Tanager,  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  Slate-colored 
Junco,  White-crowned  Sparrow,  and  a long  list  of  fall  warblers. 
The  Indiana  members  were  much  interested  in  the  Black  and  Turkey 
Vultures  that  were  circling  the  low  land  between  the  hotel  and  the 
Ohio  River.  They  often  flew  very  close  to  the  watchers  on  the  porch, 
many  of  whom  rarely  see  the  huge  birds  in  northern  Indiana. 

BUSINESS  MEETING.  Leonard  Brecher,  President  of  the 
K.  O.  S.,  presided  at  a business  meeting  at  4:30  P.  M.  The  treasurer’s 
report  was  read  and  accepted.  A new  life  member  (Carlyle 
Chamberlain)  had  made  possible  the  purchase  of  another  $100  share 
of  stock  in  a building  and  loan  company,  bringing  the  endowment 
fund  to  $700.00,  which,  at  3%  interest,  will  yield  $21.00  a year. 

Mr.  Charles  Strull  suggested  that  the  K.  O.  S.  consider  incorpo- 
rating. After  favorable  comments  by  several  members,  President 
Brecher  appointed  him  to  look  into  the  advisability  of  doing  so. 

The  secretary  announced  that  our  checklists  were  exhausted,  and 
it  was  decided  to  print  a new  one  arranged  in  the  A.  O.  U.  order. 
This  order  will  facilitate  compiling  bird  counts  for  publication. 

A discussion  on  the  desirability  of  printing  an  index  to  volumes 
1 to  20  of  the  KENTUCKY  WARBLER  did  not  lead  to  any  definite 
action.  It  was  agreed  that  there  was  a need  far  such  an  index,  but 
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there  is  no  fund  available  at  present  for  the  job.  It  was  suggested 
that  such  an  index  should  be  published  as  a separate  to  be  sold  to 
members  desiring  it. 

A committee  consisting  of  Dr.  John  Bangson  of  Berea,  W.  O. 
Rhoads  of  Henderson,  and  Charles  Strull  of  Louisville,  chairman, 
presented  the  following  slate  which  was  elected  unanimously  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President — Leonard  Brecher;  Vice-President — Virginia 
Smith;  Secretary-treasurer — Annie  Thacher;  Councilors:  West — W.  P. 
Rhoads;  Central — Helen  Browning;  East — John  Bangson. 

ANNUAL  BANQUET'.  This  was  held  at  the  hotel  dining  room 
at  7:00  P.  M.,  with  116  present,  74  from  Indiana,  36  from  Kentucky, 
3 from  Tennessee,  and  3 from  Ohio.  K.  O.  S.  members  and  friends 
included:  Louisville — Helen  Browning,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Brecher, 
Amy  Deane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Lovell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Mitchell,  Helen  and  Dorothy  Peil,  Mabel  Slack,  Anne  Stamm,  Evelyn 
Schneider,  Don  Summerfield,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Strull,  Bernice 
Shannon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Thacher,  and  Audrey  Wright; 
Henderson — Virginia  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Rhoads,  Amelia 
Klutey,  Mrs.  Richard  Stites;  Nashville,  Tenn. — A.  F.  Ganier;  Paris, 
Tenn. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Cypert;  Cincinnati,  Ohio— John  R. 
Bunnell;  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Dorothy  Hobson,  Margaret  Knox.  (We 
regret  that  we  do  not  have  a list  of  the  Indiana  Audubon  Society 
Members  present.  If  any  K.  O.  S.  member  has  been  omitted,  please 
notify  either  the  secretary  or  the  editor). 

President  Brecher  then  introduced  the  officers  of  both  clubs. 

The  principal  speaker  of  the  evening,  Earl  Wallace,  director  of 
the  Kentucky  Division  of  Fish  and  Game,  then  spoke  on  THE  IM- 
PORTANCE OF  CONSERVATION.  He  outlined  the  dangers  that 
face  a nation  when  its  topsoil  is  gone  and  painted  a very  strong 
picture  for  the  need  of  conservation  of  our  resources. 

Sunday,  October  8 

In  spite  of  fairly  steady  rain,  a considerable  party  drove  to  Ken- 
tucky on  a field  trip  led  by  J.  R.  Bunnell.  The  first  stop  was  made  at 
a large  cattail  swamp  about  two  miles  west  of  Carrolton.  Here 
were  seen  Coots,  Sora  Rails,  Long-billed  Marsh  Wrens,  Killdeer,  and 
great  flocks  of  Redwings  and  Grackles.  The  next  stop  was  in  Butler 
State  Park,  but  because  of  increasing  rain,  only  common  birds  were 
observed. 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT— OCTOBER  1,  1950 
RECEIPTS 

October,  1949,  balance  on  hand  $139.64 

Membership  dues  309.50 

One  life  membership  (C.  Chamberlain)  50.00 

Junior  Academy  of  Science  Clubs  14.00 

Proceeds  from  1949  Fall  Meeting  6.00 

Sale  of  back  copies  of  Kentucky  Warbler 44.35 

Sale  of  check  lists  7.40 

Commission  on  Audubon  subscription  .50 

Jefferson  Savings  and  Loan  Ass’n  Dividends  18.59 

Contribution  toward  cost  of  publishing  Bibliography 
of  Kentucky  Ornith.: 

H.  B.  Lovell  : 63.75 

Mabel  Slack  50.00 

Sale  of  Bibliographies  122.57  826.30 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Selby  Smith  for  printing  4 issues  Warbler  $323.76 

Selby  Smith  for  300  copies  Bibliography  213.75 

1000  large  envelopes  8.25 

Postage,  cards,  and  envelopes  28.05 

Bank  and  state  charges  on  account  2.20 

Binding  one  volume  of  Kentucky  Warbler  2.00 

Courier- Journal,  cuts  for  Kentucky  Warbler  23.40 

Refund  to  Beckham  Bird  Club  1.00 

Refund  to  Murray  College  1.00 

Junior  Academy,  prize  for  best  bird  count  5.00 

1 share  in  Jefferson  Savings  & Loan  Ass’n 100.00 

Membership  in  Kentucky  Conservation  Council  ..........  2.00 

O.  M.  Bryens  for  back  issues  of  Warbler 10.00  720.41 


Balance ....$105.89 

Respectfully  submitted,  ANNIE  THACHER,  Treasurer 

NEW  MEMBERS  IN  1950 
CONTRIBUTING  MEMBER 
Smith,  Miss  Virginia,  R.  R.  1,  Henderson. 

ACTIVE,  CORRESPONDING  AND  STUDENT  MEMBERS 

Allen,  Richard,  1444  Goddard  Ave.,  Louisville. 

Baker,  Mrs.  Ernestine  M.,  108  S.  Main  St.,  Madisonville. 

Bevens,  Mrs.  Raymond  C.,  2408  Tyler  Lane,  Louisville. 

Boblitt,  Mrs.  Vella,  403  N.  Third  St.,  Bardstown. 

Bunnell,  John  R.,  1920  Baltimore  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cambron,  Miss  Frankie,  1502  Lietchfield  St.,  Owensboro. 

Cartwright,  Miss  Aleen,  4520  Meridale,  Louisville. 

Clark,  Lora,  Spottsville. 

Emberton,  Miss  Hattie  K.,  Tompkinsville. 

Farmer,  Miss  Nancy  M.,  223  Shipp  St.,  Louisville. 

Faulkner,  Mrs.  Adelade,  734  Dearborn,  Louisville. 

Flexner,  John  M.,  2204  Douglas  Blvd.,  Louisville. 

Gilmore,  Miss  Jane,  55-E  Weissinger-Gaulbert,  Louisville. 

Hatcher,  William,  1721  S.  Third  St.,  Louisville. 

Plays,  Myron  A.,  Box  395,  Cave  City. 
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Hotchkiss,  Dr.  Arland,  Biol.  Dept.,  U.  of  L.,  Louisville. 
Hudson,  Mrs.  Collis  P.,  Pikeville. 

Irvin,  Chester  C.,  147  LaSalle  Place,  Louisville. 

Jamestown  High  School,  Jamestown,  Ky. 

Jones,  Mrs.  Finley,  808  N.  Green,  Henderson. 

Klutey,  Amelia,  1305  2nd  St.,  Henderson. 

Lopinot,  A.  S.,  111.  Univ.,  Carbondale,  Illinois. 

Monson,  Mrs.  James  P.,  211  Battle  Grove  Ave.,  Cynthiana. 
Powell,  A.  Lv,  Jr.,  1908  Fleming  Ave.,  Owensboro. 

Rhoads,  W.  P.,  728  N.  Main,  Henderson. 

Stites,  Mrs.  Richard,  512  Center  St.,  Henderson. 

Voiers,  Mrs.  Allen  L.,  121  Walnut  St.,  Jeffersonville,  Ind. 
Library,  Purdue  University,  LaFayette,  Indiana. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  BIRD  LIFE,  by  Alexander  Sprunt,  Jr.,  and 
E.  Burnham  Chamberlain.  Edited  by  E.  Milby  Burton.  Contrib. 
Charleston  Museum ; XI;  University  of  South  Carolina  Press, 
Columbia.  Pp.  x and  585;  35  paintings  in  color;  numerous  photo- 
graphs. 1949.  Price  $10. — Reviewed  by  William  M.  Clay. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  BIRD  LIFE  has  taken  a distinguished  place 
among  the  state  books  on  birds.  It  is  an  attractive,  informative, 
and  authoritative  volume,  written  in  a direct  and  concise  style,  and 
possessing  the  originality  and  freshness  that  spring  from  many  years 
of  field  labors.  The  historical  foundations  of  this  book  were  Wayne’s 
“Birds  of  South  Carolina,”  published  in  1910,  and  Sprunt  and 
Chamberlain’s  “Second  Supplement  to  Arthur  T.  Wayne’s  ‘Birds  of 
South  Carolina’,”  published  in  1931. 

After  a foreword  by  the  editor,  the  book  begins  with  a section 
on  the  history  of  ornithology  in  South  Carolina.  Most  of  the  great 
names  in  American  ornithology  appear  here,  from  Catesby,  Bartram, 
Wilson,  and  Audubon  down  to  those  of  the  present  time.  Indeed,  the 
type  localities  of  77  species  and  subspecies  of  birds  are  within  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  as  shown  in  a list.  About  six  pages  then  are 
devoted  to  a description  of  the  physiographic  regions  of  South 
Carolina.  The  next  five  pages,  “on  studying  birds,”  are  valuable 
reading  for  the  beginner. 

The  greater  part  of  the  book — more  than  500  pages — is  given  to 
an  account  of  the  avifauna,  beginning  with  the  loons  and  ending  with 
the  perching  birds.  This  is  followed  by  an  hypothetical  list,  a few 
addenda,  literature  cited,  and  an  index. 

Four  hundred  and  forty- two  forms  (species  and  subspecies  are 
treated  equally)  are  discussed  in  the  main  body  of  the  book  as  com- 
prising the  bird  fauna  of  the  state.  Another  (the  Common  Redpoll) 
is  inserted  in  the  “Addenda,”  to  bring  the  total  to  443.  Not  all,  how- 
ever, have  been  collected  within  the  state.  Accidentals,  also,  are 
included  in  the  main  body. 
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Each  form  is  listed  under  its  common  name,  followed  by  the' 
scientific  name  and  the  meaning  of  the  Latinized  words.  Local 
names  also  are  given.  These  are  followed  by  a brief  description  of 
the  bird,  its  range,  and  its  status  in  South  Carolina.  The  general 
account  appears  next,  under  the  heading  “History.”  Here  are  given 
not  only  the  present  abundance  but  also  the  former  abundance  and 
distribution  when  known  to  be  significantly  different  from  the 
present.  Seasonal  occurrence  is  frequently  mentioned,  earliest  and 
latest  nesting  records,  and  field  characteristics  often  are  given.  The' 
last  paragraph  heading  is  “Food.”  When,  however,  treatment  is 
given  to  two  or  more  subspecies  of  one  species,  the  food  habits  of 
but  one  are  discussed,  to  which  the  others  are  said  to  be  essentially 
similar. 

I am  not  convinced  that  in  a work  of  this  sort  equal  treatment 
should  be  given  species  and  subspecies,  for  in  nature  they  usually 
are  not  equivalents.  In  a group  so  structurally  compact  as  birds, 
whose  subspecies  seldom  are  reliably  identifiable  in  the  field  and 
frequently  only  with  difficulty  in  the  museum,  and  whose  individuals 
are  highly  mobile,  it  is  easy  to  overemphasize  these  geographic 
units.  In  South  Carolina  Bird  Life  each  form  is  numbered,  from  1 to 
443.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  state  list  contains  443  kinds  of 
birds.  However,  an  analysis  of  the  book  reveals  362  species  (kinds), 
of  which  62  contribute  143  subspecies  to  the  state.  I would  prefer  to 
see  species  given  major  headings  and  subspecies  subordinate  posi- 
tions beneath  these. 

The  paintings  are  very  good  and  are  excellently  reproduced. 
Eleven  are  by  Francis  Lee  Jacques,  10  by  Roger  Tory  Peterson,  10  by 
Edward  von  S.  Dingle,  and  4 by  John  Henry  Dick.  Many  of  the  49s 
photographs  are  truly  beautiful  and  all  have  been  reproduced  with 
great  care.  They  and  the  paintings  add  immeasurably  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  volume,  as  does  the  whole  make-up  of  the  book, 
from  typography  to  paper  and  binding. 

In  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  this  attractive  volume  is  packed’ 
with  information  about  birds  in  South  Carolina.  Space  is  not  wasted 
with  lengthy  descriptions  or  with  generalizations  about  habits  or' 
with  other  material  which  may  be  found  in  other  readily  available 
books.  It  is  an  important  work  in  American  ornithology.  All  who 
had  a hand  in  its  production  are  to  be  commended  and  congratu- 
lated. 

$**#****# 

DUES  FOE  1951.  Prompt  payment  of  your  1951  dues  will  great- 
ly assist  your  officers,  all  of  whom  devote  many  hours  of  labor  to 
K.  O.  S.  business.  Send  the  money  to  the  Secretary-treasurer,  Mrs. 
S.  Charles  Thacher,  2918  Brownsboro  Road,  Louisville  6,  Ky.  Why 
not  increase  your  support  to  the  society  by  becoming  a contributing 
member  ($5.00)  or  a life  member  ($50.00)  ? 

CHRISTMAS  BIRD  COUNT.  Be  sure  to  plan  for  a bird  count 
during  the  holiday  season.  The  K.  O.  S.  does  not  require  that  the 
count  be  made  during  Christmas  week.  We  will  gladly  accept  a 
count  made  any  time  between  December  15  and  January  20.  Count 
every  bird,  take  the  temperature  and  wind  direction,  arrange  birds 
as  in  Peterson’s  Guide,  and  send  the  list  to  Gordon  Wilson. 


-In  1923  by  B.  C.  Bacon,  L.  Otley  Pindar,  and  Gordon 


Founded- 
Wilson. 

Purpose — To  encourage  the  study  of  birds  and  to  sponsor  meas- 
ures for  their  protection. 

Organ— THE  KENTUCKY  WARBLER,  a quarterly  journal  of 
ornithology. 

Meetings — Spring,  in  Louisville,  at  the  time  of  the  Kentucky 
Education  Association;  Fall,  in  some  place  of  interest  out 
in  the  state. 

Dues — Active  membership,  $2.00;  corresponding  membership, 
$1.50;  contributing  membership,  $5.00;  life  membership, 
$50.00.  Membership  is  from  January  1 to  December  31. 

1950  Officers — 

President — Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Louisville. 

Vice-President — Virginia  Smith,  Henderson, 

Charles  Thacher,  2918 


Secretary-Treasurer- 

Brownsboro  Road,  Louisville  6. 

Retiring  President — Mary  Lou  Cypert,  Paris,  Tenn. 

Councillors — West,  Tom  Butler,  Murray;  Central,  Helen 
Browning,  Louisville;  East,  Dr.  Ernest  Edwards,  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky. 

Librarian  and  Custodian  of  Endowment  Fund — Miss  Evelyn 
J.  Schneider,  University  of  Louisville  Library,  Louis- 
ville. Please  send  her  books,  reprints,  pamphlets,  and 
ornithological  magazines. 

Curator- 


-Mr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Ridge  Road,  Anchorage. 
Please  send  specimens,  data  concerning  migration,  nest- 
ing records,  etc.,  to  him. 

Advisory  Committee  (official  representatives  of  the  society 
and  also  membership  chairmen  for  their  sections  of  the 
state) : Dr.  T.  Atchison  Frazer,  Marion;  Mrs.  Sue  Wyatt 
Semple,  Providence;  B.  C.  Bacon,  Madisonville;  Dr. 
Cynthia  C.  Counce,  Hopkinsville;  Mrs.  Nelson  Nuckols, 
Glasgow;  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Bowling  Green;  Major 
Victor  K.  Dodge,  Lexington;  Dr.  Anna  A.  Schnieb, 
Richmond;  Mrs.  John  H.  Mayer,  Cynthiana;  Mr.  Alex 
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THE  WOODBURN  LAKES  SINCE  1939 

By  Gordon  Wilson,  Bowling  Green 

It  has  been  eleven  years  since  my  last  extensive  article 
on  the  wet-weather  lakes  near  Woodburn,  ten  miles  south 
of  Bowling  Green.  ( See  “The  McElroy  Farm — A Study  of  a 
Transient  Lake,”  Kentucky  Warbler,  16:  13-21,  Spring, 
1940).  I have  published  only  a few  short  notes  on  my  ob- 
servations there  since  the  remarkable  year  of  1939.  The 
year  1950  has  in  every  way  brought  the  most  unusual  ex- 
periences of  my  long  period  of  study  of  the  lakes.  There- 
fore, I think  it  well  to  bring  up  to  date  my  records  of  these 
eleven  years.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  through  the 
courtesy  of  its  local  office  and  the  manager,  Mr.  Frank 
Melton,  put  at  my  disposal  the  aerial  photographs  made  of 
this  area  in  1937,  when  the  water  of  the  lakes  was  at  the 
same  level  as  that  of  1950.  By  carefully  tracing  these  maps, 
observing  the  drift  lines,  I was  able  to  make  the  outline 
maps  accompanying  this  article. 

For  the  five  years  1940-1944  the  lakes  were  so  small 
that  they  were  practically  negligible.  The  highest  number 
of  species  for  any  one  year  was  only  29,  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  54  species  recorded  in  1939.  The  only  records  of  un- 
usual value  for  these  years  were  some  repeats  of  rare 
species,  such  as  the  Florida  Gallinule  in  1940,  the  Golden- 
eye in  1943,  and  the  Dowitcher  in  1944.  The  lakes  rose  to 
a maximum  of  150  acres  each  in  1943,  which  is  much  smaller 
than  they  were  in  many  of  the  former  years  of  my  study. 

The  season  of  1945  brought  300  acres  of  water  at  the 
McElroy  Farm,  200  at  the  Chaney  Farm,  and  a total  of  46 
species.  The  Glossy  Ibis  was  added  as  a new  species.  (See 
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“Bird  No.  100,”  Kentucky  Warbler,  21:  48,  Summer,  1945). 
Dr.  Harvey  Lovell  joined  me  on  a good  observation  trip  to 
the  Chaney  Lake  on  March  24.  In  this  season  I got  some 
more  good  supporting  records  : Holboell’s  Grebe,  Horned 
Grebe,  Gadwall,  Redhead,  Greater  Scaup  (See  “Greater 
Scaups  on  Chaney  Lake,”  Kentucky  Warbler , 22:  10, 
Winter,  1946),  Buffle-head,  Sora,  and  Dowitcher.  In  this 
year  I began  to  shift  my  emphasis  from  the  McElroy  to  the 
Chaney  Lake  and  have  spent  more  time  on  the  latter  in  all 
the  years  since  then.  I have  found  the  lake  more  likely  to 
remain  longer,  a kind  of  strange  cycle  that  I am  unable  to 
explain,  as  formerly  it  disappeared  before  the  McElroy  Lake 
each  year.  When  ducks  are  numerous,  the  Chaney  Lake 
offers  a much  better  place  to  observe,  as  there  are  not  so 
many  intervening  fence  rows.  The  large  tract  of  woods, 
almost  in  the  center  of  the  overflowed  area  when  the  lake 
is  large,  furnishes  a great  hiding  place  for  water  birds. 

The  seasons  of  1946  and  1947  were  poor,  relatively 
speaking.  On  March  9-10,  1946,  I shared  my  lakes  with 
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twelve  K.  0.  S.  members,  when  the  two  lakes  were  at  their 
best.  In  1948  the  McElroy  Lake  rose  to  300  acres,  the 
Chaney  Lake  to  about  the  same  size,  extending  to  U.  S.  31-W 
for  the  first  time  since  1937.  The  water  went  down  slowly, 
finally  disappearing  after  July  1.  Some  good  supporting 
records  for  1948  were:  Ruddy  Turnstone,  Baird’s  Sand- 
piper, Red-backed  Sandpiper,  Dowitcher,  and  Caspian  Tern. 
On  May  6,  1948,  I found  a brood  of  ten  downy  young  Wood 
Ducks  at  the  McElroy  Lake,  the  first  young  of  this  species 
on  either  lake;  on  June  5 of  the  same  year  I recorded  nine 
very  small  Blue-winged  Teal.  It  was  a scant  six  months 
from  the  end  of  the  1948  season  until  the  beginning  of 
the  1949  season,  which  in  turn  lasted  from  January  15  to 
July  10.  A visit  by  ten  K.  0.  S.  members  on  March  12-13, 
1949,  by  Hayward  Brown  on  May  2,  and  two  collecting 
trips  in  May  and  June  by  Robert  and  Jane  Mengel  helped 
to  swell  my  total  of  water  species  for  the  year  to  54.  New 
species  added  for  the  lakes  were:  Snowy  Egret,  Virginia 
Rail,  and  White-rumped  Sandpiper.  The  Mengels  made 
a number  of  unusual  collections,  which  they  will  describe 
later.  The  Chaney  Lake  remained  so  long  that  none  of 
the  central  area  behind  the  woods  was  in  cultivation. 
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WATER  SPECIES  AT 
CHANEY  AND 
McELROY  LAKES, 
1950 

RECORDS 

Numbers  and  Remarks 

First 

Spring 

Last 

Spring 

First 

Fall 

Last 

Fall 

Loon 

5-13 

5-13 

1 

1 

Holboell’s  Grebe 

4-20 

5-  9 

7-  1 

7-  4 

1-2 

Horned  Grebe 

4-20 

4-20 

3 

Pied-billed  Grebe 

3-23 

11-  2 

1-25,  through  season 

Gr.  Blue  Heron 

4-20 

4-20 

7-  1 

10-28 

1-6 

American  Egret 

5-20 

5-30 

7-  1 

9-13 

2-4  in  spring,  up  to  15  in  fall 

Snowy  Egret 

5-20 

5-20 

7-29 

9-13 

1 in  spring,  up  to  20  in  fall 

L.  Blue  Heron 

5-  1 

5-  1 

7-  1 

9-13 

1 in  spring,  up  to  50  in  fall 

Green  Heron 

4-13 

8-29 

up  to  15;  below  usual  numbers 

B-c.  Night  Heron 

4-  9 

8-25 

up  to  25 

Y-c.  Night  Heron 

7-  4 

8-25 

1-4 

American  Bittern 

4-13 

5-27 

7-29 

8-18 

1-3 

Canada  Goose 

10-19 

10-22 

3-9 

Blue  Goose 

10-19 

10-19 

9 

Lesser  Snow  Goose 

10-19 

10-19 

6;  my  first  Bowling  Green  record 

Mallard 

2-  4 

5-  9 

7-  1 

10-28 

up  to  50 

Black  Duck 

2-  4 

4-13 

7-  1 

11-12 

1-8 

Gadwall 

\ 

8-18 

10-  7 

3-8 

Baldpate 

2-25 

5-13 

8-25 

10-28 

1-25 

Pintail 

2-25 

3-25 

10-19 

10-28 

1-100  in  spring,  1-40  in  fall 

Blue-winged  Teal 

2-25 

11-  2 

200  in  sp.,  3-6  in  sum.,  100  in  fall 

Shoveller 

3-  4 

5-20 

1-50 

Wood  Duck 

2-25 

11-  2 

1-8  in  sp.,  up  to  100  in  late  sum. 

and  early  fall 

Redhead 

3-  4 

5-13 

1-12 

Ring-necked  Duck 

2-25 

4-22 

7-29 

7-29 

100  or  more  sp.,  1 in  fall 

Greater  Scaup 

4-22 

4-22 

1 with  Lesser  Scaup  at  McElroy’s 

Lesser  Scaup 

2-  4 

8-10 

200  in  sp.,  4-6  in  sum.,  1-14  in  fall 

Buffle-head 

2-25 

3-  4 

1-4 

Ruddy  Duck 

3-23 

5-13 

8-29 

8-29 

1-6  in  spring,  1 in  fall 

Hooded  Merganser 

2-18 

3-  4 

1-10 

American  Merganser 

3-23 

3-23 

1 

Red-br.  Merganser 

3-  4 

4-22 

2-3 

King  Rail 

5-  1 

5-13 

1 

Sora 

4-13 

4-13 

1 

Florida  Gallinule 

7-  1 

7-  1 

1 

Coot 

2-18 

11-  2 

up  to  500  in  spring,  50  in  summer, 

100  in  fall 

Semipalmated  Plover 

5-  1 

5-30 

7-27 

9-13 

up  to  30  in  spring,  1-5  in  fall 

Killdeer 

2-  4 

11-  2 

always  common  to  abundant 

Black-bel.  Plover 

5-24 

5-30 

10-19 

10-19 

up  to  35  in  sp.,  1 in  fall 

Ruddy  Turnstone 

5-24 

5-24 

1 

Woodcock 

11-  2 

11-  2 

2 

Wilson’s  Snipe 

2-18 

5-13 

8-10 

11-12 

5-50  in  sp.,  1-10  in  fall 

Upland  Plover 

4-  9 

i 4-  9 

7-  8 

9-  2 

1 in  sp.,  1-8  in  fall 

Spotted  Sandpiper 

4-22 

: 5-27 

7-  8 

10-22 

2-8  in  spring,  1-8  in  fall 

Solitary  Sandpiper 

4-20 

• 5-20 

i 7-  8 

9-  2 

! 2-10  in  spring,  1-10  in  fall 

Willet 

8-13 

l 8-13 

: 2:  1 at  Chaney’s  by  me;  1 at  Mc- 

I 

Elroy’s  by  Lovell  and  Su’erfield 

Greater  Yellow-legs 

j 4-  9j  5-24 

: 7-16 

►[11-12 

!|  2-25  in  spring,  1-20  in  fall 
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WATER  SPECIES  AT 
CHANEY  AND 
McELROY  LAKES, 
1950 

RECORDS 

Numbers  and  Remarks 

First 

Spring 

Last 

Spring 

First 

Fall 

Last 

Fall 

Lesser  Yellow-legs 

3-23 

5-24 

7-16 

11-  2 

5-100  in  spring,  12-140  in  fall 

Pectoral  Sandpiper 

3-25 

5-  1 

7-27 

11-  2 

3-100  in  spring,  2-100  in  fall 

Wh.-rumped  Sandpiper 

5-14 

5-30 

1-8 

Baird’s  Sandpiper 

5-30 

5-30 

8-13 

8-13 

2 in  spring,  10  in  fall 

Least  Sandpiper 

4-26 

6-  1 

7-16 

11-  2 

1-50  in  spring,  2-20  in  fall 

Red-backed  Sandpiper 

5-  9 

5-13 

11-  2 

11-  2 

1-3  in  spring,  9 in  fall 

Dowitcher 

5-  1 

5-13 

7-16 

8-10 

3-6  in  spring,  1-11  in  fall 

Stilt  Sandpiper 

7-16 

7-16 

1,  a new  record  for  Bowling  Green 

Semipalm.  Sandpiper 

5-  9 

5-30 

8-29 

11-  2 

2-12  in  spring,  3 in  fall 

Western  Sandpiper 

5-14 

5-14 

1,  identified  by  Summerfield;  a 

new  record  for  Bowling  Green 

Herring  Gull 

4-  9 

4-  9 

1 

Common  Tern 

8-29 

8-29 

1,  identified  by  Eugene  Cypert 

Black  Tern 

4-26 

5-30 

7-  4 

8-29 

1-8  in  spring,  1-36  in  fall 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1949  the  big  com  field  at  Chaney’s 
was  plowed  up,  in  order  to  have  it  ready  for  early  planting 
in  1950.  Heavy  rains  set  in  almost  at  once.  The  last  two 
months  of  1949  and  the  first  nine  of  1950  were  among  the 
rainiest  ever  known  at  Bowling  Green,  the  rainfall  for  the 
January-September,  1950,  period  measuring  over  fifty 
inches.  The  lakes,  as  shown  in  the  maps,  rose  to  their 
high  level  of  1937.  The  Chaney  Lake  lasted  from  late 
November,  1949,  to  mid  November,  1950 ; the  McElroy  Lake, 
though  it  rose  at  the  same  time,  went  away  completely  in 
mid  August,  1950,  rose  again  to  200  acres  in  late  August 
and  early  September,  and  finally  disappeared  in  late  Octo- 
ber. 

Some  twenty  out-of-town  bird  students  shared  my  ex- 
periences with  me  at  the  lakes,  including  thirteen  K.  O.  S. 
members  on  May  13-14,  Dr.  Lovell  on  May  24,  Dr.  Lovell 
and  Don  Summerfield  on  August  13,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  Cypert  on  August  29.  There  were  also  several 
local  enthusiasts  with  me. 

Through  the  years  the  sources  of  food  for  such  flocks 
of  water  birds  have  varied  greatly.  In  1927  a thousand 
bushels  of  corn  that  could  not  be  gathered  the  previous  fall 
because  of  the  sudden  rise  of  the  McElroy  Lake  must  have 
accounted  for  the  remarkable  numbers  of  ducks  that  year. 
In  1937  and  1939  neighboring  fields  of  winter  oats,  rye,  and 
barley  suffered  considerably  because  of  the  hungry  water- 
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fowl.  In  1949  and  1950  pond  weed  (Potomogeton,  sp.)  was 
very  plentiful  at  the  Chaney  Lake,  in  addition  to  the  normal 
water  vegetation  there.  Both  lakes  in  1950  were  connected 
with  some  permanent  ponds  on  neighboring  farms  and  thus 
brought  in  great  numbers  of  Bluegills  and  a kind  of  small 
catfish,  to  add  to  the  semi-blind  fish  that  regularly  come  up 
out  of  the  sinkholes  when  the  water  rises  ( Forbesichthys 
papillif  erus) . Water  snails  and  other  small  shellfish  were 
present  in  large  numbers.  After  the  water  went  down, 
there  were  left  thousands  of  small  fish  and  bullfrog  tad- 
poles. The  herons  had  long  been  gone,  or  else  they  could 
have  had  a feast.  Grain  fields  were  not  molested  much  in 
1950. 

The  table  accompanying  this  article  shows  the  60  species 
of  water  birds  for  1950,  with  some  necessary  comments.  In 
spite  of  the  long  life  of  the  lakes  in  1950,  I saw  a few  young 
birds:  three  broods  of  Wood  Ducks,  a few  Black-crowned 
and  Yellow-crowned  Night  Herons,  one  Pied-billed  Grebe, 
and  one  Lesser  Scaup  that  was  quite  immature.  The  two 
last-named  were  shown  to  me  by  a local  hunter,  who  said 
that  they  had  been  brought  to  his  office  by  some  one  else. 
I saw  and  examined  several  birds  that  had  been  shot  by 
wanton  hunters,  including  a Snowy  Egret.  The  lakes  were 
so  large  in  the  duck  migration  season  that  I could  not  see 
well;  consequently,  my  numbers  for  ducks  are  below  those 
of  such  years  as  1937  and  1939.  The  really  memorable  ex- 
periences came  in  the  summer  and  fall,  when  the  water 
stayed  up  several  months  longer  than  ever  before  in  my  ex- 
perience. The  mud  flats  brought  many  herons  and  shore 
birds,  several  of  them  for  my  first  fall  records. 

If  the  lakes  follow  the  usual  cycles  of  high  and  low,  it 
may  be  half  a lifetime  before  any  other  such  year  as  1950 
will  come.  It  was  a realization  of  this  exceptional  condition 
that  prompted  me  to  visit  the  farms  as  often  as  I could  in 
1950.  All  told,  I visited  one  or  both  on  43  occasions  in  1950, 
and  rarely  was  any  trip  without  its  remarkable  experiences. 

Some  Previous  Articles  on  The  Lakes 

1929.  Bird  Life  of  a transient  lake  in  Kentucky.  Wilson  Bulletin, 
41:  177-185. 

1936.  Additions  to  “Bird  Life  of  a transient  lake  in  Kentucky.” 
Wilson  Bulletin,  48:  59-50. 

1938.  A bird  paradise  in  a cornfield.  Bird-Lore,  40:  246-252. 

1940.  The  McElroy  Farm — A study  of  a transient  lake.  Kentucky 
Warbler,  16:  13-21. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


BREEDING  STATUS  OF  THE  CEDAR  WAXWING  IN  KENTUCKY 

In  a hackberry  tree  approximately  fifty  feet  from  a well-traveled 
road  in  Seneca  Park,  I found,  on  June  11,  1950,  a nest  of  the  Cedar 
Waxwing  (Bombycilla  cedrorum).  The  nest  was  about  thirty  feet 
from  the  ground,  located  on  a horizontal  limb,  and  so  well  concealed 
by  foliage  that  it  was  visible  from  only  one  angle. 

Visits  to  the  nest  area  were  made  on  the  12th  and  13th.  Incu- 
bation was  started  on  the  15th,  and  on  the  18th  the  bird  on  the  nest 
was  seen  being  fed  by  the  mate.  Sometimes  the  mate,  presumably 
the  male,  would  fly  to  the  nest  tree  and  usually  perch  on  a branch 
above  the  nest  and  to  one  side.  A willow  nearby  with  a dead  branch 
seemed  to  be  the  main  lookout  perch. 

Since  the  nest  was  inaccessible,  no  data  regarding  eggs  could  be 
obtained.  Neither  of  the  birds  were  seen  on  the  21st  and  22nd,  al- 
though not  much  time  was  spent  in  the  area.  No  more  visits  were 
possible,  since  I left  the  city  for  three  weeks.  Upon  my  return  I 
visited  the  area,  hoping  to  find  a second  nesting,  but  instead  only 
fragments  of  the  original  nest  were  found.  This  perhaps  was  due 
to  heavy  rain  storms  which  had  taken  place.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
it  is  not  known  whether  the  nesting  was  successful. 

On  August  12,  1950,  while  visiting  in  Maysville,  Kentucky,  I 
found  a nest  of  this  species,  with  young.  The  exact  number  could 
not  be  determined,  but  three  were  seen,  and  they  were  well  fledged. 
The  nest  was  in  the  very  top  of  a thirty-foot  maple  tree.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  nest  was  in  the  same  yard  where  I had  ob- 
served a young  Cedar  Bird  being  fed  in  July,  1947.  (Ky.  Warbler 
Vol.  25,  No.  10,  1949). 

Since  the  Cedar  Waxwing  has  not  been  considered  a breeding  bird 
in  the  lowlands  of  central  and  western  Kentucky,  it  seems  worth- 
while to  summarize  the  recent  breeding  records  which  have  been 
published  in  the  past  four  or  five  years.  In  northern  and  central 
Kentucky  we  have  had  records  from  Jefferson,  Harrison,  Woodford, 
and  Mason  Counties.  A nest  with  young,  in  the  Crescent  Hill  area, 
Louisville,  was  found  in  1934  by  Monroe  (Ky.  Warbler,  22:  45-46, 
1946).  Two  nests  were  found  by  Zimmer  in  Jefferson  County,  five 
miles  from  the  city  limits  of  Louisville,  in  June  and  July,  1946  (Auk, 
65:  461-462,  1948).  Van  Arsdall  reported  a nest  near  Tyrone  in 
Woodford  County  in  July,  1947  (Ky.  Warbler,  24:  29-30,  1948). 
Tabler  discovered  a nest  in  her  yard  with  young  in  July,  1947,  Jef- 
ferson County,  Louisville  (Ky.  Warbler,  24:  54,  1948).  The  writer 
found  the  young  of  this  species  just  out  of  the  nest  and  being  fed  by 
the  parent  bird  in  July,  1947,  at  Maysville,  Mason  County;  also  in 
July,  1948,  a nest  with  young  at  Maysville  (Ky.  Warbler,  25:  16-17, 
1949).  Mayer  reported  two  nests  during  the  summer  of  1948  at 
Cynthiana,  Harrison  County  (Ky.  Warbler,  25:  29-31,  1949).  Clark’s 
report  in  the  last  issue  adds  another  for  Jefferson  County. 

Earlier  literature  reveals  few  records  of  the  species  occurring 
in  the  state  in  June  or  July,  and  none  of  these  mention  actual  nests, 
but  some  suspected  breeding  of  the  bird.  Wetmore  found  that  “on 
Black  Mountain  southeast  of  Lynch,  Harlan  County  the  Cedar  Wax- 
wing was  fairly  common  from  3900  to  4100  feet,  an  adult  female 
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being  taken  on  June  25”  (Proc.  U.  S.  Natl.  Mus.,  88:  529-574,  1940). 
In  Rowan  County,  also  in  the  eastern  mountainous  district,  Welter 
and  Barbour  reported  the  species  as  a rare  breeding  bird  but  did  not 
indicate  they  had  found  a nest  (Ky.  Warbler,  18:  17-25,  1942). 
Murray  listed  two  birds  seen  in  Letcher  County  from  June  4 to  11, 
1935  (Ky.  Warbler,  14:  1-4,  1938).  Blincoe  reported  that  in  Nelson 
County  it  was  “unusually  scarce  in  mid-summer;  Beckham  did  not 
find  it  breeding  and  I found  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  did.”  (Auk, 
42:  404-420,  1925). 

Wilson  in  his  “Birds  of  Bowling  Green”  (1922)  stated,  “I  have 
never  seen  it  in  July  or  found  its  nest.”  Later  he  found  “the  Cedar 
Waxwing  present  in  the  summer  only  during  the  1930  season,  when 
three  to  ten  were  seen  every  day  on  the  college  campus.”  In  1937, 
however,  he  reported  seeing  Cedar  Waxwings  in  Bowling  Green  on 
June  20,  June  30,  July  16,  July  19,  and  July  22.  On  June  29  he  also 
observed  two  at  the  edge  of  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park.  He 
stated  further,  “I  still  hope  to  find  the  nest  of  this  species  here  or  at 
Mammoth  Cave.”  (Ky.  Warbler,  23:  44,  1947).  Lovell  reported  see- 
ing “two  waxwings  in  both  July  and  August,  1945,  at  the  Otter 
Creek  Recreational  Area  in  Meade  County.”  (Auk,  65:  461-462, 1948). 

Louis  Putnam  in  his  recent  study  on  Cedar  Waxwings  (Wils. 
Bull.,  61:  141-182)  states  that  “the  birds  are  dependent  upon  the 
seasonal  fruits  and  berries  which  abound  and  their  activities  through- 
out the  summer  shift  over  the  area  in  relation  to  the  development  of 
these  food  plants.”  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  nests  which  I 
have  found  and  observed  have  been  adjacent  to  wild  cherry  trees. 

The  recent  records  of  the  breeding  status  of  the  Cedar  Waxwing 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  species  is  extending  its  range  in 
Kentucky  as  it  finds  suitable  habitat  and  available  food  supply.  An 
intensive  study  in  these  counties  might  reveal  more  nesting  wax- 
wings than  heretofore  believed. — ANNE  L.  STAMM,  Lakeside  Drive, 
Louisville. 

NOTES  FROM  DAVIESS  COUNTY,  1956  Season 

My  observations  for  the  most  part  have  been  confined  to  Car- 
penter’s Lake,  Pup  Creek  bottoms,  Miller’s  Mill  Road,  and  environs. 
Pup  Creek  lies  adjacent  to  Carpenter’s  Lake  (about  8 miles  east  of 
Owensboro)  and  is  ideal  for  nearly  every  type  of  bird  life.  It  is 
heavily  wooded  in  places,  and  large  sections  of  overgrown  and  culti- 
vated fields  sprawl  on  either  side  of  the  stream.  When  my  wife  and 
I visited  this  section  on  April  15,  1950,  we  were  completely  sur- 
rounded by  early  migrants,  when  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  flush  a 
female  Wood  Duck  (Aix  sponsa)  from  its  nest.  The  wood  duck  had 
placed  her  nest  in  the  hollow  end  of  a huge  sycamore  tree  about  15 
feet  above  the  water  of  Pup  Creek. 

Carpenter’s  Lake  is  about  25  to  30  acres  in  extent  and  is  nearly 
surrounded  by  summer  cottages.  It  is  constantly  loaded  with  fisher- 
men, but  in  spite  of  this  a fairly  large  list  of  waterfowl  has  been 
observed.  On  April  15  we  recorded  a Red-breasted  Merganser.  Other 
ducks  observed  on  the  lake  during  the  spring  migration  were:  Red- 
headed Duck,  1;  Buffle-head,  2;  Ruddy  Duck,  2;  Blue-wing  Teal,  1; 
as  well  as  numerous  Coots  and  Pied-billed  Grebes.  A Hooded 
Merganser  was  recorded  on  November  5;  a flock  of  about  10  Lesser 
Scaup  and  a female  Common  Loon  on  November  12.  On  December 
2,  4 Golden-eyes  and  4 Ring-neck  Ducks  were  added  to  the  list.  Other 
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water  birds  seen  in  the  same  area  include:  Great  Blue  Heron,  Green 
Heron,  Spotted  Sandpiper,  and  Solitary  Sandpiper. 

A nest  of  the  Song  Sparrow  (Melospiza  melodia)  was  found  at 
Audubon  Memorial  Park  near  Henderson  by  Virginia  Smith  and  her 
Audubon  Club  on  May  7,  1950.  The  nest  was  on  the  ground  about  100 
feet  from  the  edge  of  the  lake  in  a clump  of  grass  under  a small 
tree.  The  well-hidden  nest  was  discovered  when  the  female  was 
flushed.  It  contained  no  eggs.  As  the  writer  has  been  in  Kentucky 
less  than  a year,  it  came  as  a surprise  to  learn  that  the  summer 
status  of  the  Song  Sparrow  in  western  Kentucky  has  not  yet  been 
adequately  ascertained.  There  seems  to  be  every  indication  that  this 
species  nested  rather  extensively  around  Owensboro  in  1950.  In 
June  we  had  a singing  male  in  our  yard  and  also  witnessed  parent 
birds  feeding  their  young.  Several  field  trips  during  this  month  also 
disclosed  Song  Sparrows  in  fair  abundance. 

About  the  middle  of  May  I found  a young  King  Rail  still  in  the 
black  plumage  along  the  edge  of  a marsh  on  Highway  60  about  18 
miles  west  of  Owensboro. 

On  Miller’s  Mill  Road  at  Dermont,  4 miles  from  Owensboro,  we 
heard  the  Chuck- will’s- widow  and  the  Whip-poor-will  from  the  middle 
of  March  to  the  first  of  June.  A short-eared  Owl  was  also  found  by 
Mrs.  Powell  and  the  writer  in  a large  field  west  of  Owensboro  during 
the  first  week  in  March. 

A pair  of  House  Wrens  (Troglodytes  aedon)  nested  in  a bird  box 
on  Fleming  Avenue  in  Owensboro  during  the  1950  season.  We  moved 
to  this  street  June  1,  and  discovered  the  singing  male  House  Wren 
almost  immediately.  The  owners  of  the  bird  box  did  not  know  of  a 
previous  brood,  but  we  saw  the  parents  feeding  the  young  once  or 
twice.  There  were  at  least  3 young,  probably  many  more.  We  also 
found  two  migrating  House  Wrens  at  Audubon  Memorial  State  Park 
on  September  22. — ALBERT  L.  POWELL,  JR.,  1908  Fleming  Avenue, 
Owensboro. 

SOME  NESTING  RECORDS  FOR  HOPKINS  COUNTY,  1950 

YELLOW-BREASTED  CHAT,  Icteria  virens.  A nest  of  this 
species  was  found  on  June  1,  containing  6 eggs.  Two  eggs  were  ap- 
parently laid  by  a Cowbird  and  the  other  four  by  the  chat.  The  nest 
was  two  feet  up  in  dense  briers. 

BROWN  THRASHER,  Toxostoma  rufum.  On  June  10  of  this 
year,  I found  a nest  of  a Brown  Thrasher  in  an  open  grove  of  oak, 
hickory,  and  sweet  gum  trees.  The  nest  which  contained  three  eggs, 
was  under  a hickory  sapling  18  inches  in  diameter  at  Municipal  Park. 
This  is  the  second  ground  nest  I have  found  of  this  species. 

PRAIRIE  WARBLER,  Dendroica  discolor.  I watched  a Prairie 
Warbler  building  a nest  on  June  10,  4 y2  feet  up  in  a sapling  of  a post 
oak.  The  habitat  was  along  a roadside  in  a scrub-growth  of  young 
oak,  elm,  redbud,  tulip  trees,  etc.,  with  some  larger  oaks.  On  June  19 
the  nest  contained  four  eggs.  The  nest  was  empty  and  deserted  on 
July  3. — JAMES  W.  HANCOCK,  Madisonville. 

A WINTER  LIST  FROM  TAYLOR  COUNTY 

I am  presenting  a list  of  birds  which  I observed  chiefly  on 
December  29,  1950,  in  my  project’s  pheasant  refuge  1 y2  miles  south- 
west of  Saloma.  Habitats  were  as  follows:  cropped  fields,  28%; 
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pasture,  27%;  idle  land,  18%;  mature  woodland,  27%.  Ring-necked 
Pheasants  have  been  released  in  the  area  and  are  being  carefully  ob- 
served to  learn  their  survival  rate  and  the  causes  of  their  death. 
Turkey  Vulture,  3;  Bobwhite,  5 (1  covey);  Ring-necked  Pheasants,  4 
(2  cocks,  2 hens,  recent  releases);  Flicker,  3;  Blue  Jay,  8;  Crow,  5; 
Carolina  Chickadee,  2;  Cardinal,  11;  English  Sparrow,  5.  Other  birds 
observed  recently  in  or  near  the  area  include:  Red- tailed  Hawk, 
Marsh  Hawk,  Sparrow  Hawk,  Mourning  Dove,  Starling,  and  Eastern 
Meadowlark. — LEE  K.  NELSON,  R.  R.  5,  Hodgenville. 

********* 

1950  CHRISTMAS  BIRD  CENSUS 

Three  Rivers,  St.  Joseph  County,  Michigan — December  31;  9:00 
A.  M.  to  2:00  P.  M.,  weather,  overcast  in  A.  M.,  partly  cloudy  in 
P.  M.,  temp.  14  to  34F.;  moderate  southeast  wind.  Verlynn  Reed,  a 
Boy  Scout  who  began  bird  study  by  keeping  daily  records  of  obser- 
vations on  January  23,  1948,  was  with  me  on  this  trip.  Observers  on 
foot,  covering  SV2  miles.  Type  of  territory:  Some  of  vicinity  of  Three 
Rivers,  farming  areas,  edges  of  woods,  St.  Joseph  River,  and  Scid- 
more  Conservation  Park.  River  frozen  over  on  most  of  the  territory 
visited  outside  the  limits  of  Three  Rivers,  and  most  open  within  the 
limits.  Pied-billed  Grebe,  1;  Common  Canada  Goose,  38;  Common 
Mallard,  46;  Black  Duck,  5;  American  Golden-eye,  474  (chiefly  of 
individuals  counted  as  they  came  in,  in  the  evening,  to  spend  the 
night  on  open  area  of  St.  Joseph  River  in  city  limits) ; Buffle-head,  1; 
American  Merganser,  2;  Eastern  Bob-white,  19  (1  covey);  Ring-billed 
Gull,  1;  Domestic  Pigeon,  17;  Eastern  Mourning  Dove,  1 (32  on  Dec. 
25);  Eastern  Belted  Kingfisher,  1;  Northern  Downy  Woodpecker,  12; 
Northern  Blue  Jay,  14;  Eastern  Crow,  2;  Black-capped  Chickadee,  3; 
Tufted  Titmouse,  7;  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  9;  Brown  Creeper,  7; 
Eastern  Robin,  1;  European  Starling,  59;  English  Sparrow,  88;  East- 
ern Cardinal,  18;  Eastern  Goldfinch,  9;  Slate-colored  Junco,  26;  East- 
ern Tree  Sparrow,  16;  Mississippi  Song  Sparrow,  6;  Total,  27  species, 
883  individuals.  Other  species  observed  in  this  census  period,  but  not 
on  the  date  of  above  census.  Dec.  25:  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  1; 
Eastern  Hairy  Woodpecker,  1;  Migrant  Shrike,  1;  Eastern  Meadow- 
lark, 1;  by  both  observers;  Dec.  29:  Screech  Owl,  1;  Prairie  Horned 
Lark,  1;  Jan.  1:  Eastern  Vesper  Sparrow,  1,  by  Bryens;  Dec.  26: 
Purple  Finch;  Jan.  1:  Northern  Flicker,  1;  Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  1; 
Jan.  5:  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  1;  Jan.  6:  Sparrow  Hawk,  2;  Jan.  11: 
Ring-necked  Pheasant,  2;  and  Herring  Gull,  5;  by  Reed. — OSCAR 
McKINLEY  BRYENS,  231  South  Main  Street,  Three  Rivers,  St. 
Joseph  County,  Michigan. 
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MID-WINTER  BIRD  COUNT 
1950-’51 


Edited  by  Gordon  Wilson 

The  unexpected  early  winter,  beginning  with  sub-zero  tempera- 
tures at  Thanksgiving,  apparently  drove  many  of  our  birds  south- 
ward. Nearly  everyone  who  participated  in  our  1950-’51  count  ex- 
pressed regret  at  the  fewness  of  individuals.  Several  places  reported 
Red-breasted  Nuthatches  in  1949-50;  only  Henderson  in  1950-51. 
Red-headed  Woodpeckers  appear  on  only  three  lists  this  year  as 
against  six  last  year.  There  are  a number  of  oddities  this  year:  the 
Double-crested  Cormorant  appeared  at  Mammoth  Cave  for  a first 
record  in  winter,  though  it  has  often  been  reported  from  Kentucky 
Woodlands  and  other  western  places;  the  Virginia  Rail  was  found  at 
Louisville,  the  Least  Sandpiper  at  Marion,  the  Brown  Thrasher  at 
Woodlands,  the  Catbird  at  Henderson,  the  Olive-backed  Thrush  at 
Otter  Creek,  the  Pipit  at  Bowling  Green,  the  Vesper  Sparrow  at 
Bowling  Green  and  Louisville,  and  the  Chipping  Sparrow  at  Owens- 
boro. We  are  glad  to  welcome  some  new  groups  on  our  censuses: 
Bernheim,  Henderson,  and  Owensboro.  Some  years  ago  Virgil  King 
made  a few  Henderson  censuses,  but  this  is  the  first  count  by  a large 
group.  Owensboro  is  entirely  new.  Seventy-four  observers,  counting 
all  participants,  took  part  in  this  annual  event,  an  impressive  number 
for  our  club  and  especially  for  such  unfavorable  weather.  The 
editors  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  every  one  who  dared  the 
weather  to  see  the  birds  and  request  further  cooperation  in  similar 
counts,  including  the  Big  Spring  List. 

KENTUCKY  WOODLANDS  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 
and  lower  KENTUCKY  LAKE  (7% -mile  radius  extending  from  the 
west  side  of  Kentucky  Lake  at  Jonathan  Creek  eastward  across  the 
lake  and  Kentucky  Woodlands  Refuge  to  the  Cumberland  River, 
northward  to  state  highway  58  and  southward  to  the  Turkey  Creek 
Road.  Fields  60%,  woodlands  30%,  lake  shoreline  10%).— Dec.  27; 
7:00  A.  M.  to  6:00  P.  M.  Bright  and  cloudy;  temp.  11  to  30;  wind 
west,  4-6  m.p.h.;  ground  frozen  and  ice  covering  all  shallow  water. 
Eight  observers  in  4 parties.  Total  party-hours,  27  (24  on  foot,  3 by 
car);  total  party-miles,  68  (14  on  foot,  54  by  car).  Total,  48  species, 
10,788  individuals.  We  dropped  off  on  our  waterfowl  from  what  we 
had  last  year.  We  also  missed  many  things  we  should  have  had, 
largely  because  we  needed  more  observers. — EUGENE  CYPERT 
(compiler),  MARY  LOUISE  CYPERT,  G.  C.  HUDSON,  C.  W. 
KEMPER,  KATHLEEN  KEY,  BILLY  MANN,  A.  M.  WOLFSON,  and 
NANCY  WOLFSON. 

MARION  (around  Marion  and  in  Ohio  River  bottoms;  fields, 
woods,  swamps,  city  streets).  Dec.  25;  7:00  A.  M.  to  4:00  P.  M.  No 
wind;  temp.  32;  weather  fair.  Robins  have  been  very  plentiful  since 
the  census,  literally  hundreds  of  them  coming  into  the  town  and  its 
suburbs.  Total,  48  species,  3312  individuals. — DR.  T.  ATCHISON 
FRAZER,  CHASTAIN  FRAZER,  and  DOUGLAS  TRAVIS. 

MADISONVTLLE  (W.  W.  Hancock  farm,  four  lakes  at  Madison- 
ville,  Brown  and  Frostburg  Roads,  and  cat-tail  marsh.  Open  fields 
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MID- WINTER 
BIRD  COUNT 
1950-’51 
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Red-h.  Woodpecker 
Y-b.  Sapsucker 
Hairy  Woodpecker 
Downy  Woodpecker 
Phoebe 
Plomed  Dark 
Blue  Jay 
Crow 

Car.  Chickadee 
Tufted  Titmouse 
W-b.  Nuthatch 
R-b.  Nuthatch 
Brown  Creeper 
Winter  Wren 
Bewick’s  Wren 
Carolina  Wren 
S-b.  M.  Wren 
Mockingbird 
Catbird 

Brown  Thrasher 
Robin 

Hermit  Thrush 
O-b.  Thrush 
Bluebird 

Golden-c.  Kinglet 
Ruby-c.  Kinglet 
Pipit 

Cedar  Waxwing 
Log.  Shrike 
Starling 
Myrtle  Warbler 
Palm  Warbler 
English  Sparrow 
Meadowlark 
Red  Wing 
Rusty  Blackbird 
Grackle 
Cowbird 
Cardinal 
Purple  Finch 
Goldfinch 
E.  Towhee 
Savannah  Sparrow 
Vesper  Sparrow 
Slate-c.  Junco 
Oregon  Junco 
Tree  Sparrow 
Chp.  Sparrow 
Field  Sparrow 
W-c.  Sparrow 
W-t.  Sparrow 
Fox  Sparrow 
Swamp  Sparrow 
Song  Sparrow 
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2 
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2 
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22 
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17 

23 
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7 

7 

4 

6 

7 

7 
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5 

8 

5 

3 

2 

3 

35 

❖ 

7 

1 

❖ 

7 

1 

11 

2000 
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* 
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X 
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3 

16 

13 
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53 
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23 

16 

80 

30 
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25 
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X 

12 
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44 

6 

2 

8 

75 

34 

14 

3 

47 

3 
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X 

16 

2 

20 

1 

13 

16 

* 

25 

3 

22 

1 

1 

1 

73 
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40 

50 

28 

70 

33 
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51 

52 
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X 

14 

53 

9 

33 

8 

10 

19 

21 

* 

32 
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12 
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1 
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16 
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4 

35 

3 

5 

23 

15 

28 

13 

12 

2 

27 

7 

15 

42 

2 

2 

18 

1 

2 

6 

2 
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56 

57 

67 

26 

27 

74 

144 
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* 

X 

50 

2 

* 

75 

1 

13 

58 

14 

2 

12 

53 
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24 

32 

4 

2 

28 

47 

4 

72 

X 

11 

2 

18 

13 

1 

40 

3 

4 

98 

1 

10 

8 

12 

95 

4 

26 

30 

21 

14 
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12 

10 

1 

6 

6 

* 

2 

3 

X 

1 

19 

4 

7 

9 
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X 

19 

20 

14 

12 

8 

10 

32 

24 

25 
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7 

24 

6 

12 

NOTE — * Indicates  birds  found  near  the  time  of  census  but  not  found  on  actual  census, 
x Indicates  that  no  individuals  were  counted. 
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40%,  deciduous  woodlands  and  thickets  30%,  lake  shores  20%,  cat- 
tail marsh  10%. ) Dec.  27;  6:45  A.  M.  to  4:45  P.  M.  Partly  cloudy; 
wind  N.  E.,  8-12  m.p.h.;  temp.  10  to  30;  lakes  practically  open,  but 
were  frozen  the  week  before.  Total  hours,  10;  total  miles,  26  (21 
by  car,  5 on  foot).  Starlings  have  been  unusually  plentiful  this 
winter  around  Madisonville;  the  estimates  given  are  really  conserva- 
tive. Some  of  the  species  I failed  to  find  were  the  following:  Kill- 
deer,  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  Brown  Creeper,  and  Fox  Sparrow. 
As  the  lakes  have  been  frozen  over,  very  few  ducks  may  be  found 
here,  though  there  may  still  be  some  on  Pond  River.  Total,  40 
species,  1745  individuals.— JAMES  W.  HANCOCK. 

PENNYRILE  STATE  PARK,  CHRISTIAN  COUNTY  (Deciduous 
and  pine  woods  and  fields  within  the  park  area,  Pennyrile  Lake,  and 
adjoining  farmlands.  Wooded  area  50%,  open  fields  in  park  25%, 
farm  lands  15%,  lake  shore  10%).  Dec.  28;  7:30  A.  M.  to  4:30  P.  M. 
Calm  and  clear  in  morning,  partly  cloudy  in  afternoon;  wind  S.  W., 
1-7  m.p.h.;  lake  frozen;  temp.  9 to  40.  Total  hours,  9;  total  miles,  12 
(5  on  foot,  7 by  car).  Total,  36  species,  684  individuals.  Golden- 
crowned  Kinglets  apparently  have  decreased  this  season,  and  no  Red- 
breasted Nuthatch  could  be  found.  On  the  other  hand,  White- 
throated  Sparrows  showed  a definite  increase  and  are  well  distributed 
in  the  park.  A flock  of  40  wildfowl,  ducks  presumably,  were  too  high 
for  identification.: — JAMES  W.  HANCOCK. 

HENDERSON  (inside  the  city,  Audubon  State  Park,  Diamond 
Island,  Horseshoe  Bend,  and  five  mile  south  of  the  city).  Dec.  29; 
7:30  A.  M.  to  noon.  Weather  cloudy  and  foggy  at  first,  clear  later; 
temp.  28-40;  wind  N.  W.,  1-3  m.p.h,  after  9:00  A.  M.  Total,  37 
species,  6280  individuals.  The  Catbird  was  seen  by  four  of  our  best 
observers  on  North  Elm  Street  in  the  city.  Miss  Smith  saw  a Brown 
Thrasher  about  December  1 in  some  thin  woods  near  her  home,  five 
miles  south  of  Henderson;  Mr.  Rhoads  saw  three  Woodcocks  in 
Audubon  Park  about  the  same  time. — W.  P.  RHOADS,  KING  BEN- 
SON, ROBERT  C.  SOAPER,  MR.  AND  MRS.  WALTER  ALVES, 
MRS.  RICHARDS  STITES,  EDNA  VOGEL,  AMELIA  KLUTEY, 
MRS.  J.  B.  BERRY,  MRS.  ARCH  SHELTON,  VIRGINIA  SMITH 
(compiler) . 

OWENSBORO  (Carpenter’s  Lake  area:  20%  cultivated  and  over- 
grown fields,  20%,  lake  shore  and  water,  and  60%  deciduous  woods 
in  the  Pup  Cl*eek  bottoms).  Dec.  31;  9:30  A.  M.  to  noon.  Approxi- 
mately 3 miles  on  foot.  Weather  clear  and  bright;  wind,  almost  too 
brisk  for  birding;  temp.  33.  Total,  22  species,  166  individuals. — A.  L. 
POWELL,  JR. 

BOWLING  GREEN  (College  Farm,  Chaney  and  McElroy  Farms, 
Three  Springs,  and  Mouth  of  Gasper;  stream  banks  25%,  open  woods 
25%,  farmlands  50%).  Dec.  23;  6:30  A.  M.  to  4:30  P.  M.  Clear; 
temp.  30  to  52;  wind  S.  W.,  8-12  m.p.h.;  ground  bare;  ponds  frozen 
over,  streams  open.  Four  observers  in  2 parties.  Total  party-hours, 
18  (12  on  foot,  6 by  car);  total  party-miles,  60  (12  on  foot,  48  by 
car).  Total,  52  species,  2191  individuals.  Most  birds  were  about 
normal  in  numbers;  these  species,  however,  were  below  the  average 
for  the  preceding  ten  years:  Bluebird,  Carolina  Chickadee,  Crow, 
English  Sparrow,  Mourning  Dove,  Downy  Woodpecker,  and  Slate- 
colored  Junco.  It  has  been  twenty  years  since  the  total  of  individuals 
was  so  low.— FRANK  EWING,  L.  Y.  LANCASTER,  J.  R.  WHITMER, 
and  GORDON  WILSON. 
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MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  (Central  area,  Sloan’s 
Crossing,  Katy  Pace  Valley,  Turnhole  Bend,  Chaumont,  First  Creek 
Lake,  Houchins  Ferry).  Dec.  20;  7:30  A.  M.  to  4:30  P.  M.  Cloudy; 
wind  S.  W.,  1-7  m.p.h.;  temp.  27-24.  Ground  hard  frozen;  ponds 
frozen  over;  streams  clear;  remains  of  a snow  of  a week  before. 
Four  observers  in  two  parties.  Total  hours,  17;  total  miles,  60  (20 
on  foot,  40  in  car).  The  great  event  of  the  day  was  the  finding  of 
the  Double-crested  Cormorant  at  First  Creek  Lake,  the  only  winter 
record  for  the  species  for  the  park  or  for  Bowling  Green.  Most 
birds  were  hard  to  find.  Total,  36  species,  626  individuals.  One 
hawk  and  15  ducks  were  too  far  away  for  positive  identification. 
—Park  Naturalist  HENRY  W.  LIX,  FRANK  EWING,  L.  Y.  LAN- 
CASTER, and  GORDON  WILSON. 

OTTER  CREEK,  MEADE  COUNTY  (Same  territory  as  last 
year,  except  for  more  coverage  of  adjacent  farm  land;  deciduous 
woods  30%,  bushy  fields  40%,  farm  land  15%,  creek  and  river  banks 
15%).  Dec.  31;  9:00  A.  M.  to  4:45  P.  M.  Clear  except  for  fog  in 
early  morning;  temp.  19  to  42;  wind  2-5  m.p.h.;  ground  bare,  ponds 
frozen  over,  rivers  open.  Six  observers  in  5 parties.  Total  party- 
hours,  17  (15  on  foot,  2 by  car);  total  party-miles,  22  (12  on  foot, 
10  by  car).  Total,  42  species,  767  individuals.  Red-shouldered  Hawk 
seen  in  the  area  on  December  29.  The  two  Olive-backed  Thrushes 
were  seen  separately  by  Mrs.  Stamm  and  Don  Summerfield.  The 
ring  around  the  eye  was  very  clearly  seen. — MR.  and  MRS.  FRED 
STAMM,  DONALD  SUMMERFIELD,  JACK  CLARK,  JOHN  H. 
LOVELL  II,  and  HARVEY  B.  LOVELL. 

LOUISVILLE  (Ohio  River  from  Louisville  to  Twelve-mile  Island, 
and  inland  about  twelve  miles  to  Anchorage,  Prospect,  and  Valley; 
Ohio  River  and  banks  30%,  fields  and  farmlands  25%,  brushy  fields 
and  new  growth  20%,  deciduous  woodlands  25%). — Dec.  23;  5:20 
A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.  Clear  and  mild;  temp.  26  to  58;  wind  S.  to 
S.W.,  12  m.p.h.;  ponds  and  streams  frozen  in  early  morning.  Twenty- 
seven  observers  in  13  parties.  Total  party-hours,  93  (48  on  foot,  27 
by  car,  18  by  boat);  total  party-miles,  136  (45  on  foot,  82  by  car,  9 
by  boat).  Dave  Wilson  added  the  Virginia  Rail,  our  first  Christmas 
record.  Walter  Shackle  ton  found  the  Bewick’s  Wren.  Carl  Comet  te 
and  Tom  Fuller  found  the  Vesper  Sparrows.  The  Oregon  Junco  was 
viewed  at  close  range  on  December  30  by  John  Flexner,  Burt  L. 
Monroe,  Jr.,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  and  Walter  Shackleton. — LEONARD 
C.  BRECHER,  FLOYD  S.  CARPENTER,  DR.  and  MRS.  WILLIAM 
CLAY,  GERALD  COLE,  CARL  CORNETT,  JACOB  P.  DOUGHTY, 
TOM  FULLER.  PAXTON  GIBBS,  HARVEY  B.  LOVELL,  JOHN 
LOVELL  II,  BURT  L.  MONROE,  JR.,  BURT  L.  MONROE,  SR., 
LOUIS  PEIPER,  EVELYN  J.  SCHNEIDER,  WALTER  H.  SHACKLE- 
TON,  MR.  and  MRS.  P.  SHANNON,  MABEL  SLACK,  THOMAS  P. 
SMITH,  MRS.  F.  W.  STAMM,  ROBERT  STEILBERG,  DONALD 
SUMMERFIELD,  MRS.  FAN  T ABLER,  DAVE  WILSON,  VIRGINIA 
WINSTANDLEY,  AUDREY  WRIGHT  (Beckham  Bird  Club). 

BERNHEIM  FOREST  PARK,  CLERMONT,  BULLITT  COUNTY. 
Dec.  27-29.  Total,  30  species,  plus  6 other  species  unidentified.  No 
individual  numbers  were  counted. — LOUIS  F.  MULLER,  Conserva- 
tionist. 

HARRODSBURG  (Vicinity  of  Harrodsburg,  Burgin  Road,  Her- 
rington Lake,  Wildwood  Sub-division,  Kennedy’s  Bridge,  Shakertown 
Road;  open  farmland  40%,  brushy  fields  and  new  growth  25%, 
thickets  and  deciduous  woodland  25%,  shoreline  10%).  Jan.  11; 
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10:00  A.  M.  to  2:00  P.  M.  Clear;  temp.  30-50;  wind,  light  northwest 
to  none.  Total  hours,  4;  total  miles,  30  (25  by  car,  5 on  foot). 
Total  species,  28;  total  individuals,  296. — Lt.  (j.  g.)  C.  A.  VAN 
ARSDALL. 

DANVILLE  (Main  and  connecting  roads  in  Boyle  County;  farm 
pasture  land  and  deciduous  farm  woodlands  80%,  deciduous  wooded 
hills  15%,  thickets  and  overgrown  fence  rows  5%).  Dec.  29;  7:00 
A.  M.  to  4:30  P.  M.  Cloudy;  temp.  33  to  38;  wind  S.  W.  to 
W.,  5 m.p.h.;  all  ponds  and  parts  of  streams  frozen.  Five  observers 
in  two  parties.  Total  party-hours,  15  by  car;  total  party-miles,  65 
by  car.  Total,  34  species,  880  individuals. — MRS.  McBRAYER 
MOORE,  MRS.  RODES-READ,  JOHN  CHEEK,  MR.  and  MRS.  W. 
SCOTT  GLORE,  JR. 

BEREA  (Silver  Creek,  pastures  and  cornfields,  Twin  Mountain, 
pine  and  deciduous  woodlots).  Dec.  23;  7:45  A.  M.  to  4:30  P.  M. 
Clear;  temp.  39-56;  wind  S.  W.,  14  m.p.h.;  tiny  pockets  of  snow  on 
slopes.  Total,  27  species,  1282  individuals. — M ARGARET  R. 
FOWLER. 

WILLARD  (Six  miles  over  fields  and  woodlands).  Dec.  24;  9:00 
A.  M.  to  3:00  P.  M.  Total,  20  species,  528  individuals. — ERCEL 
KOZEE. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


A BROLEY  EAGLE  RECOVERY  FROM  KENTUCKY 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Broley,  who  has  banded  more  than  1100  Bald 
Eagles  during  the  last  eleven  years,  reports  that  one  of  his  birds  was 
killed  at  Elliston,  Kentucky,  in  Grant  County.  This  bird  was  banded 
as  a nestling  on  January  11,  1946,  at  Indian  Rocks,  Florida.  It  was 
killed  on  May  20,  1947,  at  which  time  it  was  about  iy2  years  old. 
Of  the  100  returns  that  Mr.  Broley  has  had  from  his  eagles,  90  have 
been  shot  by  irresponsible  persons  in  violation  of  a Federal  law  pro- 
tecting the  Bald  Eagle.  All  of  his  recoveries  have  been  of  immature 
birds.  He  estimates  that  there  are  700  to  800  adult  eagles  wearing 
his  bands.  Adult  eagles  are  much  more  wary  and  harder  to  shoot 
than  immatures.  Also  they  are  easily  recognized  by  their  white  head, 
and  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Broley  believes  fewer  gunners  attempt  to 
kill  the  bird. 

Dr.  Alex  Van  Arsdall  has  been  inducted  into  the  Navy  and  has 
been  sent  to  Japan.  He  had  a few  days’  leave  and  took  time  to  make 
a bird  count  at  Harrodsburg. 

Helen  Browning  spent  two  weeks  at  the  Audubon  Camp  in 
Maine,  where  she  took  field  trips  with  Allan  Cruickshank  and  Joseph 
Cadbury  to  bird  islands  off  the  coast.  Among  the  birds  she  saw 
were  Black  Guillemots,  Leech’s  Petrel,  the  nest  of  the  Parula  War- 
bler in  IJsnea,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Tabler  toured  the  western  parks  for 
three  weeks  and  saw  many  new  birds,  including  the  Western  Tanager, 
White-headed  Woodpecker,  and  Audubon’s  Warbler. 
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Evelyn  Schneider,  Helen  and  Dorothy  Peil,  Audrey  Wright,  and 
Amy  Deane  spent  their  vacation  in  King’s  Canyon  National  Park  in 
California,  with  a visit  to  Sequoia  National  Park.  Evelyn  showed 
pictures  of  her  trip  taken  by  her  and  Amy  Deane  at  the  December 
meeting  of  the  Beckham  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mayer  have  moved  to  Melbourne,  Florida 
(Box  453).  Mrs.  Mayer  has  been  a member  of  the  important  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  several  years  and  has  contributed  several 
articles  and  bird  counts  from  her  county.  Her  departure  leaves  a 
gap  in  that  part  of  the  state  that  will  be  hard  to  fill.  She  is  keeping 
up  her  subscription  to  the  KENTUCKY  WARBLER,  we  are  glad  to 
say. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Thacher  toured  the  Great  Smokies  and 
drove  north  to  Maryland  over  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and  the  Sky- 
line Drive.  In  Maryland  with  their  daughter  they  spent  a day  help- 
ing the  Maryland  Bird  Club  in  its  migratory  hawk  census. 

Dr.  Roger  Barbour,  who  has  contributed  many  articles  to  the 
Warbler,  has  accepted  a position  in  the  Zoology  Department  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  He  will  teach  a course  in  ornithology  this 
spring.  He  takes  the  place  of  Dr.  Ernest  Edwards,  who  resigned  to 
carry  on  research  on  the  birds  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Howard  Rollin  of  Weldona,  Colorado,  has  sent  the  K.  O.  S. 
another  of  his  beautiful  bird  paintings  as  a Christmas  gift.  This 
very  striking  painting  portrays  a Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  on  a branch 
above  its  favorite  food,  a nest  of  caterpillars.  As  in  his  other  works, 
the  detail  is  meticulously  carried  out  and  the  coloring  is  excellent. 

Mr.  Oscar  McKinley  Bryens  writes  that  a Savannah  Sparrow 
which  he  had  banded  was  retaken  8 years  later  at  Thompsonville, 
Michigan,  and  that  a Great  Blue  Heron  banded  by  him  was  found 
dead  near  Webbwood,  Ontario,  nearly  10  years  later.  His  total 
banded  species  now  stand  at  102,  since  he  added  a Warbling  Vireo 
and  a Baltimore  Oriole  during  the  year.  He  banded  317  Tree  Spar- 
rows over  a period  of  many  years  and  finally  obtained  his  first  re- 
turn this  winter  at  Three  Rivers,  Michigan,  where  this  species 
winters. 

JUNIOR  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE  BIRD  COUNTS.  Fourteen 
counts  were  made  this  winter,  one  of  the  largest  series  yet  reported. 
Atherton  High  School,  assisted  by  their  sponsor,  Mabel  Slack,  and 
by  Ann  Stamm,  turned  in  the  excellent  number  of  54  species  and 
748  individuals.  The  species  found  on  Dec.  16  and  17  included: 
Pied-billed  Grebe  1;  Mallard,  25;  Am.  Golden-eye,  3:  Bufflehead,  5; 
American  Merganser,  2;  Red-breasted  Merganser,  1;  Homed  Lark,  53; 
Winter  Wren,  2;  Bronzed  Grackle,  1;  Fox  Sparrow,  1;  Tree  Spar- 
row, 12. 

Lawrence  O’Barr,  LaGrange  (Oldham  County),  on  Dec.  31  re- 
ported 26  species  including:  Red-headed  Woodpecker,  9;  Hairy  Wood- 
pecker, 2;  Mourning  Dove,  15;  Belted  Kingfisher,  1;  Fox  Sparrow,  8; 
Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  2;  Turkey  Vulture,  3;  Robin,  2;  Tree  Spar- 
row, 2. 

Henry  Wade  Giles,  Model  High  School,  reported  35  species  in 
10 V2  hours  between  Dec.  26  and  Jan.  1.  Interesting  examples  are: 
Red-headed  Woodpecker,  4;  Killdeer,  14;  Meadowlark,  28;  Shrike,  13; 
Turkey  Vulture,  17;  Marsh  Hawk,  2. 
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Other  fine  counts  were  made  by  Eldon  Powell,  Kingston  High 
School  with  21  species;  Walter  Foreman  of  Morehead  High  School 
with  12  species;  Carl  Kays  of  Old  Kentucky  Home  School  with  17 
species;  the  John  Fitch  Science  Club  of  Old  Kentucky  Home  School 
with  32  species. 

Several  of  the  counts  contain  species  not  present  in  Kentucky 
in  the  winter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sponsors  will  check  the 
lists  against  the  winter  range  of  the  species  in  any  good  bird  book 
to  eliminate  these  from  the  counts  in  the  future.  Accuracy  is  the 
cardinal  principle  of  science.  The  students  of  the  science  clubs  who 
took  part  are,  however,  to  be  highly  commended  for  their  efforts 
and  for  the  unusually  large  lists  compiled  this  year. 


EDITORIAL 

There  are  more  bird  counts  this  winter  than  ever  before,  and 
they  are  well  scattered  throughout  the  state,  although  we  still  lack 
census  takers  in  the  extreme  eastern  and  western  ends  of  Kentucky. 
If  any  of  our  members  knows  a bird  student  who  lives  near  the  West 
Virginia  border  or  along  the  Mississippi  River,  be  sure  to  urge  him 
to  take  part  in  our  activities. 

The  spring  migration  count  should  be  taken  between  the  1st  and 
10th  of  May  for  best  results.  The  time  of  arrival  of  the  later  mig- 
rants is  less  dependent  upon  the  type  of  season  than  is  the  time  of 
the  earlier  ones,  although  it  has  recently  been  discovered  that  changes 
in  the  barometer  accelerate  migration.  This  spring  keep  a record  of 
numbers  as  you  do  on  the  Christmas  count.  It  is  true  that  birds 
hidden  in  foliage  are  much  harder  to  count,  but  even  an  estimate  is 
of  some  value.  Plan  to  be  in  the  field  before  sunrise  and  work  as 
many  hours  as  possible.  Ask  other  bird  students  to  work  with  you 
or,  if  none  are  available,  at  least  have  a companion  to  write  down 
the  birds  as  you  identify  them. 

The  nesting  season  will  soon  begin.  Plan  now  to  find  some  new 
nests  for  your  locality.  Horned  Owls  begin  incubating  in  January, 
and  other  hawks  and  owls  will  soon  follow  their  example.  Other 
early  nesting  species  are  the  Horned  Lark,  Killdeer,  Phoebe,  Robin, 
Mourning  Dove,  Titmouse,  Starling,  the  Woodpeckers,  and  the  Blue- 
bird. During  warm  springs  these  permanent  residents  start  building 
in  March  (the  Horned  Lark  in  February),  long  before  the  transient 
warblers  appear  from  the  south.  Send  in  a list  of  the  occupied 
nests  you  find  to  the  editors,  giving  the  earliest  date  on  which  eggs 
or  young  were  found.  Record  also  where  the  nest  was  found.  Many 
state  bird  clubs  print  annually  a summary  of  all  the  nests  found  in 
the  state  for  that  year.  If  all  field  workers  will  cooperate,  we  shall 
try  to  do  the  same  in  the  fall  issue.  H.  B.  L. 

1951  DUES  NOW  PAYABLE.  This  is  the  last  issue  that  can  be 
sent  to  members  in  arrears.  If  you  wish  your  name  kept  on  the 
mailing  list  and  plan  to  pay  later,  please  notify  the  secretary.  Beck- 
ham members  send  dues  to  Lily  Fay  Thomas,  1314  Everett,  others 
to  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Thacher,  2918  Brownsboro  Road,  Louisville.  If 
you  do  not  feel  that  you  can  continue  your  membership,  be  sure  to 
send  in  your  resignation,  promptly. 


THE  KENTUCKY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

Founded— In  1923  by  B.  C.  Bacon,  L.  Otley  Pindar,  and  Gordon 
Wilson. 

Purpose — To  encourage  the  study  of  birds  and  to  sponsor  meas- 
ures for  their  protection. 

Organ— THE  KENTUCKY  WARBLER,  a quarterly  journal  of 
ornithology. 

Meetings — Spring,  in  Louisville,  at  the  time  of  the  Kentucky 
Education  Association;  Fall,  in  some  place  of  interest  out 
in  the  state. 

Dues — Active  membership,  $2.00;  corresponding  membership, 
$1.50;  student  membership,  $1.00;  contributing  membership, 
$5.00;  life  membership,  $50.00.  Membership  is  from  Janu- 
ary 1 to  December  31. 

1951  Officers — 

President — Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Louisville. 

Vice-President — Virginia  Smith,  Henderson. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs.  S.  Charles  Thacher,  2918 
Brownsboro  Road,  Louisville  6. 

Retiring  President — Mary  Lou  Cypert,  Paris,  Tenn. 

Councillors — West,  W.  P.  Rhoads,  Henderson;  Central — 
Helen  Browning,  Louisville;  East — Dr.  John  Bangson, 
Berea. 

Librarian  and  Custodian  of  Endowment  Fund — Miss  Evelyn 
J.  Schneider,  University  of  Louisville  Library,  Louis- 
ville. Please  send  her  books,  reprints,  pamphlets,  and 
ornithological  magazines. 

Curator — Mr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Ridge  Road,  Anchorage. 
Please  send  specimens,  data  concerning  migration,  nest- 
ing records,  etc.,  to  him. 

Advisory  Committee  (official  representatives  of  the  society 
and  also  membership  chairmen  for  their  sections  of  the 
state) — Dr.  T.  Atchison  Frazer,  Marion;  Mrs.  Sue 
Wyatt  Semple,  Providence;  B.  C.  Bacon.  Madisonville; 
Dr.  Cynthia  Counce,  Hopkinsville;  Mrs.  Nelson  Nuckols, 
Glasgow;  Major  Victor  K.  Dodge,  Lexington;  Dr.  Anna 
A.  Schnieb,  Richmond;  Albert  Powell,  Owensboro; 
Scott  Glore,  Danville;  Dr.  W.  R.  Allen,  Lexington; 
John  R.  Bunnell,  Cincinnati;  A.  F.  Ganier,  Nashville; 
Dorothy  Hobson,  Indianapolis. 

Editor — Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  3011  Meade  Avenue,  or  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville,  Louisville  8. 

Census  Editor — Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Western  State  College, 
Bowling  Green. 


Field  Notes  Editor- 
Louisville  5. 


-Leonard  Brecher,  1900  Spring  Drive, 


Assistant  Editor — Miss  Grace  Wyatt,  Murray  State  College. 
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JJOTES  ON  TURKEY  REPRODUCTION  IN 
JMcCREARY  COUNTY,  KENTUCKY 


By 

FREDERICK  C.  HARDY 

During  the  period  from  December,  1946,  to  September, 
1949,  21  female  and  14  male  wild-trapped  turkeys 
i Meleagris  gallopavo ) were  released  on  the  Beaver  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Area  in  McCreary  County,  Kentucky 
<J.  L.  DeLime,  “Progress  Reports,  Live-Trapping  and  Re- 
stocking Project,  Kentucky  Division  of  'Game  and  Fish/* 
unpublished).  The  area,  which  apparently  had  been  de- 
pleted of  original  turkey  populations,  has  been  watched 
closely  for  evidence  of  reproduction  among  the  stocked 
birds. 


The  first  indication  of  reproduction  was  noted  in  July, 
1949,  when  tracks  of  juvenile  birds  were  found  on  two  oc- 
casions. Although  no  young  birds  were  seen,  there  seemed 
little  doubt  that  at  least  one  brood  was  present  on  the  area 
at  that  time. 


During  the  1950  breeding  season  two  records  of  reproduc- 
tion were  obtained  by  personnel  of  Kentucky  Federal  Aid 
Project  18-R.  These,  remains  of  a nest  and  a brood  flush, 
are  discussed  below. 
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Nest — A nest  containing  shells  and  shell  fragments  of 
an  undetermined  number  of  eggs  was  found  July  21  by 
Project  Assistant  Oval  Bryant.  The  site  was  visited  August 
8 by  the  writer.  Two  shells  which  had  escaped  crushing: 
bore  pipping  marks.  Weathering  of  the  shells  indicated 
that  the  nest  had  been  abandoned  several  weeks  previously. 
With  the  exception  of  a few  fragments,  all  the  shell  remains 
lay  in  a shallow  depression  80  inches  from  the  base  of  a 
8-inch  white  oak  (Quercus  alba) . The  nest  faced  an  opening 
approximately  15  feet  in  diameter,  which  was  surrounded 
by  second-growth  Oak-Hickory  woodland  with  a moderate- 
density  understory  of  hickory  (Hicoria  sp.) , white  oak,  dog- 
wood ( Cornus  florida) , laurel  (Kalmia  latifolia)  and  serv- 
ice berry  ( Amelanchier  canadensis).  The  immediate  site 
was  poorly  concealed  by  a few  individuals  of  the  understory 
species.  The  nest  was  located  on  a level  spot  approximately 
five  feet  in  diameter  on  a steep  ridge  slope,  about  midway 
between  the  creek  and  the  ridge  top. 

Brood — On  July  11  at  9:10  A.  M.  the  Project  grouse 
brood  survey  crew  sighted  an  adult  turkey  and  two  juveniles 
on  the  area  at  a point  approximately  one-half  mile  from  the 
nest  site.  The  juveniles  were  described  by  the  observer  as 
half  the  size  of  an  adult.  The  observation  was  made  on  an 
upper  ridge  slope  in  second-growth  mixed  hardwoods. 

Contribution  from  Federal  Aid  Project  18-R,  Kentucky  Division 
of  Game  and  Fish. 
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AN  INTERESTING  SWAMP  IN  CARROLL  COUNTY 

by  J.  DAN  WEBSTER,  Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Indiapa 

June  3,  1950,  was  a very  wet  day.  In  fact,  it  poured 
down  rain  all  morning  and  most  of  the  afternoon.  However, 
Professor  Joseph  L.  Hyatt  and  three  college  students  from 
Planover  College  (Robert  Rice,  Harold  McReynolds,  and 
McKensie  Parker)  helped  me  investigate  the  small  cattail 
swamp  beside  Plighway  U.  S.  42,  a mile  west  of  Carrolton, 
Carroll  County,  Kentucky.  Splashing  about  in  water  which 
was  in  places  waist  deep,  we  counted  25  nests  of  the  Red- 
winged Blackbird  (11  with  young  and  14  with  eggs)  and 
10  young  Red-wings  already  fledged. 

We  also  disturbed  two  Least  Bitterns  (Ixobrychus 
exilis)  from  freshly  built  nests  in  the  cattails  (1  nest  with 
1 egg  and  1 nest  with  4 eggs.)  There  appear  to  be  no 
records  of  the  nesting  of  this  species  in  Kentucky  east  of 
Louisville,  where  Burt  Monroe,  (Ky.  Warbler,  11 : 20-22, 
1935)  found  several  nests  in  Caperton’s  Swamp  between 
1934  and  1939.  B.  C.  Bacon  of  Madisonville  also  reported 
them  as  “a  common  summer  resident”  in  Hopkins  County 
{Ky.  Warbler,  9 :14-16,  1933) . 

A brood  of  2 or  3 young  Mallards  {Anas  ylatyrhynchos) 
dived  several  times  at  our  approach,  while  their  mother 
flew  in  circles  around  our  heads. 

Finally,  as  we  left  the  swamp  and  walked  through  the 
grass  toward  the  highway,  Parker  almost  stepped  on  a well- 
concealed  nest  containing  12  olive-drab  eggs.  A female 
Lesser  Scaup  Duck  {Aythya  af finis) , splashing  anxiously 
in  the  water  a few  feet  away,  made  clear  her  ownership. 
Bent’s  Life  Histories  of  North  American  Wild  Fowl  {Bull. 
126,  1923,  p.  223)  gives  the  breeding  range  of  the  Lesser 
Scaup  as  follows:  “South  to  Northern  Ohio  (Lake,  Lorain, 
and  Sandusky  Counties,  southern  Wisconsin  (Lake 
Koshkonong),  Southeastern  Iowa  (Keokuk),  possibly  north- 
ern Nebraska  (Cherry  County),  and  northeastern  Colorado 
(Barr  Lake,  a few).”  Troutman  in  his  study  of  the  birds 
in  central  Ohio  reported  that  “In  the  majority  of  years  a 
few  non-breeding  birds  of  both  sexes  remained.  Some  sum- 
mering individuals  became  so  tame  as  to  approach  within  3 
feet  of  one  to  eat  bread  or  other  food  offered.”  (“The  Birds 
of  Buckeye  Lake,”  Misc.  Pub.  Mus.  Zool. , U.  Mich.,  no.  44, 
194-0) . Lawrence  Hicks,  however,  reported  that  an  adult 
Lesser  Scaup  with  five  young  was  observed  by  Walker  and 
Wood  in  1919  in  a slough  in  Franklin  County  south  of 
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Columbus  (Distribution  of  the  Breeding  Birds  of  Ohio,”* 
Ohio.  Biol.  Surv.  Bull.  32, 1935) . He  has  other  records  from 
northern  Ohio.  Amos  Butler,  writing  at  a time  when  the 
Lesser  Scaup  was  still  in  the  height  of  its  abundance,  re- 
ported a pair  of  this  species  with  a brood  of  young  from 
English  Lake  in  June,  1889  (from  Northern  Indiana),  but 
the  adults  were  supposed  to  be  “cripples.”  (“Birds  of 
Indiana,”  Ind.  Geol.  Report , No.  22,  1898).  It  can  be  con- 
cluded from  the  above  data  that  the  presence  of  the  Lesser 
Scaup  nesting  in  Kentucky  is  a considerable  southern  ex- 
tension of  breeding  range.  It  seems  probable  that  at  least 
one  of  the  parents  was  injured  too  badly  to  fly  north  to  their 
usual  breeding  grounds. 


FIELD  NOTES 


EVIDENCE  OF  PICKING  AMONG  A COVEY  OF 
WILD  NATIVE  BOB- WHITE 

(COLINUS  VIRGINI ANXJ S VIRGINIANXJS) 

Picking  among  Bob-white  is  a sign  of  cannibalism  and  may  result 
in  the  death  or  permanent  injury  of  the  bird  picked  (Nestler,  1945). 

Picking  shows  up  first  either  on  the  head  or  feet  of  the  birds 
and  may  be  started  by  a piece  of  grain  or  some  other  footstuff  lodg- 
ing on  the  head  or  feet  of  one  quail  and  being  picked  at  by  another 
quail.  This  picking  results  in  the  injury  of  the  quail,  which  for  some 
unknown  reason  excites  further  picking,  causing  greater  injury  or 
death  of  the  bird  picked. 

The  author  has  seen  evidence  of  picking  among  wild  birds  upon 
one  occasion.  While  I was  in  the  field  one  day,  my  dog  pointed  a 
covey  of  birds.  I flushed  the  covey  and  was  surprised  to  notice  one 
bird  running  around  on  the  ground.  I had  my  dog  “fetch”  the  bird, 
and  when  he  did,  I noticed  that  nearly  all  the  feathers  on  its  head 
were  gone  and  the  skin  was  raw  and  had  dried  blood  on  it.  The 
bird  was  a cock  and,  judging  from  its  primaries,  was  under  18  months 
of  age.  Apparently  nothing  else  was  wrong  with  the  bird,  and  when 
I released  him,  he  flew  to  the  ground,  ran  off,  and  probably  joined 
the  covey. 

Although  later  I found  this  same  covey  again,  I was  never  able 
to  determine  if  the  picked  bird  was  still  with  it. 

—MILTON  L.  BOWMAN,  Louisville. 

$ *f*  •?*  $ ^ 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  AGRESSIVENESS  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  SPARROW 

In,  late  May,  1950,  a peach  tree  in  our  yard  at  Louisville  con- 
tained a Robin’s  nest  with  three  fledgling  birds  in  it.  One  of  these 
birds,  more  ambitious  than  the  others,  perched  on  the  edge  of  the 
nest  and  within  a few  minutes  ventured  forth  to  the  outermost 
branches  of  the  tree,  a distance  of  some  three  feet.  While  observing 
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this  fledgling-,  we  noticed  one  of  the  parent  birds  return  to  the  nest, 
feed  the  two  remaining  young,  and  then  scold  noisily  at  the  youngster 
on  the  branch.  When  the  parent  flew  away,  the  young  bird  fluttered 
to  our  telephone  wire,  four  feet  away  from  the  branch.  The  bird 
found  balancing  on  this  wire  quite  an  effort,  as  his  stubby  tail  was 
.not  of  much  use.  The  parent  bird  alighted  beside  the  fledgling,  and 
in  spite  of  the  motion  of  the  wire,  the  young  bird  managed  to  grasp 
a tangled  mass  of  earthworms  from  the  parent.  As  the  adult  bird 
immediately  left,  the  wire  was  again  set  in  a swaying  motion,  and  the 
young  bird  experienced  difficulty  in  balancing.  Suddenly  a male 
English  Sparrow  flew  to  the  wire  beside  the  young  Robin  and 
snatched  the  wiggling  worms  protruding  from  its  bill,  then  hopped  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  young  bird,  and  grabbed  the  remaining  sec- 
tions of  worms  on  that  side  of  the  Robin’s  bill. 

In  a wren  house  eight  feet  from  our  windows,  a pair  of  House 
Wrens  experienced  great  difficulty  in  building  a nest  because  of  the 
interference  of  English  Sparrows.  Several  sparrows  kept  thrusting 
their  heads  into  the  doorway  of  the  wren  house,  removing  whatever 
nesting  material  they  could  reach,  and  flying  away  with  it,  while  the 
two  wrens  tried  to  ward  off  these  robbers.  The  wrens  seemed  to  be 
losing  the  battle  until  our  two  young  children  decided  to  take  a 
stand  and  managed  to  frighten  away  the  sparrows  until  the  wren 
nest  was  completed.  While  the  female  House  Wren  was  on  the  eggs, 
the  sparrows  did  not  molest  her,  but  when  she  hatched  the  young 
and  left  the  nest  in  search  of  food,  the  sparrows  began  peering  into 
the  wren  house,  much  to  the  distraction  of  the  parent  wrens.  In 
spite  of  the  constant  conflict,  these  wrens  raised  seven  young  birds 
by  fighting  a daily  battle  with  the  intruders. — MRS.  VERNON 
WIEGAND,  2311  Wrocklage,  Louisville. 

FOUR  SPECIES  CHOOSE  SAME  NESTING  TREE 

One  of  the  most  interesting  observations  made  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1950  was  the  simultaneous  nesting  of  a Kingbird,  a Robin, 
an  Orchard  Oriole,  and  a Warbling  Vireo  in  an  elm  in  Seneca  Park, 
Louisville.  I had  first  discovered  the  nest  of  the  Kingbird  and  Robin 
on  May  29.  It  was  not  until  June  12  that  the  nests  with  young  of 
the  Orchard  Oriole  and  Warbling  Vireo  were  discovered.  The  young 
Robins  were  then  about  seven  or  eight  days  old,  and  the  young  King- 
birds were  ready  to  leave  the  nest. 

These  birds  maintained  amicable  relationships  and  successfully 
raised  their  young  to  maturity.  In  all  cases  the  young  birds  were 
observed  being  fed  both  at  the  nest  and  after  leaving  it. 

The  nest-tree  was  not  large,  perhaps  thirty  feet  high,  and  had 
four  main  branches.  Each  species  chose  one  branch.  A locust  sapling 
grew  beside  the  elm,  giving  extra  width  to  the  tree,  and  added  pro- 
tection for  the  birds.  The  Kingbird  and  the  Oriole  nests  were  about 
six  feet  apart.  The  Vireo  nest  was  about  six  feet  below  the  King- 
bird’s, and  the  Robin’s  nest  twelve  feet  from  the  Kingbird’s. 

Roberts,  in  the  Birds  of  Minnesota,  says  that  “a  strange  fellow- 
ship exists  between  the  Orchard  Oriole  and  the  Kingbird. . . The 
testy  Kingbird  ordinarily  will  not  permit  a close  intrusion  upon  its 
home-site  but  for  some  reason  it  accepts,  on  intimate  terms,  the 
Orchard  Oriole.”  This  particular  pair  of  Kingbirds  seemed  even  more 
indulgent  and  accepted  two  additional  species. 
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The  young-  birds  left  their  respective  nests  during  an  eleven-day 
period  and  in  the  following  order:  Kingbird,  Robin,  Orchard  Oriole, 
and  Warbling  Vireo. — ANNE  L.  STAMM,  2118  Lakeside,  Louisville. 

•fc  •§•  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

THE  FART  BIRDS  PLAY  IN  THE  EVERGREEN  INDUSTRY 

The  junipers  (Juniperus)  include  some  of  the  best  ornamental 
evergreens  much  used  in  landscape  planting.  Most  juniper  fruits  do 
not  ripen  on  the  tree  till  the  second  or  third  year,  and  the  seed  when 
sown  does  not  usually  germinate  till  the  second  or  third  year;  there- 
fore, propagation  is  slow.  Moreover,  many  popular  varieties  used 
today  do  not  come  true  from  seed  but  are  either  grafted  or  grown 
from  cuttings  which  root  slowly.  Grafting  saves  much  time,  and 
Red-cedar  (Juniperus  virginiana) , the  fruit  of  which  ripens  the  first 
year,  is  used  as  understock.  The  information  on  the  propagation  of 
junipers  was  obtained  from  The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia,  published 
by  Wm.  H.  Wise  & Co.,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Paul  Arterburn  of  the  Arterburn  Nurseries,  St.  Matthews, 
Ky.,  gave  me  an  interesting  bit  of  information  about  how  birds  help 
in  this  process. 

Germination  of  the  seed  is  slowed  by  a wax-like  substance  cover- 
ing the  fruit.  Even  though  commercial  growers  have  in  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years  discovered  two  methods  of  removing  this  coating, 
by  friction  and  by  acid,  nature  has  a more  thorough  way.  When  a 
cedar  berry  goes  through  a bird’s  digestive  system  the  “meat”  with  its 
waxy  covering  is  removed,  and  when  the  seed  is  eliminated  from  the 
bird’s  body,  it  is  ready  for  quick  germination.  As  these  seeds  cannot 
be  found  and  collected,  the  little  seedlings  are  gathered  and  used. 

In  some  locations  hundreds  of  small  red-cedar  seedlings  can  be 
found  under  a single  tree  where  birds  roost.  They  are  also  found 
along  fence  rows  and  in  some  open  fields,  but  never  under  cedar 
trees,  where  the  untreated  berries  have  dropped. 

The  seedlings  are  “pulled”  when  they  are  about  the  size  of  a lead 
pencil,  brought  in,  and  sold  to  the  nurseries.  ,This  is  done  about  the 
first  of  the  year,  covering  a period  of  from  four  to  five  weeks.  The 
demand  for  these  seedlings  is  great;  the  Arterburn  Nurseries  alone 
use  about  30,000  yearly.  These  seedlings  are  potted,  later  to  be  used 
as  understock  for  grafting  fine  junipers. 

There  are  some  birds  that  will  eat  cedar  berries  only  when  no 
other  food  is  available.  When  we  have  a cold  winter  with  heavy 
snows,  it  results  in  a large  crop  of  red-cedar  seedlings. — FAN  B. 
TABLE R,  2923  Riedling  Road,  Louisville. 

********* 

WINTER  RECORDS  OF  THE  RED  CROSSBILL,  RED-BREASTED 
NUTHATCH,  AND  RUBY-CROWNED  KINGLET 

AT  BOWLING  GREEN 

A second  record  of  the  Red  Crossbill  for  me  was  made  on 
November  15,  1950.  I heard  a strange  bird  note  on  the  campus  of 
Western  State  College  on  that  date,  but  was  unable  to  locate  the 
bird.  The  next  day  I got  several  excellent  views  of  it  and  heard  it 
many  times.  It  was  easily  recognizable  as  the  Red  Crossbill,  as  I 
have  in  recent  years  seen  it  several  times  in  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains,  especially  in  late  August,  1945,  when  it  was  pointed  out 
to  us  by  Park  Naturalist  Arthur  Stupka.  My  only  previous  Bowling 
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Green  record  was  made  on  January  20,  1920,  when  I saw  three  and 
heard  many  others  (Auk,  39:  238,  1922). 

Before  the  winter  of  1949-’5Q  I had  only  a few  records  of  the 
Ruby-crowned  Kinglet  after  the  regular  fall  migration  and  before  the 
beginning  of  the  spring  wave.  Regularly  from  December  17,  1949, 
until  April  15,  1950,  I found  one  or  two  of  this  species  every  time 
I was  at  Dr.  Lancaster’s  cabin  at  the  mouth  of  Gasper  River,  fifteen 
miles  north  of  Bowling  Green.  I also  found  two  in  the  Negro  ceme- 
tery at  the  edge  of  Bowling  Green  on  January  7,  1950. 

Occasionally  I have  found  one  or  two  Red-breasted  Nuthatches 
in  winter  at  Mammoth  Cave  or  at  Dr.  Lancaster’s  cabins,  but  one  or 
two  records  in  a winter  would  be  all.  In  1949-’50  this  species  ap- 
peared on  every  record  in  the  area  around  these  cabins  from  Novem- 
ber 6,  1949,  to  April  2,  1950.  The  number  varied  from  one  to  seven. 

— GORDON  WILSON,  Western  State  College,  Bowling  Green. 

si:  H:  * 

CESSATION  OF  SONG,  SUMMER  OF  1950 

Despite  cool,  wet  weather  cessation  of  song  seemed  to  be  rather 
early  for  most  species  in  Hopkins  County  in  the  summer  of  1950.  A 
few  last  dates  on  the  regular  song  season  are:  Orchard  Oriole,  July 
10  (July  9 at  my  home.) ; Brown  Thrasher,  July  6 (one  song  August 
1);  Catbird,  August  4;  Wood  Thrush,  August  15;  Yellow-breasted 
Chat,  August  5;  Summer  Tanager,  August  6.  In  1946  the  Wood 
Thrush  ceased  singing  on  August  5,  ten  days  earlier,  and  the  Brown 
Thrasher  stopped  singing  on  June  30  in  1949,  six  days  earlier.  The 
•other  species,  however,  are  a little  earlier  than  usual  in  comparison 
with  the  data  I have  for  comparison. — JAMES  W.  HANCOCK,  Madi- 
sonville. 

A NINE- YEAR-OLD  ROBIN 

An  adult  Robin  which  I banded  at  my  former  home,  2516  Talbott 
Avenue,  Louisville,  on  June  8,  1939,  band  No.  39-223528,  was  reported 
dead  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Baumbach,  2409  Cook  Road,  Grand  Blanc,  Michigan, 
on  April  22,  1947.  Grand  Blanc  is  but  a few  miles  southeast  of  Flint, 
Michigan.  The  time  elapsed  since  banding  occurred  was  7 years  and 
10  months.  Inasmuch  as  the  bird  was  an  adult  in  June,  1939,  it  was 
about  9 years  old  at  the  time  it  died.  The  cause  of  death  was  not 
reported. 

On  the  banding  date,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  it  was  a 
breeding  bird  in  this  locality.  Indulging  in  this  presumption,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  almost  8 years  later,  it  was  found  350  miles 
north,  in  an  entirely  different  locality,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nesting 
season.  This  offers  some  proof  that  birds  do  not  necessarily  breed 
in  the  same  locality  year  after  year. — JAMES  B.  YOUNG,  514  Dover 
Road,  Louisville. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


Banded  Broad-winged  Hawk  Killed  in  Kentucky.  Mrs.  Amelia 
Laskey  reports  in  Inland  Bird  Banding  News  (Vol.  22,  No.  6,  p.  31) 
that  a bird  which  she  had  banded  on  a nest  June  29,  1949,  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  had  been  reported  “killed  by  a rock”  at  Parksville, 
Boyle  County,  Kentucky,  on  June  13,  1950. 

Mr.  Humphrey  Olsen,  former  assistant  editor  of  the  KENTUCKY 
WARBLER,  announces  the  resumption  of  publication  of  the  THE 
SNOWY  EGRET.  The  first  issue  is  an  attractive  mimeographed 
number  of  26  pages  with  numerous  drawings.  It  contains  an  article 
entitled  ‘‘Thoreau:  Poet-Naturalist  of  Walden,”  by  M.  E.  Olsen,  and 
several  shorter  articles.  Subscription:  $1.00  for  four  issues  (two 
years)  from  H.  E.  Olsen,  Perkinston  Junior  College,  Perkinston, 
Mississippi. 

KENTUCKY  LAKE  WATERFOWL  STUDIES,  by  John  Morse, 
Project  Leader,  Pittman-Robertson  Project  No.  11-R.  November  1, 
1950.  (Mimeographed)  57  pages. 

This  is  a very  fine  report  on  the  research  work  performed  by  Mr. 
Morse,  who  was  also  a member  of  the  K.  O.  S.  and  submitted  several 
papers  to  THE  KENTUCKY  WARBLER  on  the  more  important  of 
his  bird  observations  during  this  time.  Tables  2 to  4 show  the  oc- 
currence of  waterfowl  on  Kentucky  Lake  over  a two-year  period,  20 
species  of  ducks  and  geese  being  included  in  the  survey.  Table  5 
gives  the  contents  of  13  stomachs  of  ducks,  and  table  6 is  based  on 
the  bag  of  196  hunters  checked  in  a two-year  period.  Much  of  the 
paper  is  concerned  with  problems  of  improving  habitat  and  food 
supply  for  migratory  ducks.  This  work  was  hampered  by  the  non- 
cooperative  attitude  of  T.  V.  A.  officials,  who  placed  water  power  and 
malarial  control  ahead  of  everything  else. 

Margaret  Fowler  at  Berea  College  writes  “Yesterday,  as  I glanced 
at  the  window  >sill  of  my  second-story  room,  I noticed  a bird  with 
light  patches  on  its  tail  feathers.  My  first  thought  was  that  it  was  a 
partial  albino.  But  on  closer  observation,  I saw  that  the  light  spots 
were  circular  patches  of  ice  frozen  on.  Not  all  the  birds  that  came 
had  these  marks,  but  I did  see  them  on  some  individuals  of  three 
different  species — Cardinal,  Carolina  Chickadee,  and  White-throated 
Sparrow.”  January  31,  1951. 

JUNIOR  SCIENCE  FIELD  DAY.  On  April  7,  the  Beckham 
Chapter  of  the  K.  O.  S.  and  the  Ohio  Falls  Chapter  of  the  K.  S.  N.  H. 
sponsored  the  annual  Junior  Science  Field  Day  at  Otter  Creek  Park. 
In  spite  of  a rainy  day  several  car  loads  of  students  and  leaders  con- 
gregated at  Piomingo  Parking  Lot.  Hike  leaders  included  Dr.  Arland 
Hotchkiss,  Roberta  Burkhardt,  Doris  Kline,  Florence  Weigand,  and 
Ethel  Lovell. 

JUNIOR  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE  PRIZE  FOR  BEST  CHRIST- 
MAS BIRD  COUNT.  A committee  of  the  K.  O.  S.  has  awarded  the 
annual  prize  of  $5.00  for  the  best  Christmas  Bird  Count  to  Atherton 
High  School  of  Louisville.  With  the  assistance  of  Mabel  Slack  and 
Ann  Stamm,  they  turned  in  a remarkable  list  of  54  species  and  748 
individuals. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Clay  and  Harvey  Lovell  made  a quick 
trip  to  Florida  between  semesters  in  early  February.  Among  their 
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prizes  were  photographs  of  icicles  on  palm  trees.  The  Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher  is  a common  winter  bird,  as  is  the  Tree  Swallow. 

AUDUBON  SCREEN  TOURS.  The  fifth  lecture  of  the  tour 
was  given  by  Dr.  O.  S.  Pettingill  of  Carleton  College  on  Aoril  14. 
His  program  was  the  best  organized  of  any  we  have  had  in  the  five 
years  of  the  lecture  series.  He  featured  colored  motion  pictures  of 
the  growth  and  care  of  young  birds.  He  started  with  the  five  stages 
in  the  development  of  the  Cedar  Waxwing,  an  altricial  bird.  This 
was  later  compared  with  several  types  of  precocial  birds,  such  ^s 
Killdeer,  Franklin’s  Gulls,  and  White  Pelicans.  The  local  clubs  have 
voted  to  continue  the  tours  for  another  season. 

SPRING  MEETING 

ANNIE  THAOHER 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  spring  meeting  of  the  K.  O.  S.  began 
with  a luncheon  at  12:00  noon,  April  13,  1951,  at  the  Henry  Clay 
Hotel.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Schindler  was  in  charge  of  the  luncheon,  which  was 
very  attractively  served.  Leonard  Brecher,  president,  introduced  the 
officers,  and  everyone  else  introduced  himself. 

BIRDS  IN  AND  AROUND  BEREA,  by  Miss  Margaret  Fowler, 
Berea  College.  She  described  her  experiences  in  feeding  birds  in  her 
three  years  in  Kentucky.  Among  the  food  she  recommended  were 
buttered  bread  crumbs  obtained  by  breaking  up  buttered  toast.  She 
then  described  birds  seen  on  walks.  The  Pileated  Woodpecker  occurs 
regularly  on  Twin  Mountain  near  Berea.  Birds  were  less  common 
during  the  1950-’51  winter  than  in  the  two  previous  winters.  A 
Migrant  Shrike  flew  at  Meadowlarks  but  did  not  catch  any.  Her 
local  list  stands  at  120.  Margaret  is  carrying  on  a very  interesting 
program  of  bird  study.  “ 

BIRDS  IN  AND  AROUND  AUDUBON  MUSEUM,  by  Mrs.  Arch 
Shelton,  Curator,  Audubon  Museum,  Henderson.  To  the  food  in  her 
feeder  at  the  museum  she  adds  sorghum  with  favorable  results.  A 
Woodcock  nest  was  discovered  in  the  park  in  1950.  More  men  than 
women  purchase  bird  guides  from  the  museum.  She  told  several 
interesting  stories  about  Audubon  at  Henderson. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

BUSINESS  MEETING.  The  afternoon  session  was  called  to 
order  at  2:00  P.  M.,  with  Leonard  Brecher  presiding.  Mr.  Charles 
Strull  discussed  the  plans  to  incorporate  the  K.  O.  S.,  and  it  was 
voted  to  do  so  right  away.  Mr.  Brecher  discussed  the  proposed  check- 
list, and  after  Harvey  Lovell  had  given  the  prices  quoted,  it  was  voted 
to  print  one  soon.  Virginia  Smith  discussed  the  possible  places  for  a 
fall  meeting  in  Western  Kentucky.  The  meeting  will  probably  be 
held  either  at  Madisonville  or  Dawson  Springs. 

EXPERIENCES  IN  BIRD  STUDY  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL,  by  the  fifth  grade  pupils  at  Churchill  Semple  School,  Miss 
Amy  Deane,  teacher.  The  class  has  organized  a club  and  carry  on  an 
interesting  program  of  bird  study.  Each  pupil  gave  a talk  about 
some  interesting  bird  he  knew.  If  all  school  children  could  have  such 
an  interesting  time  working  with  birds  in  school,  our  problems  in 
bird  conservation  would  be  solved. 
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HOW  OUR  SCIENCE  CLUB  PREPARES  FOR  THE  CHRIST- 
MAS BIRD  CENSUS,  by  members  of  the  John  Fitch  Science  Club, 
Old  Kentucky  Home  School,  Bards  town,  Miss  Verna  Bixler,  teacher. 
The  students  study  birds  from  books,  pictures,  and  slides.  They  learn 
their  songs  from  bird  recordings  in  preparation  for  the  counts.  They 
also  learn  about  their  habits  in  winter.  The  group  forms  one  of  the 
most  active  clubs  in  the  Junior  Academy  of  Soience  and  have  a fine 
program  for  learning  about  birds, 

STUDYING  BIRDS  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND  MEXICO,  by 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Hobson,  Indianapolis.  Dorothy  visited  Barra  Colorado, 
an  island  in  the  Panama  Canal  on  her  first  summer  trip.  The  next 
summer  she  spent  in  Costa  Rica  on  the  ranch  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Skutch,  famous  research  worker  on  tropical  birds.  On  her  third  trip1 
she  went  to  Mexico.  Dorothy  showed  kodachrome  slides  of  her  trips, 
the  people,  the  animals,  the  birds,  and  the  scenery.  She  also  played 
Allen  Records  of  the  songs  of  many  tropical  birds.  She  had  wonder- 
ful opportunities  to  see  tropical  bird  life  and  made  us  all  feel  as  if  we 
should  rush  to  the  tropics  on  the  first  plane. 

FIELD  TRIP,  April  14,  1951 

The  regular  scheduled  field  trip  of  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
K.  O.  S.  met  at  Castleman’s  Monument  at  7 :3G  A.  M.  A leader  was 
assigned  to  each  of  three  groups,  which  then  drove  to  Indian  Hills 
Swamp.  A mixed  flock  of  swallows  flew  back  and  forth  across  a 
flooded  area.  These  were  Bam  Swallows,  Rough-winged  Swallows, 
and  Purple  Martins,  the  first  of  the  year.  The  Yellow-crowned  Night 
Heron  was  back  in  the  swamp  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year.  Only 
a few  ducks  remained  of  those  which  had  been  present  a week  before. 
The  total  number  of  species  recorded  was  53,  which  were  as  follows: 
Pied-billed  Grebe,  Black-crowned  Night  Heron,  Yellow-crowned  Night 
Heron,  Blue-winged  Teal,  Shoveller,  Wood  Duck,  Ring-necked  Duck, 
Lesser  Scaup,  Hooded  Merganser,  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  Osprey, 
Sparrow  Hawk,  Coot,  Killdeer,  Mourning  Dove,  Barred  Owl,  Chimney 
Swift,  Kingfisher,  Flicker,  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  Downy  Wood- 
pecker, Phoebe,  Rough-winged  Swallow,  Bam  Swallow,  Purple  Martin, 
Blue  Jay,  Crow,  Carolina  Chickadee,  Tufted  Titmouse,  Brown  Creeper, 
Carolina  Wren,  Mockingbird,  Brown  Thrasher,  Robin,  Bluebird,  Starl- 
ing, Myrtle  Warbler,  English  Sparrow,  Meadowlark,  Red- winged 
Blackbird,  Bronzed  Grackle,  Cowbird,  Cardinal,  Purple  Finch,  Gold- 
finch, Eastern  Towhee,  Vesper  Sparrow,  Slate-colored  Junco,  Chipping 
Sparrow,  Field  Sparrow,  White-throated  Sparrow,  Fox  Sparrow,  and 
Song  Sparrow. 

Those  participating  on  the  field  trip  were:  Leonard  Brecher, 
Helen  Browning,  Harvey  Lovell,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Marie  Pieper,  Mabel 
Slack,  Anne  L.  Stamm,  and  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Thacher. 

Among  the  out-of-town  members  present  were : Miss  Virginia  Smith, 
Zion;  Miss  Verna  Bixler,  Bardstown;  Miss  Margaret  Fowler  and  Dr. 
Frank  Gailey,  Berea;  Myron  Hayes,  Cave  City;  and  Mr.  Smith,  New 
Albany,  Indiana. — ANNE  L.  STAMM,  Leader, 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT,  APRIL  11,  1951 
RECEIPTS  DISBURSEMENTS 


Balance  on  hand  .1S4*.4j 

$105.89 

Clifty  Falls  meeting  

...$  4.70 

October  1,  1951  

177.00 

Bank  charge  

...  1.00 

Junior  Academy,  34  clubs 

17.00 

Mailing  envelopes 

...  7.51 

Donation,  W.  H.  Farmer  .. 

25.00 

Membership  blanks  

...  4.50 

Bibliography,  Ky.  Omith. 

19.50 

TWo  issues  WARBLER 

..  183.33 

Field  cards 

.50 

Refund  to  Beckham  

.50 

Dividend  of  stock 

10.50 

H.  B.  Lovell,  refund 

...  20.50 

Mabel  Slack,  refund  

...  20.50 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  

$355.39 

Postage  

...  9.00 

TOTAL  EXPENSE  

..$251.46 

BALANCE  ON  HAND,  APRIL  11 

, 1951 

..$103.93 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Annie  Tbacher,  Treasurer. 


YOUR  SOCIETY  AND  YOU — 

— A PLEA  FROM  YOUR  PRESIDENT 

It  occurs  to  me  that  many  of  you  are  unfamiliar  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  organization.  Each  of  you  knows  the  particular 
reason  why  you  yourself  have  joined,  and  you  evidently  get  some 
measure  of  personal  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  you  are  a mem- 
ber. One  of  the  real  rewards,  of  course,  is  the  fact  that  you  receive 
The  Kentucky  Warbler,  another  satisfaction  is  the  opportunity  to 
learn  more  about  birds  under  competent  leadership  during  our  semi- 
annual meetings.  Perhaps  the  most  important  benefit,  though,  is  the 
enjoyment  gained  from  meeting  old  and  new  friends. 

Some  years  ago  a group  of  members  gave  serious  thought  to  the 
purpose  of  the  K.  O.  S.,  and  so  our  constitution  states  the  objectives 
of  the  society  as  follows: 

1.  To  promote  interest  in  the  science  of  ornithology  and 
to  further  the  knowledge  of  bird  life; 

2.  To  furnish  an  opportunity  for  those  interested  in 
birds  to  meet  and  exchange  ideas  and  to  develop  a bond  of 
mutual  interest; 

3.  To  stand  for  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  wise 
and  judicious  laws  for  bird'  protection  and  the  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources; 

4.  To  publish,  as  funds  become  available,  the  results  of 
the  studies  of  its  members  in  ornithology  and  allied  fields; 

5.  To  further  the  interest  of  the  public  at  large  in  birds, 
by  any  other  means  that  may  seem  advisable. 

The  publishing  of  papers  will  appeal  to  some,  and  the  enactment 
of  laws  will  appeal  to  others.  However,  the  opportunity  to  meet  and 
learn  from  other  people  will  appeal  to  the  greater  number  of  you. 
This  is  definitely  true  whenever  those  of  like  interest  come  together 
and  exchange  experiences  and  ideas.  Those  of  us  who  met  even  for 
a short  time  at  our  recent  spring  meeting,  or  in  similar  past  meet- 
ings, will  attest  to  this  factor. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  our  greatest  chance  of  serving  ourselves  and 
the  community  will  grow  out  of  such  contacts.  Even  if  you  have 
been  unable  to  attend  meetings,  many  warm  friendships  have  deve- 
loped through  personal  correspondence  with  other  bird  enthusiasts. 
Therefore,  our  interest  will  increase  as  we  each  enlist  new  acquaint- 
ances in  our  mutual  hobby  or  science.  Growing  out  of  such  increas- 
ing membership  will  come  a more  powerful  and  more  widely  known 
organization,  which  in  turn  will  not  only  be  able  to  do  more  for  each 
of  us,  but  will  promote  all  five  of  the  objectives  set  forth  above. 

It  is  my  plea  that  you  devote  some  portion  of  your  time  to  gain- 
ing new  members  for  our  K.  O.  S.,  who  will  thus  become  mutual 
workers  in  our  common  cause. 

There  remains  a great  deal  to  be  done  in  the  developing  of  bird 
study  in  our  state.  So  much  remains  to  be  learned  about  sound  con- 
servation practices  that  will  insure  the  continued  presence  of  birds. 
So  much  still  needs  to  be  known  about  the  life  histories  of  many  of 
our  common  birds — information  about  their  habits  which  even  you 
as  an  amateur  could  easily  observe  and  report.  Through  the  efforts 
of  our  relatively  small  group  we  have  placed  in  written  records  much 
that  was  unknown  or  only  surmised,  and  much  can  still  be  done  if 
only  you  will  do  your  part  in  securing  members  for  our  organization 
and  in  taking  a greater  interest  in  it. 

Your  officers,  councilors,  and  editor  will  gladly  correspond  with 
you  and  attempt  to  help  you  with  your  problems. 

Won’t  you  add  your  influence  in  building  a stronger  K.  O.  S.  ? 

Enthusiastically  yours, 

Leonard  C.  Brecher. 

CALL  FOR  PAPERS. — This  year  we  are  inviting  all  members  to 
submit  titles  for  the  fall  program  to  be  held  early  in  October.  Please 
include  a brief  summary  of  your  topic  and  indicate  the  amount  of 
time  you  will  need.  Also  indicate  whether  you  will  use  slides  or 
movies.  Every  active  ornithologist  should  plan  to  present  a paper 
every  few  years.  In  many  cases  these  papers  will  make  good  copy 
for  The  Kentucky  Warbler.  Send  titles  as  soon  as  possible  to  Miss 
Virginia  Smith,  Henderson,  who  ;is  program  chairman,  or  to  Mrs.  S. 
Charles  Thacher,  2918  Brownsboro  Road,  Louisville,  the  secretary. 

CHECKLISTS  OF  KENTUCKY  BIRDS  are  again  available.  This 
time  they  have  been  printed  in  A.  O.  U.  order  as  they  occur  in 
Peterson’s  Field  Guide.  They  are  priced  at  15  for  25c,  35  for  50c, 
and  75  for  $1.00.  Order  from  the  secretary,  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Thacher, 
2918  Brownsboro  Road,  Louisville.  Members  of  the  Henderson 
Audubon  Society  may  obtain  them  from  Miss  Virginia  Smith.  They 
are  also  on  sale  at  the  Berea  College  Book  Store. 

Wilson  Ornithological  Club  Meeting.  At  the  recent  meeting  in 
April  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  Leonard  Brecher,  K.  O.  S.  president,  was 
elected  treasurer  of  the  W.  O.  C.  and  Burt  Monroe  was  re-elected 
second  vice-president. 

William  Day  Dickinson,  a recently  enrolled  member  of  the 
K.  O.  S.,  had  an  interesting  article  on  the  Mockingbird  in  the  May  27, 
Sunday  Magazine  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal.  It  was  illustrated 
by  two  photographs  taken  by  your  editor. 


THE  KENTUCKY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

Founded — In  1923  by  B.  C.  Bacon,  L.  Otley  Pindar,  and  Gordon 
Wilson. 

Purpose — To  encourage  the  study  of  birds  and  to  sponsor  meas- 
ures for  their  protection. 

Organ— THE  KENTUCKY  WARBLER,  a quarterly  journal  of 
ornithology. 

Meetings — Spring,  in  Louisville,  at  the  time  of  the  Kentucky 
Education  Association;  Fall,  in  some  place  of  interest  out 
in  the  state. 

Dues — Active  membership,  $2.00;  corresponding  membership, 
$1.50;  student  membership,  $1.00;  contributing  membership, 
$5.00;  life  membership,  $50.00.  Membership  is  from  Janu- 
ary 1 to  December  31. 

1951  Officers— 

President — Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Louisville. 

Vice-President — Virginia  Smith,  Henderson. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs.  S.  Charles  Thacher,  2918 
Brownsboro  Road,  Louisville  6. 

Retiring  President — Mary  Lou  Cypert,  Paris,  Tenn. 

Councillors — West,  W.  P.  Rhoads,  Henderson;  Central — 
Helen  Browning,  Louisville;  East — Dr.  John  Bangson, 
Berea. 

Librarian  and  Custodian  of  Endowment  Fund — Miss  Evelyn 
J.  Schneider,  University  of  Louisville  Library,  Louis- 
ville. Please  send  her  books,  reprints,  pamphlets,  and 
ornithological  magazines. 

Curator — Mr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Ridge  Road,  Anchorage. 
Please  send  specimens,  data  concerning  migration,  nest- 
ing records,  etc.,  to  him. 

Advisory  Committee  (official  representatives  of  the  society 
and  also  membership  chairmen  for  their  sections  of  the 
state) — Dr.  T.  Atchison  Frazer,  Marion;  Mrs.  Sue 
Wyatt  Semple,  Providence;  B.  C.  Bacon,  Madisonville; 
Dr.  Cynthia  Counce,  Hopkinsville;  Mrs.  Nelson  Nuckols, 
Glasgow;  Major  Victor  K.  Dodge,  Lexington;  Dr.  Anna 
A.  Schnieb,  Richmond;  Albert  Powell,  Owensboro; 
Scott  Glore,  Danville;  Dr.  W.  R.  Allen,  Lexington; 
John  R.  Bunnell,  Cincinnati;  A.  F.  Ganier,  Nashville; 
Dorothy  Hobson,  Indianapolis. 

Editor — Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  3011  Meade  Avenue,  or  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville,  Louisville  8. 

Census  Editor — Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Western  State  College, 
Bowling  Green. 

Field  Notes  Editor — Leonard  Brecher,  1900  Spring  Drive, 
Louisville  5. 


Assistant  Editor — Miss  Grace  Wyatt,  Murray  State  College.  j 
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NEST  OF  RED-EYED  TOWHEE,  NEAR  MOREHEAD 


THE  SUMMER  BIRDS  OF  ROWAN  AND  ADJACENT  COUNTIES 
IN  EASTERN  KENTUCKY 

by 

ROGER  W.  BARBOUR 

Eastern  Kentucky  has  been  ignored  to  a considerable 
degree  by  zoologists,  and  knowledge  regarding  its  fauna  is 
limited.  From  1933-1939,  Dr.  Wilfred  A.  Welter  and  his 
associates  at  Morehead  State  College  made  studies  of  the 
vertebrate  fauna  of  the  area.  Lists  of  fishes  ( Copeia , 1938: 
65-68),  amphibians  and  reptiles  ( Copeia , 1939:  128-130), 
and  mammals  (Jour.  Mammalogy,  1939:  77-81)  were  pub- 
lished. Dr.  Welter  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  be- 
fore this  paper,  the  fourth  in  the  proposed  series,  was  com- 
pleted. The  present  writer,  a former  student  and  close  as- 
sociate of  Dr.  Welter,  took  Dr.  Welter’s  notes  and  prepared 
the  paper,  adding  in  all  his  own  observations.  Credit  for 
the  collection  of  the  majority  of  information  contained  here- 
in is  due  Dr.  Welter. 

Eastern  Kentucky  is  set  off  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  state  by  its  mountainous  terrain.  Rowan  County  lies 
close  to  the  break  between  the  blue-grass  and  the  hill  sec- 
tion. The  highest  point  in  the  county  is  slightly  under  1400 
feet  above  sea  level,  while  the  river  valleys  measure  about 
700  feet  above  sea  level. 

In  former  years  the  hills  were  cut  over,  and  periodic 
burning  has  reduced  the  vegetation  so  that  little  remains 
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YOUNG  SCREECH  OWLS  ON  CAMPUS  AT  MOREHEAD 


but  second-growth  timber, 
area  under  consideration 
that  has  escaped  the  lum- 
berman’s saw  is  a small  sec- 
tion of  the  Carter  Caves 
State  Park  in  Carter 
County. 

The  largest  part  of  the 
area  under  consideration  is 
in  second-growth  woodland, 
consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  beeches,  oaks,  gums,  and 
hickories.  Some  of  the  hill- 
sides and  most  of  the  val- 
leys are  under  cultivation. 
The  creeks  are  small  and 
periodically  overflow  their 
banks  and  become  veritable 
torrents  during  the  periods 


The  only  virgin  timber  in  the 


NEST  OF  KILLDEER 
IN  PASTURE  AT  MOREHEAD 
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of  heavy  rains.  Marshes,  mudflats,  and  ponds  are  prac- 
tically absent,  so  that  water,  marsh,  and  shore  birds  are  a 
small  part  of  the  avifauna.  During  migrations  a few  ducks 
alight  on  the  streams,  and  in  what  few  ponds  there  are  but 
little  plant  food  is  available  for  them,  and  the  ducks  usually 
continue  on  to  the  larger  streams  to  rest  and  feed. 

During  the  course  of  this  study  many  specimens  were 
taken  to  establish  identity.  All  the  skins  are  in  the  Zoology 
Museum  at  Morehead  State  College,  Morehead,  Kentucky. 
A list  of  summer  residents  observed  in  the  counties  of 
Rowan,  Carter,  Elliot,  Morgan,  Bath,  and  Fleming  follows. 
A second  paper,  dealing  with  migrants  is  in  preparation. 
Latin  names  are  as  found  in  Peterson  (1947).  Subspecific 
names  have  been  omitted  in  a few  cases  where  the  status  of 
the  subspecies  in  Kentucky  seemed  to  be  in  doubt.  Ninety- 
five  species  are  discussed  in  the  following  section. 


List  of  Summer  Residents 

Butorides  virescens  virescens.  Eastern  Green  Heron.  A common 
summer  resident.  The  earliest  arrival  date  was  April  17.  The  earli- 
est nest,  containing  two  eggs,  was  recorded  on  May  4,  1933.  The 
species  is  abundant  along  Triplet  Creek. 

Aix  sponsa.  Wood  Duck.  A summer  resident  at  Lewis  Pond, 
near  Farmers,  Rowan  County.  However,  we  have  no  records  of 
nests.  Occasional  individuals  are  seen  during  the  winter. 

Cathartes  aura  septentrionalis.  Turkey  Vulture.  Common  in 
summer,  less  common  in  winter.  An  incubating  female  with  two 
eggs  was  recorded  at  Lochege,  Rowan  County,  on  April  29. 

Coragyps  atratus  atratus.  Black  Vulture.  Less  common  than 
the  Turkey  Vulture.  A nest  with  two  eggs  was  found  on  April  20. 

Accipiter  striatus  velox.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  A common  per- 
manent resident. 

Accipiter  cooperi.  Cooper’s  Hawk.  A fairly  common  permanent 
resident. 

Buteo  jamaicensis  borealis.  Eastern  Red-tailed  Hawk.  The  com- 
monest member  of  the  family  in  the  region.  Our  earliest  nest  (con- 
taining 3 young)  was  found  on  May  9. 

Falco  sparverius  sparverius,  Eastern  Sparrow  Hawk.  A com- 
mon permanent  resident. 

Bonasa  umbellus.  Ruffed  Grouse.  Several  years  ago  the  species 
was  practically  extinct  in  this  region.  Now  grouse  are  commonly 
encountered  on  wooded  hillsides.  Fire  protection  apparently  has  been 
the  deciding  factor  in  the  increase  in  population. 
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Colinus  virginianus.  Bob-white.  A common  resident.  Several 
years  ago  specimens  of  C.  v.  texanus  were  released  in  this  section, 
and  some  of  these  smaller  birds  still  remain. 

Phasianus  colchicus  torquatns.  Ring-necked  Pheasant.  A very 
few  individuals  became  established  in  nearby  Fleming  and  Morgan 
Counties  in  the  early  1930’s,  but  they  have  apparently  disappeared. 

Charadrius  vociferus  vociferus.  Killdeer.  An  abundant  summer 
and  occasional  permanent  resident.  The  earliest  nesting  record  is  a 
nest  with  one  egg  on  April  4. 

Philohela  minor.  American  Woodcock.  A regular  summer  resi- 
dent, arriving  as  early  as  March  13;  young  birds,  apparently  just  out 
of  the  nest  were  observed  on  May  11.  The  Woodcock  is  not  a popu- 
lar game  bird  in  this  region;  it  has  become  fairly  common. 

Columbia  livia.  Rock  Dove  or  Domestic  Pigeon.  Common  resi- 
dent. 

Zenaidura  macroura  carolinensis.  Eastern  Mourning  Dove.  Com- 
mon summer  and  occasional  permanent  resident.  Earliest  breeding 
record  is  a nest  with  two  young  on  April  15. 

Coccyzus  americanus  americanus.  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo.  Com- 
mon summer  resident.  Earliest  sight  record  is  May  1. 

Coccyzus  erythrophthalmus.  Black-billed  Cuckoo.  Common  sum- 
mer resident,  but  we  have  no  nesting  records.  Earliest  sight  record 
is  April  30. 

Tyto  alba  pratincola.  Barn  Owl.  Not  common.  We  have  a 
record  of  a nest  in  a haymow  in  Clearfield,  Rowan  County. 

Otus  asio  naevius.  Eastern  Screech  Owl.  A rather  common  per- 
manent resident. 

Bubo  virginianus  virginianus.  Great  Horned  Owl.  A rare  per- 
manent resident. 

Strix  varia  varia.  Northern  Barred  Owl.  A rather  common  per- 
manent resident. 

Caprimulgus  vociferus  vociferus.  Eastern  Whip-poor-will.  A 
common  summer  resident.  Our  earliest  record  is  April  4.  We  have 
one  nesting  record  for  Rodburn,  Rowan  County. 

Chordeiles  minor  minor.  Eastern  Nighthawk.  A fairly  common 
summer  resident.  Individuals  have  been  observed  as  early  as  March 
13.  Young  have  been  observed  on  the  roof  of  the  Administration 
Building  of  Morehead  State  College. 

Chaetura  pelagica.  Chimney  Swift.  A common  summer  resi- 
dent. Our  earliest  record  is  April  10. 

Archilochus  colubris.  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird.  A common 
summer  resident.  Our  earliest  record  is  April  18.  A pair  were  ob- 
served building  a nest  on  April  27. 

Megaceryle  alcyon  alcyon.  Eastern  Belted  Kingfisher.  A rather 
common  permanent  resident.  Our  earliest  nesting  record  is  April  27. 

Colaptes  auratus  luteus.  Northern  Flicker.  A common  per- 
manent resident.  Our  earliest  nesting  record  (incubating)  is  May  6. 

Hylatomus  pileatus  pileatus.  Southern  Pileated  Woodpecker.  A 
rare  permanent  resident.  We  have  no  nests  recorded. 
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Centurus  carolinus.  Red-bellied  Woodpecker.  A rather  rare  per- 
manent resident.  They  are  apparently  becoming  more  common  in 
this  region. 

Melanerpes  erythroeephalus  erythrocephalus.  Red-headed  Wood- 
pecker. A rare  summer  resident.  Our  earliest  record  is  February  12. 
This  species  was  formerly  rather  common  in  the  counties  to  the  west 
of  Rowan,  but  now  appears  to  be  largely  extirpated. 

Dendrocopus  villosus  villosus.  Eastern  Hairy  Woodpecker.  A 
rather  rare  permanent  resident.  This  is  another  of  our  woodpeckers 
that  is  apparently  becoming  common. 

Dendrocopus  pubescens  medianus.  Northern  Downy  Woodpecker. 
A common  permanent  resident.  Our  earliest  nesting  record  is  May  6. 

Tyrannus  tyrannus  tyrannus.  Eastern  Kingbird.  A rather  rare 
summer  resident.  Our  earliest  record  is  April  23.  We  have  no  nests 
recorded. 

Myiarchus  crinitus  boreus.  Northern  Crested  Flycatcher.  A 
common  summer  resident.  Our  earliest  record  is  April  23. 

Sayornis  phoebe.  Eastern  Phoebe.  A common  summer  resident. 
Our  earliest  sight  record  is  March  3.  Our  earliest  nest  is  one  with 
two  eggs  on  April  10. 

Empidonax  virescens.  Acadian  Flycatcher.  A common  summer 
resident,  nesting  abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of  Rodburn,  Rowan 
County.  Two  nests,  one  with  the  egg  of  a Cowbird,  have  been  re- 
ported previously  (Barbour,  1950). 

Contopus  virens.  Eastern  Wood  Pewee.  A common  summer 
resident.  Our  earliest  sight  record  is  April  29. 

Eremophila  alpestris  praticola.  Prairie  Horned  Lark.  A com- 
mon permanent  resident.  Young  out  of  the  nest  have  been  observed 
as  early  as  April  30.  A nest  with  four  young  was  found  at  Morehead, 
Rowan  County,  on  April  28  (Barbour,  1948).  This  is  the  only  nest 
known  from  eastern  Kentucky. 

Stelgidopteryx  ruficollis  serripennis.  Rough-winged  Swallow.  A 
common  summer  resident.  Our  earliest  record  is  April  23.  Numerous 
nests  have  been  found  in  drainage  holes  in  bridge  abutments  near 
Morehead. 

Hirundo  rustica  erythrogaster.  Barn  Swallow.  A rather  rare 
summer  resident  and  common  migrant.  Our  earliest  record  is  April 
5.  We  have  one  nesting  record  in  a barn  at  Morehead. 

Progne  subis  subis.  Purple  Martin.  A common  summer  resi- 
dent. Our  earliest  record  is  March  22.  Our  earliest  nesting  record 
is  a nest  under  construction  on  April  13.. 

Cyanocitta  crista ta.  Blue  Jay.  A common  permanent  resident. 
Nest-building  has  been  observed  as  early  as  April  3. 

Corvus  brachyrhynchos  brachyrhynchos.  Eastern  Crow.  A com- 
mon resident. 

Parus  carolinensis.  Carolina  Chickadee.  A very  common  per- 
manent resident.  Our  earliest  nest  (with  5 eggs)  was  found  April  22. 

Parus  bicolor.  Tufted  Titmouse.  A common  permanent  resi- 
dent. A nest  under  construction  was  observed  May  6.  Another  nest 
with  three  eggs  produced  three  young  that  left  the  nest  on  May  2 
(Barbour,  1950). 
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Sitta  carolinensis.  White-brested  Nuthatch.  A fairly  common 
permanent  resident.  Our  earliest  nest  was  found  April  23. 

Thryomanes  bewickii  bewickii.  Bewick’s  Wren.  A common  per- 
manent resident. 

Thryothorus  ludovicianus  ludovicianus.  Carolina  Wren.  A com- 
mon permanent  resident.  We  have  a record  of  a nest  with  young  on 
April  17. 

Cistothorus  platensis  stellaris.  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren.  A rare 
summer  resident  and  common  migrant.  We  have  sight  records  from 
a swamp  at  Salt  Lick,  Bath  County,  on  July  2 and  August  1 and  6, 
and  a sight  record  from  Morehead  on  July  20. 

Mi mus  polyglottos  polyglottos.  Eastern  Mockingbird.  A fairly 
rare  resident.  This  bird  is  much  more  common  in  the  counties  to  the 
west  of  Rowan  than  it  is  in  Rowan  or  the  counties  to  the  east. 

Dumetella  carolinensis.  Catbird.  A common  summer  resident. 
Our  earliest  spring  record  is  April  16.  Our  earliest  nesting  record  is 
May  3. 

Toxostoma  rufum  rufum.  Eastern  Brown  Thrasher.  A common 
summer  resident.  Our  earliest  spring  record  is  March  23. 

Turdus  migratorius.  Robin.  A common  permanent  resident. 
Our  earliest  nesting  record  is  a nest  with  one  egg  on  April  8. 

Hylocichla  mustelina.  Wood  Thrush.  A common  summer  resi- 
dent. We  have  several  spring  records  from  April  18  to  April  23. 
Our  earliest  nest  (with  5 eggs)  was  found  May  12.  We  have  a record 
of  a nest  under  construction  on  April  27.  Thirteen  nests  were  found 
in  a 70-acre  tract  in  the  study  made  in  1938.  (Barbour,  1950). 

Sialia  sialis  sialis.  Eastern  Bluebird.  A common  resident.  Our 
earliest  nest  (with  3 eggs)  was  found  April  8. 

Polioptila  caerulea  caerulea.  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher.  A com- 
mon summer  resident.  Our  spring  records  are  between  April  7 and 
April  24.  We  have  records  of  nests  under  construction  on  April  20 
and  30;  nests  with  young  were  observed  on  May  9 and  May  17. 

Rombycilla  cedrorum.  Cedar  Waxwing.  A common  summer 
resident  and  occasional  winter  resident.  We  have  no  nesting  records. 

Lanins  ludovicianus  migrans.  Loggerhead  Shrike  (Migrant).  A 
rare  resident  and  fairly  common  migrant.  No  nests  were  recorded. 

Sturnus  vulgaris.  Starling.  A common  resident.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  the  Starling  arrived  at  Morehead  in  1931  or  1932. 

Vireo  griseus  griseus.  White-eyed  Vireo.  A common  summer 
resident.  We  have  several  spring  records  between  April  14  and  April 
26.  One  nest  containing  four  eggs  was  destroyed  before  hatching 
(Barbour,  1950). 

Vireo  flavifrons.  Yellow- throated  Vireo.  A common  summer 
resident.  Our  spring  records  are  between  April  22  and  May  9.  We 
have  one  nesting  record  from  Carter  Caves,  Carter  County,  on  May 
18. 

Vireo  olivaceus.  Red-eyed  Vireo.  A common  summer  resident. 
Our  spring  records  are  between  April  15  and  May  8.  We  have  re- 
corded nests  with  young  on  June  9 and  13. 

Vireo  gilvus  gilvus.  Eastern  Warbling  Vireo.  A fairly  rare  sum- 
mer resident.  We  have  spring  records  between  April  24  and  May  12. 
We  have  no  nesting  records. 
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Mniotilta  varia.  Black  and  White  Warbler.  A common  sum- 
mer resident.  Our  spring  records  are  between  April  16  and  April  23. 
We  have  observed  young  out  of  the  nest  on  June  30  at  Morehead. 

Helmintheros  vermivorus.  Worm-eating  Warbler.  A fairly  com- 
mon summer  resident.  Our  spring  records  are  between  April  21  and 
May  1.  We  have  no  nesting  records. 

Vermivora  pinus.  Blue-winged  Warbler.  A fairly  common  sum- 
mer resident.  We  have  several  spring  records  between  April  18  and 
May  9.  We  have  a record  of  one  nest  (with  5 eggs)  at  Rodburn, 
Rowan  County.  The  nest  was  destroyed  before  hatching  occurred. 
(Barbour,  1950). 

Parula  americana.  Parula  Warbler.  A rare  summer  resident. 
All  our  spring  records  are  between  April  22  and  April  26.  We  have 
no  nesting  records. 

Dendroica  petechia  aestiva.  Eastern  Yellow  Warbler.  A common 
summer  resident.  We  have  several  spring  records  between  March  28 
and  April  24.  We  have  a nesting  record  at  Morehead  on  May  12. 

Dendroica  cerulea.  Cerulean  Warbler.  A common  summer  resi- 
dent. We  have  several  spring  records  between  April  11  and  May  18. 
We  have  no  nesting  records, 

Dendroica  pinus  pinus.  Northern  Pine  Warbler.  A common  sum- 
mer resident.  All  our  spring  records  are  between  March  11  and 
March  24.  We  have  no  nesting  records. 

Dendroica  discolor  discolor.  Northern  Prairie  Warbler.  A com- 
mon summer  resident.  We  have  numerous  records  between  April  13 
and  April  15.  We  have  no  nesting  records. 

Seiurus  aurocapillus.  Ovenbird.  A common  summer  resident. 
All  our  spring  records  are  between  April  16  and  April  26.  Our  earli- 
est nesting  record  is  at  Rodburn,  Rowan  County,  May  15. 

Seiurus  motacilla.  Louisiana  Water  Thrush.  A common  sum- 
mer resident.  All  our  spring  records  are  between  March  22  and 
April  13.  We  have  no  nests  recorded,  but  young  just  out  of  the  nest 
have  been  observed  at  Carter  Caves,  Carter  County. 

Oporornis  formosus.  Kentucky  Warbler.  A common  summer 
resident.  We  have  several  spring  records  between  April  24  and  May 
15.  We  have  several  nesting  records. 

Geothlypis  trichas.  Yellowthroat.  A common  summer  resident. 
Our  spring  records  are  between  April  21  and  April  30.  We  have  no 
nesting  records. 

Icteria  virens  virens.  Yellow-breasted  Chat.  A common  sum- 
mer resident.  We  have  several  spring  records  between  April  26  and 
May  2.  Our  earliest  nesting  record  is  a nest  under  construction  on 
May  4. 

Wilsonia  citrina.  Hooded  Warbler.  A common  summer  resident. 
All  our  spring  records  are  between  April  18  and  April  30.  We  have 
records  of  four  nests.  (Barbour,  1950). 

Setophaga  ruticilla.  American  Redstart.  A common  summer 
resident.  All  our  spring  records  are  between  April  18  and  May  1. 
We  have  no  nesting  records. 

Passer  domesticus.  House  Sparrow,  English  Sparrow.  A com- 
mon resident. 
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Sturnella  magna  magna.  Eastern  Meadowlark.  A common  per- 
manent resident.  Our  earliest  nesting  record  is  a nest  with  5 eggs 
on  April  27. 

Agelaius  phoeniceus  phoeniceus.  Eastern  Red-wing.  A common 
summer  resident.  Our  spring  records  are  between  February  27  and 
March  22.  Our  earliest  nesting  records  are  6 nests  with  eggs  and 
young  on  May  22. 

Icterus  spurius.  Orchard  Oriole.  A fairly  common  summer  resi- 
dent. Our  earliest  spring  records  fall  between  April  25  and  May  13. 
We  have  no  nesting  records. 

Icterus  galbula.  Baltimore  Oriole.  A rather  rare  summer  resi- 
dent and  common  migrant.  Our  earliest  records  are  between  April 
29  and  May  11.  We  have  no  nesting  records. 

Quiscalus  quiscula  aeneus.  Bronzed  Grackle.  A common  sum- 
mer and  occasional  winter  resident.  Our  earliest  nesting  record  is  a 
nest  with  eggs  on  May  2. 

Molothrus  ater  ater.  Eastern  Cowbird.  A common  summer  and 
occasional  winter  resident.  We  have  observed  eggs  of  this  species  in 
nest  of  the  Acadian  Flycatcher  and  the  Red-eyed  Towhee. 

Piranga  olivacea.  Scarlet  Tanager.  A common  summer  resident. 
Our  spring  records  are  all  between  April  20  and  April  29.  We  have 
a record  of  a nest  (with  5 eggs)  at  Carter  Caves,  Carter  County,  on 
May  12. 

Piranga  rubra  rubra.  Summer  Tanager.  A common  summer  resi- 
dent. Our  spring  records  are  between  April  22  and  May  6.  We  have 
no  nesting  records. 

Richmondena  cardinalis  cardinalis.  Eastern  Cardinal.  A com- 
mon permanent  resident.  Our  earliest  nesting  record  is  a nest  with 
three  eggs  on  April  15. 

Passerina  cyanea.  Indigo  Bunting.  A common  summer  resident. 
All  our  spring  records  are  between  April  29  and  May  4.  We  have 
a record  of  a nest  with  young  on  June  20. 

Spinus  tristis  tristis.  Eastern  Goldfinch.  A common  permanent 
resident.  We  have  numerous  nesting  records. 

Pipilo  erythrophthalmus  erythrophthalmus.  Eastern  Towhee 
(Red-eyed).  A common  permanent  resident.  We  have  observed  a 
young  towhee,  approximately  10  days  old,  on  May  1. 

Aramodramus  savannarum  pratensis.  Eastern  Grasshopper  Spar- 
row. A rather  rare  summer  resident.  Our  earliest  spring  record  is 
April  1.  We  have  no  nesting  records. 

Spizella  passerina  passerina.  Eastern  Chipping  Sparrow.  A 
common  summer  resident.  Our  spring  records  are  between  March 
16  and  March  31.  Our  earliest  nesting  record  is  a nest  under  con- 
struction at  Morehead  on  May  4. 

Spizella  pusilla  pusilla.  Eastern  Field  Sparrow.  A common  sum- 
mer resident  and  fairly  common  winter  resident.  Our  earliest  nesting 
record  is  a nest  with  5 young  on  May  5. 

Melospiza  melodia.  Song  Sparrow.  A common  resident.  Our 
earliest  nesting  record  is  a nest  with  5 eggs  on  April  23. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES  ON  THE  SUMMER  BIRDS  OF 
MERCER  COUNTY 

Since  the  appearance  of  my  summer  list  of  the  birds  of  Mercer 
County,  Kentucky  (Ky.  Warbler,  26:  21-29,  1949),  I have  made  the 
following  two  observations  worthy  of  addition.  On  June  19,  1949,  in 
a dusty  road  leading  through  an  open  grass  field  at  Hager’s  Pond 
near  Herrington  Lake  four  Prairie  Horned  Larks  (Eremophila  al- 
pestris  praticola)  were  seen  dustbathing.  They  were  present  near  the 
same  spot  later  in  the  day  but  were  not  seen  again.  This  is  the  only 
summer  record  which  I have  of  this  bird  in  Mercer  County,  although 
I have  several  winter  records. 

The  nest  of  a Ruby- throated  Hummingbird  (Archilochus  colubris) 
was  pointed  out  to  me  on  a farm  of  J.  D.  Baxter,  Jr.  near  Burgin, 
Kentucky  on  June  28,  1950.  The  nest  was  located  near  the  porch  of 
the  house  on  the  down-sloping  limb  of  a hemlock  near  the  tip  of  the 
limb  and  about  12  feet  from  the  ground.  The  nest  was  made  of 
plant  down  and  covered  with  lichens.  It  was  built  largely  on  a cone 
which  it  almost  completely  concealed.  At  the  time  I saw  it,  the  nest 
contained  two  just-hatched  young  birds,  and  the  mother  darted  at  me 
while  I examined  them. — Lt.  (jg)  C.  A.  VAN  ARSDALL,  Harrodsburg. 

*****#:!:** 

LATE  SUMMER  RECORDS  FOR  THE  SHORT-BILLED  MARSH 
WREN,  DUCK  HAWK  AND  DICKCISSEL 

Short-billed  Marsh  Wrens,  two  adults  and  three  immatures,  were 
found  on  the  McElroy  Farm  in  the  bushy  area  just  below  the  bridge 
on  August  18,  1950.  The  young  ones  were  fully  feathered  except  for 
very  stubby  tails.  They  flew  with  great  difficulty  and  were  being 
fed  by  the  adults.  I watched  the  family  for  ten  minutes  at  a dist- 
ance of  fifteen  feet.  On  August  29,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Cypert  and 
I saw  an  adult  and  one  immature  in  the  same  bushes.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  I have  ever  found  this  species  in  summer  in  Warren 
County. 

A Duck  Hawk  was  recorded  also  on  August  18,  1950.  Just  before 
a hard  rain  storm,  I saw  a hawk  rise  from  some  small  trees  at  the 
McElroy  Farm.  With  my  binoculars  I soon  located  the  typical  mark- 
ings and  characteristic  flight  pattern  of  the  Duck  Hawk.  This  is  my 
first  record  of  this  species  since  March  24,  1945,  and  among  the  very 
few  I have  made  in  Warren  County.  The  first  one  was  on  April  25, 
1937,  when  A.  F.  Ganier,  George  Mayfield,  and  Burt  Monroe  were 
visiting  the  McElroy  Lake  with  me. 
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A Dickcissel  was  present  at  the  McElroy  Farm  on  September  2, 
1950.  This  is  the  latest  record  that  I have  for  this  species  in  my 
entire  life.  My  previous  late  record  was  for  August  18,  but  usually 
the  Dickcissel  disappears  from  this  area  much  earlier  than  that. 
— GORDON  WILSON,  Western  State  College,  Bowling  Green. 
********* 

SNOWY  EGRET  AT  LOUISVILLE  IN  APRIL 

On  returning  from  a field  trip  held  at  Sleepy  Hollow  on  April 
29,  1951,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Shannon  and  I decided  to  take  a 
look  at  the  Indian  Hills  swamp  area  before  returning  to  our  homes. 
We  were  interested  primarily  in  seeing  the  Yellow-crowned  Night 
Heron  and  were  rewarded  by  seeing  three.  In  scanning  the  swamp 
to  our  right  we  discovered  an  all-white  bird  stalking  in  the  shallow 
water.  Our  interest  was  aroused,  and  we  skirted  the  swamp  in  order 
to  get  a better  view.  On  closer  observation  we  noticed  it  had  a black 
bill.  We  believed  it  to  be  a Snowy  Egret  but  wanted  to  satisfy  our- 
selves and  so  flushed  the  bird.  It  flew  to  a nearby  tree,  where  we 
noticed  it  had  black  legs  and  yellow  feet.  This  identified  it  as  a 
Snowy  Egret  (Egretta  thula).  We  normally  see  them  here  in  the 
late  summer  in  July  or  August  after  the  breeding  season  and  then 
usually  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  I believe  this  is  the  only  spring 
record  in  this  area. — ANNE  L.  STAMM,  Lakeside  Drive,  Louisville. 

(Editor’s  Note:  Donald  Summerfield  also  reported  two  Snowy 
Egrets  on  the  same  afternoon  in  the  Indian  Hills  region). 

********* 

SECOND  RECORD  FOR  A GAMBEL’S  SPARROW  IN  KENTUCKY 

During  the  last  five  days  of  April  and  the  first  ten  days  of  May 
in  1951,  I trapped  and  banded  several  White-crowned  Sparrows.  At 
this  time  in  the  spring  all  the  birds  had  molted  their  head  feathers 
and  assumed  the  prominent  black  and  white  head  stripes  of  the  breed- 
ing plumage.  Several  of  the  birds  had  the  superciliary  line  running 
over  the  eye  interrupted  by  a very  narrow  black  patch  in  front  of  the 
eye.  In  fact,  for  several  days  it  seemed  as  if  each  bird  trapped  had 
the  black  more  and  more  narrow.  Finally  on  April  30  one  of  the 
birds  was  clearly  without  this  interruption,  that  is,  the  white  super- 
ciliary line  ran  all  the  way  to  the  bill  on  both  sides.  This  individual, 
a male,  was  collected  and  deposited  in  the  collection  of  Burt  L. 
Monroe  of  Anchorage.  Both  Monroe  and  Robert  Mengel  agreed  that 
the  specimen  was  a Gambel’s  White-crowned  Sparrow  (Zonotrichia 
leucophrys  gambeli).  This  is  the  second  bird  of  this  subspecies  taken 
in  Kentucky.  The  author  trapped  the  other  one  on  December  21, 
1942.  This  latter  bird  had  been  banded  originally  on  January  6,  1942, 
and  had  returned  after  having  presumably  spent  the  summer  some- 
where in  the  far  north  (Wils.  Bull.,  55:  196,  1943).— HARVEY  B. 
LOVELL,  Louisville. 

********* 

BREEDING  RECORDS  FOR  THE  CHUCK-WILL’S- WIDOW  AND 
WORM-EATING  WARBLER  IN  HOPKINS  COUNTY 

Two  breeding  records  for  Hopkins  County  in  May  are  of  interest. 
Two  eggs  of  the  Chuck- will’s- widow  were  found  on  May  28,  with  the 
adult  incubating.  I examined  them  carefully,  yet  the  following  morn- 
ing the  eggs  were  still  there  in  the  same  spot  with  the  bird  incubat- 
ing. There  have  been  several  reports  that  the  Chuck-will’s-widow 
will  move  her  eggs  to  a new  location  if  her  nest  is  discovered.  How- 
ever, this  one  did  not. 
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On  May  30  after  a half-hour  search  I finally  located  a nest  of  a 
Worm-eating  Warbler  by  watching  a parent  bird  carrying  food  to 
the  young.  The  nest  contained  four  well-fledged  young  birds.  When 
I put  my  hand  near  them,  they  all  shot  out  of  the  nest  simultaneously 
as  though  released  by  a spring.  Later,  I collected  the  nest,  which 
was  such  a flimsy  affair  that  it  lost  all  shape  when  picked  up.  This 
find  was  in  the  same  woodland  in  which  I recorded  a nest  in  May, 
1935  (Ky.  Warbler,  13:29,  1937).  This  other  nest  was  located  when 
a companion  flushed  the  bird  from  her  eggs.  The  first  nest  with 
its  eggs  are  in  the  Museum  of  Oology  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Brasher 
C.  Bacon.— JAMES  W.  HANCOCK. 

FIRST  NESTING  RECORD  OF  THE  STARLING  IN  KENTUCKY 

The  first  record  of  the  Starling  in  Kentucky  was  made  by  Mr. 
J.  D.  Gay,  April  4,  1919.  He  killed  one  of  three  seen  that  day  on  the 
farm  of  George  Sullivan  about  8 miles  from  Lexington  on  the  Win- 
chester Pike  (U.  S.  60). 

I went  the  next  day  after  receiving  the  dead  bird  from  Mr.  Gay, 
and  saw  the  two  birds  at  Mr.  Sullivan’s.  They  appeared  to  be  try- 
ing to  take  possession  of  a split,  hollow  locust  tree  in  the  latter’s 
yard.  Grackles  were  numerous  in  the  yard  and  in  the  tree  with  the 
two  Starlings. 

The  pair  of  Starlings  nested  and  raised  four  young. — VICTOR  K. 
DODGE,  137  Bell  Court,  Lexington. 

Editor’s  note:  Major  Dodge  writes  that  these  data  including  the 
date  had  been  written  in  his  copy  of  Coues’  Key,  page  503,  Fifth 
Edition.  His  attention  was  recently  called  to  it  by  reading  the 
article  on  the  Starling  in  the  Kentucky  Warbler  (vol.  18,  no.  3,  1942) 
where  on  page  29  he  came  across  the  following:  “How  shall  we  ex- 
plain this  discontinuity  in  nesting  range  ? Did  the  Kentuckians  over- 
look the  Starling  nest  for  several  years,  or  did  the  Starling  really 
nest  in  Tennessee  before  it  did  in  Kentucky?”  (The  first  Tennessee 
record  was  May  24,  1925,  by  A.  F.  Ganier). 

Additional  notes  have  been  sent  the  editor  by  Mr.  Dodge  in  a 
letter  dated  July  8,  1951: 

“I  visited  the  site  in  early  May  with  Mr.  Gay.  The  parent  birds 
were  carrying  food  (plainly  cutworms)  to  their  young.  The  nest  was 
not  visible,  but  the  opening,  or  entrance,  was  about  thirty  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  birds  would  come  one  at  a time  with  food,  and  the 
one  which  brought  food  would  invariably  wait  until  its  mate  returned. 
This  system  resulted  in  the  nestlings  being  guarded  at  all  times.” 

Migration  Bird  Count,  Season  of  1951 

Compiled  by  GORDON  WILSON 

MADISONVILLE — May  7 and  8.  Fifteen  hours  afield  on  May  7, 
twelve  and  a half  on  May  8.  W.  W.  Hancock  Farm,  seven  lakes  at 
Madisonville  and  Earlington,  Clear  Creek,  and  Pond  River.  Weather, 
May  7:  partly  cloudy;  wind  N.  W.,  13-18  m.  p.  h.;  temp.  41-55.  Three 
Red-wing  nests  examined  at  Redwing  Marsh.  All  were  in  button- 
bushes  three  feet  up  and  each  had  four  eggs.  The  Hooded  Warbler 
was  not  seen  this  spring.  Total  species  on  count,  107 ; total  indivi- 
duals, 1437.  Total  species  for  period  of  study,  121.  Among  the  more 
interesting  species  recorded  are:  American  Bittern,  1;  Sora,  1; 
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Woodcock,  1;  Chuck- will’s- widow,  2;  Least  Flycatcher,  1;  Long-billed 
Marsh  Wren,  2;  Swainson’s  Warbler,  1;  Northern  Water- thrush,  8; 
Scarlet  Tanager,  5;  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  7;  Lincoln’s  Sparrow,  1. 
—JAMES  W.  HANCOCK. 

HENDERSON— May  6,  5:30  A.  M.  to  3:00  P.  M.  We  covered 
several  communities  in  Henderson  County  and  then  met  at  Audubon 
State  Park  for  picnic  supper.  W.  P.  Rhoads  and  King  Benson  spent 
the  full  day  at  Audubon  Park.  Woods,  open  farm  lands,  swamps. 
Mostly  cloudy;  temp.  50-64;  wind,  N.  W.,  12-15  m.  p.  h.  Total 
species,  122;  individuals,  1930.  Among  the  more  interesting  species 
reported:  American  Egret,  23;  Canada  Goose,  15;  Osprey,  1;  Sora,  1; 
Wilson’s  Snipe,  10;  Greater  Yellow-legs,  3;  Lesser  Yellow-legs,  12; 
Barn  Owl,  1;  Great  Horned  Owl,  3;  Pileated  Woodpecker,  1;  Red- 
headed Woodpecker,  6;  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher,  1;  Long-billed 
Marsh  Wren,  2;  Cape  May  Warbler,  5;  Mourning  Warbler,  2;  Wilson’s 
Warbler,  1;  Rusty  Blackbird,  6;  Scarlet  Tanager,  6;  Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak,  2.— WALTER  ALVES,  KING  BENSON,  MRS.  LORA 
CLARK,  KARHRYN  GIBSON,  LILLIAN  HUFFMAN,  AMELIA 
KLUTEY,  W.  P.  RHOADS,  VIRGINIA  SMITH,  ROBERT  SOAPER, 
MRS.  GEORGE  STANLEY,  JR.,  MRS.  NAT  STANLEY,  SR.,  MRS. 
RICHARD  STITES,  EDNA  VOGEL,  HELEN  WATSON. 

PRO VIDEN CE1 — May  2 and  3;  4:00  A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M.  Provi- 
dence and  adjacent  territory  in  Webster  and  Hopkins  Counties.  The 
warbler  wave  was  almost  absent.  We  observed  adults  feeding  young 
of  these  species:  Sparrow  Hawk,  Phoebe,  Migrant  Shrike,  Homed 
Lark,  and  Blue  Jay.  We  found  nests  of  Sparrow  Hawk,  Killdeer, 
Bam  Swallow,  Purple  Martin,  Catbird,  Brown  Thrasher,  Robin,  Wood 
Thrush,  Starling,  and  Warbling  Vireo.  Total  species,  113,  total  indi- 
viduals, 2830;  total  species  for  period,  128.  Among  the  more  interest- 
ing species  reported  are:  Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron,  1;  American 
Bittern,  2;  Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  1;  Greater  Yellow-legs,  28;  Lesser 
Yellow-legs,  6;  Black-billed  Cuckoo,  2;  Chuck- will’ s-widow,  1;  Pileated 
Woodpecker,  3;  Red-headed  Woodpecker,  12;  Alder  Flycatcher,  1; 
Veery,  4;  Blue-headed  Vireo,  3;  Cape  May  Warbler,  1;  Rusty  Black- 
bird, 4;  Scarlet  Tanager,  6;  Dickcissel,  60;  Swamp  Sparrow,  1. — 
MABEL  SISK  HOLT,  DORA  WYATT,  AND  SUE  WYATT  SEMPLE. 

BOWLING  GREEN— April  27  and  28,  from  4:00  P.  M.  of  April 
27  to  noon  on  28th.  Overnight  camp  at  Mouth  of  Gasper,  3 hours  at 
McElroy  and  Chaney  Farms.  Weather,  clear;  temp.  50  to  85,  no  wind. 
Total  species,  110;  total  individuals,  2054.  The  count  was  made  early 
in  order  to  get  as  many  water  species  as  possible;  hence  the  warblers 
are  far  below  normal  in  numbers.  The  big  wave  of  warblers  came 
four  days  after  the  count  and  lasted  only  2 or  3 days;  in  fact,  the 
spring  migration  was  more  of  a rush  than  I can  recall  its  having  been 
for  twenty  years.  Among  the  more  interesting  species  recorded  are: 
Horned  Grebe,  3;  Blue- winged  Teal,  114;  Shoveller,  17;  Coot,  113; 
Semi-palmated  Plover,  10;  Least  Sandpiper,  8;  Barred  Owl,  5;  Pipit, 
2;  Blue-headed  Vireo,  1;  Worm-eating  Warbler,  1;  Bobolink,  6;  Bach- 
man’s Sparrow,  2;  White-crowned  Sparrow,  31.— GORDON  WILSON. 

LOUISVILLE — May  6.  Louisville,  Anchorage,  Goshen,  Prospect, 
Valley  Station  and  Ohio  River  to  Twelve-mile  Island.  Open  fields, 
deciduous  woods,  and  swamps.  4:00  A.  M.  to  8:00  P.  M.  Weather 
cloudy,  rainy,  and  cool  all  day;  wind  brisk.  Total  species,  122.  Among 
the  interesting  species  recorded  are:  Common  Loon,  Gadwall,  Bald- 
pate,  Hooded  Merganser,  Wilson’s  Snipe,  Chuck- will’ s-widow,  Short- 
billed Marsh  Wren,  Philadelphia  Vireo,  Henslow’s  Sparrow. — Members 
of  the  Beckham  Bird  Club,  BURT  L.  MONROE,  Compiler. 
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BEREA — May  5 and  6.  Within  2 miles  of  town;  open  fields,  de- 
ciduous woods  and  pine  woods,  along  creek.  Weather  variable;  temp, 
60-66;  sun,  rain,  and  fog;  slight  wind  at  times.  The  number  of  indi- 
viduals seems  very  small;  the  volume  of  song  was,  however,  very 
great.  Total  species,  83;  total  individuals,  522.  Among  the  interest- 
ing species  recorded  are:  Green  Heron,  1;  Black-crowned  Night  Heron, 
1;  Rough-legged  Hawk,  1;  Belted  Kingfisher,  1;  Blue-headed  Vireo, 
1;  Worm-eating  Warbler,  1;  Pine  Warbler,  1;  Scarlet  Tanager,  8; 
Lincoln’s  Sparrow,  2;  Swamp  Sparrow,  1. — MARGARET  R.  FOWLER. 

CAVE  CITY — May  5 and  6.  In  and  around  Mammoth  Cave. 
Deciduous  forests,  open  fields,  town  yards,  and  gardens.  Clear  and 
warm,  moderate  southeasterly  wind;  temp.  50  to  70.  Total  species, 
27;  total  individuals,  187.  Among  the  interesting  species  reported 
are:  Broad- winged  Hawk,  1;  Mourning  Dove,  4;  Nighthawk,  3; 
Chimney  Swift,  10;  Crested  Flycatcher,  3;  Black  and  White  Warbler, 
3;  Bay-breasted  Warbler,  2;  Chipping  Sparrow,  6. — MYRON  HAYS. 

(Editor’s  note:  Because  of  finances  it  has  been  necessary  to  omit 
the  table  of  the  migration  bird  count  and  to  include  only  a sample  of 
the  species  reported  for  each  count.) 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


The  Henderson  Audubon  Society  took  a field  trip  to  the  Audubon 
Heronry  at  Diamond  Island  Bend  the  first  Sunday  in  June.  Twenty- 
two  members  were  present.  Led  by  Captain  Robert  Soaper  and 
Virginia  Smith,  the  caravan  of  six  cars  wound  through  several  large 
areas  of  bottomland  which  was  in  the  process  of  being  planted  in 
corn.  The  final  stretch  was  made  on  foot  through  muddy  swamp 
waters.  Most  of  the  members  wore  rubber  boots.  “Cotton”  Soaper 
carried  one  man  who  did  not. 

The  rookery,  itself,  is  located  in  the  top  of  several  tall  pecans, 
maples,  etc.  The  birds  were  American  Egrets,  Great  Blue  Herons, 
and  a few  Double-crested  Cormorants.  Many  of  the  nests  had  young 
birds  calling  for  food.  Mr.  Soaper  estimated  that  there  were  over 
100  nests,  but  not  all  of  them  were  occupied.  The  Kentucky  Ornitho- 
logical Society  saved  this  grove  of  trees  from  being  cut  down  about 
20  years  ago  by  purchasing  them  from  a lumberman  who  had  con- 
tracted to  harvest  the  timber.  For  a long  time  these  trees  carried 
a sign  indicating  that  they  were  the  property  of  the  Kentucky 
Ornithological  Society. 

The  Henderson  Audubon  Society  has  been  receiving  a lot  of 
publicity  in  the  local  papers  for  their  excellent  program.  They  al- 
ready have  125  members  and  are  campaigning  to  increase  the  number 
to  200  this  winter.  Karl  Maslowski,  on  December  6,  and  William 
Ferguson,  on  January  10,  will  be  their  principal  speakers  this  winter. 

^ $ # % % SjS  $ $ $ 

The  Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America.  Part  XI.  By  Herbert 
Friedmann.  U.  S.  National  Museum  Bulletin  no.  50,  793  pages,  Paper 
cover,  1950.  Price  $4.00. — This  volume  contains  4 families:  Catharti- 
dae,  the  American  Vultures;  Accipitridae,  Hawkes,  Eagles,  Kites, 
Harriers,  and  Old  World  Vultures;  Pandionidae,  Ospreys;  and  Falconi- 
dae,  Falcons  and  Caracaras.  Full  descriptions  are  given  for  all  known 
plumages  of  both  young  and  adults.  The  range  is  also  given  quite 
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completely,  but  nothing-  at  all  is  said  concerning  the  life  history  or 
habits.  However,  each  species  and  subspecies  has  a very  full  biblio- 
graphy in  fine  print  in  which  in  parenthesis  the  nature  of  the  articles 
is  indicated.  The  Black  Vulture  has  10  pages  of  such  references. 
Many  Kentucky  references  are  included,  chiefly  from  the  papers  of 
Blincoe,  Horsey,  Lovell,  Monroe,  Pindar,  Wetmore,  and  Gordon  Wilson. 
This  is  a very  valuable  reference  work. — H.  B.  LOVELL. 

********* 

The  Birds  of  Montezuma  and  Tuzigoot,  by  Henry  H.  Collins,  Jr., 
with  illustrations  by  Roger  Peterson.  Southwestern  Monuments  As- 
sociation, Box  2011- J,  Sante  Fe,  New  Mexico;  14  pages,  7 colored 
plates,  and  22  black  and  white  drawings.  Price  25  cents.  The  plan 
of  the  booklet  is  to  teach  the  casual  observer  a few  of  the  more  com- 
mon species  in  the  hope  that  he  will  acquire  more  interest  and 
sympathy  for  nature  preservation.  The  colorful  paintings  of  the 
Western  T'anager,  Scrub  Jay,  Bullock’s  Oriole,  Oregon  Junco,  White- 
crowned  Sparrow,  House  Finch,  and  Phainopepla  will  attract  the 
attention  of  both  young  and  old.  The  check-list  of  the  150  species 
known  from  the  area  will  prove  useful  to  the  more  advanced  stu- 
dents. A bird  quiz  based  on  the  booklet  will  furnish  an  activity  for 
restless  people.  The  back  page  contains  a letter  about  the  area  and 
a place  for  addressing  the  pamphlet  home.  We  hope  that  the  plan 
to  prepare  similar  booklets  for  other  national  areas  will  be  carried 
out.— ETHEL  W.  LOVELL. 

The  36th  edition  of  the  NATURALISTS’  DIRECTORY  contains 
a listing  of  THE  KENTUCKY  WARBLER  among  the  scientific 
periodicals.  It  also  contains  the  addresses  of  the  naturalists  in  Ken- 
tucky with  their  field  of  interest  and  whether  they  buy,  sell,  or  col- 
lect. The  DIRECTORY  was  founded  in  1878  and  is  revised  every 
second  or  third  year.  Members  of  the  K.  O.  S.  who  would  like  to  be 
listed  in  the  37th  edition  should  send  in  their  names  to  Herman  E. 
Casino,  The  Naturalists’  Directory,  Salem,  Mass.  The  cost  of  the 
directory  is  $3.00  postpaid. 

T.  O.  S.  Field  Day  at  Standing  Stone  State  Park  on  May  11-13, 
1951,  was  attended  by  5 Kentuckians:  Mabel  Slack,  Anne  Stamm, 
Helen  Browning,  Harvey  Lovell,  and  Donald  Summerfield.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eugene  Cypert,  active  K.  O.  S.  members  from  Paris,  Tennessee, 
were  also  present.  Alfred  F.  Ganier  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 
A large  number  of  interesting  birds’  nests  were  found,  including  two 
of  the  Cerulean  Warbler,  the  first  for  the  state  of  Tennessee  Several 
of  us  were  with  Mr.  Ganier  when  a Mississippi  Kite  circled  overhead. 
The  very  long  pointed  wings  made  the  bird  stand  out  from  other 
species  of  hawks.  Mr.  Ganier  has  discussed  this  find  in  the  June 
issue  of  the  Migrant  (Ganier,  Migrant,  22:29,  1951). 

Beckham  Bird  Club  Incorporates.  During  the  current  year  the 
Beckham  Bird  Club,  the  Louisville  Chapter  of  the  K.  O.  S.,  revised 
its  constitution  and  incorporated  as  a non-profit  organization.  Of- 
ficers for  1951-52  are:  President,  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Stamm;  Vice-presi- 
dent, Esther  Mason;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Francis  Shannon;  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Howard  Mitchell;  Retiring  President,  Mrs.  William  Tabler; 
Directors,  Burt  Monroe,  Harvey  Lovell,  and  Leonard  Brecher. 

Dr.  Roger  Barbour,  of  the  Zoology  Department,  University  of 
Kentucky,  has  recently  been  elected  president  of  the  Audubon  Society 
at  Lexington. 
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The  National  Audubon 

Society  has  printed  a very  at- 
tractive sheet  containing  24 
beautiful  colored  miniatures. 

These  consist  of  23  of  the  more 
famous  of  Audubon’s  paintings 
of  wildlife  and  one  self  portrait, 
which  is  reproduced  here,  court- 
esy of  the  National  Audubon 
Society.  The  portrait  is  believed 
to  have  been  painted  about  the 
year  1822,  when  the  great 
ornithologist  was  in  his  prime. 

Kentucky  is  particularly  as  oci- 
ated  with  the  name  of  Audubon, 
since  he  first  came  to  Louisville 
in  1807  and  brought  his  young 
wife,  Lucy,  here  the  next  year. 

He  lived  in  Henderson  from  1813 
to  1819,  and  his  children  were 
born  in  this  state.  Many  of  his 
bird  observations  and  several  of 
his  bird  paintings  were  also 
made  in  the  Bluegrass  State. 

We  take  especial  pleasure  in 
saluting  him  on  the  centenary 
of  his  death.  Two  sheets  of 
stamps  for  $1.00  may  be  obtained  from  the  National  Audubon  Society, 
1000  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Brasher  C.  Bacon  of  Madisonville,  one  of  the  two  living 
founders  of  the  K.  O.  S.,  has  recently  written  the  editor  that  the  city 
is  building  a lake  of  620  acres,  with  a shore  line  of  ten  miles,  for  a 
water  supply.  The  area  is  surrounded  by  5000  acres  of  timberiaud, 
which  he  believes  will  make  one  of  the  finest  wildlife  refuges  in  the 
state.  “I  particularly  desire  the  approval  and  support  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Ornithological  Society,”  he  writes.  “I  hope  to  establish  here 
a memorial  wood,  lake,  and  wildlife  sanctuary  to  the  men  and  women 
of  Hopkins  County  who  gave  their  lives  in  defense  of  their  country.” 

Mr.  Bacon  further  writes  that  he  banded  104  Cardinals  at  his 
station  on  Chickadee  Hill  the  previous  winter.  He  also  recalled  the 
cold  winter  of  1899,  when  he  recorded  Snow  Buntings  at  Madisonville. 
He  has  seen  Ruffed  Grouse  in  the  area,  too.  Bacon  has  a complete 
set  of  the  Kentucky  Warbler  with  the  exception  of  No.  1 for  1941. 
If  anyone  has  this  number  to  spare,  will  he  please  get  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Bacon. 

The  cuts  in  this  issue  have  been  made  possible  by  the  gift  of  a 
member.  If  others  care  to  aid  in  the  cost  of  illustrations,  please 
notify  the  editors. 


FALL  MEETING  TO  BE  HELD  AT  MADISONVILLE 

On  October  12  to  14  the  regular  fall  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Madisonville  at  the  Museum  of  Oology.  The  committee  in  charge  is: 
Robert  Soaper,  Walter  Alves,  Mrs.  Nat  Stanley,  Sr.,  Virginia  Smith, 
and  Brasher  C.  Bacon,  Chairman.  Headquarters  will  be  at  the 
Madison  Hotel. 

The  Annual  Dinner  will  be  at  Tucker’s  Restaurant.  Reservations 
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BRASHER  BACON  IN  HIS  MUSEUM  OF  OOLOGY 


should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bacon  by  October  10  if  possible;  price  $1.50. 

Friday  evening-  all  members  are  urg-ed  to  show  a group  of  15  to 
25  kodaclirome  slides  of  their  favorite  subjects. 

Hotels  in  Madisonville  are,  the  Madison  Hotel,  Travelers’  Hotel, 
and  the  Grand  Central  Hotel.  Please  mention  the  K.  O.  S.  when  mak- 
ing reservations.  In  addition  Mr.  Bacon  can  accomodate  free  a 
number  of  persons  in  his  camp  at  Grampian  Hills  provided  they 
furnish  their  own  cots  and  bedding. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  KENTUCKY  ORNITHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY.  OCTOBER  12  TO  14..  1951 
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FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  12 

P.  M.,  Registration.  Madisonville  High  School. 

P.  M.,  Opening  session.  L.  C.  Brecher,  president,  presiding. 

P.  M.,  Address  of  welcome.  Mr.  Maurice  K.  Gordon. 

P.  M.,  Illustrated  lecture  to  be  announced. 

P.  M.,  Kodachrome  exhibit  by  members  of  the  K.  O.  S.,  Hender- 
son Audubon  Society,  Lexington  Audubon  Society, 
Beckham  Bird  Club,  etc. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  13 

A.  M.,  Field  trips  to  Pennyrile  State  Park.  Leaders:  James  A. 

Hancock,  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Bert  Powell,  Robert 
Soaper.  Trips  start  from  Madison  Hotel. 

Noon — Luncheon  at  Lawson  Springs. 

P.  M.,  Field  trips  to  Dawson  Springs  State  Park. 

P.  M.,  Annual  dinner.  Tucker’s  Restaurant,  Madisonville. 
Judge  J.  D.  Shain,  Toastmaster. 

P.  M.,  Business  meeting,  Leonard  C.  Brecher,  President,  pre- 
siding. 

P.  M.,  All  color  motion  picture:  The  Southeast;  From  the 
Smokies  to  the  Sea,  by  William  M.  Clay,  University 
of  Louisville. 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  14 

A.  M.,  Field  trip  to  Museum  of  Oology  on  Spring  Lake  Refuge 
and  to  other  refuges  in  and  around  Madisonville. 
Brasher  C.  Bacon,  Leader.  Trips  start  from  Madi- 
son Hotel. 

Noon — Compilation  of  bird  list. 
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Black  dots  show  counties  in  which  the  House  Wren  has  been  re- 
ported as  a breeding  bird.  Cross  shows  where  bird  has  been  found 
in  summer. 


THE  BREEDING  OF  THE  HOUSE  WREN  IN  KENTUCKY 

By  Anne  L.  Stamm,  Lakeside  Drive,  Louisville 
Part  I.  History  of  Nesting  Records 

In  recent  summers  the  House  Wren  ( Troglodytes  aedon) 
has  become  a common  breeding  bird  in  and  around  Louis- 
ville. It  can  be  found  nesting  in  almost  all  sections  of  the 
city:  the  Highlands,  Seneca  Park,  Audubon  Park,  Upper 
River  Road,  Blankenbaker  Lane,  Indian  Hills,  to  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  on  Hike's  Lane,  the  south  end,  and 
Schwartz's  Woods.  I have  found  nests  of  this  species  in  the 
cavities  of  trees,  in  the  cavity  of  a fence  post,  on  the  top 
of  an  awning,  above  a door  ledge,  in  a small  iron  kettle  filled 
with  ivy  which  hung  from  a porch  ceiling,  in  a flat  mailbox 
attached  to  a pillar  of  the  porch,  as  well  as  in  nesting  boxes 
provided  by  man. 

Although  the  House  Wren  is  common  in  and  around 
Louisville,  there  are  some  localities  in  the  state  where  the 
species  is  not  considered  a breeding  bird  or  for  which  we 
have  no  published  records.  Early  writers  considered  it  a 
more  northern  species.  Alexander  Wilson  (1808)  stated 
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that  “the  House  Wren  inhabits  the  whole  of  the  United 
States,  in  all  of  which  it  is  migratory.  It  leaves  Pennsyl- 
vania in  September;  I have  sometimes,  though  rarely,  seen 
it  in  the  beginning  of 'October.”  Audubon  (1870)  found  it 
“extremely  abundant  in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Virginia  and  Maryland  from  the  middle  of  April 
until  the  beginning  of  October.”  But  elsewhere  he  states, 
“very  few  are  seen  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  none 
in  Kentucky  or  Louisiana.”  Later  ornithologists  believed 
the  species  to  be  a rare  bird  in  Kentucky.  Even  twenty-five 
years  ago  it  was  thought  by  some  that  the  bird  did  not  nest 
in  the  state.  However,  in  recent  years,  a number  of  inter- 
esting records  of  it  as  a nesting  bird  in  Kentucky  have  been 
published.  These  records  are  noteworthy,  since  during  the 
last  decade  they  reveal  a southward  movement  and  exten- 
sion of  the  species'  range.  The  following  data,  then,  throw 
some  light  on  the  nesting  of  the  House  Wren  in  Kentucky. 

Harrison  Garman  (1894)  stated  that  the  House  Wren 
was  “a  rare  bird  in  Kentucky  according  to  my  experience ; 
its  place  about  dwellings  is  occupied  by  the  next  (Bewick’s 
Wren) . I have  seen  but  one  specimen  captured  at  the  State 
College  hothouse  at  Lexington  in  the  spring  of  1890.”  L. 
Otley  Pindar  (1925d)  made  no  mention  of  the  House  Wren 
in  “Some  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Versailles,  Woodford 
County.”  William  D.  Funkhouser  (1925),  in  his  book  Wild- 
life in  Kentucky,  lists  it  as  a rare  migrant  but  does  state 
that  “Chapman  includes  Kentucky  in  the  breeding  range  of 
this  wren  but  we  have  no  records  of  nests.”  William  R. 
Allen  (1946)  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  states  that  “it 
would  be  too  strong  a statement  to  insist  that  the  House 
Wren  was  totally  absent  from  the  Lexington  area  prior  to 
any  certain  date.  However,  during  my  first  eight  years  as 
resident  of  Lexington  this  bird  was  so  uncommon  that  I, 
for  one,  never  saw  or  heard  a single  individual  about  town 
or  field.  Then  in  1980  one  or  two  of  the  House  Wrens  colon- 
ized at  or  about  Maxwell  Place.  The  number  has  increased, 
though  perhaps  not  remarkably,  from  year  to  year.  It  has 
not  been  wanting  from  bird-lists  during  any  subsequent 
year  for  sixteen  years.”  However,  from  the  same  area  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Lizzie  Lyle  (1912)  reported  in 
Bird-Lore  that  both  the  House  Wren  and  the  Bewick’s  Wren 
nested  in  gourds  in  Lexington.  Benedict  J.  Blincoe  (1925), 
who  worked  for  some  time  in  central  Kentucky,  said  of  the 
species:  “The  House  Wren  was  not  recorded  by  Beckham, 
and  I saw  it  only  twice,  May  8 and  May  12,  1920.”  On  the 
basis  of  short  field  trips  made  by  Van  Arsdall  (1944)  in 
the  vicinity  of  Harrodsburg  during  a three-year  period  ex- 
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tending  from  May  1,  1940,  to  May  1,  1943,  he  states,  “The 
House  Wren  was  not  recorded  except  on  May  4,  1941,  and 
May  3,  1943,  probably  as  a migrant  and  probably  does  not 
occur  this  far  south  as  a summer  resident.”  Later  records 
from  this  section  of  the  state  indicated  that  the  House  Wren 
was  moving  into  certain  towns  as  a breeding  bird.  Van 
Arsdall  (1947)  records  “a  nest  was  built  in  a Martin  box 
during  the  third  week  of  June,  1947,  but  no  young  seemed 
to  hatch  or  to  be  in  the  vicinity  thereafter.”  He  further 
states  (1949)  that  “a  second  nest  was  built  in  the  same  spot 
early  in  June,  1948.”  He  lists  these  two  nests  as  the  only 
summer  records  he  had  for  Mercer  County.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Berea,  Patten  listed  three  House  Wrens  seen  on  two  days 
during  June,  1941,  in  a month's  study  of  the  breeding  birds 
of  that  region. 

In  checking  references  for  the  northern  section  of  the 
state  I found  that  R.  E.  Horsey  (1922)  said  of  the  species  : 
“noted  in  May,  Greenup,  Kenton  and  Johnson  Counties.” 
Thomas  Keith  (1944)  found  a nest  of  this  species  in  a pile 
of  rocks  at  Maysville.  I have  also  seen  this  bird  nesting  at 
Maysville  for  the  last  five  summers.  Alexander  Wetmore 
(1940)  lists  an  Ohio  House  Wren  ( T . a.  baldwini)  taken  in 
Lewis  County  on  July  11.  Virgil  King  (1939),  also  report- 
ing from  the  northern  section,  found  a nest  with  young  at 
Falmouth  and  a pair  nesting  at  a C.  C.  C.  Camp  at  Walton. 

Robert  Mengel  (1937)  recorded  nests  found  in  the 
Louisville  area  from  1931  through  1937.  My  own  observa- 
tions in  Louisville  have  been  since  the  autumn  of  1931,  when 
we  moved  here  from  Massachusetts.  I have  found  it  nesting 
in  my  yard  every  summer  since  the  spring  of  1932  and,  in 
recent  years,  in  all  sections  of  the  city  except  the  central 
and  western  parts. 

There  seem  to  be  few  data  regarding  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  Neither  Wi  truer  Stone  (1921)  nor  James 
J.  Murray  (1935)  mentioned  the  bird  in  their  studies  at 
Pine  Mountain  and  Letcher  County,  respectively.  In 
“Breeding  Birds  of  Kentucky — a Composite  List,”  compiled 
by  Gordon  Wilson  (1942),  the  House  Wren  is  given  as  a 
rare  breeding  bird  in  Floyd  and  Knott  Counties,  but  actually 
the  only  records  appear  to  be  from  Floyd  County.  Arthur 
C.  Bent  lists  Harlan  within  the  breeding  range  of  the  House 
Wren. 

Albert  Powell  has  recently  (1951)  reported  that  the 
House  Wren  is  fairly  common  at  Owensboro  but  only  in  the 
settled  part  of  Daviess  County.  Otherwise  very  few  records 
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of  breeding  House  Wrens  have  been  reported  from  western 
Kentucky.  Gordon  Wilson  (1923)  does  not  mention  the 
species  for  Calloway  County.  L.  Otley  Pindar  (1925a), 
while  making  a study  of  the  bird  in  Fulton  County,  which 
is  in  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of  the  state,  listed  one 
bird  which  was  killed  and  brought  to  him  in  1885.  From 
Marion,  Dr.  T.  A.  Frazer  (1939)  reported  two  nests  found 
for  the  first  time.  No  published  records  were  found  at 
Madisonville,  and  in  a recent  conversation  Brasher  Bacon 
told  me  that  he  still  has  no  records  of  nests.  It  is  further 
interesting  that  the  Western  House  Wren  is  listed  as  com- 
mon at  Uniontown,  and  three  specimens  were  taken  on  May 
10  (Wetmore,  1940). 

In  Claude  W.  Hibbard’s  report  from  Mammoth  Cave 
(1935)  he  states  : “A  pair  nested  at  the  C.  C.  C.  Camp  and 
escaped  with  five  young.”  He  also  mentioned  observing 
another  pair.  Gordon  Wilson  (1948)  stated,  “Last  summer 
I recorded  the  House  Wren  twice  in  the  summer  on  a lot 
not  far  from  my  house  (Bowling  Green).  Again  this  sum- 
mer I have  found  it  and  have  also  found  the  nesting  box 
where  it  raised  a brood  last  year  and  another  one  this  year. 
Dr.  L.  Y.  Lancaster  had  also  found  another  one  nesting  on 
his  lot,  in  a part  of  town  some  mile  and  a quarter  from  the 
one  I found.  Dr.  Lancaster  and  I found  another  nesting 
box  nest  of  this  species  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Will  Thomas  in 
late  June,  1948,  and  were  assured  that  a full  brood  had  been 
hatched  and  reared.”  These  three  nests,  then,  seem  to  be 
the  most  southerly  published  records  for  the  state,  unless  it 
be  that  one  at  Harlan  (Bent,  1948). 

In  “Breeding  Birds  of  Kentucky”  (1942)  the  House 
Wren  is  given  as  fairly  common  in  Union  County;  common 
at  Louisville,  Lexington,  and  Cynthiana;  rare  at  Marion, 
Berea,  and  Floyd  County.  Adding  to  these,  the  above-men- 
tioned breeding  localities,  there  are,  then,  fourteen  counties 
rather  widely  distributed  in  which  the  House  Wren  has  been 
reported  to  breed.  The  range  is  from  Walton  (Boone)  in 
the  extreme  north  to  Bowling  Green  (Warren)  in  the  south 
and  from  Marion  (Crittenden)  in  the  west  to  Floyd  County 
in  the  east.  Another  note-worthy  feature  of  the  “Composite 
List”  (Wilson,  1942)  is  that  the  Bewick’s  Wren  seems  to  be 
more  widely  distributed  as  a breeding  bird  than  the  House 
Wren.  Will  this  situation  be  reversed  in  years  to  come? 

Considering  all  the  data  which  I have  found,  it  would 
seem  that  the  House  Wren  at  one  time  was  not  a breeding 
bird  in  Kentucky.  Just  when  the  species  invaded  the  state 
as  a nesting  bird  may  not  definitely  be  known,  but  during 
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the  last  two  decades  a number  of  interesting  records  have 
been  published  regarding  nests  in  some  towns  in  the  north- 
ern  section  as  well  as  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of 
the  state.  I have  been  able  to  find  only  one  nesting  record 
prior  to  1930.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  keen  observers 
would  have  overlooked  this  wren,  since  it  sings  so  much 
during  the  breeding  season.  It  appears,  then,  that  the 
House  Wren  has  extended  its  range  southward  in  Kentucky 
and  is  continuing  to  do  so  as  it  finds  conditions  suitable.  It 
is  significant  that  once  the  House  Wren  has  established  a 
breeding  area,  it  returns  year  after  year.  While  nesting 
seems  spotty  throughout  the  state,  there  may  be  areas  where 
the  bird  has  colonized  and  for  which  we  have  no  records. 
Consequently,  bird  students  should  be  on  the  alert  in  these 
sections  and  record  all  details,  whether  of  nesting  or  mig- 
rating birds. 

Part  II.  Breeding  Habits  at  Louisville 

Since  the  House  Wren  is  common  in  summer  about  my 
home,  I decided  a number  of  years  ago  to  find  out  what  I 
could  about  its  attachment  to  a territory  and  to  a mate.  In 
order  to  do  this,  I started  banding  the  House  Wrens  in  my 
yard  in  1942  and  continued  through  1950. 

I live  in  a residential  section  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  and  our  yard  is  approximately  50  x 260  feet,  surround- 
ed by  shrubs  of  various  types,  such  as  weigela,  mock  orange, 
spiraea,  and  privet.  A small  ash  and  a sumac  tree  on  which 
nesting  boxes  were  placed  were  very  popular  but  have  since 
been  blown  down  by  storms.  A number  of  maple  trees  shade 
some  of  the  nesting  sites.  I am  told  that  prior  to  1927  no 
houses  were  here,  and  the  area  was  a pasture  land.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  House  Wren  nested  in 
natural  nesting  sites  before  man  built  dwellings  and  pro- 
vided suitable  nesting  places.  When  we  first  moved  here, 
Red-headed  Woodpeckers,  Bluebirds,  and  Crested  Flycatch- 
ers nested  in  old  trees  in  the  neighborhood ; now  the  Starl- 
ings have  taken  over  these  natural  nesting  sites. 

In  order  to  keep  the  wrens  coming  to  the  yard,  nesting 
boxes  were  used.  At  first  only  two  were  hung;  one  near 
the  garden  and  one  near  the  house.  It  was  believed  that 
two  pairs  of  wrens  in  a yard  this  size  would  be  all  that 
would  live  peacefully  with  one  another  and  with  other 
species.  On  finding  that  this  was  possible,  four  and  five 
boxes  were  erected ; two  were  placed  together,  not  less  than 
28  feet  apart  and  not  more  than  42  feet  distant.  The  wrens 
took  to  them  readily.  Some  years  two  nests  were  active  at 
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the  same  time,  one  at  one  end  of  the  yard  and  one  at  the 
other.  The  middle  of  the  yard  seemed  to  be  the  boundary 
line  or  end  of  the  territory  for  the  respective  singing  males. 
While  the  House  Wrens  nest  in  the  yard  to  the  rear  of  ours 
and  to  the  right  and  farther  up  the  street,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  band  the  birds  in  this  territory. 

During  this  period  twenty-five  broods  were  hatched 
and  twenty-three  raised  to  the  fledgling  state,  as  shown  by 
the  table. 

1942  1943  1944  1945  1946  1947  1948  1949  1950 

43  3132234 

Two  broods  died  in  1943,  but  the  cause  was  unknown,  as 
the  birds  were  found  dead  after  they  had  been  hatched  but 
a few  days.  During  this  period  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
House  Wrens  were  banded,  eleven  of  which  were  males, 
thirteen  females,  two  sex  unknown,  two  immature,  and  one 
hundred  and  three  fledglings.  Of  the  twenty-six  adult  birds 
banded,  four  were  banded  in  1950,  and,  therefore,  no  re- 
turns on  these  four  were  possible  at  the  time  computations 
were  made  (fall  of  1950).  That  left  twenty-two  banded 
adults : 20  nestlings,  2 unknown ; of  this  number  six  return- 
ed to  the  same  yard,  and  two  of  the  six  returned  for  two 
consecutive  years.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  two 
birds  came  back  for  two  successive  years,  one  had  an  inter- 
vening year  before  returning  for  two  consecutive  years.  Of 
course,  there  is  a possibility  that  the  year  when  the  bird  did 
not  make  its  appearance  it  was  in  an  adjoining  yard  and  may 
have  been  in  the  same  area  for  four  straight  years.  As- 
suming that  the  birds  were  at  least  a year  old  at  the  time  of 
banding  (during  nesting),  their  ages  would  be  three  and 
four  years,  respectively.  To  date  I have  not  had  any  re- 
turns for  fledglings. 

Baldwin  (1921)  in  his  paper  “The  Marriage  Relations 
of  the  House  Wren”  gave  examples  of  “wren  divorce,”  in 
which  he  showed  that  mated  pairs  took  other  mates  to  raise 
their  second  broods.  I was  interested  to  find  that  during 
this  period  of  study,  two  pairs  raised  second  broods  without 
changing  mates.  One  pair  was  even  more  attached  to  each 
other,  and,  to  quote  my  notes: 

“In  May  1944  a pair  of  wrens  carrying  bands,  numbers 
42-14826  and  140-29999,  reared  their  young  in  a box  on  the 
sumac  tree  in  our  yard.  In  May,  1945,  the  male  returned  to 
the  same  vicinity.  Unfortunately  I did  not  trap  his  mate 
although  I saw  several  ‘returns’  wearing  bands.  I was  out 
of  the  city  during  part  of  that  spring  and  summer  and  have 
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no  further  information  regarding  this  pair  for  that  season. 
In  1946  the  same  pair  returned,  mated  and  raised  their 
brood  in  a box  on  a tree  stump  in  the  rear  of  the  yard. 
They  remated  and  raised  a second  brood  in  a box  nearby. 
Thus  it  is  known  that  they  mated  three  times  over  a period 
of  two  years  raising  fourteen  nestlings  to  maturity  and 
mated  twice  during  the  same  season.  Though  it  can  not  be 
definitely  ascertained  there  is  the  likelihood  that  they  mated 
four  times.” 

The  male  House  Wren  has  often  been  described  in  the 
literature  as  practicing  polygamy,  but  during  the  eight  sum- 
mers, I have  never  found  a male  being  the  father  of  two 
broods  simultaneously. 

Since  we  have  increased  the  local  Wren,  population  by 
providing  nesting  places,  there  has  been  no  noticeable  dif- 
ference in  the  number  of  other  species  nesting  in  the  yard 
unless  in  more  recent  years  we  have  had  fewer  Catbirds. 
However,  Cardinals,  Brown  Thrashers,  Starlings,  Grackles, 
Bobins,  Bewick’s  Wrens  and  Titmice,  all  have  had  nests  in 
the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  with  few  exceptions  most  nest- 
ings have  been  successful.  The  Wood  Thrush,  the  Blue  Jay, 
and  the  Baltimore  Oriole  have  nested  in  the  adjacent  yard. 
One  interesting  nest  was  that  of  a pair  of  Titmice  raising 
their  young  only  nineteen  feet  from  a brood  of  House 
Wrens.  The  Titmice  had  six  young,  and  the  House  Wren 
seven  young.  Both  birds  raised  their  respective  broods  suc- 
cessfully, and  there  was  no  evidence  of  squabbles  over  ter- 
ritorial bounds. 

I have  seen  the  Bewick’s  Wren  about  our  home  on  and 
off  since  1941.  In  fact,  in  April  of  that  year  one  was  in- 
vestigating a nesting  box  placed  on  a small  tree  stump.  In 
March,  1944  and  1946,  they  were  heard  singing,  and  on 
April  12  of  the  latter  year  one  was  seen  with  nesting 
material  flying  to  an  adjoining  yard.  In  1947  a pair  built 
a nest  in  the  box  referred  to  previously,  which  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  House  Wrens  for  many  years.  The  first  egg  was 
laid  on  April  20,  and  five  eggs  were  laid  in  all.  During  the 
egg-laying  period,  a banded  House  Wren  was  seen  sitting  on 
top  the  Bewick’s  nesting  box.  The  Bewick’s  Wren  protested 
this  intrusion,  although  not  vehemently.  The  House  Wren 
then  flew  to  another  available  nesting  box  approximately 
twenty-eight  feet  away.  This  procedure  was  repeated  on 
two  other  occasions  by  the  House  Wren  before  nest  building 
began  in  earnest  in  the  nearby  vacant  box.  A few  days 
later  I was  surprised  to  find  one  of  this  nesting  pair  was 
No.  42-14826,  the  female  House  Wren  which  had  raised  one 
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of  her  two  broods  the  previous  year  in  the  box  now  occupied 
by  the  Bewick’s  Wren.  This  may  be  the  reason  for  her 
curiosity  in  the  Bewick’s  house  or  may  show  an  attachment 
to  a nesting  site.  Later,  on  inspecting  the  Bewick’s  nest, 
I was  further  surprised  to  find  that  two  eggs  were  missing. 
Perhaps  these  eggs  were  destroyed  by  the  House  Wren,  al- 
though no  broken  shells  were  in  the  nest,  and  I have  no 
definite  evidence.  The  remaining  three  eggs  hatched,  and 
the  young  were  raised  to  the  fledgling  state.  The  young  as 
well  as  the  parent  birds  were  banded.  The  House  Wren 
raised  a brood  of  five,  which  were  also  banded. 

The  following  year  a pair  of  unbanded  Bewicks  built 
a nest  in  the  same  box.  Shortly  after  the  nest  was  com- 
pleted, a heavy  wind  storm  blew  it  down  as  well  as  the  tree 
stump  on  which  it  was  placed.  The  nest  was  rehung  on  a 
post  in  the  same  spot,  but  the  Bewicks  did  not  return  to  the 
nest. 

While  these  observations  have  been  made  on  a very 
limited  area  and  over  a relatively  short  period  of  time,  some 
interesting  data  have  been  obtained.  The  first  year  four 
adult  birds  were  banded,  and  the  following  season  two  re- 
turned, built  their  nests,  and  raised  young,  showing  50  per 
cent  constant  to  a territory.  During  the  eight-year  period 
there  was  a 30  per  cent  return  of  nesting  adults.  If  the 
wrens  had  been  banded  in  the  adjoining  yards,  the  return 
ratio  would  undoubtedly  have  been  higher.  One  interesting 
observation  was  that  one  female  and  one  male  were  con- 
stant to  the  territory  for  two  consecutive  seasons.  There 
seemed  to  be  some  variation  in  the  constancy  of  House 
Wrens  to  their  mates.  One  pair  raised  three  broods  over 
a two-year  period  with  an  intervening  year  when  no  record 
was  obtained  for  the  female.  The  latter  had  two  mates  and 
four  nestings  during  a three-year  period.  Two  pairs  re- 
mained constant  for  second  broods.  Other  birds  changed 
mates  the  following  season,  and  some  shifted  mates  for 
second  broods.  However,  none  of  the  male  birds  observed 
were  found  disposed  to  polygamous  relations. 

The  Bewick’s  Wren  nested  in  the  House  Wren  territory 
one  season  and  attempted  nesting  the  following  year.  Ordi- 
narily the  two  species  do  not  live  together  amicably. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  DISCOVERY  AND  OBSERVATIONS  OF  A 
WORM-EATING  WARBLER'S  NEST 

About  mid-morning  of  June  9,  1951,  Roberta 
Burckhardt  discovered  the  nest  of  a Worm-eating  Warbler 
( Helmitheros  vermivorus)  at  Bernheim  Forest  Reservation, 
Bullitt  County,  Kentucky.  This  nest  was  located  about 
three-quarters  of  a mile  up  Slate  Run  from  the  Sugar  Tree 
Picnic  Area.  The  bird  had  constructed  its  nest  about  fifteen 
feet  up  the  rather  steep  bank  of  the  creek  at  the  edge  of  a 
small  ravine.  The  nest  was  snugly  imbedded  in  the  layer  of 
fallen  oak  leaves  and  was  partially  sheltered  by  an  over- 
hanging point  of  dead  leaves. 

Those  present  when  Miss  Burckhardt  discovered  the 
nest  were  Harriett  Clark,  Doris  Kline,  Emma  Snyder,  and 
the  author.  Miss  Burckhardt  was  almost  upon  the  nest 
when  the  female  warbler  flew  off  into  the  trees  and  began 
to  scold  us  furiously.  After  a short  search,  Miss  Burckhardt 
located  the  nest,  which  was  well  hidden  by  the  overhang  of 
dead  leaves.  In  the  nest  were  three  small  eggs,  white  with 
reddish-brown  speckles.  We  were  not  able  to  identify  the 
bird  at  this  time  because  she  darted  back  and  forth  through 
the  dense  foliage  of  the  taller  trees  some  distance  from  the 
nest.  The  bird  scolded  at  us  all  the  time  we  were  there. 

The  nest  measured  two  and  three-quarter  inches  long 
and  two  and  one-quarter  inches  across.  The  eggs  measured 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  and  one  half  an  inch  in 
width.  Each  egg  was  speckled  heavily  on  the  larger  end, 
sparsely  in  the  middle  region,  and  not  at  all  on  the  smaller 
end. 
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After  taking  some  pictures  of  the  nest  and  eggs,  we  set 
up  a camera  and  tripod  three  feet  from  the  nest.  Miss 
Burckhardt  hid  in  the  low  bushes  on  the  other  side  of  the 
creek,  while  the  rest  of  the  group  continued  on  downstream 
until  out  of  sight.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  the  bird 
was  still  scolding,  and  her  mate  was  there  also.  We  noted 
that  whenever  the  male  flew  near  the  nest,  his  mate  would 
chase  him  back  into  the  trees.  Her  scolding  seemed  to  be 
directed  at  the  camera,  but  his  was  directed  at  everything 
in  general. 

We  left  the  camera  untouched  and  came  back  in  an 
hour,  but  the  birds  were  still  fussing.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  we  were  able  to  make  a positive  identification  of  the 
birds.  We  then  left  the  camera  in  the  same  position  and 
returned  after  two  and  a half  hours  had  elapsed.  The  birds 
were  nowhere  to  be  seen  or  heard.  We  removed  the  camera 
and  tripod  after  concluding  that  we  had  caused  the  birds  to 
desert  the  eggs. 

On  June  IB  Harvey  Lovell,  Mrs.  Vernon  Wiegand,  Sallie 
and  Buddy  Wiegand,  and  I returned  to  the  nest.  Lovell  and 
I carefully  climbed  up  the  bank  to  the  nest  and  had  some 
trouble  locating  it.  The  female  was  on  the  nest  and  was 
almost  perfectly  camouflaged  by  the  black  stripes  on  her 
buff-colored  head.  Lovell  was  three  feet  away  from  her  and 
was  leaning  slowly  forward  with  his  camera  to  take  a pic- 
ture, when  the  bird  flew  off  the  nest.  We  then  saw  that 
the  three  eggs  had  not  yet  hatched.  When  the  bird  began 
to  scold,  her  mate  again  appeared.  However,  neither  seemed 
to  be  as  agitated  as  they  had  been  on  the  first  day.  Lovell 
hid  in  the  bushes  on  the  opposite  bank,  while  the  rest  of  us 
moved  downstream  out  of  sight.  As  soon  as  we  were  out 
of  sight,  the  female  warbler  came  back  to  the  nest,  but  flew 
off  quickly  when  the  nest  was  again  approached. 

On  June  17  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Cornett,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Brown,  Carolyn  and  Bobby  Brown,  Harriett  Clark, 
and  I went  back  to  the  nest.  The  female  was  nearby  and 
started  scolding  as  soon  as  she  heard  us  coming.  In  the 
nest  we  found  three  tiny  pink  and  grey  baby  warblers.  We 
judged  them  to  be  about  two  days  old.  They  were  naked 
except  for  long  gray  fuzz  which  partially  covered  their 
heads,  backs,  and  shoulders.  I noticed  that  the  female  was 
not  very  much  disturbed  by  our  presence,  even  when  we 
were  taking  pictures  of  the  young.  Evidently  she  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  publicity  her  home  was  receiving. 
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On  June  30  Harriett  Clark,  Doris  Lee  Clay,  Dorris 
Kline,  Nancy  Michel,  and  I returned  to  the  nest  and  found 
it  empty,  as  we  had  expected.  It  had  lost  the  depression, 
and  its  oval  shape  and  was  somewhat  tilted.  I collected  the 
empty  nest  and  gave  it  to  Dr.  Lovell. 

— Florence  Wiegand,  Springdale,  Ohio. 

Editor’s  note:  The  nest  consisted  chiefly  of  oak  leaves,  very  loosely 
held  together.  Many  of  the  leaves  were  old  and  partially  skeleton- 
ized. The  lining  of  the  nest  consisted  of  the  reddish-brown 
sporophytes  of  mosses,  many  of  which  still  had  a cluster  of  the 
gametophyte  leaves  at  their  base  and  a capsule  at  the  apex.  Some 
pine  needles  and  a few  hairs  completed  the  lining. 

BREEDING  BIRD  LIST  FOR  KENTUCKY,  1951 

Harvey  B.  Lovell,  University  of  Louisville 

INTRODUCTION.  This  list  was  made  possible  by  the  cooperation 
of  a large  number  of  Kentucky  ornithologists.  In  particular  I should 
like  to  thank  the  following:  B.  C.  Bacon  and  William  Hancock,  Madi- 
sonville;  John  Cheek,  graduate  student,  University  of  Kentucky,  who 
is  studying  the  breeding  birds  at  Danville;  Tom  Fuller,  who  acted  as 
nature  councilor  at  a camp  for  Junior  Sportsmen  on  Kentucky  Lake; 
Frank  Gailey,  Berea  College;  Fred  Hardy,  who  is  carrying  on  re- 
search for  the  state  on  Beaver  Creek  Refuge;  Albert  Powell,  Jr.  of 
Owensboro;  Walter  Shackleton,  whose  home  at  Sleepy  Hollow  is  a 
bird  paradise;  and  Anne  Stamm  of  Louisville.  Others  are  given 
credit  for  reporting  a particular  species  in  the  appropriate  places. 

A great  many  birds  known  to  be  regular  breeding  birds  in  the 
state  are  not  listed  merely  because  no  one  contacted  had  observed 
any  evidence  of  breeding  during  1951. 

DOUBLE-CRESTED  CORMORANT.  Several  nests  with  young 
or  eggs  on  June  5,  1951,  at  Audubon  Rookery  at  Henderson  (Soaper, 
Lovell,  Rhoads). 

GREAT  BLUE  HERON.  Many  nests  with  young  at  Audubon 
Rookery  at  Henderson,  June  5 (Lovell,  Soaper,  Rhoads). 

AMERICAN  EGRET.  Many  nests  with  young  at  Audubon 
Rookery  at  Henderson,  June  5 (Lovell,  Rhoads,  Soaper). 

GREEN  HERON.  Nest  with  4 eggs  at  swamp  at  Carrollton, 
July  1 (Lovell  and  Summerfield).  Nest  being  built  in  Seneca  Park 
on  June  10  in  elm  40  feet  up,  one-fourth  mile  from  water.  Later  2 
young  being  fed  (Stamm). 

BLACK-CROWNED  NIGHT  HERON.  Two  or  three  empty  nests 
on  Falls  of  Ohio  with  egg  shells  beneath  nests  on  May  30. 

YELLOW -CROWNED  NIGHT  HERON.  One  immature  at 
Chaney  Lake,  Woodburn,  on  May  22  (Wilson). 

LEAST  BITTERN.  Two  nests  in  cattails  in  a swamp  near 
Carrollton,  July  1.  One  with  2 young  and  2 eggs  and  one  with  2 
eggs  (Lovell  and  Summerfield). 

CANADA  GOOSE.  Several  young  were  raised  at  Kentucky 
Woodlands  Wildlife  Refuge  by  pinioned  or  descendants  of  pinioned 
geese. 

BLUE-WINGED  TEAL.  Two  young  were  observed  at  Chaney 
Lake  near  Bowling  Green  by  Gordon  Wilson  on  June  1. 
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WOOD  DUCK.  Flushed  a female  with  2 young-  at  lower  end  of 
Honker  Lake  in  Ky.  Woodlands  on  June  8.  Captured  a juvenile 
Wood  Duck  at  Carrollton  Swamp  and  banded  it.  There  were  several 
broods  in  the  swamp  on  July  8 (Lovell).  Seven  juveniles  on  Chaney 
Lake,  Woodburn,  May  26  (Wilson). 

HOODED  MERGANSER.  At  least  3 broods  were  reported  on 
Caperton’s  Swamp  in  Indian  Hills. 

BLACK  VULTURE.  A nest  was  observed  at  Berea  on  April  8 
with  2 eggs,  in  crevice  in  rock.  On  April  29  adult  found  shot  to 
death  with  one  egg  broken  open  containing  three-weeks-old  embryo 
(Gailey). 

WILD  TURKEY.  McCreary  Co.,  5 miles  northeast  of  Greenwood 
in  the  Beaver  Creek  Management  Area,  on  May  15  a nest  containing 
12  eggs  being  incubated  (Hardy). 

RUFFED  GROUSE.  In  McCreary  Co.,  in  Beaver  Creek  Area  a 
nest  on  May  10  with  13  eggs  being  incubated,  1 mile  north  of 
Sawyer  (Hardy). 

RED-SHOULDERED  HAWK.  March  18,  an  adult  incubating  in 
a beech  tree  in  Jefferson  County  (Thomas  P.  Smith). 

SPARROW  HAWK.  Nest  of  May  15  near  Danville  (Cheek). 

KILLDEER.  Nest  at  Owensboro  with  2 young  and  1 egg 
(Powell). 

AMERICAN  WOODCOCK.  Young  just  out  of  nest  on  April  14 
(Taylor)  crossing  road  behind  Cave  Hill  Cemetery.  A used  nest 
found  at  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park,  April  11.  Shells  of  4 eggs 
from  which  young  had  obviously  hatched  were  still  there  (Wilson) . 

UPLAND  PLOVER.  Clark  Bailey,  conservation  officer,  reported 
a nest  from  Western  Kentucky.  The  nest  had  been  destroyed  by 
some  predator  when  he  returned  to  check  it. 

SPOTTED  SANDPIPER.  Monroe  reported  young  on  Falls  of 
Ohio. 

MOURNING  DOVE.  Unusually  scarce  this  summer.  Population 
far  below  normal  numbers.  Began  nesting  March  25,  repairing  an 
old  Catbird  nest  at  Marion,  and  began  incubating  March  28  (Frazer). 

YELLOW-BILLED  CUCKOO.  A late  nest  at  Louisville  on  Sept. 
3.  Nest  at  Danville  near  a pond  on  June  25.  Nest  14  feet  up  near 
end  of  branch  in  honey  locust  on  July  9 near  Louisville  (Stamm), 
parent  incubating,  with  2 eggs. 

WHIP-POOR-WILL.  Nest  was  found  by  a ranger  at  Bernheim 
Reservation  on  June  8 or  9. 

CHUCK- WILL’S  WIDOW.  Nest  found  near  Madisonville  by 
Hancock  May  28  with  2 eggs. 

NIGHTHAWK.  Very  common  bird  at  Louisville,  where  it  nests 
on  roofs  of  buildings. 

RUBY-THROATED  HUMMINGBIRD.  Nest  containing  2 eggs 
at  Henderson  on  Main  Street  on  June  22.  One  bird  left  on  July  27 
and  the  other  on  the  next  day  (Virginia  Cooper). 

KINGFISHER.  Freshly  excavated  hole  in  bank  with  adult  King- 
fisher nearby  at  Louisville  (Chamberlain). 

FLICKER.  April  18,  Berea  (Gailey). 

RED-HEADED  WOODPECKER.  A nest  at  Madisonville  in  a 
bird  box  at  Grampian  Hills  8 feet  up  on  white  oak  about  middle  of 
May  (Bacon). 
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WOOD  PE  WEE.  On  May  28  Wood  Pewees  were  observed  build- 
ing” a nest  within  20  feet  of  mess  hall  in  Marshall  Co.  Later  young 
were  observed  until  ready  to  leave  (Fuller). 

PHOEBE.  May  1 to  4 at  Berea  (Gailey).  Nest  under  concrete 
culvert  3 feet  above  water. 

CLIFF  SWALLOW.  This  species  continues  to  nest  on  lower  side 
of  Kentucky  Dam  over  the  flood  gates  in  a very  inaccessible  place 
(Fuller). 

ROUGH- WINGED  SWALLOWS.  In  Fayette  Co.  4 nesting  pairs 
on  May  10  (Cheek). 

BARN  SWALLOW.  TWo  pairs  nesting  in  bam  on  Goose  Park, 
May  17  at  Danville  (Cheek).  Seven  nests,  some  with  eggs,  others 
with  large  young,  at  barn  at  Kentucky  Woodlands  on  June  7 (Lovell). 

PURPLE  MARTIN.  Martins  returned  on  March  26  at  Madison- 
ville  (an  average  date)  and  built  10  nests  some  time  later  (Bacon). 

BLUE  JAY.  May  11  a nest  10  feet  up  with  4 eggs  by  a busy 
street  at  Berea  (Gailey).  A nest  45  feet  up  in  a red  oak  in  Marshall 
Co.  on  May  15  (Fuller).  A late  nest  in  a hollow  limb  on  the  U.  of 
Ky.  campus  on  August  4 (Cheek). 

CROW.  A nest  with  3 young  at  Grampian  Hills  near  Madison- 
ville  on  April  20,  60  feet  up  in  crotch  of  a white  oak  (Bacon).  On 
May  28,  Turner  banded  three  nestlings  for  me  near  Anchorage. 

CAROLINA  CHICKADEE.  A nest  in  a metal  post  of  the  tennis 
court  had  several  young,  May  1,  at  Berea  (Gailey). 

TUFTED  TITMOUSE.  A pair  nested  in  a box  at  Madisonville 
(Bacon).  A Titmouse  in  Marshall  Co.  was  observed  pulling  up  dead 
grass  from  under  a tent  and  carrying  it  to  its  nest  in  a white  oak  35 
feet  up  (Fuller).  A nest  found  at  Camp  O tonka  on  Kentucky  River, 
July  3 (Cheek). 

HOUSE  WREN.  Nesting  began  in  April  in  a gourd  at  Marion 
(Dr.  Frazer).  First  egg  was  laid  in  box  on  Lakeside  Drive  on  June 
11  (Stamm). 

BEWICK’S  WREN.  Pair  nested  at  Danville  on  May  24  (Cheek). 

CAROLINA  WREN.  Nest  at  Berea  in  a band-saw  in  woodshed 
April  10  (Gailey).  A nest  under  top  of  porch  with  5 eggs  on  April 
19  and  young  on  April  30  at  Sleepy  Hollow  (Shackleton) . A nest  at 
Camp  Otonka  near  Versailles  on  July  3 (Cheek). 

MOCKINGBIRD.  Two  nests  were  found  at  Danville  on  June  20 
(Cheek).  A late  nest  at  Madisonville  on  August  29  7 feet  up  in  a 
young  elm  with  3 young  (Hancock). 

DOWNY  WOODPECKER.  Brood  came  out  at  Danville  on  May 
13  from  a hole  in  maple  tree  (Cheek). 

KINGBIRD.  May  18  at  Louisville  observed  building  nest  in 
Seneca  Park  24  feet  up  in  an  elm.  Young  observed  in  nest  later 
(Stamm).  Nest  with  Kingbird  incubating  was  observed  on  shores 
of  Kentucky  Lake  from  a boat  in  Marshall  Co.,  July  15  (Fuller). 

CRESTED  FLYCATCHER.  A nest  in  a mailbox  raised  4 young 
in  Jefferson  County  (Olga  Tafel).  April  25,  Crested  Flycatchers 
were  observed  going  into  box  at  Sleepy  Hollow.  TWo  broods  were 
raised  in  this  box  (Shackleton). 

ACADIAN  FLYCATCHER.  On  June  18  a nest  with  2 eggs  ob- 
served at  Sleepy  Hollow.  A Cowbird  egg  was  found  in  nest  on  June 
21  (Shackleton).  Nest  about  15  feet  up  observed  at  Kentucky  Wood- 
lands on  June  7.  Three  eggs  could  be  seen  through  bottom  of  thin 
nest  (Lovell). 
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CATBIRD.  A nest  with  3 young  at  Berea  (Gailey). 

BROWN  THRASHER.  Nest  with  3 young  at  Berea  on  May  4 
(Gailey).  Young  were  banded  from  a nest  in  a cherry  tree  at  Dan- 
ville on  June  4 (Cheek). 

ROBIN.  A nest  with  4 eggs  at  Berea  on  April  18  (Gailey).  On 
March  8 began  building  in  a maple  24  feet  up  at  Louisville  (Stamm). 

BLUEBIRD.  A female  on  a nest  11  feet  from  the  ground  in  a 
hole  11  inches  in  diameter  in  Marshall  Co.  on  May  11  (Fuller). 
Several  nests  were  found  near  Danville  (Cheek). 

BLUE-GRAY  GNATCATCHER.  A nest  25  feet  up  in  a vertical 
fork  on  April  19  at  Sleepy  Hollow  (Shackleton). 

CEDAR  WAXWING.  Female  incubating  at  Owensboro,  June  10 
(Lovell  and  Powell).  Nest  being  built  in  a pear  tree  in  Jefferson 
Co.  June  10  (Stamm). 

STARLING.  First  nest  found  at  Danville  on  May  15  (Cheek). 
At  Berea  young  being  fed  on  May  14  (Gailey). 

YELLOW-THROATED  VIREO.  An  adult  sitting  on  a nest  in 
an  elm  sapling  15  feet,  7 inches  high,  suspended  in  a horizontal  fork 
about  5 feet  from  trunk  on  May  10  (Fuller). 

RED-EYED  VIREO.  A nest  5 feet  from  ground  with  2 eggs  at 
Sleepy  Hollow  on  June  14  (Shackleton). 

PROTHONOTARY  WARBLER.  A nest  was  built  in  a can  at 
Sleepy  Hollow,  May  7 (Shackleton). 

WORM-EATING  WARBLER.  Most  unusual  event  of  the  year 
was  the  discovery  of  two  nests  of  this  elusive  bird.  A nest  with 
large  young  was  found  at  Madisonville  by  Hancock  (See  Ky.  War- 
bler, 27:  41,  1951).  A second  nest  at  Bemheim  with  3 eggs  was 
found  by  Roberta  Burckhardt  on  June  9.  (This  nest  is  being  de- 
scribed elsewhere  in  this  issue  by  Florence  Weigand). 

SYCAMORE,  WARBLER.  A breeding  pair  and  2 young  birds 
were  observed  June  8 near  Danville  near  North  Rolling  Fork  (Cheek). 

PRAIRIE  WARBLER.  Nest  at  Otter  Creek  with  Cowbird’s  egg 
in  May  (Cornett).  June  15  in  Marshall  Co.  a nest  in  scrub  post  oak, 
34  inches  from  ground  contained  4 eggs.  Eggs  later  disappeared 
(Fuller). 

KENTUCKY  WARBLER.  Nest  with  2 large  young  at  Sleepy 
Hollow,  June  16  (Lovell  and  Shackleton). 

GRACKLE.  Carrying  nest  material  on  U.  of  Ky.  Campus  May 
2 (Cheek). 

COWBIRD.  1 egg  in  Cardinal's  nest  April  29  (Shackleton).  One 
egg  in  Acadian  Flycatcher’s  nest,  June  21  (Shackleton).  One  egg  in 
Prairie  Warbler’s  nest  (Cornett). 

MEADOWLARK.  Berea,  April  22,  a nest,  with  tunnel  entrance, 
containing  2 eggs  (Gailey).  Nest  found  destroyed  11  days  later. 

REDWING.  May  11,  Berea  2 eggs  (Gailey).  May  7 (Madison- 
ville). Approximately  20  nests  in  swamp  at  Carrollton,  partly  eggs 
and  partly  young  on  July  1 (Lovell  and  Summerfield). 

ORCHARD  ORIOLE.  On  May  18  a nest  observed  about  com- 
pleted in  Seneca  Park,  24  feet  up  in  an  elm.  Young  were  seen  in 
nest  later  (Stamm). 

BALTIMORE  ORIOLE.  July  1 a male  was  observed  near  Louis- 
ville with  large  juveniles  able  to  fly.  They  were  estimated  to  be  2 
weeks  out  of  the  nest  (Stamm). 
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SUMMER  TANAGER.  Nest  30  feet  up  in  white  oak,  was  begun 
first  week  of  June  at  Grampian  Hills  near  Madisonville  (Bacon). 
Female  building  nest  on  July  12  in  Marshall  Co.  30  feet  up  in  an  elm 
10  feet  from  mess  hall  (Fuller). 

CARDINAL.  Berea,  nest  with  3 young,  May  10  (Gailey).  April 
27,  2 eggs;  a cowbird  egg  laid  April  29,  Sleepy  Hollow  (Shackleton). 
May  24,  nest  with  3 eggs,  4 feet  up  in  a rose  trellis  at  Louisville 
(Stamm). 

INDIGO  BUNTING.  On  June  15  a nest  with  3 eggs  near  Dan- 
ville (Cheek). 

DICKCISSEL.  A nest  May  22  almost  complete  near  Louisville 
(Stamm). 

GOLDFINCH.  Young  birds  being  fed  off  the  nest  on  September 
4 (Cheek). 

TOWHEE.  On  July  10  a nest  4 feet  up  in  vines  contained  4 
eggs  at  Berea  (Gailey). 

CHIPPING  SPARROW.  A nest  with  3 eggs  at  Owensboro  in 
April  in  a bush  in  a backyard,  but  nest  was  destroyed  (Powell). 

FIELD  SPARROW.  May  13,  Berea  (Gailey).  Nest  on  ground 
in  a bunch  of  yarrow  containing  5 eggs,  back  of  Lincoln  Institute, 
near  Anchorage  (Lovell  and  Turner). 

SONG  SPARROW.  May  21,  young  out  of  nest  but  still  unable 
to  fly  being  fed  by  parents  at  Louisville  (Stamm).  Nest  with  4 
young  on  June  27  in  Audubon  State  Park  at  Henderson  (Benson  and 
McKenney).  A nest  was  located  in  Scott  County  by  Barbour  and 
others  about  May  15. 


FIELD  NOTES 


NESTING  OF  THE  WOOD  PEWEE 

During  the  summer  of  1951  the  writer  was  a leader  for  the 
Junior  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  at  Camp  John  W.  Currie  from  May  10  to 
August  15.  The  camp  is  located  in  Marshall  County  on  the  south- 
eastern shore  of  Big  Bear  Bay  of  Kentucky  Lake.  This  camp  is 
maintained  by  the  Kentucky  Division  of  Game  and  Fish  as  a summer 
camp  for  members  of  the  Junior  Conservation  Clubs  of  Kentucky. 

Wood  Pewees  proved  to  be  very  common  in  and  about  the  camp. 
Therefore  considerable  information  was  obtained  about  their  nesting 
habits. 

Nesting  site  No.  1.  A female  Wood  Pewee  was  observed  on  May 
29  building  a nest  on  a horizontal  fork,  5 feet  from  the  bole  of  a 
white  oak.  Only  a platform  had  been  completed  so  far  at  a height 
of  30  feet.  On  June  6,  the  bird  was  noted  sitting  for  protracted 
periods,  indicating  that  eggs  had  been  laid.  This  tree  was  within  20 
feet  of  the  mess  hall,  where  the  center  of  activity  of  the  camp  was 
taking  place.  Later  birds  were  observed  in  the  nest,  and  they  were 
successfully  reared. 

A nest  of  the  Wood  Pewee  was  reported  to  me  on  August  3 by 
Glenn  Harper,  a conservation  officer  at  the  camp.  This  nest  turned 
out  to  be  the  same  one  as  above.  It  was  watched  daily  through 
August  14,  and  an  adult  bird  was  nearly  always  incubating  during 
this  time. 
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Nesting  site  No.  2.  Wood  Pewees  were  heard  scolding  on  June 
15,  and  they  were  observed  to  drive  away  a Hairy  Woodpecker  from 
an  overcup  oak.  A nest  was  discovered  on  a horizontal  fork,  20  feet 
from  the  ground  and  14  feet  from  the  trunk.  A female  was  observed 
on  this  nest  later  in  the  day  at  4:48  P.  M.  On  June  19  the  nest  was 
apparently  deserted. 

Nesting  site  No.  3.  This  nest  was  found  on  June  26  with  the 
adult  feeding  young.  The  site  was  on  a horizontal  fork,  10  feet  from 
the  trunk  and  twenty  feet  from  the  ground  in  a red  oak.  This  nest 
was  exactly  above  the  firing  line  of  the  rifle  range  that  was  in  use 
3 days  a week.  The  young  birds  appeared  to  be  about  six  days  old. 

On  July  31  a second  nesting  was  discovered  in  this  nest.  The 
female  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  nest  with  wings  outspread. 
After  flying  about  for  a short  time,  the  Wood  Pewee  settled  down 
to  incubate.  Kenneth  Davis,  a swimming  instructor,  climbed  up  to 
the  nest  and  reported  4 eggs.  Although  Davis  did  not  come  closer 
than  8 feet  from  the  nest,  the  birds  apparently  deserted,  as  they  were 
not  observed  there  again. 

Nesting  site  No.  4.  A fourth  nest  was  found  on  July  11  with  an 
adult  setting.  This  nest  was  on  a horizontal  fork,  12  feet  from  the 
trunk,  and  30  feet  from  the  ground  in  a white  oak.  This  nest,  too, 
was  close  to  the  rifle  range. 

Bent  in  his  LIFE  HISTORIES  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN  FLY- 
CATCHERS, etc.,  1942,  makes  no  mention  of  the  Wood  Pewee  using 
the  nest  for  a second  brood.  In  fact,  examination  of  a large  number 
of  books  failed  to  reveal  any  data  on  this  point.  The  Phoebe  and  the 
Crested  Flycatcher  both  use  the  same  nest  for  a second  brood,  how- 
ever. 

Second  nestings  are  frequent  in  most  species  if  the  first  one  is 
a failure.  However,  Nest  No.  1 was  definitely  a success,  as  the  young 
birds  were  observed  on  the  branch  by  the  nest.  Nest  No.  3 was  also 
probably  successful.  The  second  nestings  were  discovered  late  in  the 
summer,  one  on  August  3 and  the  other  on  July  31. 

The  average  height  of  the  4 nests  was  25  feet  from  the  ground 
and  10  feet  from  the  main  trunk.  All  4 were  in  oak  trees. 

— TOM  FULLER,  Division  of  Fish  and  Game,  Louisville. 

SONG  SPARROW  NEST  AT  HENDERSON 

Mr.  King  Benson  found  a Song  Sparrow  nest  (Melospiza  melodia) 
at  Audubon  Memorial  State  Park,  June  27,  1951. 

The  nest  was  oval,  4x3%  inches  across  and  2%  inches  deep,  on 
the  ground,  and  built  against  a sloping  mossy  bank;  3%  feet  from  a 
wild  cherry  tree,  10  feet  from  water.  The  nest  contained  five  young 
when  found. 

On  checking  the  nest  on  June  28,  1951,  I found  the  young  were 
missing.  It  is  quite  probable  that  they  reached  the  proper  size  for 
leaving  the  nest,  as  Song  Sparrows  are  semi-precocious. — JERRY 
McKINNEY,  840  North  Green  Street,  Henderson. 

*$******* 

BROWN  THRASHER  IN  WINTER  AT|  MADISONVILLE 

Although  many  birds  were  scarce  at  Spring  Lake  Sanctuary  dur- 
ing the  cold  winter  of  1950-’51,  I finally  trapped  a Brown  Thrasher 
on  January  19,  1951.  He  repeated  on  February  23,  indicating  that 
the  bird  must  have  passed  at  least  part  of  the  winter  in  this  vicinity. 
—BRASHER  C.  BACON,  Madisonville. 
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GEESE  CIRCLING  A!  TELEVISION  TOWER 

On  the  evening  of  October  29,  1951,  as  I was  walking  down 
Broadway  in  Louisville,  I heard  wild  geese  making  a great  racket  in 
the  sky.  Looking  up,  I saw  a flock  of  geese  circling  the  WHAS 
television  tower  at  Sixth  and  Broadway.  They  were  flying  in  a dis- 
orderly fashion  lower  than  the  top  of  the  tower;  and  as  I watched, 
they  circled  it  8 or  10  times  more.  (I  have  no  idea  how  many  times 
they  may  have  flown  around  it  before  I discovered  them).  They 
seemed  to  be  squawking  in  bewilderment  and  frustration.  Finally 
several  went  higher  and  higher  until  they  were  above  the  top  of  the 
tower.  These  took  off  into  the  night,  and  the  rest  of  the  flock  fol- 
lowed them.  Whether  they  were  confused  by  the  strong  signal  given 
off  by  the  transmitting  mechanism,  or  whether  they  were  attracted 
by  the  lights,  there  is  at  present  no  means  of  deciding. — WILLIAM 
C.  MARTIN. 

*$***$**$ 

THE  SUMMER  SEASON  IN  DAVIESS  COUNTY 

The  past  winter  (1950-51)  brought  the  Snowy  Owl  (Nyctea 
nyctea)  to  Owensboro  in  the  wake  of  the  21-degree-below-zero 
weather.  The  owl  was  seen  near  the  downtown  section  about  2 blocks 
from  the  river  by  Mr.  Urey  Westerfield  and  remained  in  this  area 
for  several  days.  The  presence  of  this  owl  so  far  south  is  in  line 
with  other  observations  over  the  country  that  there  was  a small 
flight  over  much  of  the  country  following  the  large  flight  of  the 
previous  winter  (when  at  least  3 Snowy  Owls  were  reported  from 
Kentucky). 

No  doubt  the  hard  winter  caused  widespread  suffering  among 
our  wildlife,  and  the  snowy  weather  was  even  more  destructive  to 
such  ground-feeding  birds  as  the  Meadowlark,  Mourning  Dove,  Bob- 
white,  and  the  insectivorous  Carolina  Wren.  The  Carolina  Wren  is 
the  only  one  of  the  above  species  that  seemed  to  show  any  reduction 
in  numbers  as  a result  of  the  weather.  The  Carolina  Wren  has 
proved  to  be  rare  here  this  spring  and  summer. 

The  House  Wren  (Troglodytes  aedon)  is  common  here  in  Owens- 
boro. This  spring  and  summer  I have  located  23  singing  males,  which 
were  scattered  from  one  section  of  town  to  another.  Two  different 
nesting  sites  were  located,  but  no  data  were  gathered.  No  House 
Wrens  were  found  in  the  country  districts,  except  on  the  Girl  Scout 
Lot.  This  property  was  surrounded  by  houses,  and  the  bird  located 
was  singing  in  the  backyard  of  a house  adjacent  to  the  three-acre 
plot.  It  is  significant  that  these  birds  were  all  found  in  the  town  or 
the  proximity  thereof. 

The  Horned  Lark  seems  to  be  fairly  well  distributed  over  the 
country.  The  writer  and  Mrs.  Powell  have  found  this  bird  in  pairs 
and  singles  in  several  different  localities.  The  Owensboro-Daviess 
County  Airport  yielded  small  flocks  of  these  birds. 

A trip  on  August  5,  1951,  to  the  airport  also  disclosed  nine  Up- 
land Plover  (Bartramia  longicauda) . A repeat  trip  the  following 
day  revealed  only  one  plover.  With  the  finding  of  an  Upland  Plover's 
nest  in  Kentucky  across  from  Cincinnati  recently,  we  shall  be  on  the 
lookout  for  evidence  of  the  species  nesting  at  Owensboro. 

A Chipping  Sparrow  was  seen  feeding  a young  Cowbird  several 
times  as  large  as  the  overworked  little  sparrow. 

In  regard  to  the  breeding  status  of  the  Song  Sparrow  in  Daviess 
County,  I can  safely  say  that  it  is  a common  summer  bird  along 
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streams  and  other  wet  places,  although  the  first  nest  is  yet  to  be 
reported. 

On  June  10,  1951,  at  Carpenter’s  Lake,  Harvey  Lovell  and  I ob- 
served an  adult  Black  Tern  flying  over  the  water.  The  writer  ob- 
served another  one  at  Audubon  Memorial  Park  at  Henderson  on  June 
16,  1951  . Although  it  is  probable  that  these  were  merely  strays,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  a few  may  breed  along  the  Ohio  River. 
—ALBERT  L.  POWELL,  JR.,  Owensboro. 

********* 

ANNUAL  FALL  MEETING  OF  K.  O.  S.  AT  MADISON VILLE 

The  first  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  Madisonville  High  School 
at  8:10  P.  M.  by  Leonard  Brecher,  President.  Mr.  Maubert  R.  Mills 
gave  the  address  of  welcome. 

Mr.  Charles  Strull  reported  on  a study  of  “Birds  in  Flight  across 
the  Moon,  with  Reference  to  Trans-Gulf  Migration.”  Many  K.  O.  S. 
members  helped  make  these  observations  with  Mr.  Strull  over  a two- 
year  period  at  Louisville. 

Mr.  Harvey  B.  Lovell  then  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  “Colorful 
Fruits  Attractive  to  Birds  and  Other  Wildlife.” 

This  was  followed  by  9 sets  of  kodrachrome  slides  presented  by 
as  many  different  members.  These  included  Amelia  Klutey,  Charles 
Meade,  William  M.  Clay,  Roger  Barbour,  Albert  Powell,  Jr.,  Anne  L. 
Stamm,  Tommy  Smith,  Albert  F.  Ganier,  and  Kent  Previette.  A 
committee  awarded  the  prize  for  the  most  interesting  and  pertinent 
set  to  Mrs.  Stamm. 

The  following  morning  a field  trip  was  taken  to  Pennyrile  State 
Park,  where  a recently-drained  lake  bed  was  examined.  Luncheon 
followed  at  Dawson  Springs  Hotel.  In  the  afternoon  a field  trip  was 
made  to  Dawson  Springs  Park.  The  fall  migration  was  nearly  over, 
and  only  a few  migrants  were  recorded. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  at  Tucker’s  Restaurant  in  Madison- 
ville, with  Judge  J.  D.  Shain,  as  toastmaster.  Officers  were  intro- 
duced. Dr.  William  M.  Clay  then  gave  the  principal  talk  of  the 
evening:  “The  Southeast,  from  the  Smokies  to  the  Sea.”  This  was 
an  all-color  motion  picture  with  sound  effects. 

Clark  Bailey,  conservation  officer,  read  a testimonial  to  Brasher 
Bacon  from  Earl  Wallace  and  then  presented  him  an  honorary  com- 
mission as  Conservation  Officer,  together  with  an  officer’s  badge, 
in  reward  for  his  long  service  in  the  cause  of  wildlife  protection  in 
Kentucky. 

The  annual  business  meeting  was  then  held.  President  Brecher 
announced  that  in  accordance  with  the  directives  given  him  at  the 
spring  meeting,  the  society  had  been  duly  incorporated  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  Strull  and  should  hence  forth  be  known  as  THE 
KENTUCKY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  INCORPORATED.  Mr. 
Brecher  then  read  the  articles  of  incorporation.  A new  set  of  by- 
laws were  then  read  and  adopted  with  a few  minor  changes.  These 
will  be  sent  to  the  appropriate  officers  and  to  any  other  members  of 
the  society  requesting  them. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Rhoads  of  Henderson,  chairman  of  the  Nominating 
Committee,  then  presented  the  following  nominations:  President, 
Virginia  Smith,  Henderson;  Vice-President,  Dr.  Roger  Barbour,  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  Lexington;  Recording  Secretary,  Amy  Deane, 
Louisville;  Corresponding  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mrs.  S.  Charles 
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Thacher,  Louisville;  Councilors  (for  one  year) : Dr.  Frank  Gailey, 
Berea  College  and  Miss  Eugenia  Lair,  Qynthiana;  (for  two  years) : 
Brasher  C.  Bacon,  Madisonville  and  Mrs.  Walter  Alves,  Henderson. 

On  Saturday  the  Museum  of  Oology  on  Spring  Lake  was  visited. 
There  the  fine  collection  of  eggs  belonging  to  Mr.  Bacon  were  ex- 
amined. His  homemade  bird  traps,  bird  feeders,  and  ornithological 
library  were  other  features.  Mr.  Bacon  then  took  the  group  to 
Grampian  Hills,  where  the  new  lake  is  to  be  formed.  After  making 
a composite  bird  list  for  the  week-end,  the  K.  O.  S.  members  de- 
parted. 

********* 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT,  OCTOBER  13,  1951 


RECEIPTS 

Balance,  Oct.  1,  1950  $105.89 

Membership  dues 333.50 

34  Jr.  Acad.  Clubs 17.00 

W.  H.  Farmer,  Donation  ..  25.00 
Beckham  Bird  Club, 

Donation  50.00 

Bibliography,  sale  of  23.50 

Back  Warblers,  sale  of  ....  3.00 

Field  Cards,  sale  of 27.22 

Dividends  on  stock 21.00 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Clifty  Falls  Meeting $ 4.70 

Bank  charges  and  tax 2.16 

600  Membership  forms 4.50 

Selby  Smith,  Printer  302.99 

Refund,  Beckham  B.  C 1.00 

Refund,  Lovell  & Slack  ....  41.00 

Postage  and  envelopes 33.93 

Spring  meeting  6.60 

Award  to  Jr.  Acad 5.00 

5000  Check  lists 42.00 

Cuts  15.90 

Incorporating  expenses  ....  7.36 


Total  $606.11  Total $467.14 

BALANCE  ON  HAND,  OCTOBER  13 $138.97 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Annie  L.  Thacher,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

*  *  * * ***  * * * 

LIFE  JME1MBERS 

Carlyle  D.  Chamberlain,  2112  Eastview,  Louisville  5. 

Leonard  C.  Brecher,  1900  Spring  Drive,  Louisville  5. 

Victor  K.  Dodge,  137  Bell  Court  West,  Lexington. 

Ralph  Ellis,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

T.  Atchison  Frazer,  M.  D.,  Marion. 

Chastain  Frazer,  Marion. 

Lawrence  E.  Hicks,  8 Chatham  Road,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

H.  B.  Lovell,  3011  Meade,  Louisville  13. 

Louis  A.  Pieper,  R.  R.  1,  Box  467,  Louisville. 

Marie  Pieper,  R.  R.  1,  Box  467,  Louisville. 

L.  Otley  Pindar,  Versailles  (Founder). 

Evelyn  Schneider,  2207  Alta  Ave.,  Louisville  5. 

Walter  Shackleton,  R.  R.  1,  Box  76A,  Prospect. 

Virginia  Smith,  Route  1,  Henderson. 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Thacher,  2918  Brownsboro  Road,  Louisville  5. 

Mrs.  Ben  Allen  Thomas,  Shelbyville. 

Gordon  Wilson,  Bowling  Green  (Founder). 

Audrey  A.  Wright,  1312  Hepburn  Ave.,  Louisville  4. 


CONTRIBUTING  MEMBERS 
W.  Scott  Glore,  Jr.,  Danville. 

W.  H.  Farmer,  Cuyhoga  Bldg.,  Vet.  Ad.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Howard  Rollin,  Route  1,  Weldona,  Colorado. 
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ACTIVE,  CORRESPONDING,  STUDENT 
(New  Members  In  1951) 

Mrs.  Walter  Alves,  Route  2,  Henderson. 

Frank  C.  Anderson,  490  Lightfoot  Road,  Louisville. 

Wm.  Ranks,  Jr.,  645  S.  41st  St.,  Louisville. 

Ruth  Barnes,  Star  Route,  Beaver  Dam. 

King  Benson,  Route  1,  Henderson. 

Milton  Bowman,  1508  S.  28th  St.,  Louisville. 

John  A.  Cheek,  Jr.,  226  N.  4th  St.,  Danville. 

J.  L.  Cooprider,  703  Court  St.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Estelle  Dunavan,  R.  R.  1,  Pleasureville. 

Talbott  Clarke,  Ky.  Woodlands,  Golden  Pond. 

W.  D.  Dickinson,  313  Cleveland  Ave.,  Glasgow. 

Lida  Edwards,  1128  S.  E.  First  St.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Dr.  Shirley  Gaddis,  104  W.  Chestnut  St.,  Louisville. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Garriott,  William  St.,  Flemingsburg. 

Wm.  L.  Gault,  726  Avalon  Rd.,  Lexington. 

John  F.  Hall,  R.  R.  1,  Sellersberg,  Ind. 

Paul  Hansen,  3110  Eagle  Pass  Road,  Louisville. 

Henderson  Public  Library,  Henderson. 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Herr,  Anchorage. 

Miss  I.  Huckriedge,  512  W.  Ormsby,  Louisville. 

Mrs.  H.  Hummell,  809  S.  Third  St.,  Louisville. 

F.  H.  Johnson,  1915  Second  St.,  Louisville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Krull,  3904  Michigan  Drive,  Louisville  12. 

Jack  Keeley,  2204  Locust,  Owensboro. 

Eugenia  Lair,  409  Bridge  St.,  Cynthiana. 

Albert  Larmouth,  Madisonville. 

Bertha  F.  Long,  2827  Slevin  St.,  Louisville. 

Charles  Meade,  510  Third  St.,  Henderson. 

Elby  Masoncup,  250  S.  Main  St.,  Madisonville. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Meyer,  1717  Bardstown  Rd.,  Louisville. 

Robert  Perkins,  R.  R.  1,  Box  116,  Valley  Station. 

Malvin  B.  Plunkett,  R.  R.  2,  Sanctuary  Hill  Farm,  Shepherdsville. 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Powell,  Jr.,  1908  Fleming  Ave.,  Owensboro. 

Dan.  M.  Russell,  707  Josephine  Ave.,  Bowling  Green. 

Judge  J.  D.  Shain,  Madisonville. 

Mrs.  A.  Shelton,  Curator,  Aud.  Museum,  Henderson. 

Thomas  P.  Smith,  W-5,  Green  Tree  Manor,  Louisville. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Spitzer,  720  S.  43rd  St.,  Louisville. 

Mrs.  Nat.  Stanley,  Sr.,  R.  R.  1,  Reed. 

Mrs.  Richard  Stites,  512  Center  St.,  Henderson. 

Mabel  Thacher,  221  East  Patrick,  Frederick,  Maryland. 

Wm.  R.  Turner,  Cold  Spring  Rd.,  Anchorage. 

Paul  S.  Ward,  300  E.  Pleasant  St.,  Cynthiana. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Wetherell,  R.  R.  6,  Box  503,  Louisville. 

Eugene  W.  Whitney,  1016  Hathaway,  Louisville. 

Florence  Wiegand,  11490,  Madison  Ave.,  Springdale,  Ohio. 

% $ Hs  $ ^ $ Hs  $ 

BIRD  LIST  AT  MADISONVILLE 
October  12,  13,  and  14,  1951.  Pennyrile  State  Park,  Dawson 
Springs,  Madisonville,  and  vicinity.  Weather  warm  and  sunny. 

Pied-billed  Grebe,  4;  Green  Heron,  1;  Turkey  Vulture,  4;  Black 
Vulture,  3;  Red-tailed  Hawk,  1;  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  2;  Killdeer, 
13;  Solitary  Sandpiper,  1;  Pectoral  Sandpiper,  1;  Mourning  Dove,  12; 
Barred  Owl,  1;  Belted  Kingfisher,  3;  Yellow-shafted  Flicker,  26; 
Pileated  Woodpecker,  2;  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  10;  Red-headed 
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Woodpecker,  2;  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  3;  Hairy  Woodpecker,  2; 
Downy  Woodpecker,  10;  Phoebe,  2;  Blue  Jay,  9;  Crow,  numerous; 
Carolina  Chickadee,  10;  Tufted  Titmouse,  8;  Red-breasted  Nuthatch, 
4;  Brown  Creeper,  1;  Bewick’s  Wren,  1;  Carolina  Wren,  4;  Mocking- 
bird, 1;  Catbird,  1;  Robin,  3;  Bluebird,  9;  Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  5; 
Starling,  few;  Blue-headed  Vireo,  1;  Tennessee  Warbler,  2;  Myrtle 
Warbler,  8;  Black- throated  Green  Warbler,  1;  Bay-breasted  Warbler, 
2;  English  Sparrow,  common  in  town;  Meadowlark,  10;  Bronzed 
Grackle,  10;  Cardinal  8;  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  1;  Indigo  Bunting, 
5;  Goldfinch,  6;  Eastern  Towhee,  4;  Slate-colored  Junco,  5;  Chipping 
Sparrow,  2;  Field  Sparrow,  2;  White- throated  Sparrow,  3;  Song 
Sparrow,  2.  Total,  52  species.  This  list  was  compiled  chiefly  by  the 
following:  Mrs.  Walter  Alves,  Roger  Barbour,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark 
Bailey,  B.  C.  Bacon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Brecher,  Helen  Browning, 
King  Benson,  John  Cheek,  William  Clay,  Amelia  Clutey,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  Cypert,  Dr.  Cynthia  Counts,  Amy  Deane,  A.  F.  Ganier,  James 
Hancock,  T.  M.  Hensley,  Eugenia  Lair,  H.  B.  Lovell,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Meade,  Elby  Masoncup,  Albert  Powell,  W.  P.  Rhoads,  Mabel  Slack, 
Bernice  Shannon,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Virginia  Smith,  Robert  Soaper, 
J.  D.  Shain,  Anne  Stamm,  Mrs.  Nat  Stanley,  Charles  S trull,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Thacher,  Grace  Wyatt,  Paul  Ward,  Gordon  Wilson,  Audrey 
Wright. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


Albert  Powell  reports  that  he  saw  over  300  White  Pelicans  on  an 
island  in  the  Mississippi  River  at  Oceola,  Arkansas,  approximately  50 
miles  north  of  Memphis.  They  allowed  him  to  approach  within  300 
yards,  where  he  was  able  to  watch  them  for  2 hours.  This  was  on 
October  3,  1951.  There  have  been  several  occurrences  of  these  large 
birds  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  in  recent  years.  This 
recalls  the  flock  reported  from  Kentucky  Lake  two  years  ago. 

MR.  J.  L.  COOPRIDER  Speaks  to  Henderson  Club.  An  overflow 
attendance  at  the  Sunday  afternoon  meeting  at  Audubon  Memorial 
Museum  greeted  a showing  of  colored  slides  by  Mr.  Cooprider  of  the 
Central  High  School  Biology  Department  of  Evansville.  Over  100 
members  enjoyed  the  lecture,  entitled  “Autumn  Colors.”  The  speaker 
has  had  colored  slides  accepted  in  7 international  salons  on  nature 
photography. 

NORRIS,  ROBERT  A.  Distribution  and  Populations  of  Summer 
Birds  in  Southwestern  Georgia.  Occ.  Pub.  No.  3,  Ga.  Ornith.  Soc.  67 
pages,  15  figures,  1951.  Order  from  Ralph  L.  Ramsey,  1578  N. 
Decatur  Road  NE,  Atlanta  6.  This  is  an  excellent  study  of  the  birds 
of  a limited  region  in  the  upper  coastal  plain.  The  introduction  gives 
a description  of  13  habitats  with  the  typical  plants  of  each.  Part  I 
consists  of  an  annotated  list  of  the  96  species  breeding  or  feeding 
regularly  in  the  area  in  summer.  Part  II  attempts  to  synthesize  the 
facts  and  conclusions  brought  out  in  the  study  under  such  headings 
as:  northern  and  southern  affinities,  yearly  fluctuations  in  numbers, 
breeding  boundaries,  changing  distributions,  and  subspecific  trends. 
Part  III  is  a summary  with  5 tables  of  a special  study  on  the  bird 
populations  in  3 typical  habitats:  old  field  with  fence  row,  mature 
longleaf  pineland,  and  a beech-magnolia  sandy  hammock.  A sum- 
mary and  extensive  bibliography  concludes  the  paper.  Similar  studies 
of  restricted  regions  and  physiographic  areas  are  badly  needed  in 
Kentucky.— H.  B.  LOVELL. 
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NOTES  ON  PHEASANT  DISPERSAL  IN  KENTUCKY 

Lee  K.  Nelson,  Hodgenville,  Kentucky 

One  of  the  phases  of  the  Pheasant  Investigations  Pro- 
ject of  the  Kentucky  Division  of  Game  and  Fish  is  to  obtain 
data  on  the  dispersal  of  released  pen-reared  pheasants.  Al- 
though data  regarding  movement  of  pheasants  away  from 
the  study  areas  are  meager  at  the  present  time,  several  re- 
ports received  from  outlying  areas  bear  recounting. 

The  study  is  confined  to  two  areas  in  Central  Kentucky, 
one  at  Boston  in  Nelson  County  and  the  other  near  Saloma 
in  Taylor  County.  A total  of  959  pheasants  were  released 
on  the  areas  in  1950  and  2,000  in  1951.  All  birds  were 
banded  with  numbered  leg  bands  and  marked  with  rubber 
neck  tags  attached  to  a pinch  of  skin  at  the  back  of  the  neck 
with  a safety  pin. 

A report  was  received  of  a cock  flying  into  a farmhouse 
six  miles  northeast  of  Lebanon,  Kentucky,  on  August  11, 
1951.  Both  the  band  and  the  tag  were  recovered.  This 
cock  was  released  on  the  Boston  Area  on  October  18,  1950. 
The  bird  had  moved  a distance  of  approximately  31  miles  in 
ten  months. 

An  observation  of  a hen  pheasant  in  a garden  located 
near  the  business  section  of  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  was 
made  by  the  local  conservation  officer  on  October  19,  1951. 
This  bird  had  traveled  a distance  of  about  12  miles.  An 
injured  hen,  possibly  the  same  bird,  was  picked  up  in  the 
vicinity  of  Elizabethtown  on  October  28  and  taken  to  a 
veterinarian  at  Fort  Knox,  where  it  died  the  next  day.  The 
band  and  tag  were  sent  in  by  the  veterinarian.  This  bird 
was  released  on  the  J.  R.  Botto  farm  on  the  Boston  Area  on 
September  8,  1951. 

A hen  pheasant  flew  into  a closed  window  of  the 
Dupont-Manual  High  School  in  Louisville  on  November  8, 
1951.  The  bird  was  picked  up  immediately  and  found  to  be 
dead.  The  band  number  was  reported  by  one  of  the  teachers 
at  the  school.  The  bird  was  released  on  the  Boston  Area  on 
August  3,  1951,  at  the  J.  E.  Edwards  farm.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  this  bird  had  traveled  a distance  of  42  miles. 
This  is  the  longest  known  distance  a pheasant  has  ranged 
since  the  project  was  initiated. 

A band  was  received  from  the  conservation  officer  of 
Washington  County  from  a hen  pheasant  shot  by  a hunter 
one  mile  east  of  Springfield,  Kentucky,  during  the  last  week 
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of  November.  A check  of  the  records  revealed  that  this  bird 
was  released  on  the  E.  F.  Noe  farm  on  the  Saloma  Area  on 
July  26,  1951.  The  distance  ranged  was  28  miles. 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  by  pheasant  re- 
searchers regarding  long-range  dispersal  of  the  birds. 
Leopold,  Lee,  and  Anderson  (1938)  found  that  native  pheas- 
ants in  Wisconsin  dispersed  from  areas  lacking  suitable  food 
or  cover,  or  both.  Some  dispersed  while  others  remained 
where  food  was  good,  but  cover  only  fair.  All  birds  dis- 
persed where  both  food  and  cover  were  poor.  None  of  the 
birds  released  in  an  area  of  good  food  and  cover  were  ob- 
served to  disperse  farther  than  a nearby  feeder.  Pearce 
(McAtee,  1945)  states  that  there  is  some  evidence  that  the 
phenomenal  flights  of  25  to  50  miles  within  a few  days  after 
release  are  the  results  of  head  injuries  inflicted  in  handling 
the  birds. 
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THE  NESTING  OF  THE  CEDAR  WAXWING  IN 
DAVIESS  COUNTY 

Albert  L.  Powell,  Jr.,  1908  Fleming  Ave.,  Owensboro 

Bird-hikers  like  to  pride  themselves  on  their  knowledge 
and  skill  in  field  work  and  rant  long  and  loud  on  the  dis- 
covery of  a particular  species  that  has  eluded  the  most  ac- 
tive observers  in  the  area.  A lot  of  the  finding  is  due  to  real 
luck,  and  to  paraphase  a well-known  saying  “ Birds  are 
where  you  find  them.”  We  certainly  found  this  true  of 
June  10,  1951,  for  Harvey  Lovell  and  I ran  into  a bit  of 
luck  as  we  found  the  nest  of  a Cedar  Waxwing  (Bomby cilia 
cedrorum)  at  Carpenter’s  Lake,  near  Owensboro. 

We  had  finished  an  intensive  search  of  the  shores  of 
the  lake  and  had  already  got  into  our  car  to  leave,  when  we 
both  looked  up  into  a large  sycamore  tree  hoping  to  locate 
an  Orchard  Oriole  that  was  singing.  Suddenly  we  both 
spotted  a bird  just  as  it  stepped  onto  its  nest  and  began 
incubating.  We  both  thought  it  belonged  to  the  Oriole  until 
we  studied  more  carefully  through  our  glasses  and  dis- 
covered the  tail  protruding  over  the  edge  had  a yellow  band 
across  the  tip,  a sure  diagnosis  for  a Cedar  Waxwing. 
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The  nest  was  about  60  feet  off  the  ground  on  an  extend- 
ed limb  and  was  built  between  a horizontal  fork.  Because 
of  its  inaccessabiiity  we  were  not  able  to  determine  the  con- 
tents of  the  nest.  The  outside  of  the  nest  was  rather  bulky 
and  not  very  neat. 

On  June  23,  the  writer  revisited  the  lake  and  found  the 
female  still  setting.  Apparently  the  eggs  had  not  yet  hatch- 
ed. Another  visit  was  not  made  until  July  8.  No  sign  of 
the  Waxwings  could  be  found.  English  Sparrows  were  in 
possession  of  the  nest. 

News  of  the  nest  got  to  the  ears  of  Jack  Keeley,  Owens- 
boro City  Engineer  and  longtime  bird  student  of  this  area. 
He  informed  me  that  the  Cedar  Waxwing  had  always  been 
present  here  during  the  summer  months.  Although  he  had 
not  found  a nest  personally,  he  knew  of  a nest  on  the  Reid 
Farm.  We  went  to  this  farm  and  were  assured  by  Mr. 
Reid  that  the  Cedar  Waxwing  had  nested  on  his  place  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  had  witnessed  the  parent  bird  feeding 
young  just  a day  or  so  before  I talked  to  him.  Mr.  Keeley 
also  said  that  as  a boy  he  remembered  seeing  waxwings 
every  summer. 

In  view  of  the  above  evidence  plus  the  finding  of  a pair 
of  these  birds  in  July  at  Lincoln  Memorial  Park  in  southern 
Indiana,  we  can  feel  reasonably  sure  that  the  Cedar  Wax- 
wing is  established  as  a breeding  bird  in  Daviess  County. 
It  further  extends  the  known  breeding  range  about  106 
miles  west  of  Louisville,  until  now  the  most  western  known 
breeding  site  in  Kentucky. 

CATASTROPHE  TO  BIRDS  AT  A LOUISVILLE  AIRPORT 

Harvey  B.  Lovell,  Louisville 

To  the  hazards  of  night  migration  must  be  added  the 
ceilometer.  A series  of  accidents  were  reported  on  the  night 
of  Sunday,  October  7, 1951.  The  most  serious  falls  occurred 
at  Knoxville,  Tennessee  (Migrant;  22:  61,  1951),  where 
Howell  and  Tanner  recorded  1044  individuals  belonging  to 
46  species.  At  the  Sewart  Air  Force  Base  near  Smyrna, 
Kenneth  A.  Laband  estimated  that  there  were  about  1000 
dead  birds.  At  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Amelia  R.  Laskey  was 
present  from  10:50  until  after  midnight  and  reported  that 
myriads  of  small  birds  were  fluttering  in  the  light  of  the 
beam.  The  next  day  a total  of  476  birds  of  40  species  were 
picked  up.  Of  these  over  30  wTere  still  alive  and  were  re- 
leased after  banding. 

In  Louisville  the  ceiling  was  between  two  and  three 
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thousand  feet,  and  the  ceilometer  was  therefore  on  all  night. 
In  the  control  tower  at  Standiford  Airport,  the  operator 
noted  that  there  were  a lot  of  flying  creatures  in  the  beam 
of  the  ceilometer.  A careful  look  through  field  glasses 
showed  that  in  addition  to  the  bugs  which  are  often  at- 
tracted to  the  powerful  mercury-arc  light,  there  were  many 
birds  flying  in  and  out  of  the  beam.  Mr.  Regan  turned  on 
the  biscuit  light  (a  small  portable  light  used  to  signal 
planes)  and  was  able  to  follow  the  flight  of  some  of  the 
birds.  He  estimated  that  there  must  have  been  900  birds 
circling  at  one  time.  He  insisted  that  some  of  the  birds 
were  quite  large,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  in  comparison 
with  the  usual  insect  fauna.  He  finally  agreed  that  by  large 
he  meant  on  the  order  of  a Starling  or  Robin. 

The  next  morning  it  was  discovered  that  the  ground 
around  the  ceilometer  was  covered  with  dead  birds.  At 
least  seventy-five  were  picked  up  by  the  weather  bureau 
and  brought  in.  By  an  unhappy  chance  no  ornithologist 
heard  of  the  catastrophe,  and  the  birds  were  thrown  into 
the  garbage  without  being  examined  by  anyone  capable  of 
identifying  even  one  species.  On  Wednesday  A.  F.  Ganier 
wrote  the  author  that  he  had  read  an  associated  press  dis- 
patch about  the  birds  killed  at  Louisville.  I immediately 
called  the  weather  bureau,  and  they  promised  to  check  the 
ground  around  the  light  to  see  if  all  the  birds  had  been 
picked  up. 

On  Thursday  noon  I went  to  Standiford  Field  and  found 
they  had  recovered  the  bodies  of  six  more  birds.  With  the 
aid  of  a weather-bureau  observer  I made  a careful  search  of 
the  ground  around  the  tower.  We  found  fifteen  more,  two 
of  which  were  so  badly  mashed  by  a tractor  they  were  not 
taken.  One  bird,  a Virginia  Rail,  was  recovered  from  the 
roof  of  the  Administration  Building  just  below  the  control 
tower  and  may  have  flown  into  the  tower. 

The  nineteen  birds  were  carefully  identified  with  the 
aid  of  James  B.  Young  and  his  fine  collection  of  skins  of 
warblers  in  fall  plumage.  A total  of  13  species  were  pres- 
ent. These  were : Blackburnian  Warbler,  1 ; Chestnut-sided 
Warbler,  1 ; Tennessee  Warbler,  2 ; Bay-breasted  Warbler,  3 ; 
Ovenbird,  4;  Yellowthroat,  1 M;  Magnolia  Warbler,  1 M; 
Woodthrush,  1 ; Gray-cheeked  Thrush,  1 ; Scarlet  Tanager, 
1 ; Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  1 M ; Indigo  Bunting,  1 M ; and 
Virginia  Rail,  1. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  HENDERSON  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 

VIRGINIA  SMITH,  Henderson 

The  Henderson  Audubon  Society,  organized  in  1898  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Montgomery  Merritt,  was  the  first  in  Kentucky  and  one  of 
five  in  the  United  States  at  that  time.  The  following  is  a known 
list  of  the  Charter  members:  Mrs.  Montgomery  Merritt,  President; 
Mrs.  Gaston  M.  Alves,  Vice-President;  Mr.  Ingram  Crockett,  Secre- 
tary; Mr.  Gaston  Alves,  Treasurer;  Mr.  Montgomery  Merritt,  Mrs. 
Ingram  Crockett,  Miss  Susan  Towles,  Mrs.  William  Hoyt  (nee  Miss 
Juliet  Alves),  Mrs.  Sterling  Price  (nee  Miss  Mamie  Starling), 
Reverend  Frank  Thomas  (Methodist  Church),  Mrs.  Nat  Stanley,  Sr. 
(nee  Miss  Margie  Alves),  Mrs.  Ella  McCormick  (nee  Miss  Ella 
Norris),  Mr.  C.  A.  Katterjohn,  and  Mrs.  Richard  Cunningham. 

The  society  did  useful  work,  their  programs  including  lantern 
slide  pictures  and  bird  talks.  Some  of  the  lectures  were  also  given 
in  the  public  schools.  Boys  were  taken  on  forest  tramps,  and  a 
small  library  on  bird  lore  was  collected. 

An  account  of  the  founding  of  the  Henderson  Audubon  Society 
was  published  in  Bird-Lore  in  June,  1900,  by  secretary  Crockett.  Its 
aims  were  the  education  of  youth  and  the  general  public  to  the 
appreciation  of  birds  and  the  protection  and  preservation  of  bird 
life.  ‘‘We  have  made  a happy  choice  in  our  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Merritt  and  Mrs.  Alves,”  says  Secretary  Crockett,  “who 
are  estimable  ladies,  discreet  and  tactful  and  withal  touched  with  the 
value  of  our  work.” 

In  Mrs.  Julia  Clore’s  scrapbook  is  a letter  from  the  late  Mrs. 
Juliet  O.  Alves,  New  York,  who  wrote,  “I  recall  the  first  meeting, 
the  small  group  of  earnest  nature  loving  members,  the  polite  vows 
of  the  ladies  to  never  again  wear  stuffed  birds  on  their  hats.” 

After  a period  of  lessened  activity,  Miss  Susan  Towes  was  elected 
president  in  1910  with  the  understanding  that  although  she,  as  a 
librarian,  would  be  unable  to  carry  on  the  nature  work,  she  would 
help  form  an  Audubon  collection.  She  already  had  in  mind  the  idea 
of  an  Audubon  Museum.  In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  an  historic 
collection  for  this  museum  she  wrote  papers  a.nd  gave  talks  on 
Audubon  in  Henderson,  Evansville,  Indianapolis,  Frankfort,  Lexing- 
ton, and  Paducah. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  the  historic  Audubon  Mill,  whose  walls 
were  covered  with  bird  sketches  by  the  naturalist,  would  become  the 
museum;  but  the  mill  burned  in  1913,  a beautiful  spectacle  against 
sky  and  river.  It  was  known  that  the  99-year  lease  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  David  Clark  family  would  expire;  so  Miss  Towles  resigned  in 
1915  because  she  felt  a business  man  would  be  better  able  to  cope 
with  a legal  situation,  and  Mr.  Leigh  Harris  was  chosen  president; 
Miss  Towles,  vice-president;  Mr.  Strother  Banks,  secretary;  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Thixton,  treasurer. 

The  society  was  then  incorporated  and  given  the  name  “Hender- 
son Memorial  Audubon  Society,  Inc.,”  this  being  arranged  by  Mr. 
Malcolm  Yeaman.  When  in  3.916  the  lease  on  the  Audubon  Mill 
ground  expired,  Mr.  Harris  asked  the  society  to  appear  before  Mr. 
Hawkins  Hart  for  the  city  and  ask  that  this  ground  be  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Audubon.  Miss  Towles  asked  that  the  name  be 
Audubon  Mill  Park  to  show  the  naturalist  had  lived  in  Henderson. 

All  this  time  the  Audubon  collection  had  been  growing,  and  the 
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society  decided  in  1930,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Oscar  Letcher, 
who  was  intensely  interested,  to  ask  the  Federal  Government  for 
$100,000  to  build  an  Audubon  Museum. 

A state  park  honoring  Audubon  had  long  been  considered  by 
the  citizens  of  Henderson.  Mayor  Lee  Hurley,  Mr.  Leigh  Harris,  Mr. 
Ben  Niles,  and  Mr.  N.  Powell  Taylor  assumed  responsibility  for  se- 
curing the  land.  Mrs.  Ben  Niles  and  Mr.  Leo  King  chose  the  Wolf 
Hills  north  of  Henderson  as  the  most  desirable  site.  Here  the  museum 
is  located.  The  park  was;  made  possible  by  land  being  donated  by 
the  following:  Mr.  John  G.  Duncan,  Mr.  David  Clark,  Mr.  Henry 
P.  Barret,  Mrs.  Samuel  Gant,  Mr.  Alex  Mayor,  Mrs.  Kate  Major 
Campbell,  Mr.  Phelps  Lambert;  and  35  acres  were  purchased  through 
subscriptions  of  local  citizens,  secured  by  the  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women’s  Club;  and  1000  given  by  ten  citizens  of  Evansville. 

The  society,  aided  by  the  Henderson  County  Historical  Society, 
organized  in  1922,  carried  on  the  work  of  gathering  Audubon,  Hender- 
son, and  Kentucky  records.  They  sponsored  the  sale  of  Audubon 
prints  with  the  profits  of  such  sales  used  to  buy  the  present  collec- 
tion of  101  original  prints  now  housed  in  the  Audubon  Museum. 
Other  Audubon  articles  as  well  as  many  priceless  items  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Historical  Society  and  the  Society  of  Transylvanians. 

Meetings  of  the  Audubon  Society  were  discontinued  after  1942, 
although  the  members  continued  their  interest  in  the  Museum  and  its 
collections. 


MID-WINTER  BIRD  COUNT,  1951 

Edited  by  GORDON  WILSON,  Bowling  Green 

After  the  severe  winter  of  1950-51  it  is  not  surprising  that  many 
species  of  birds  are  fewer  in  number  than  in  most  of  the  winters  that 
we  have  conducted  this  count.  Carolina  Wrens,  Myrtle  Warblers,  and 
Golden-crowned  Kinglets  are  among  the  species  that  show  most  de- 
cline. However,  many  common  species  have  fallen  to  the  lowest 
numbers  in  ten  years  or  more.  On  the  other  hand,  the  open  weather 
at  Christmas  brought  more  than  the  ordinary  number  of  water 
species,  especially  at  Marion,  Henderson,  and  Louisville.  There  are 
more  rarities  on  the  count  than  ever  before:  Holboell’s  Grebe,  Horned 
Grebe,  Black-crowned  Night  Heron,  Snow  Goose,  Blue  Goose,  Duck 
Hawk,  Bald  Eagle,  Pigeon  Hawk,  Catbird,  Brown  Thrasher,  Evening 
Grosbeak,  Pine  Siskin,  Chipping  Sparrow,  and  Lapland  Longspur. 
The  editors  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  who  have  helped  make 
this  Christmas  Count. 

MARION — (Farm  areas,  river  bottoms,  Ohio  River  banks,  open 
woods,  urban  areas).  Dec.  25;  dawn  to  dusk;  temp.  25-40;  cloudy; 
wind  NE,  light.  Total  species,  52;  individuals,  6423. — DR.  T. 
ATCHISON  FRAZER  and  C.  L.  FRAZER. 

MURRAY — (7  *4 -mile  radius  extending  from  Murray  State  Col- 
lege Farm  eastward  to  Kentucky  Lake  at  the  mouth  of  Blood  River, 
southward  to  the  Tennessee  state  line,  northward  to  Jonathan  Creek; 
woodlands  20%,  hedgerow  35%,  open  fields  30%,  lake  shore  10%, 
urban  5%).  Dec.  27,  6:30  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.  Clear;  temp.  20  to  36; 
wind  N,  5 m.p.h.;  ground  frozen.  Eight  observers  in  four  parties. 
Total  party  miles,  59  (11  on  foot,  48  by  car);  total  party  hours,  30 
(23  on  foot,  7 by  car).  Total  species,  51;  individuals,  1328.  Kemper 
recorded  a Northern  Shrike  in  the  area  on  December  26. — MR.  AND 
MRS.  EUGENE  CYPERT,  DR.  LOREN  PUTNAM,  DR.  A.  M.  WOLF- 
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SON,  WESLEY  KEMPER,  MISS  MILDRED  SWANN,  MISS  NANCY 
WOLFSON,  and  MISS  GRACE  WYATT.  (Dr.  Putnam  was  visiting 
from  Ohio  State  University,  Miss  Swann  from  Texas  State  College 
for  Women). 

PENNYRILE  STATE  PARK — (Deciduous  and  pine  woods  and 
fields  within  the  park  area,  Pennyrile  Lake,  and  adjoining  farmlands; 
wooded  area  50%,  open  fields  in  park  25%,  farm  lands  15%,  lake 
shore  10%).  Dec.  24,  6:45  A.  M.  to  4:45  P.  M.  Cloudy;  wind  NW, 
8-12  m.p.h.;  temp.  27  to  42;  lake  mostly  open.  Total  hours,  10;  total 
miles,  12  (6  on  foot,  6 by  car).  Total,  species,  34;  individuals  377. 
More  Red-breasted  Nuthatches  were  seen  than  I had  ever  recorded 
before  at  the  park.  A partially  albino  female  Cardinal  seen  that  day 
was  white  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and  on  or  about  the  rump. 
—JAMES  W.  HANCOCK. 

MADISONVILLE — (W.  W.  Hancock  Farm,  Brown  and  Frostburg 
Roads,  five  lakes  at  Madisonville  and  two  at  Earlington;  open  fields 
20%,  deciduous  woodland  and  thickets  25%,  lake  shores  40%,  flooded 
bottomlands  15%).  Dec.  27,  7:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.  Mostly  clear; 
wind  NE,  1-7  m.p.h.;  temp.  17  to  28;  lakes  mostly  open.  Total  hours, 
10;  total  miles,  39  (6  on  foot,  33  by  car).  Total,  species,  47;  indi- 
viduals, 625.  No  large  flocks  were  recorded  other  than  a flock  of  73 
Meadowlarks;  Starlings  are  relatively  scarce  this  winter.  The  Blue 
Goose,  an  adult,  came  to  Brown  Meadow  Lake  in  early  November 
and  has  been  there  ever  since,  keeping  company  with  the  custodian’s 
two  domesticated  ducks.  The  Brown  Thrasher  was  on  the  Spring 
Lake  Wild  Life  Sanctuary  with  a flock  of  Towhees. — JAMES  W. 
HANCOCK. 

HENDERSON  COUNTY— Christmas  Week,  Dec.  22  to  Dec.  30, 
each  group  working  only  one  day  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Soaper  reported  that  2 of  the  Canada  Geese  were  smaller,  apparently 
Hutchins’  Canada  Goose;  the  Snow  Goose  was  shot  in  the  Diamond 
Island  Bend  area  and  a picture  taken;  the  Bewick’s  Wren  is  winter- 
ing at  the  home  of  V.  Smith;  the  Catbird  was  seen  by  Mrs.  Shelton 
and  others  at  a feeder  at  Audubon  State  Park;  the  Brown  Thrasher 
was  observed  by  V.  Smith  and  K.  Benson  in  a little  patch  of  woods 
in  the  same  place  as  a year  ago;  the  Snowy  Owl  was  seen  by  Jimmy 
Fields  and  Bobby  Fields  on  Airline  Road  4 miles  from  Henderson. 
The  crows  were  in  a great  roost  near  the  home  of  Mrs.  Walter  Alves. 
Total  86  species,  1 additional  subspecies;  individuals,  46,510. 
—VIRGINIA  SMITH,  Compiler. 

OWENSBORO — Brushy  fields  and  roadside  ditches  25%,  open 
fields — airport  10%,  woodlands  and  farm  woodslot  25%,  farmlands, 
cultivated  fields,  and  orchards  15%,  lake  shore  and  open  water  10%, 
Ohio  River  and  its  bottoms  15%).  Dec.  24,  8:15  A.  M.  to  2:30  P.  M. 
Cloudy  and  overcast;  temp.  33;  high  wind,  especially  on  river.  Total 
miles  (observers  together),  35  (5  on  foot,  30  by  car).  Total  species, 
34;  individuals,  226.— JACK  KEELEY  and  A.  L.  POWELL. 

BOWLING  GREEN — (Schneider,  McElroy,  Chaney,  and  Taylor 
Farms;  Three  Springs;  stream  banks  5%,  open  woods  15%,  around 
flooded  cornfields  50%,  farmlands  30%).  Dec.  22,  6:30  A.  M.  to  5:00 
P.  M.  Clear;  temp.  20  to  34;  wind  W,  8-12  m.p.h.;  ground  bare;  ponds 
frozen  over,  cornfield  lakes  frozen  around  edges;  streams  open.  Three 
observers  in  two  parties.  Total  party-hours,  18  (16  on  foot,  2 by  car) ; 
total  party-miles,  38  (30  by  car,  8 on  foot).  Total  species,  52;  indi- 
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22 
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4 
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7 

2 

1 
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5 

5 

* 

28 

10 
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1 

1 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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* 
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2 

7 
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1 
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1 

1 
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3 

3 

1 

2 

21 

9 

7 

31 
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27 

2 

7 

15 

10 

Coot  

5 

1 
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2 

2 

35 

6 

23 

Wilson’s  Snipe 

5 

Herring  Gull  

56 

40 

10 

4 

49 
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2 
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35 
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64 
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3 
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14 
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2 
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2 
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5 

1 
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7 
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7 
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5 
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23 
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19 
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36 
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15 
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10 

2 

9 
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6 
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2 

7 

* 

3 

2 

20 
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5 

18 

2 

* 

* 

2 

4 

Brown  Creeper  

1 

1 

* 

2 

2 

1 

1 

13 

9 

Winter  Wren  

2 

1 

2 

* 

3 

1 

1 
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2 

1 

2 

3 
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5 

8 
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5 
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25 
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2 
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1 

19 

1 
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1 
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1 

* 
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2 

85 

O 
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1 
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9 

3 

9 
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2 

6 

5 

11 

6 
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7 
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1 

4 
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1 
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21 
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* 

9 
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2 

* 

11 
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1 
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3 

1 

1 

2 

10 
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5 
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1 
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6 
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11 
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2 

4 

2 

2 

42 
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6 

9 

2 

1 
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42 
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20 
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30 
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10 
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7 

9 

2 

3 
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1 
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viduals,  5689.  Apparently  because  of  the  severe  winter  of  1950-51, 
many  species  were  below  their  usual  numbers.  The  Holboell’s  Grebe 
was  our  first  Christmas  record  for  the  species.  The  Crows  were 
passing  to  and  from  their  roost  but  were  far  below  their  numbers  for 
some  winters.— FRANK  EWING,  CHARLES  L.  TAYLOR,  GORDON 
WILSON. 

MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK— (Central  area,  Beaver 
Pond,  Katy  Pace  Valley,  Cedar  Sink,  Mammoth  Cave  Ridge,  Silent 
Grove;  stream  banks  10%,  deep  woods  20%,  old  fields  40%,  second- 
growth  young  timberlands  20%,  roadsides  10%).  Dec.  28,  7:00  A.  M. 
to  4:30  P.  M.  Cloudy;  temp.  25  to  45;  wind  W,  8-14  m.p.h.;  ground 
bare  and  frozen;  ponds  frozen  over;  river  open.  Five  observers  in 
three  parties  in  the  morning,  two  in  the  afternoon.  Total  party 
hours,  22  (20  on  foot,  2 by  car);  total  party  miles,  35  (15  on  foot,  20 
by  car).  Birds  were  very  scarce  and  hard  to  find;  some  species 
commonly  found  were  not  seen  at  all;  others  were  in  the  smallest 
numbers  of  the  seven  censuses  taken  in  the  park. — FRANK  EWING, 
MYRON  HAYS,  L,  Y.  LANCASTER,  J.  R.  WHITMER,  and  GORDON 
WILSON. 

OTTER  CREEK  PARK — (Same  territory  as  covered  in  previous 
years;  old  fields  30%,  deciduous  woods  50%,  farmland  10%,  bank  of 
Ohio  River  10%).  Dec.  30;  all  day.  Temp.  59  to  62;  wind,  5-8  m.p.h. 
Total  party-hours,  13  (11  on  foot,  2 by  car);  total  party-miles,  19  (9 
on  foot,  10  by  car).  Total  species,  39;  individuals,  337.  (See  “News 
Items”  for  further  facts. — Ed.) — GERALD  COLE,  JOHN  HARVEY 
LOVELL,  II,  HARVEY  B.  LOVELL,  MR.  AND  MRS.  FRED  W. 
STAMM. 

LOUISVILLE — (Ohio  River  from  Louisville  to  Twelve-mile  Island, 
and  inland  about  twelve  miles  to  Anchorage,  Prospect,  and  Valley; 
Ohio  River  and  banks  30%,  fields  and  farmlands  25%,  brushy  fields 
and  new  growth  20%,  deciduous  woodlands  25%).  Dec.  23,  5:30  A.  M. 
to  5:00  P.  M.  Clear  and  mild;  temp.  28  to  42;  wind  southwest,  8-12 
m.p.h.;  many  small  ponds  still  frozen.  Thirty-two  observers  in  12 
parties.  Total  party  hours,  75  (43  on  foot,  26  by  car,  6 by  boat); 
total  party-miles,  119  (30  on;  foot,  85  by  car,  4 by  boat).  Total 
species,  83;  individuals,  8479  plus.  Tom  Fuller  and  Walter  Shackleton 
found  the  Pigeon  Hawk;  Mrs.  Stamm  found  the  Pipits;  the  Evening 
Grosbeak  was  sighted  by  Jerry  Smith  and  Robert  Steilberg;  one  of 
the  Lapland  Longspurs  was  collected. — LEONARD  BRECHER, 
ROBERTA  BURKHARDT,  FLOYD  CARPENTER,  DR.  AND  MRS. 
WILLIAM  CLAY,  JACOB  P.  DOUGHTY,  TOM  FULLER,  MR.  AND 
MRS.  F.  X.  KRULL,  DR.  AND  MRS.  HARVEY  B.  LOVELL,  JOHN 
LOVELL,  BURT  L.  MONROE,  JR.,  BURT  L.  MONROE,  SR.,  LOUIS 
PIEPER,  MARIE  PIEPER,  EVELYN  SCHNEIDER,  MR.  AND  MRS. 
WALTER  SHACKLETON,  MR.  AND  MRS.  F.  P.  SHANNON, 
MABEL  SLACK,  JERRY  SMITH,  MR.  AND  MRS.  F.  W.  STAMM, 
ROBERT  STEILBERG,  CHARLES  STRULL,  MRS.  FAN  TABLER, 
MR.  AND  MRS.  S.  CHARLES  THACHER,  VIRGINIA  WINSTAND- 
LEY,  AUDREY  WRIGHT. 

RUSSELL  SPRINGS — (Meadows,  open  woods,  around  houses 
and  barns,  open  fields).  Dec.  25,  6:30  A.  M.  to  4:25  P.  M.  Total 
species,  29;  individuals,  452. — TOMMIE  HOUK. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


A FIVE-WEEKS  STUDY  OF  A HUMMINGBIRD’S  NEST 

On  June  22  I was  attracted  by  a commotion  in  the  young  water 
maple  tree  just  outside  the  window  of  the  upstairs  bedroom.  This 
commotion  proved  to  be  the  efforts  of  a female  Hummingbird  to 
drive  a sparrow  from  the  tree.  After  the  sparrow  took  flight,  the 
Hummingbird,  disappeared  into  a leafy  branch  of  the  tree.  I soon 
discovered  the  tiny  nest,  which  was  not  more  than  ten  feet  away 
from  my  bedroom  window,  fastened  around  an  upward-slanting  twig 
on  a slender  down-swinging  branch  well  canopied  by  sheltering  leaves. 
The  nest  was  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a half  egg  shell,  and  the 
cotton  from  the  cottonwood  trees  foamed  over  the  edge.  During  the 
following  weeks  the  female  frequently  added  more  of  the  fluffy 
cotton  and  so  kept  the  nest  soft  and  downy.  The  outside  of  the  nest 
was  a paper-thin  layer  of  lichens  and  bits  of  bark.  The  tiny  bird 
left  the  nest  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  next  two  weeks,  but 
she  was  never  gone  long.  I often  sat  by  the  window  for  an  hour 
or  so  and  enjoyed  the  close  view.  She  cocked  her  head  all  around, 
and  her  beady  eyes  kept  a close  watch  on  her  domain.  Any  bird, 
large  or  small,  that  dared  light  in  the  tree  v/as  soon  driven  off. 

After  two  weeks,  on  the  7th  of  July,  I felt  sure  the  eggs  had 
hatched,  as  the  mother  would  perch  on  the  edge  of  the  nest  and  care- 
fully poke  her  needle-like  bill  down  into  it.  The  nest  was  just  barely 
high  enough  to  prevent  seeing  down  inside.  In  a few  days  I glimpsed 
a tiny  head  bobbing  just  above  the  edge  of  the  nest,  and  in  a week’s 
time  two  nestling  birds  were  much  in  evidence.  At  this  time  the 
female  began  to  show  her  disapproval  of  my  nearness.  If  I were 
sitting  at  the  window  when  she  fed  her  nestlings,  she  would  hover 
before  the  screen,  making  a faint  snipping  sound.  One  day  I heard 
a zooming  noise  and  looked  out  to  find  that  a sparrow  had  perched 
quite  near  the  nest  and  stubbornly  refused  to  move.  The  Humming- 
bird kept  swinging  swiftly  back  and  forth  with  the  regularity  of  a 
pendulum  until  the  sparrow  departed.  She  was  so  spent  from  this 
exhausting  fight  that  she  rested  for  some  time  on  a nearby  twig. 

From  the  very  first,  the  bills  of  the  young  birds  were  distinctly 
elongated.  During  the  three  weeks  that  they  remained  in  the  nest, 
it  was  amazing  to  see  how  fast  those  bills  grew  and  how  quickly  the 
tiny  birds  feathered  out.  For  several  days  before  their  first  flight 
they  appeared  to  be  almost  as  large  as  the  mother.  They  were  so 
crowded  in  the  tiny  nest  that  they  were  constantly  pushing  each 
other  under  and  climbing  on  top  of  each  other.  They  would  rise  up, 
spread  their  wings,  and  spin  them  like  propellers.  They  also  spent 
much  time  in  preening  their  feathers.  About  mid-morning  of  July 
27th  the  first  bird  left  the  nest,  but  he  stayed  in  the  tree  all  day, 
making  short  flights  from  one  branch  to  another.  The  mother  bird 
always  located  him  and  kept  him  well  fed,  along  with  the  onei  still 
in  the  nest.  During  the  afternoon  a heavy  rain,  lasting  for  several 
hours,  set  in.  The  young  bird  that  was  out  of  the  nest  sat  with  its 
bill  pointing  straight  up  all  during  the  rain.  The  next  day  the  other 
bird  left  the  nest,  and  the  whole  family  left  the  tree.  I did  not  see 
them  to  know  them  after  that. 

The  male  Hummingbird  never  appeared  in,  or  near,  the  tree 
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during  the  five  weeks  of  my  observations.  He  was  seen  among  the 
flowers  in  the  gardens,  but  gave  no  help  at  all  in  the  care  of  the 
family. — VIRGINIA  COOPER,  211  S.  Main  Street,  Henderson. 

ANTICS  OF  A RUDDY  DUCK 

On  the  fishing  lake  in  Audubon  State  Park,  Jerry  McKinney, 
boatkeeper,  and  I had  the  rare  privilege  of  observing  a lone  Ruddy 
Duck  putting  on  an  unusual  display.  He  swam  along  with  his  fan- 
like tail  held  so  high  that  it  seemed  almost  to  touch  his  head,  which 
was  held  back  at  a sharp  angle.  He  permitted  us  to  get  very  close 
to  him  in  our  boat;  then  he  would  dive  suddenly  and  come  up  some 
distance  away.  If  we  came  too  near,  he  would  give  us  an  exhibition 
of  that  crazy  flight  of  his.  He  would  rise  slightly  from  the  water, 
then  partly  fly,  partly  skate  and  partly  swim  for  some  distance.  I 
suppose  this  peculiar  method  of  his  is  the  reason  that  hunters  call 
him  a fool  duck.  Anyway,  it  was  very  interesting  for  us  to  observe 
the  antics  of  this  Ruddy  Duck. — KING  BENSON. 

CHIMNEY  SWIFTS  IN  A HOLLOW  TREE 

In  earlier  times,  before  the  advent  of  numerous  chimneys,  the 
Chimney  Swift  roosted  and  nested  in  hollow  trees.  Within  recent 
times,  however,  the  bird  has  forsaken  its  natural  nesting  sites  in 
favor  of  the  more  abundant,  and  perhaps  more  suitable,  sites  afford- 
ed by  chimneys.  Records  of  the  Chimney  Swift  in  trees  are  now  so 
rare  as  to  warrant  the  publication  of  the  following  observation. 

Just  before  dusk  on  June  10  and  again  on  June  11,  we  observed 
a flock  of  approximately  25  chimney  swifts  spiralling  down  into  the 
top  of  a hollow  tree.  We  did  not  determine  whether  the  birds  were 
nesting  in  the  tree,  or  merely  roosting.  The  tree,  a large  partially 
dead  cypress,  was  standing  approximately  30  feet  from  the  shore  and 
about  100  yards  above  a bridge  across  the  outlet  of  Fish  Lake.  Fish 
Lake  is  located  some  2 miles  west  of  Barlow,  Ballard  County,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  Robert  Mengel  told  us  he  observed  the  same  phenomenon  in 
the  same  place  a day  or  so  after  we  did. — ROGER  BARBOUR  AND 
WILLIAM  L.  GAULT,  Zoology  Department,  University  of  Kentucky. 

QUAIL  AND  GUINEA  FOWL 

Last  fall  on  a farm  next  to  us,  a covey  of  quail  Joined  the  com- 
pany of  a flock  of  guinea  fowl.  They  were  very  gentle,  coming  over 
into  our  yard  every  day.  Both  guinea  fowls  and  quail  would  go  back 
home  to  roost,  the  guineas  roosting  in  a locust  tree  near  the  house, 
and  the  quail  roosting  on  the  ground  in  a semi-circle  at  the  base  of 
the  same  tree. 

Some  time  later,  all  but  one  quail  disappeared — then  that  one 
roosted  up  in  the  tree  with  the  guinea  fowl.  Now  that  one  has  dis- 
appeared.—MRS.  NAT  M.  STANLEY,  SR.,  Reed. 

PHOEBE  HOVERING 

At  No.  1 Firetower  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  on 
April  8,  1950,  I saw  something  that  was  new  to  me,  a Phoebe  hover- 
ing. It  flew  up  from  some  small  trees  to  about  100  feet  above  the 
ground  and  held  its  place  for  a minute  or  more,  uttering  meanwhile 
its  spring  call  repeatedly.  Then  it  turned  down  quickly,  very  much 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Sparrow  Hawk  at  the  conclusion  of  its  well- 
known  hovering. — GORDON  WILSON,  Bowling  Green. 
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1951  BIRD  COUNT  FROM  MICHIGAN 

Three  Rivers,  St.  Joseph  County,  Michigan — Jan.  1,  1952.  Cover- 
ed some  of  city  limits,  farm  areas,  edge  of  woods,  some  of  St.  Joseph 
River,  and  Scidmore  Conservation  Park.  Covered  8%  miles,  on  foot, 
Ponds  frozen  over.  Rivers  frozen  over  in  places.  Ground  covered 
with  an  average  of  6 to  8 inches  of  snow.  On  trip  from  7:05  A.  M, 
to  11:05  A.  M.  CST.  Weather,  overcast;  temp.  27  to  35  F;  northwest 
wind.  Common  Canada  Goose,  18;  Common  Mallard,  139;  American 
Golden-eye,  62;  Buffle-head,  1;  American  Merganser,  10;  Ring-necked 
Pheasant,  1;  Ring-billed  Gull,  1;  Domestic  Pigeon,  5;  Eastern  Mourn- 
ing Dove,  9;  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  1;  Eastern  Hairy  Woodpecker, 
4;  Northern  Downy  Woodpecker,  9;  Northern  Blue  Jay,  18;  Eastern 
Crow,  5;  Blackcapped  Chickadee,  8;  Tufted  Titmouse,  4;  White- 
hreasted  Nuthatch,  8;  Brown  Creeper,  1;  European  Starling,  28; 
English  Sparrow,  147;  Eastern  Cardinal,  4;  Eastern  Goldfinch,  10; 
Slate-colored  Junco,  7;  Eastern  Tree  Sparrow,  10;  Mississippi  Song 
Sparrow,  1.  Total  Species,  25;  Individuals,  511. — OSCAR  McKIN- 
BEY  BRYENS,  Three  Rivers,  Michigan. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  HAWK  MOUNTAIN  SANCTUARY 

We  planned  our  trip  through  eastern  Pennsylvania  so  that  we 
would  arrive  at  the  famous  sanctuary  before  dark  of  the  evening  of 
July  27,  1951.  After  climbing  a long,  winding  hill,  the  ‘‘mountain/’ 
we  entered  the  sanctuary.  There  stood  Maurice  Braun  near  head- 
quarters counting  swallows  against  the  sky,  as  they  soared  over  the 
crest  of  Hawk  Mountain.  He  was  stripped  to  the  waist  in  spite  of 
the  black  flies  and  the  cool  evening  breeze.  He  hobbled  on  one  foot 
because  a heavy  pipe  had  broken  his  big  toe  a few  days  before,  but 
a little  thing  like  that  did  not  keep  him  from  his  studies.  An  assist- 
ant, Tommy  Hanson,  higher  up  on  the  mountain  was  counting  the 
fleet  birds  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge. 

Mrs.  Braun,  who  had  been  sitting  on  the  porch,  greeted  us 
cordially  and  made  us  welcome.  Then  she  took  over  her  husband’s 
field  glasses  and  continued  the  count  while  he  directed  us  to  a nearby 
leanto  which  was  to  be  our  home  for  the  night.  He  told  us  the 
swallows,  mostly  Barn  Swallows,  had  been  migrating  along  the 
mountain  range  for  several  days,  and  that  he  had  discovered  this  un- 
usual and  apparently  undescribed  summer  migration  several  years 
before. 

That  night  the  “worst  storm  we  had  ever  seen  on  the  mountain” 
initiated  us  still  further  into  the  beauties  of  the  spot  with  an  awe- 
some display  of  thunder  and  lightning,  coupled  with  a drenching 
downpour.  The  Brauns  and  their  volunteer  assistant  occupied  the 
other  half  of  the  leanto,  for  they  prefer  to  sleep  out  in  the  open  air 
all  summer. 

In  the  morning  a low  cloud  hid  the  top  of  the  mountain  from 
view  and  occasionally  spilled  over  a little.  On  the  porch  of  the  lodge 
two  feeders  with  a red-flower  entrance  attracted  a pair  of  Humming- 
birds, which  were  so  tame  that  they  sipped  their  breakfast  as  we 
sat  close  by  and  snapped  their  pictures.  Two  Golden-winged  War- 
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biers  displayed  in  the  garden  below,  and  a Black-capped  Chickadee 
(banded,  of  course)  fed  from  a small  feeder  by  the  fence. 

Inside  we  admired  the  many  ornithological  souvenirs.  Hammered 
silver  pins  made  to  represent  the  different  hawks  in  flight  were  a 
special  feature.  A fine  collection  of  ornithological  journals,  many  of 
them  with  articles  on  hawk  migration  by  Maurice  Braun,  attracted 
our  attention.  We  took  the  addresses  of  the  editors  of  3 state  bird 
journals,  which  have  since  been  added  to  our  exchange  list.  And 
finally,  we  purchased  the  famous  book,  Hawks  Aloft,  which  tells  the 
story  of  how  Hawk  Mountain  was  changed  from  a slaughter  house 
to  a sanctuary.  The  Brauns  both  graciously  autographed  it  to  “The 
first  visit  of  the  Kentucky  Warbler  to  Hawk  Mountain.” 

At  noon  we  reluctently  left  the  cool,  invigorating  air  and  pleasant 
isolation  of  the  world’s  only  refuge  dedicated  to  the  protection  of  our 
birds  of  prey,  to  return  to  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  busy  high- 
ways north.— ETHEL  AND  HARVEY  LOVELL. 

NATURE  SANCTUARIES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

An  inventory  of  all  important  areas  having  natural  history  value, 
prepared  by  a committee  headed  by  Dr.  S.  Charles  Kendeigh.  A 
total  of  691  sanctuaries  are  listed,  giving  size,  type  of  vegetation, 
and  principal  animals.  The  areas  are  arranged  according  to  the 
principal  vegetation  types.  Outline  maps  show  locations.  Price, 
.50  from  S.  C.  Kendeigh,  Vivarium  Building,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

A GUIDE  TO  BIRD  FINDING  EAST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI, 
by  Olin  S.  Pettingill,  Jr.,  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York.  XXI 
and  659  pages,  1951,  $5.00.  Designed  to  be  the  ornithologists’  Dun- 
can Hines,  this  book  gives  full  and  accurate  directions  on  where  to 
go  to  see  birds,  particularly  rare  species,  in  a great  variety  of  places. 
It  also  describes  the  most  interesting  bird  habitats  and  gives  a signifi- 
cant list  of  birds  for  each  of  them.  There  are  241  chapters  for  the 
26  states  in  the  area  (Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and  Delaware 
and  New  Jersey  are  considered  together). 

The  Kentucky  chapter,  which  occupies  pages  166  to  190,  was 
written  by  Burt  L.  Monroe,  state  ornithologist  and  curator  of  the 
K.  O.  S.  He  gives  credit  to  the  following  for  assistance:  Roger 
Barbour,  George  H.  Breiding,  John  DeLime,  Victor  K.  Dodge,  L.  Y. 
Lancaster,  H.  B.  Lovell,  Robert  Mengel,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  John 
Morse,  Edward  Ray,  Robert  C.  Soaper,  C.  A.  Van  Arsdall,  Earl 
Wallace,  and  Gordon  Wilson. 

The  chapter  begins  with  an  excellent  description  of  the  state  as 
a whole.  A list  of  36  birds  typical  of  deciduous  woods  and  another 
of  31  birds  typical  of  farm  lands  gives  a good  introductory  picture 
of  bird  life.  “In  all,  14,000  miles  of  streams  traverse  Kentucky”. . . 
“Kentucky’s  winter  bird  population  is  large  and  varied.  During  a 
30-year  period,  winter  bird  counts  taken  in  many  parts  of  the  state 
have  recorded  123  species.”  The  most  interesting  places  in  Kentuc- 
ky to  find  birds  include:  Kentucky  Lake,  Kentucky  Woodlands  Wild- 
life Refuge,  the  wet  weather  lakes  near  Bowling  Green,  Mammoth 
Cave  National  Park,  Cumberland  Falls  State  Park,  Audubon  Memorial 
State  Park,  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  Black  Mountain,  Natural  Bridge 
State  Park,  and  Swan  Lake  near  Wickliffe. 

A little-known  heron  rookery  is  described  on  page  174  as  follows: 
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“ One  mile  northwest  of  Kentucky  Dam  State  Park  is  a tupelo,  gum, 
and  cypress  swamp  with  a colony  of  Great  Elue  Herons  and  Ameri- 
can Egrets.  During  the  last  few  years,  this  colony  has  gradually  in- 
creased in  size  and  now  contains  approximately  150'  nests.”  Direc- 
tions are  also  given  for  finding  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  near 
Cumberland  Falls.  It  “should  be  looked  for  in  the  pines  along  state 
Route  90  from  the  Park  to  a point  5 or  6 miles  east.” 

From  the  Everglades  of  Florida  to  the  bird  islands  off  the  coast 
of  Maine;  from  Deer  Island  off  the  coast  of  Mississippi  to  the  Fox 
River  Valley  of  Wisconsin,  an  ornithologist  will  find  this  book  to  be 
of  inestimable  aid  to  his  enjoyment.  A companion  volume  on  the 
states  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  soon  to  appear. — VIRGINIA  WIN- 
STANDLEY. 

BIRD  COUNTS  BY  THE  SCIENCE  CLUBS  OF  THE  JUNIOR 
ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE.  The  following  clubs  submitted  counts 
for  the  K.  O.  S.  Prize:  Atherton  High  School  (Bunsen  Club).  Total 
species,  34;  total  individuals,  758.  Among  the  interesting  birds  were 
Canvasback,  2;  Goldeneye,  39;  Brown  Creeper,  1;  Myrtle  Warbler,  2; 
Meadowlark,  1;  Goldfinch,  4. — NORMA  McCLELLAN. 

BARDSTOWN — (John  Fitch  Science  Club).  Species  total,  25; 
total  individuals,  1743.  Among  the  interesting  species  reported  were 
Bobwhite,  110;  Red-headed  Woodpecker,  3;  Robin,  11;  Cardinal,  74. 

BEREA  (Kingston  High  School).  Total  species,  11;  total  indi- 
viduals, 1728.  Interesting  species  included,  Brown  Creeper,  13;  Kill- 
deer,  2;  Bobwhite,  46,  Ttirkey  Vulture,  5. — ELDON  POWELL. 

VALLEY  STATION  (Valley  High  School  Science  Club).  Total 
species,  31;  total  individuals  946.  Among  the  interesting  species 
were  Marsh  Hawk,  1;  Horned  Lark,  98  Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  4; 
Cowbird,  10;  White-crowned  Sparrow,  12. — ANN  BOOKER, 
BARBARA  PARROTT,  KAY  CAMPBELL,  BOB  KELLOGG. 

Mr.  Howard  Rollin,  Weldona,  Colorado,  sent  as  a Christmas  gift 
to  the  K.  O.  S.  another  of  his  beautiful  bird  paintings,  this  time  a 
Western  bird,  the  Pinon  Jay.  This  handsome  all-blue  relative  of  our 
eastern  jay  is  perched  on  a crooked*  low  pine  and  exquisitely  por- 
trayed against  a background  of  colorful  rolling  hills  and  sky,  typical 
of  the  West.  This  recent  gift  will  be  framed  and  displayed  with  Mr. 
Rollin’ s other  paintings.  The  society  extends  to  Mr.  Rollin  our  sin- 
cere thanks. — E.  J.  S. 

In  the  new  constitution  of  the  K.  O.  S.  a provision  has  been 
made  for  the  election  of  outstanding  individuals  to  honorary  mem- 
bership. At  a meeting  of  the  executive  committee  at  the  home  of 
Leonard  Brecher  on  October  17,  1951,  five  persons  were  elected  to 
honorary  membership:  Lucian  Beckner,  director  of  the  City  Museum, 
Louisville;  Victor  K.  Dodge,  Bell  Court,  Lexington;  Dr.  T.  Atchison 
Frazer,  Marion;  Susan  S.  Towles,  Henderson;  Tom  Wallace,  Editor 
Emeritus,  the  Louisville  Times. 

MEMBERSHIP  DRIVE.  Our  new  president,  Virginia  Smith  is 
organizing  a membership  drive,  with  150  new  members  by  the 
spring  meeting  as  the  goal.  Every  member  is  urged  to  do  his  share 
by  obtaining  at  least  one  new  member.  Why  not  give  a membership 
to  some  interested  person  such  as  a Boy  Scout  leader,  conservation 
officer,  garden-club  officer,  high  school  biology  student,  or  just  any- 
one interested  in  birds  and  nature. 
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1952  DUES  NOW  PAYABLE.  It  is  a great  help  to  your  officers 
if  you  will  remit  your  dues  promptly.  Every  year  there  are  mem- 
bers who  are  otherwise  quite  active  in  bird  study  who  neglect  to* 
pay  their  dues  until  they  are  reminded  several  times.  This  greatly 
adds  to  the  burden  of  the  secretary-treasurer.  In  Louisville,  Beckham 
Bird  Club  Members  should  send  dues  to  Mrs.  Howard  C.  Mitchell, 
4435  S.  Third  St.,  Louisville;  in  Henderson  dues  may  be  sent  to  Miss 
Virginia  Smith,  Route  1;  other  parts  of  the  country  should  mail  dues 
directly  to  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Thacher,  2918  Brownsboro  Road,  Louis- 
ville. Why  not  increase  your  support  of  the  society  by  becoming  a 
CONTRIBUTING  MEMBER  or  a LIFE  MEMBER! 

ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  OF  THE  BECKHAM  BIRD  CLUB 

The  seventeenth  anniversary  was  celebrated  by  a dinner  meeting 
at  the  Jefferson  Room  at  the  University  of  Louisville.  Dr.  J.  Dan 
Webster  of  Hanover  College,  Indiana,  was  the  guest  speaker.  His 
subject,  “Distribution  of  the  Birds  of  southeastern  Alaska,”  was  il- 
lustrated with  colored  slides  and  a large  map.  Dr.  Webster  grew 
up  in  this  region  and  has  published  a series  of  articles  upon  his  ob- 
servations on  the  birds  of  the  area.  The  great  continental  glaciers 
receded  from  southeastern  Alaska  only  about  20,000  years  ago.  This 
gives  a fairly  accurate  indication  of  the  time  necessary  for  the  ap- 
proximately 10  endemic  sub-species  in  the  region  to  have  evolved.  Dr. 
Webster’s  talk  proved  to  be  most  entertaining  and  instructive.  It  is 
the  policy  of  the  club  to  present  serious  bird  programs  at  the  month- 
ly meetings. 

CORRECTION.  Vol.  27,  p.  54  in  the  second  to  the  last  para- 
graph, the  sentence  should  read  as  follows:  One  interesting  observa- 
tion was  that  one  female  and  one  male  were  constant  to  the  territory 
for  three  years. — Anne  L.  Stamm. 

1952  SPRING  MEETING.  DATE:  Friday,  April  18,  at  12:00 
noon.  PLACE:  Henry  Clay  Hotel.  A luncheon  will  be  followed  by 
a business  meeting  with  reports  of  officers  and  committees.  AFTER- 
NOON PROGRAM:  2:00  P.  M.  Fourth  grade  class  demonstration 
supervised  by  Louise  J.  Regan  Valley  High  School  Science  club 
supervised  by  Ethel  Lovell  and  Harriet  Korfhage.  Gordon  Wilson, 
“Some  Riddles  of  Bird  Life  in  Kentucky.”  Rex  A.  Conyers,  Uni- 
versity City,  Missouri,  an  illustrated  program  on  conservation  edu- 
cation. Saturday,  April  19,  7 :30,  Field  Trip  to  Caperton’s  Swamp. 
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Seven  past  presidents:  Leonard  Brecher,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Gordon 
Wilson,  Brasher  Bacon,  Mary  Lou  Cypert,  Harvey  Lovell,  and  Mabel 
Slack. 

Seven  past  presidents  met  at  the  fall  meeting  of  the  K.  O.  S.  at 
Madisonville.  The  two  living  founders  shake  hands  in  front  of  Bacon’s 
Museum  of  Oology.  Absent  were  Dr.  T.  Atchison  Frazer,  Victor 
Dodge,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  and  Virginia  Smith. 


RECENT  ARTICLES  PERTAINING  TO  KENTUCKY 
ORNITHOLOGY 

HARDY,  FEDERICK  C.  1950.  Ruffed  Grouse  Studies  in  Eastern 
Kentucky.  Federal  Division  of  Game  and  Fish,  Frankfort.  Pro- 
ject  18-R.  26  pages,  4 photos,  15  tables,  1 map. 

RUSSELL,  DAN  M.  1951.  Mourning  Dove  Disease  in  Kentucky. 
Kentucky  Division  of  Game  and  Fish,  Project  25-R.  12  pages. 

4 photos,  1 map. 

DELIME,  JOHN  L.  1951.  Live  Trapping  and  Restocking.  Kentucky 
Division  of  Game  and  Fish,  Project  17-D.  35  pages,  12  ill.  The 

chapter  entitled  “Trapping  Wild  Turkeys”  occupies  pp.  16-24. 
MONROE,  BURT  L.  1952.  Evening  Grosbeaks  in  Central  Kentucky. 

Annals  of  Kentucky  Natural  History,  vol.  1,  art.  9,  pp.  57-60. 
LOVELL,  HARVEY  B.  1952.  Black  Vulture  Depredations  at  Kentuc- 
ky Woodlands,  Wils.  Bull.  vol.  64,  no.  1,  pp.  48-49. 

SEASON  LISTS.  A recent  issue  of  the  PASSENGER  PIGEON, 
the  quarterly  journal  of  the  Wisconsin  Society  for  Ornithology,  con- 
tains a list  of  45  members  who  make  a season  list  in  Wisconsin.  The 
greatest  number  of  species,  252,  was  recorded  by  Helmuth  Mueller  of 
Milwaukee,  but  Mrs.  F.  L.  Larking  with  249  and  Miss  Mary  Donald 
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With  248  were  close  competitors.  How  many  species  did  you  list  for 
Kentucky  during  1951  ? How  many  will  you  see  in  1952?  Send  your 
lists  to  one  of  the  editors. 

BACK  FILES  OF  THE  KENTUCKY  WARBLER.  The  University- 
©f  Michigan  has  a complete  file  of  THE  KENTUCKY  WARBLER, 
according  to  Dr.  J.  Van  Tyne.  The  University  obtained  a complete 
set  when  they  purchased  the  wonderful  library  of  the  late  Seth  Guion. 
Older  K.  O.  S.  members  will  recall  that  Mr.  Guion  advertized  several 
times  in  the  Warbler  for  back  issues  to  complete  his  set.  Kentuckians 
Who  plan  to  do  research  or  write  articles  on  Kentucky  birds  would  do 
well  to  emulate  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Guion  and  add  to  their  files. 
Miss  Schneider,  our  custodian,  has  several  nearly  complete  sets  back 
to  about  1935,  which  sell  for  $1,50  per  volume.  The  first  nine  volumes 
are  now  very  rare  and  would  probably  bring  at  least  four  times  their 
original  cost.  We  have  an  order  for  these  right  now  from  an  orni- 
thologist of  note  who  offers  to  pay  any  “reasonable  price;”  for  them. 

KENTUCKY  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE  SPRING  FIELD  MEET. 
On  May  9 and  10  a spring  field  meet  will  be  held  at  Mammoth  Cave 
National  Park.  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  will  speak  cm  the  birds  of  the 
area  on  Friday  afternoon  and  lead  a field  trip  Saturday  morning. 
Other  field  trips  will  be  held  to  study  the  botany,  herpetology,  and 
cave  life  of  the  park.  All  K.  O.  S.  members  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend — L.  Y.  LANCASTER,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ar- 
rangements. 

WILSON  ORNITHOLOGICAL  CLUB  TO  MEET  IN  THE  GREAT 
SMOKIES.  On  April  25  and  26,  Gatlinburg,  Tennessee,  will  be  site 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wilson  Ornithological  Club.  Many  Ken- 
tucky ornithologists  plan  to  attend  the  meeting;  in  fact  a very  large 
number  of  the  more  active  K.  O.  S.  members  also  belong  to  this 
national  society.  Burt  L.  Monroe  is  second  vice-president,  and 
Leonard  Brecher  is  Treasurer.  Dues  are  $3.00  and  bring  THE  WIL- 
SON BULLETIN,  a most  interesting  bird  journal. 

EVENING  GROSBEAK  INVASION.  The  greatest  flight  of  nor- 
thern birds  for  many  years  invaded  the  country  this  winter.  A single 
Evening  Grosbeak  was  observed  on  the  Christmas  Count  at  Louisville 
by  Robert  Steilberg  and  Jerry  Smith.  Burt  Monroe,  Sr.,  Burt  Monroe, 
Jr.,  and  Thomas  Fuller  discovered  a flock  of  these  beautiful  northern 
birds  at  Bernheim  Forest  Park  on  December  30,  1951.  A flock  of  17 
were  feeding  on  the  berries  of  the  red  cedars  around  the  lakes.  Even- 
ing Grosbeaks  were  also  present  in  Tennessee  and  throughout  most 
of  the  states  east  and  north  of  Kentucky,  often  in  large  numbers. 

ECHOES  FROM  OUR  BREEDING  BIRD  LIST.  James  Hancock 
Writes,  “I  think  the  Breeding  Bird  List  would  make  a very  interesting 
annual  feature.  I see  now  I should  have  included  a few  other  records, 
such  as  of  the  Cerulean  Warblers  feeding  a young  bird  out  of  the 
nest  in  the  Elk  Creek  bottoms  on  June  25.  The  young  bird  was 
perched  on  a hickory  sapling  near  the  ground;  so  I was  able  to  cap- 
ture and  examine  it  closely.” 

LAST  CALL  FOR  1952  DUES.  Send  your  regular  dues  to  Mrs. 
S.  Charles  Thacher,  Treasurer,  2918  Brownsboro  Road,  Louisville.  If 
for  some  reason  you  do  not  care  to  continue  your  membership  in 
the  society,  be  sure  to  send  in  your  resignation  promptly.  Why  not 
increase  your  support  of  the  society  by  becoming  a contributing 
member  ($5.00)  or  a life  member  ($50.00).  We  could  give  you  a 
much  bigger  WARBLER  with  many  more  illustrations  if  we  had  25 
contributing  members  each  year.  We  have  been  informed  that  con- 
tributions to  our  society  are  tax  exempt. 
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MIGRATION  DATA  FROM  EASTERN  KENTUCKY 
Roger  W.  Barbour,  Department  of  Zoology, 
University  of  Kentucky 

From  1933  to  1939  Dr.  Wilfred  A.  Welter  and  his  as- 
sociates at  Morehead  State  College  studied  the  vertebrate 
fauna  of  Rowan  and  adjacent  counties  in  eastern  Kentucky. 
In  1939,  before  a paper  on  the  birds  of  the  area  was  com- 
pleted, Dr.  Welter  met  an  untimely  death  in  an  automobile 
accident.  I have  added  my  own  records  to  those  accumu- 
lated by  him  and  have  prepared  two  papers  on  the  birds  of 
the  area.  The  first  (Barbour,  1951)  is  an  annotated  list 
of  the  summer  birds  of  the  area;  the  present  paper  deals 
only  with  the  transients  and  winter  residents.  The  area 
studied  included  the  counties  of  Rowan,  Carter,  Elliott, 
Morgan,  Bath,  and  Fleming.  For  a discussion  of  the  region 
studied,  reference  is  made  to  the  paper  on  the  summer  birds 
referred  to  already. 

During  the  course  of  the  study  many  specimens  were 
taken  to  establish  identity ; these  were  deposited  in  the 
Zoology  Museum  of  Morehead  State  College.  Nomenclature 
follows  that  of  Peterson  (A  FIELD  GUIDE  TO  THE 
BIRDS,  1947),  which  includes  the  changes  in  the  A.  0.  U. 
Checklist. 

Gavia  immer  immer.  Common  Loon.  Specimens  have 
been  obtained  on  December  1 and  February  13  and  23.  It 
is  an  occasional  winter  resident. 

Podilymbus  podiceps  podiceps.  Pied-billed  Grebe.  A 
common  migrant.  The  earliest  spring  records  for  seven 
years  fall  between  March  30  and  April  26.  Fall  records  are 
from  October  12  to  November  1. 

Ardea  herodias  herodias.  Great  Blue  Heron.  An  oc- 
casional winter  resident.  We  have  no  spring  records  later 
than  April  26.  Our  earliest  fall  record  is  September  3. 

Casmerodius  albus  egretta.  American  Egret.  Recorded 
regularly  in  late  July  and  in  August,  July  30  to  August  20. 

Florida  coerulea  coerulea.  Little  Blue  Heron.  Occasion- 
ally seen  in  late  summer.  A specimen  was  collected  from  a 
flock  of  five  on  August  20. 

Nycticorax  nycticorax  hoactli.  Black-crowned  Night 
Heron.  W e have  but  5 records  for  the  species,  from  March 
27  to  May  8.  A specimen  was  taken  at  Elliottville,  Row,an 
County,  on  April  15,  1940. 

Botaurus  lentiginosus.  American  Bittern.  Recorded  in 
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the  spring  from  April  21  to  May  4 and  in  the  fall  on  October 
9 and  November  15.  Rare  migrant. 

Ixobrychus  exilis  exilis.  Eastern  Least  Bittern.  Re- 
corded only  on  April  24,  1936.  This  is  a sight  record  by  a 
student  of  Dr.  Welter  and  is  subject  to  question. 

Branta  canadensis  canadensis.  Canada  Goose.  Our 
spring  records  are  from  March  9 to  April  17 ; fall  records 
are  from  October  29  to  November  15. 

Anas  platyrhyncos  platyrhyncos.  Common  Mallard. 
Occasional  winter  resident  on  the  larger  streams  in  the  area. 
Our  latest  spring  record  is  for  April  16;  our  earliest  fall 
record,  October  3. 

Dafila  acuta  tzitzihoa.  American  Pintail.  Occasionally 
seen  during  the  fall  migration  in  late  October  and  early 
November. 

Anas  discors.  Blue-winged  Teal.  We  have  recorded  this 
species  from  March  28  to  May  6 ; on  the  latter  date  a speci- 
men was  taken  at  Grayson,  Carter  County. 

Spatula  clypeata . Shoveller.  Recorded  from  April  12 
to  May  4. 

Aythya  collaris.  Ring-necked  Duck.  A single  specimen 
was  collected  on  Lewis  Pond  on  November  1,  1935.  Our 
spring  records  are  from  March  28  to  April  20. 

Aythya  af finis.  Lesser  Scaup  Duck.  Recorded  in  the 
spring  from  March  29  to  May  17. 

Glaucionetta  albeola.  Buffle-head.  A single  record,  by 
a student,  on  April  13,  on  Triplett  Creek. 

Erismatura  jamaicensis  rubida.  Ruddy  Duck.  Two 
specimens  collected  at  Lewis  Pond  on  November  22,  1935. 

Lophodytes  cucullatus.  Hooded  Merganser.  A single 
sight  record  by  Dr.  Welter  on  Slate  Creek  in  Bath  County 
on  March  10. 

Mergus  merganser  americanus.  American  Merganser. 
Spring  records  from  March  8 to  April  1. 

Buteo  lineatus  lineatus.  Northern  Red-shouldered 
Hawk.  Uncommon.  The  only  record  we  have  is  for  March 
7,  1936,  at  Carter  Caves,  Carter  County.  This  is  Dr. 
Welter's  record. 

Buteo  platypterus  platypterus.  Broad-winged  Hawk. 
All  our  spring  records  are  between  March  7 and  April  28. 
We  have  one  fall  record  for  October  25. 

Haliaeetus  leucocepkalus  leucocephalus.  Southern  Bald 
Eagle.  We  have  several  spring  records  from  March  15  to 
April  26. 
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Circus  cyaneus  hudsonius.  Marsh  Hawk.  This  species 
is  a regular  and  common  winter  resident.  Our  latest  spring 
record  is  March  28. 

Pandion  haliaetus  carolinensis.  Osprey.  A specimen  of 
this  species  was  collected  in  Morehead  on  May  14. 

Rallus  limicola  limicola.  Virginia  Rail.  A rare  migrant. 
Our  only  record  is  for  1939,  when  two  birds  were  seen  by 
me  in  a marsh  near  Morehead. 

Porzcma  Carolina.  Sora  Rail.  This  species  is  a rare 
migrant.  Individuals  observed  from  April  28  to  May  9 and 
August  25  to  September  25. 

Fulica  americana  america,na.  American  Coot.  An  oc- 
casional spring  and  fall  migrant.  We  have  records  for 
October  and  for  May  21  and  30. 

Arenaria  interpres  morinella.  Ruddy  Turnstone.  A 
single  individual  was  observed  on  a flat  hotel  roof  in  More- 
head on  September  4.  This  is  Dr.  Welter’s  record  ; no 
further  details  are  available. 

Capella  gallinago  delicata.  Wilson’s  Snipe.  This  species 
is  a regular  migrant  and  occasional  winter  resident.  Most 
of  the  birds  are  observed  about  the  middle  of  March,  but 
they  have  been  recorded  as  late  as  April  29. 

Actitis  macularia.  Spotted  Sandpiper.  A common 
spring  migrant.  We  have  spring  records  from  April  15  to 
May  26. 

Tringa  solitaria  solitaria.  Eastern  Solitary  Sandpiper. 
A regular  migrant.  Spring  dates  are  from  April  11  to  May 

18. 

Totanus  melanoleucus.  Greater  Yellow-legs.  Several  of 
these  birds  were  observed  on  May  19,  1937,  at  Gearhart 
Pond.  This  is  a sight  record  by  Dr.  Welter. 

Totanus  flavipes.  Lesser  Yellow-legs.  Observed  on 
April  25,  1938,  at  Gearhart  Pond,  near  Morehead,  by  Dr. 
Welter. 

Erolia  minutilla.  Least  Sandpiper.  A rather  rare  mig- 
rant. I took  two  specimens  from  a flock  of  five  near  the 
city  of  Morehead  on  May  18,  1938.  We  have  one  other 
record  for  May  19,  1937,  at  Gearhart  Pond. 

Asio  flammeus  flammeus.  Short-eared  Owl.  A r a r e 
winter  resident.  A female  was  collected  near  Morehead  on 
November  10,  1937. 

Aegolius  acadica  acadica.  Saw-whet  Owl.  A rare  winter 
resident.  We  have  one  record,  a female,  collected  near  More- 
head on  October  21,  1939. 
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Caprimulgus  carolinensis.  Chuck-will’ s-widow.  Our 
only  record  is  a voice  record  during  the  spring  of  1939. 

Sphyrapicus  varius  varius.  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker. 
A common  winter  resident.  Our  latest  spring  record  is 
May  30. 

Empidonax  flaviventris.  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher.  A 
rare  migrant.  We  have  only  two  records:  one  on  May  9, 
1934,  the  other  on  May  12,  1937 — both  sight  records  by  Dr. 
Welter. 

Empidonax  minimus.  Least  Flycatcher.  A rare  mig- 
rant. Our  spring  records  for  five  years  are  from  May  2 to 
May  15. 

Iridoprocne  bicolor.  Tree  Swallow.  A rare  migrant. 
Our  records  for  four  years  range  from  April  21  to  May  4. 

Riparia  riparia  riparia.  Bank  Swallow.  Fairly  common 
migrant.  Our  records  for  seven  years  are  from  April  4 to 
April  25. 

Sitta  canadensis.  Red-breasted  Nuthatch.  A rare 
winter  resident.  We  have  a student  record  for  March  6, 
1936.  Dr.  Welter  saw  one  individual  at  Rodburn,  Rowan 
County,  on  April  24,  1936. 

Certhia  familiaris  americana.  Brown  Creeper.  A fair- 
ly rare  winter  resident.  Our  records  for  six  years  are 
between  January  6 and  April  8. 

Troglodytes  aedon.  House  Wren.  A rare  migrant.  All 
our  records  are  between  April  4 and  May  1. 

Troglodytes  troglodytes  hiemalis.  Eastern  Winter 
Wren.  A fairly  common  winter  resident.  Our  latest  spring 
record  is  March  29. 

Hylocichla  guttata  faxoni.  Eastern  Hermit  Thrush.  A 
fairly  common  winter  resident.  Our  latest  spring  record  is 
May  2. 

Hylocichla  ustulata  swainsoni.  Eastern  Olive-backed 
Thrush.  A fairly  common  migrant.  Our  latest  spring  record 
is  May  17. 

Hylocichla  minima.  Gray-cheeked  Thrush.  A f a i r 1 y 
common  migrant.  Our  spring  records  are  between  April 
24  and  May  20. 

Hylocichla  fuscescens  fuscescens.  Veery.  A rare  mig- 
rant. Specimens  have  been  taken  at  Morehead. 

Regulus  satrapa  satrapa.  Eastern  Golden-crowned 
Kinglet.  A common  winter  resident.  Our  latest  spring 
record  for  seven  years  is  April  19. 

Regulus  calendula  calendula.  Eastern  Ruby-crowned 
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Kinglet.  A common  migrant.  All  our  records  for  seven 
years  are  between  March  5 and  April  24. 

Anthus  spinoletta  rubescens.  American  Pipit.  A fairly 
common  migrant.  All  our  records  are  near  March  10  and 
September  21. 

Vireo  solitarius  solitarius.  Blue-headed  Vireo.  A rare 
migrant.  We  have  records  on  May  7 and  8 and  October  8. 

Vireo  philadelphicus.  Philadelphia  Vireo.  A very  rare 
migrant,  according  to  Dr.  Welter;  I have  no  further  data. 

Vermivora  chrysoptera.  Golden-winged  Warbler.  A 
very  rare  migrant.  We  have  three  sight  records,  all  between 
April  80  and  May  10 — two  by  Dr.  Welter,  one  by  me. 

Vermivora  peregrina.  Tennessee  Warbler.  A rare  mig- 
rant. Dr.  Welter  had  records  for  April  26  and  27  and  May 
13. 

Vermivora  celata  celata.  Orange-crowned  Warbler.  A 
rare  migrant.  Dr.  Welter  had  a record  for  April  25.  Robert 
Mengel  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  examined 
an  apparently  immature  specimen  in  the  collection  at  More- 
head  taken  on  October  8,  1937. 

Vermivora  ruficapilla  ruficapilla.  Nashville  Warbler. 
A rare  migrant.  We  have  three  years  of  records  from  April 
25  to  May  1. 

Dendroica  magnolia.  Magnolia  Warbler.  A common 
migrant.  We  have  records  for  seven  years  between  April  22 
and  May  24. 

Dendroica  tigrina.  Cape  May  Warbler.  A common 
migrant.  We  have  records  for  five  years  from  April  25  to 
May  9. 

Dendroica  caerulescens  caerulescens.  Black-throated 
Blue  Warbler.  A rare  migrant.  We  have  spring  records  for 
three  years  from  April  24  to  May  9. 

Dendroica  coronata  coronata.  Myrtle  Warbler.  A com- 
mon migrant.  We  have  several  spring  records,  for  seven 
years,  between  April  3 and  May  4. 

Dendroica  virens  virens.  Black-throated  Green  War- 
bler. A common  migrant.  All  our  seven  years  of  spring 
records  are  between  April  4 and  April  24.  We  have  one  fall 
record  for  October  1. 

Dendroica  fusca.  Blackburnian  Warbler.  A common 
migrant.  Our  four  years  of  spring  records  are  from  April 
28  to  May  9. 

Dendroica  pensylvanica.  Chestnut-sided  Warbler.  A 
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common  migrant.  Our  five  years  of  spring  records  are  from 
May  1 to  12. 

Dendroica  castanea.  Bay-breasted  Warbler.  A common 
migrant.  We  have  seven  years  of  spring  records  from  April 
19  to  May  16. 

Dendroica  striata.  Black-poll  Warbler.  A common 
migrant.  We  have  five  years  of  spring  records  between 
April  30  and  May  21. 

Dendroica  palmarum  palmarum.  Western  Palm  War- 
bler. A rare  migrant.  Our  three  records  are  between  April 
26  and  May  13.  Two  of  these  are  student  records.  Dr. 
Welter  recorded  the  species  on  April  26,  1933,  at  Farmers, 
Rowan  County. 

Seiurus  noveboracensis  noveboracensis . Northern 
Water-thrush.  A rare  migrant.  Our  only  record  is  for  April 
2,  a sight  record  by  Dr.  Welter. 

Oporornis  agilis.  Connecticut  Warbler.  A very  rare 
migrant.  We  have  four  records  between  April  24  and  May 
3 : two  by  students,  two  by  Dr.  Welter. 

Wilsonia  pusilla  pusilla.  Wilson's  Warbler.  A r a r e 
migrant.  Our  two  records  are  on  May  14  and  17,  both 
questionable  student  records. 

Dolichonyx  oryzivorus.  Bobolink.  A fairly  rare  mig- 
rant. Our  six  years  of  spring  records  are  between  April  28 
and  May  24. 

Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus . Yellow-headed  Black- 
bird. A rare  migrant.  Our  only  record  is  for  April  12,  1933, 
when  a flock  was  observed  near  Clearfield,  Rowan  County. 
This  record  was  made  by  Dr.  Welter,  who  knew  this  species 
intimately  in  his  native  Minnesota. 

Euphagus  carolinus.  Rusty  Blackbird.  A fairly  com- 
mon migrant.  Our  spring  records  fall  between  March  24 
and  April  9. 

Euphagus  cyanocephalus . Brewer's  Blackbird.  A rare 
migrant.  Dr.  Welter  observed  this  species  at  Morehead  on 
April  9,  1934. 

Pheucticus  ludovicianus.  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak.  A 
fairly  rare  migrant.  Our  spring  records  are  for  late  April 
and  early  May. 

Carpodacus  purpureus  purpureus . Eastern  Purple 
Finch.  A rare  winter  resident.  During  the  severe  winter  of 
1939-'40  numbers  of  these  birds  were  observed  within  the 
city  limits  of  Morehead.  I have  also  collected  this  species  in 
Morehead. 
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Splnus  pinus  pinus.  Pine  Siskin.  A very  rare  winter 
resident.  Our  only  record  is  a sight  record  by  Dr.  Welter  on 
April  9. 

Passerculus  sandwichensis  savanna.  Eastern  Savannah 
Sparrow.  A common  migrant  and  occasional  winter  resi- 
dent. Our  latest  spring  record  is  May  5. 

Pooecetes  gramineus  gramineus.  Eastern  Vesper  Spar- 
row. A rare  migrant.  Our  spring  records  for  four  years 
are  between  March  21  and  April  15. 

Junco  hy emails  hy emails.  Slate-colored  Junco.  A com- 
mon winter  resident. 

Splzella  arborea  arborea.  Eastern  Tree  Sparrow.  A 
fairly  common  winter  resident.  Our  latest  spring  date  is 
March  29. 

Zonotrlchla  leucophrys  leucophrys.  Whit  e-crowned 
Sparrow.  A common  migrant  and  occasional  winter  resi- 
dent. Our  latest  spring  date  is  May  12;  our  earliest  fall 
date,  October  1. 

Zonotrlchla  alblcollls.  White-throated  Sparrow.  A com- 
mon winter  resident.  Our  latest  spring  date  is  April  24. 

Passerella  lllaca  illaca.  Eastern  Fox  Sparrow.  A rather 
rare  winter  resident.  Our  latest  spring  date  is  April  11. 

Melosplza  llncolnll  llncolnll.  Lincoln’s  Sparrow.  A fair- 
ly common  migrant.  Our  earliest  spring  record  is  March  28. 

Melosplza  georglana  georglana.  Eastern  Swamp  Spar- 
row. A fairly  common  winter  resident.  Our  latest  spring 
date  is  April  27 ; our  earliest  fall  date,  October  24. 
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BIRDS  IN  AND  AROUND  AUDUBON  MUSEUM,  NEAR 
HENDERSON,  KENTUCKY 
Ethel  Oates  Shelton,  Museum  Curator 

Those  of  you  who  do  not  know  Audubon  Museum  and 
the  surrounding  park  have  missed  a rare  treat  indeed.  The 
beautiful  gray  stone  building  which  houses  the  museum  col- 
lection crowns  a low  hill  near  the  center  of  the  park.  The 
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bird  paintings  by  John  James  Audubon  which  it  contains 
are  worth  traveling  many  miles  to  see. 

The  surrounding  park  is  a heavily  wooded  area  contain- 
ing two  lakes  and  inhabited  by  a varied  and  interesting  col- 
lection of  small  wild  life.  It  is  also  near  the  junction  of 
three  or  more  bird  flyways  in  the  north-south  migration, 
all  of  which  brings  many  naturalists,  and  just  plain  bird- 
lovers,  to  us  during  the  year. 

Those  who  have  been  here  before,  on  entering  the 
museum,  immediately  go  to  the  south  window,  where  our 
bird  feeding  station  is  located.  Almost  any  time  of  the  year 
and  any  time  of  the  day  something  pleasant  is  taking  place 
outside  that  window.  Our  Christmas  Bird  Count  by  the 
local  chapter  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  gave 
us  87  kinds  of  birds  wintering  with  us  in  this  immedate 
section;  sometimes  we  think  we  surely  must  have  most  of 
them  in  the  park.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  see  10  or  15 
varieties  feeding  at  one  time.  What  a pity  that  people  will 
not  live  together  as  peacefully  as  do  most  birds!  Almost 
all  the  woodpeckers  eat  with  us;  our  smallest  visitor  is  the 
Brown  Creeper;  and  there  are  many  kinds  of  sparrows. 
Flocks  of  Robins  come,  but  not  to  the  feeder.  Cardinals  we 
have  the  year  round,  of  course,  and  the  warblers  make  life 
pleasant  in  the  spring.  A flight  of  Prothonotary  Warblers 
stopped  one  day  in  migration.  Every  little  yellow  head  was 
turned  in  the  same  direction,  and  one  barely  had  time  to 
gasp  with  delight  at  the  beauty  of  them  before  they  were 
gone.  A tree  full  of  Prothonotary  Warblers  is  an  unfor- 
gettable sight. 

A recent  visitor  at  the  feeding  station  was  an  opossum. 
He  walked  around  on  the  ground,  sampled  some  of  the  food 
and  more  of  the  tree  limbs  as  he  tried  to  get  into  the  feeder 
but  failed.  Then  he  parked  himself  about  halfway  up  the 
tree  and  sat  there  for  hours  and  watched  the  cavalcade  of 
diners  below.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  interested  in 
him  or  disturbed.  The  tree  mentioned  is  a very  thorny  crab 
apple  whose  limbs  and  thorns  hold  many  pieces  of  bread 
and  suet  for  the  birds.  Every  morning  finds  all  that  was 
left  carefully  cleared  away  by  the  small  animals  of  the  night. 
Squirrels  do  not  wait  until  night ; they  come  and  carry  away 
all  they  can  during  the  day.  The  birds  are  our  first  love, 
but  squirrels  run  them  a close  second,  not  to  mention  rabbits 
and  funny  little  groundhogs. 

Another  interesting  animal,  with  a den  almost  under 
the  museum,  is,  we  think,  a hybrid  fox.  He  casually  lay 
outside  the  den  one  day  and  let  us  look  at  him  for  a long 
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time.  His  face  and  body  were  gray,  but  the  back  of  his 
head  and  his  ears  were  very  red. 

All  the  creatures  are  intersting,  even  the  predatory 
ones,  and  Nature  keeps  her  balance  if  only  man  will  let  her. 
Eagles  are  predatory,  but  it  is  a very  thrilling  sight  to  see 
an  occasional  eagle  fly  over  the  park,  with  its  nest  not  too 
far  away. 

Altogether,  life  at  the  museum  is  very  pleasant.  Come 
and  make  us  a visit,  all  you  who  love  wildlife  in  a natural 
setting. 


FIELD  NOTES 


A QUAIL  WITH  AN  IMPACTED  CROP 

On  October  13,  1951,  John  Cheek  captured  by  hand  a female  Bob- 
white  (Colinus  v.  virginiana)  in  the  Grampian  Hills  Refuge  near 
Madisonville,  Hopkins  County,  Kentucky,  and  brought  it  to  me  for 
examination.  The  bird,  with  no  apparent  physical  injuries,  was  ex- 
tremely emaciated  and  unable  to  fly,  even  for  a few  feet.  Examina- 
tion revealed  the  presence  of  two  hard,  yellow,  cheesy  masses  in  the 
crop,  each  oval  in  shape  and  about  one-half  by  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  size.  Numerous  seeds  were  imbedded  in  the  surface  of  the 
masses,  and  a smaller  number  were  interspersed  throughout.  No 
further  abnormal  conditions  were  observed.  Obviously,  the  bird  could 
not  have  survived  more  than  a day  or  two  longer. — ROGER  W. 
BARBOUR,  Lexington. 

A VERY  EARLY  MOURNING  DOVE 

On  March  18,  1952,  as  I was  walking  across  our  campus  to  my 
office,  I scared  up  from  the  ground  two  immature  Mourning  Doves 
(Zenaidura  macroura).  They  flew,  with  great  difficulty,  to  the  low- 
est limb  of  an  old  pine  tree  and  seemed  very  little  afraid  as  I reached 
out  my  hand  and  almost  touched  them.  The  next  day  one  of  the  two 
had  disappeared;  I did  not  see  the  remaining  one  after  March  19. 
This  is  far  the  earliest  record  I have  ever  had  for  young  Doves  out 
of  the  nest. — GORDON  WILSON,  Bowling  Green. 

$ 'Jfi  $ $ $ $ $ Hi 

GOLDEN  PLOVERS  AT  McELROY  LAKE 

In  1935,  1937,  1942 — widely  separated  as  they  are — I recorded 
the  Golden  Plover.  But  all  my  records  pale  beside  the  one  for  March 
26,  1952,  when  I watched  for  many  minutes  a flock  of  26  go  through 
their  marvelous  evolutions  of  flight,  now  high  in  the  air,  now  down 
so  low  that  their  wings  almost  touched  the  plowed  ground.  Many 
of  the  birds  gave  their  distinctive  note,  a sort  of  sublimated  song  of 
the  Greater  Yellow-legs.  From  where  I stood  I saw,  first  and  last, 
the  flock  from  every  angle;  once  they  swept  so  low  that  I could  see 
their  backs  plainly.  None  were  in  complete  spring  plumage  so  far 
as  their  underparts  were  concerned,  but  their  backs  were  unmistake- 
able,  as  were  their  wings  and  flight  and  song.  I have  seldom  had  a 
more  thrilling  twenty  minutes  of  watching  this  aerial  demonstration 
of  the  spirit  of  the  flock. — GORDON  WILSON,  Bowling  Green. 
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ANNUAL  SPRING  MEETING 


The  annual  luncheon  and  spring  meeting  of  the  Kentucky 
Ornithological  Society  was  held  in  the  Mulberry  Room  of  the  Henry 
Clay  Hotel,  Louisville,  at  noon,  April  18,  1952.  Miss  Virginia  Smith, 
the  president,  in  opening  the  program,  reported  that  she  and  Mrs.  S. 
Charles  Thacher,  the  secretary-treasurer,  in  the  current  membership 
campaign  had  sent  out  200  letters  to  prospective  members  and  that 
our  present  membership  is  240. 

Mrs.  Thacher  reported  $264.17  in  the  treasury,  adding  that  some 
issues  of  the  WARBLER  remain  to  be  paid  for. 

The  fall  meeting  committee,  of  which  Miss  Evelyn  J.  Schneider 
was  chairman,  suggested  Natural  Bridge  State  Park  as  the  meeting 
place.  As  the  lodge  at  the  park  was  closed  at  the  time  of  our  spring 
meeting,  the  exact  date  will  have  to  be  set  later,  after  the  lodge  opens 
for  the  season.  Preliminary  announcements  will  be  sent  our  mem- 
bers, if  possible,  before  they  go  away  on  their  summer  vacations, 

Mr.  W.  P.  Rhoads,  of  Henderson,  asked  how  a bird  census  should 
be  conducted.  Dr.  Harvey  Lovell  answered  by  saying  that  our  society 
has  always  followed  the  plans  used  by  the  National  Audubon  Society. 

Reports  from  various  regions  showed  that  much  interest  is  being 
developed  in  ornithology  in  the  state.  Miss  Eugenia  Lair  said  that 
progress  was  being  made  toward  forming  a K.  O.  S.  chapter  at 
Cynthiana  and  that  she  had  rounded  up  ten  interested  members. 
Mr.  Rhoads  reported  that  the  Henderson  chapter  has  scheduled  six 
bird  walks  and  one  joint  meeting  with  the  Madisonville  group. 
Twenty  of  the  Henderson  group  are  members  of  the  K.  O.  S.  Dr. 
Roger  Barbour,  of  Lexington,  reported  that  his  group  had  a spring 
bird  count  and  had  participated  in  the  Audubon  Screen  Tour.  Mrs. 
Anne  Stamm  reported  that'  the  Louisville  chapter  supplies  speakers 
on  ornithology  to  various  groups  as  requested.  Regular  field  trips 
are  made  and  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  studied  from  August  to  Decem- 
ber. The  group  plans  a breeding  bird  census  this  year  and  has  had 
the  Audubon  Screen  Tours  for  eight  years.  Two  wildlife  conferences 
each  year  are  held  at  Otter  Creek.  A conservation  project  is  being 
carried  out  to  the  extent  of  leasing  some  land  in  order  to  protect  the 
nesting  sites  of  rails,  egrets,  and  other  water  species.  Money-making 
schemes  carried  on  are  sales  of  bird  stationery  and  feeders.  Louisville 
had  one  general  dinner  meeting  this  year.  The  Murray  report,  sent 
in  by  Miss  Grace  Wyatt,  who  was  unable  to  be  present,  indicated  that 
some  excellent  interest  in  ornithology  is  being  shown  in  Murray  State 
College,  especially  by  the  classes  in  Field  Biology.  Mr.  Bert  Powell 
reported  that  there  are  now  seven  members  at  Owensboro,  who  hope 
to  have  a chapter  soon. 

Thanks  were  expressed  for  the  efficient  work  done  by  Mrs.  Fan 
Tabler  and  Miss  Audrey  Wright  in  providing  for  the  annual  luncheon. 

Following  the  luncheon  came  the  afternoon  program.  The  fourth 
grade  from  Emmett  Field  School,  Miss  Louise  Reager,  teacher,  dis- 
cussed birds’  bills  and  their  relation  to  the  type  of  food  used.  The 
Valley  High  School  Science  Club  showed  some  interesting  silhouettes 
of  birds  and  stressed  the  importance  of  recognizing  the  bird  by  his 
shape  and  form.  Some  interesting  booklets  were  also  exhibited. 
Mrs.  Harvey  Lovell  and  Miss  Harriet  Korfhage  were  the  leaders  of 
this  group.  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  mentioned  several  riddles  of  bird  life 
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in  Kentucky  that  should  challenge  ornithologists.  The  main  feature 
of  the  program  was  an  illustrated  lecture  on  “Teaching  Nature  and 
Conservation  by  Student  Projects,”  by  Mr.  Rex  A.  Conyers,  University 
City  Public  Schools,  University  City,  Missouri.  A feature  of  his  ad- 
dress was  the  playing  of  tape  recordings  of  bird  songs  while  pictures 
or  posters  were  shown. 

The  Saturday  morning  hike  left  Cherokee  Park  at  7:30  and  re- 
mained in  the  field  until  noon.  The  highlight  of  the  finds  was  six 
yellow-crowned  Night  Herons. — AMY  DEANE,  Recording  Secretary. 

#:}:#****** 

NEW  MEMBERS  SINCE  OUR  LAST  LIST,  NOVEMBER,  1951 

* Indicates  that  the  member  was  once  associated  with 
the  K.  O.  S. 

*Bagian,  Mrs.  Edna,  260  North  41st  Street,  Louisville. 

Benge,  Mrs.  Mabel,  High  School,  Waco. 

*Bergman,  Amy,  209  University  Avenue,  Lexington. 

Boone,  Sister  Rose  Anne,  Calvary  School,  R.  1,  Lebanon. 

Bradshaw,  Professor  A.  S.,  Transylvania  College,  Lexington, 
Bullock,  Dr.  Waller,  200  Market  Street,  Lexington. 

Bullock,  Mrs.  Waller,  200  Market  Street,  Lexington. 

Burns,  Mrs.  G.  L.,  1919  Northern  Parkway,  Lexington. 

Cole,  Mrs.  Helen,  1746  Sulgrove  Road,  Louisville. 

Dancey,  Mrs.  Robert  J.,  State  T.  B.  Hospital,  Madisonville. 

Denton,  Robert,  Todd  Road,  R.  7,  Lexington. 

Donoho,  Donnie,  R.  1,  Box  368,  Pleasure  Ridge. 

Ernst,  Mrs.  R.  C.,  3315  Oriole  Road,  Louisville  13. 

Ewing,  Frank  S.,  Box  54,  Mammoth  Cave. 

Ford,  Joseph,  R.  5,  Owensboro. 

Fridy,  Wilfred  E.,  2002  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville. 

Furber,  Alice,  404  North  Race  Street,  Glasgow. 

* Furnish,  Dr.  William,  University  of  Louisville,  Louisville. 

Garland,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  R 3,  Owensboro. 

Gates,  John,  2114  Kenilworth,  Louisville. 

Grant,  Jimmie,  R.  1,  Box  377,  Pleasure  Ridge. 

Hannegan,  Irene,  1324  Ninth  Street,  Pomona,  California. 

*Hardaway,  Howard,  4625  Southern  Parkway,  Louisville. 

*Hays,  Rodney  M.,  115  Headley  Avenue,  Lexington. 

Henderson  Public  Library,  Henderson. 

Henderson,  Mrs.  E.  L.,  87  Valley  Road,  Louisville. 

*Hickman,  Mrs.  Baylor  C.,  Glenview. 

Homeman,  Alice,  1004  Everett  Avenue,  Louisville. 

Houk,  Tommie,  Russell  Springs. 

*King,  Virgil  D.,  R.  8,  Box  402,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

*Kozee,  Ercel,  Willard. 

Kramer,  Mrs.  Raymond,  R.  2,  Browns  Valley,  Utica. 

Levinson,  Daniel,  950  East  29th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  2320  Hale  Avenue,  Louisville. 

Livesay,  Ann,  1712  South  Limestone,  Lexington. 

Lyne,  Mrs.  T.  L .,  254  S.  Hanover,  Lexington. 

Martin,  William  C.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Third  and  Broadway,  Louisville. 
Mehr,  Mrs.  Stella  L.,  1402  Kentucky  Hotel,  % Mrs.  White,  Louisville. 
Mercer,  Forrest,  401  Maple  Avenue,  Owensboro. 

*Morrell,  C.  K.,  119  East  Maxwell,  Lexington. 

Palmore,  Mrs.  Robert,  R.  2,  Box  527,  Louisville. 

Pennington,  James,  Webbville. 
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Peterson,  Mrs.  S.,  145  E.  Wellington,  Louisville. 

Putnam,  Dr.  L.  S.,  B & Z Building,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Richards,  Miss  E.  H.,  3306  Illinois  Avenue,  Louisville. 

Roberts,  Bess,  330  North  27th,  Louisville. 

Robertson,  David,  125  Elm  Park,  Lexington. 

Shacklette,  Dr.  W.  J.,  Hodgenville. 

Shanklin,  James  H.,  Mayslick. 

* Simpson,  Mrs.  Eugene,  203  East  4th  Street,  Lexington. 

Steen,  Edwin,  Gamaliel. 

Thombury,  Mrs.  Harry,  308  West  Eighth,  Box  99,  Owensboro. 

True,  John  W.,  1925  S.  Third,  Louisville. 

Unseld,  James,  Jr.,  Gravel  Switch. 

U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Vogel,  Edna,  1040  Elm  Street,  Henderson. 

Webster,  Dr.  Dan  J.,  Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Indiana. 

Wheeler,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  Kirksville. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


STUDIES  OF  NOCTURNAL  BIRD  MIGRATION  IN  KENTUCKY 

In  the  spring  of  1948,  two  groups  of  observers  in  Kentucky 
directed  telescopes  at  the  moon  to  obtain  counts  of  migrating  birds. 
One  group,  directed  by  Charles  Strull,  operated  at  Louisville;  the 
other,  under  the  leadership  of  Grace  Wyatt,  worked  at  Murray.  Their 
activities  were  part  of  a nationwide  investigation  of  nocturnal  bird 
migration  sponsored  by  the  Louisiana  State  University  Museum  of 
Zoology,  where  the  counts  were  analyzed  mathematically  and  ex- 
pressed as  flight  densities  (the  number  of  birds  per  hour  per  mile  of 
front  passing  in  each  direction) . The  comparison  of  many  quantities 
so  arrived  at,  representing  the  migration  on  different  dates,  in  dif- 
ferent hours,  and  at  different  places,  led  to  several  surprising  con- 
clusions. These  have  been  discussed  in  a recent  paper  by  George  H. 
Lowery,  Jr.,  (“A  Quantitative  Study  of  the  Nocturnal  Migration  of 
Birds,”  University  of  Kansas  Publications,  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  vol.  3,  no.  2,  pp.  361-472). 

The  maximum  hourly  station  density  (birds  per  mile  of  front  in 
all  directions)  at  Louisville  was  5000  birds.  That  at  Murray  was 
3700  birds.  But  both  stations  were  equal  in  their  average  hourly 
station  densities,  which  amounted  to  2000  birds.  The  Louisville  maxi- 
mum was  the  fourth  highest  for  April  among  the  figures  from  30 
stations  scattered  over  the  North  American  continent,  and  Louisville 
and  Murray  were  tied  for  fourth  place  in  average  density.  These 
facts  indicate  that  Kentucky  lies  on  a major  nocturnal  migration 
route  and  that  it  should  play  a leading  role)  in  the  night  migration 
researches  of  the  future. 

A second  cooperative  study,  similar  to  the  first  but  still  wider  in 
scope,  is  being  staged  in  the  fall  of  1952.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this 
effort  the  stations  at  Louisville  and  Murray  will  be  joined  by  others 
in  Kentucky.  The  more  numerous  the  localities  where  observations 
are  being  made,  the  more  interesting  are  the  comparisons  that  can  be 
drawn,  and  the  more  dependable  the  conclusions  that  can  be  reached. 
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The  observational  procedure  is  an  extremely  simple  one  requiring 
no  previous  experience.  Anyone  who  has  access  to  a small  telescope, 
or  a large  one,  can  participate.  Interested  persons  are  urged  to  write 
at  once  for  further  details  to  Robert  J.  Newman,  at  the  Museum  of 
Zoology,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  where  the 
data  will  be  mathematically  processed. 

STARLINGS  NOT  AFRAID  OF  OWLS 

The  LOUISVILLE  TIMES  for  December  8,  1951,  carried  a pic- 
ture of  the  Strand  Theatre  Building.  226  West  Chestnut  Street,  Louis- 
ville, practically  covered  up  with  Starlings,  some  of  them  actually 
roosting  on  the  metal  owls  that  had  been  erected  to  scare  them  off. 

Tj:  % '2s  ^ * 

HENDERSON  CHAPTER, 

KENTUCKY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

Our  field  trips  are  planned  ahead  of  time,  and  every  member  is 
mailed  well  in  advance  a list  containing  the  time,  place,  date,  and 
leader.  Places  are  selected  and  times  set  in  keeping  with  what  our 
past  experience  has  shown  to  be  good  seasons.  We  usually  start  the 
last  weekend  in  March  and  end  with  the  ‘‘‘Spring  Count”  and  annual 
meeting  of  the  chapter  (election  of  officers)  on  the  last  Sunday  in 
April.  Last  year  one  of  our  field  trips  was  to  Madisonville  with  Mr. 
B.  C.  Bacon  as  our  guide  and  host,  with  visits  to  Mr.  Bacon’s 
Museum  of  Oology  and  also  to  Grampian  Hills.  Another  of  our  spring 
walks  was  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  children  and  young  people 
who  had  been  especially  invited  through  the  schools.  The  attendance 
averaged  nearly  fifty  for  the  six  outings  last  year.  So  far  the  num- 
ber participating  this  year  has  been  much  greater. 

The  activities  of  the  summer  are  largely  a matter  of  individual 
enterprise.  Of  course,  if  something  new  has  developed,  there  are  a 
lot  of  busy  signals  on  a lot  of  telephones. 

Our  membership  drive  starts  in  September  and  keeps  that  com- 
mittee busy  for  a few  weeks,  but  those  who  work  on  it  say  that  it  is 
a pleasure,  for  they  enjoy  these  informal  visits  with  people  of  like 
interests. 

The  winter  program  consisted  of  two  screen  tour  lectures, 
Maslowski  and  Furgeson,  together  with  a series  of  slides  by  Mr. 
Cooprider  of  Evansville,  Indiana,  which  he  calls  “Autumn  Colors.” 
We  are  contracted  for  three  screen  tour  lectures  for  the  coming 
season  and  had  a membership  of  243  at  the  close  of  the  winter  season. 

Our  president,  Miss  Virginia  Smith,  who  is  also  K.  O.  S.  presi- 
dent, appeared  before  three  woman’s  clubs  and  two  garden  clubs,  with 
messages  pertaining  to  bird  life.  She  also  spoke  to  two  farm  bureau 
locals  on  conservation. 

The  Christmas  census  is  rather  complete,  for  we  have  active 
members  who  live  in  or  near  all  classes  of  habitat,  from  windswept 
hills  through  the  flatlands  that  never  overflow  to  the  lowest  sloughs 
and  river  bottoms. 

As  stated  at  the  beginning,  we  are  full  of  enthusiasm. — W.  P. 
RHOADS,  Henderson. 

Footnote  to  Mr.  Rhoads’s  report:  The  Henderson  Chapter  of  the 
K.  O.  S.  held  a big  outing  on  April  27,  1952,  with  approximately  fifty 
people  participating  from  Owensboro,  Madisonville,  Evansville,  Dixon, 
Henderson,  and  even  four  from  South  Bend,  Indiana.  The  group  met 
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at  the  lakeside  shelter  house  in  Audubon  State  Park  for  lunch  and 
spent  the  afternoon  in  the  park. 

EARLY  MIGRANTS 

I find  the  birds  are  showing  up  from  one  to  nine  days  earlier  this; 
year  than  they  ever  have  before,  according  to  my  records.  The  Whip- 
poor-will  came  on  April  11,  as  against  April  29  last  year;  the  Chimney 
Swift  came  on  April  19,  one  day  earlier  than  usual;  the  Yellow  War- 
bler on  April  18,  six  days  early;  and  the  Wood  Thrush  on  April  22, 
four  days  early.— DR.  C.  F.  MOUSER,  Evarts. 

^ ^ $ % sj:  ^ ^ 

JUNIOR  ACADEMY  AWARD 

The  annual  award  to  the  best  Junior  Academy  of  Science  Christ- 
mas census  was  awarded  to  the  club  of  Valley  High  School,  of  which 
Mrs.  Ethel  Lovell  is  the  sponsor.  This  award  is  $5.00  and  a year’s 
subscription  to  the  KENTUCKY  WARBLER. 

:{:  sfc  * sf: 

WRENS  AND  SKULLS 

My  husband’s  father,  Dr.  W.  W.  Hobson,  graduated  in  1885  from 
Hospital  College  of  Medicine  in  Louisville,  now  the  University  of 
Louisville  Medical  College.  It  was  the  custom  then  for  each  student, 
to  own  a human  body,  which  was  usually  purchased  before  death  from 
some  indigent  person  at  the  City  Hospital.  When  Dr.  Hobson  moved 
to  his  home  at  Harrod’s  Creek  in  1888,  he  hung  the  skull  on  the  back 
porch.  Each  year  a wren  built  in  it.  (Ed.:  probably  a Bewick’s). 
The  house  was  broken  up  in  1945,  and  the  youngest  son  asked  for  the 
skull  for  his  home  in  Indiana.  Other  wrens  came  to  it  in  his  garage, 
at  Petersburg,  Indiana,  so  that  the  skull  has  been  a wren  home  for 
sixty-four  years.  We  have  always  planned  to  send  this  to  “Believe 
it  or  Not.”— MRS.  RANDOLPH  L.  HOBSON,  Henderson. 

RED  HEADED  WOODPECKERS  IN  WINTER  OF  1951 -’52 

In  the  winter  of  1950-51  I did  not  record  the  Red-headed 
Woodpecker  from  August  10  to  April  30,  But  in  1951-52  I could  find 
from  two  to  eight  in  several  parts  of  my  territory.  In  every  instance 
they  were  in  or  near  stands  of  oaks. — GORDON  WILSON,  Bowling 
Green. 
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HUMMINGBIRD  on  peach  at 
derson  County — See  p.  50. 
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WATER  BIRDS  AT  THE  OHIO  FALLS  DURING  THE 
AUTUMN  SEASON 

By  Anne  L.  Stamm  and  Don  Summerfield,  Louisville 

An  interesting  study  of  the  water  birds  at  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio  River  was  made  by  members  of  the  Beckham  Bird 
Club.  The  study  covered  the  period  from  August  12  through 
December  9,  1951.  Fifteen  trips  spaced  at  regular  intervals 
were  made.  Of  this  number,  five  were  scheduled  by  the 
project  and  field-trip  committee  : Helen  G.  Browning,  Mabel 
Slack,  and  Donald  Summerfield;  one  was  made  with  Dr. 
Walter  Breckinridge,  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  and  ad- 
ditional trips  were  made  by  the  following  members : 
Leonard  Brecher,  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr., 
Mabel  Slack,  Anne  L.  Stamm,  and  Donald  Summerfield. 


American  Egrets  Sunning  Themselves  Below  the  Dam 


Other  members  who  participated  in  the  five  scheduled  field 
trips  included  Marne  Boulware,  Mary  Louise  Brecher,  Helen 
G.  Browning,  Matthias  Bruhn,  Esther  Clark,  Helen  Cole, 
William  F.  Fleisher,  Shirley  Gaddis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Gates,  Louis  Geibel,  Mrs.  0.  P.  Graham,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walton  Jackson,  Carl  Kerbel,  Hazel  Kinslow,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Krull,  Ethel  Lovell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McChord, 
Marie  Pieper,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Walton  Shackleton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Shannon,  Thomas  Smith,  F.  W.  Stamm, 
Charles  Strull,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Thacher,  Mrs.  L.  C. 
Wetherell,  and  Audrey  Wright. 

The  Falls  proper,  including  Sand  Island,  which  is  at  the 
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lower  edge  of  the  Falls,  was  the  area  studied,  and  the  birds 
listed  below  do  not  include  any  seen  elsewhere  on  the  river, 
the  wharf,  or  other  islands  unless  specified.  At  the  Falls 
proper  one  finds  acres  of  rock  with  interesting  seams  telling 
of  sea  life  in  the  Devonian  Age.  The  low-lying  rock  is 
dented  here  and  there,  forming  pot  holes  which,  when  filled 
with  water,  furnish  food  for  the  many  shore  birds  that  fre- 
quent this  interesting  area.  The  present  dam,  which  has 
replaced  earlier  ones  and  the  original  cascades  which  were 
present  during  the  early  nineteenth  century,  controls  the 
stage  of  the  river;  and  a tugboat  operated  by  the  federal 
government  lowers  and  raises  the  wickets.  The  immediate 
rocks  are  slightly  covered  with  water  when  the  wickets  are 
closed.  Here  many  migrating  shore  birds  feed  in  the  water- 
filled  pot  holes.  Beyond  this  area  of  water-covered  rock  is 
a large  expanse  of  bare  rock  that  attracts  many  species. 

The  season  was  unusually  dry,  and  water  covered  only 
a small  part  of  this  rocky  area.  Members  often  walked 
across  at  the  upper  edge  near  the  railroad  bridge.  In  a 
normal  season  access  to  the  island  is  by  rowboat.  The  very 
dry  season  left  the  rocks  exposed  until  November  14.  On 
November  11  Mabel  Slack  and  Anne  Stamm  went  across  to 
the  island  and  were  the  last  of  the  club  members  to  observe 
water  species  at  close  range  feeding  near  the  wickets.  On 
November  14  the  water  covered  practically  all  the  jutting 
rocks,  and  one  could  not  go  across  even  in  a boat  because  of 
the  swiftness  of  the  water.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
despite  the  drought  this  area  presented  a parade  of  unusual 
water  birds  in  this  ornithological  wonderland. 

Following  is  a list  of  the  birds  seen  at  the  Falls  during 
this  period.  Mabel  Slack  and  Helen  Browning  assisted  in 
the  compilation : 

PIED-BILLED  GREBE.  Podilymbus  podiceps.  A 
breeding  bird  in  some  of  the  marshy  areas  in  and  around 
Louisville.  Observed  from  September  through  November  11. 

DOUBLE-CRESTED  CORMORANT.  Phalacrocorax 
auritus.  Two  recorded  on  September  30  and  on  October  7 
and  28. 

GREAT  BLUE  HERON.  Ardea  kerodias.  This  bird  is 
a permanent  resident  in  parts  of  Kentucky.  No  more  than 
four  were  seen  at  any  one  time,  feeding  near  Sand  Island, 
on  September  3,  9 ; October  6,  7,  and  28. 

AMERICAN  EGRET.  Casmerodius  albus  egretta . 
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August  12  to  September  28.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  were 
counted  on  August  25. 

SNOWY  EGRET.  Leucophoyx  thula . A small  number 
were  seen  early  in  the  season  by  Burt  Monroe,  Sr. 

LITTLE  BLUE  HERON,  Florida  caerulea.  Several 
were  seen  in  August  25  in  the  white-plumage  or  immature 
stage.  A few  adult  birds  were  recorded  by  Burt  Monroe, 
Sr. 

GREEN  HERON.  Butorides  virescens.  This  species 
was  not  so  common  as  in  previous  years.  Observed  on 
August  6 and  25  and  September  8 and  9. 

BLACK-CROWNED  NIGHT  HERON.  Nycticorax 
nycticorax  hoactli.  Large  flocks  of  immature  and  adult 
birds  were  recorded  during  September  and  through  October 
7.  There  is  a breeding  colony  in  a willow  grove  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  dam.  Harvey  Lovell  visited  the  area  on  May  30 
but  found  only  a few  nests,  all  of  which  were  empty,  with 
fresh  shells  on  the  ground. 

MALLARD.  Anas  platyrhyncos.  Winters  here.  Ten 
were  seen  on  October  28  and  a large  number  on  December  2. 

BLACK  DUCK.  Anas  rubripes.  A flock  of  200  were 
seen  east  of  the  railroad  bridge  on  October  28.  Twenty  were 
recorded  on  December  2,  just  above  the  dam. 

GREEN-WINGED  TEAL.  Anas  carolinensis.  On 
October  28  two  were  feeding  with  Blue-winged  Teal. 

BLUE-WINGED  TEAL.  Anas  discors.  Common  dur- 
ing September  and  October.  One  female  was  recorded  on 
August  25.  The  last  individual  of  this  species  was  seen  on 
November  11. 

BALDPATE.  Mareca  americana . One  female  recorded 
on  October  28. 

SHOVELLER.  Spatula  clypeata.  One  recorded  on 
October  28  at  the  lower  end  of  the  island. 

LESSER  SCAUP  DUCK.  Aythya  affinis.  Many  seen 
on  November  11  and  17. 

RUDDY  DUCK.  Oxyura  jamaicensis . Large  flock  on 
October  28  north  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  They  were 
also  seen  on  November  11  and  December  12. 
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RED-BREASTED  MERGANSER.  Mergus  serrator . 
One  male  seen  November  11  on  the  body  of  water  between 
the  island  and  the  Indiana  shore. 

COOT.  Fulica  americana.  This  species  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  October  7,  when  only  one  was  seen.  Again  one 
was  recorded  on  October  28,  but  there  were  68  on  November 
11.  The  birds  were  on  the  water  between  the  island  and  the 
Indiana  shore. 

PIPING  PLOVER.  Charadrius  melodus.  One  of  the 
rare  birds.  On  September  9 one  was  seen  on  the  rocky 
ledges  on  the  Indiana  side. 

SEMIPALMATED  PLOVER.  Charadrius  hiaticula.  A 
small  number  were  seen  from  September  8 to  16.  The  last 
record  was  on  October  6. 

KILLDEER.  Charadrius  voci ferns.  A permanent  resi- 
dent and  rather  common.  A flock  of  forty  or  fifty  was  seen 
on  October  7. 

GOLDEN  PLOVER.  Pluvialis  dominica.  Records  start 
with  September  3 and  run  through  September  9,  16,  17,  30, 
and  October  2,  6,  7,  and  28.  Five  recorded  on  November  11 
(Slack  and  Stamm)  seem  to  be  a new  late  record  for  this 
area. 

BLACK-BELLIED  PLOVER.  Squatarola  squatarola . 
Rather  scarce  this  year.  The  first  bird  was  seen  on  October 
2.  Only  one  was  recorded  on  October  28,  but  five  were  seen 
on  November  11.  These  birds  were  flushed  at  close  range. 
This  November  11  record  (Slack  and  Stamm)  seems  to  be 
a new  late  record  for  this  species.  The  latest  published 
record  found  was  for  October  12,  1949.  (Lovell,  1950, 
AUDUBON  QUARTERLY,  29 :2. 

RUDDY  TURNSTONE.  Arenaria  interpres.  This 
species  was  rare  this  season.  Only  two  records  were  obtain- 
ed : September  30  and  October  6. 

WILSON’S  SNIPE.  Capella  gallinago . Two  birds  flew 
along  the  rocky  edges  of  the  Indiana  shore  on  October  28  as 
we  rowed  across  to  the  island.  Identified  by  Leonard 
Brecher. 

SPOTTED  SANDPIPER.  Actitis  macularia.  Recorded 
from  August  to  October  7.  They  were  not  numerous,  how- 
ever. 
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GREATER  YELLOW-LEGS.  Totanus  melanoleucus . 
Observed  from  August  25  through  October  28. 

LESSER  YELLOW-LEGS.  Totanus  flavines.  Usually 
more  common  than  the  preceding  species.  Recorded  from 
August  11  to  November  11.  According  to  published 
material,  the  latter  is  a late  record. 

PECTORAL  SANDPIPER.  Erolia  melanotos.  A 
rather  common  shore  bird.  Records  were  obtained  from 
August  12  through  November  11. 

BAIRD’S  SANDPIPER.  Erolia  bairdi.  Seen  by  Burt 
Monroe  on  September  8. 

LEAST  SANDPIPER.  Erolia  minutilla.  Observed  on 
August  25  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  island  feeding  in  the 
shallow  pot  holes.  Others  were  seen  on  September  16,  17, 
and  30. 

RED-BACKED  SANDPIPER.  Erolia  alpina.  The  first 
one  was  recorded  on  October  7.  Mabel  Slack  and  Anne 
Stamm  watched  the  bird  for  forty  minutes  at  close  range 
with  7x50  glasses.  On  October  28  four  were  seen  on  the 
regularly  scheduled  trip.  The  birds  were  observed  through  a 
2-power  telescope.  A few  were  seen  on  November  11  in 
winter  plumage. 

DOWITCHER.  Limnodromus  griseus.  Recorded  on 
September  3 and  9. 

STILT  SANDPIPER.  Micropalama  himantopus.  One 
seen  on  September  9 ; two  observed  on  September  17. 

SEMIPALMATED  SANDPIPER.  Ereunetes  pusillus. 
Seen  from  September  3 to  October  6. 

WESTERN  S ANDPIPER.  Ereunetes  mauri.  One  ob- 
served by  Slack  and  Stamm  on  September  2. 

SANDERLING.  Crocethia  alba.  Sanderlings  were  not 
common  at  the  Falls  this  season.  Only  two  records  were  ob- 
tained : one  on  September  9 and  again  on  October  7. 

HERRING  GULL.  Larus  argentatus.  Many  hundreds 
winter  here,  but  the  first  arrival  was  observed  on  October 
28. 

RING-BILLED  GULL.  Larus  delawarensis.  Frequent- 
ly seen  with  the  Herring  Gulls.  Flocks  were  seen  congregat- 
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ing  on  a rocky  ledge  jutting  from  the  water  on  December  2. 
The  first  arrival  date  for  the  Falls  area  was  October  28. 

BONAPARTE'S  GULL.  Lams  Philadelphia . The 
species  was  first  seen  on  October  28,  and  many  were  seen 
on  November  11. 

CASPIAN  TERN.  Hydroprogne  caspia.  0 n e on 
August  25. 

BLACK  TERN.  Chlidonias  niger.  Usually  this  is  a 
common  tern  along  the  Ohio.  Only  a few  were  seen  this 
season,  August  25  and  September  16. 

Numerous  other  species  of  birds  were  noted  on  the 
Falls.  The  Turkey  Vulture  was  recorded  many  times.  The 
Marsh  Hawk,  Osprey  (7  on  October  7),  Sparrow  Hawk, 
Duck  Hawk,  Mourning  Dove,  Kingfisher  were  all  noted. 
Pipits  were  recorded  in  fairly  large  numbers  from  Septem- 
ber 80  to  November  11.  The  usual  complement  of  warblers 
were  observed  but  not  studied  in  detail.  A large  flock  of 
Redwings  fed,  from  November  11  until  late  in  the  month, 
in  the  weeds  along  the  Indiana  shore. 


W00DBURN  LAKES,  SEASON  OF  1952 

By  Gordon  Wilson 

The  season  of  1952  at  the  Woodburn  lakes,  though  it 
ended  early,  brought  a large  number  of  species  of  water 
birds.  It  was  noted  especially  for  the  large  number  of 
species  of  ducks,  though  no  single  species  was  represented 
by  spectacular  numbers.  Both  lakes  were  good-sized  at 
Christmas,  1951,  and  never  exceeded  this  height  throughout 
the  very  heavy  early  spring  rains.  They  fell  slowly  through- 
out late  winter  and  early  spring  and  then  went  away  rapid- 
ly when  rains  practically  ceased  after  late  March.  So  far 
as  1952  is  concerned,  the  season  lasted  from  January  1 to 
May  24,  when  the  McElroy  Lake  was  totally  dry  and  the 
Chaney  Lake  had  only  a few  puddles. 

Most  of  my  twenty-two  trips  to  the  lakes  were  made 
alone,  but  I had  two  excellent  days  with  other  ornithologists. 
On  January  20  a Glasgow  group  spent  the  day  with  me 
there.  It  consisted  of  Dr.  Russell  Starr,  Mrs.  Mary  Clyde 
Nuckols,  and  Miss  Alice  Furber.  The  biggest  thrill  of  the 
day  was  the  finding  of  Canada  Geese  of  two  varieties  or 
races.  On  the  Chaney  Lake  we  studied  for  many  minutes 
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three  birds  of  this  species,  one  of  which  was  the  normal  or 
large  size,  the  other  two  of  a race  very  much  smaller.  We 
decided  that  the  small  ones  must  be  the  Lesser  Canada 
Goose,  as  they  seemed  hardly  small  enough  to  be  Hutchins’s. 
On  April  20  Myron  Hays,  Bert  Powell,  and  I spent  the  day 
at  the  two  lakes.  Many  spring  migrants  of  land  and  water 
birds  were  coming  in.  A very  intimate  study  at  ridiculously 
close  range  of  a Baird’s  Sandpiper  ( Erolia  bairdi ) high- 
lighted the  day.  We  also  watched  the  nest  of  a Red-should- 
ered Hawk  ( Buteo  lineatus)  that  I had  discovered  previous- 
ly while  it  was  under  construction.  We  could  see  the  two 
half -grown  young  growing  pretty  restless  and  hungry  be- 
cause their  parents  were  suspicious  of  us  and  had  not  come 
back  to  feed  their  family  quite  regularly.  On  March  22 
Frank  Ewing,  Mammoth  Cave  Naturalist  C.  T.  Reid,  and  I 
had  hoped  for  a good  afternoon,  but  a torrential  rain  drove 
us  to  cover  after  we  had  been  at  the  McElroy  Lake  only  a 
few  minutes.  The  greatest  thrill  I experienced  when  alone 
was  the  long  studying  of  the  twenty-six  Golden  Plovers 
( Pluvialis  dominica)  mentioned  in  an  earlier  issue.  (See 
“Golden  Plovers  at  McElroy  Lake,”  KENTUCKY  WARB- 
LER, 28:31.) 

Here  are  the  species  I recorded,  with  their  first  and 
last  dates,  and  with  numbers  when  they  are  significant: 
Holboell’s  Grebe  ( Colymbus  gnsegena) , one  each  on  Janu- 
ary 20  and  March  15;  Horned  Grebe  ( Colymbus  auritus), 
two  each  on  March  7 and  26  and  April  2 ; Pied-billed  Grebe 
( Podilymbus  podiceps) , 1 to  6 from  March  12  to  May  13; 
Great  Blue  Heron  ( Ardea  herodias),  1 to  3 from  January 
20  to  May  3 ; Little  Blue  Heron  ( Florida  caerulea) , 1 each  on 
April  26,  May  3,  and  May  24 ; Green  Heron  ( Butorides 
virescens ) , 3 to  4 from  April  20  to  May  24 ; Black-crowned 
Night  Heron  ( Nycticorax  nycticorax) , 1 to  16  from  April  8 
to  April  26;  Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron  ( Nyctanassa 
violacea) , 1 on  May  24;  American  Bittern  ( Botaurus 
lentiginosus) , 2 each  on  April  12,  April  26,  and  May  1 ; 
Canada  Goose  ( Branta  canadensis),  3 on  January  20;  Mal- 
lard ( Anas  platyrhynchos) , 1 to  1000  from  January  1 to 
May  24,  the  largest  flight  coming  in  late  February  and 
early  March;  Black  Duck  (Anas  'rubripes) , 1 to  800  from 
January  1 to  April  26,  the  largest  number  being  found  on 
February  9;  Gadwall  (Anas  strepera) , 1 to  4 from  Febru- 
ary 23  to  May  3;  Pintail  (Anas  acuta),  8 to  1000  from 
January  20  to  March  15,  the  largest  number  occurring  on 
April  15;  Green-winged  Teal  (Anas  carolinensis) , 2 to  50 
from  February  9 to  March  15;  Blue-winged  Teal  (Anas 
discors ),  1 to  150  from  February  9 to  May  24;  Baldpate 
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(Mareca  americana) , 1 to  300  from  January  12  to  April 
20;  Shoveler  ( Spatula  clypeata) , 1 to  1000  from  February 
15  to  May  24;  Wood  Duck  (Aix  sponsa),  2 to  4 from  Janu- 
ary 20  to  May  1;  Redhead  {Ay  thy  a americana)  10  to  40 
(unusually  large  numbers  for  the  lakes)  from  March  7 to 
March  15;  Ring-necked  Duck  {Ay  thy  a collaris) , 10  to  500 
from  January  12  to  May  13);  Canvasback  {Ay  thy  a 
valisineria) , 1 to  6 from  March  7 to  May  24  (I  saw  a male 
of  this  species  that  had  been  shot  several  days  after  this 
last  date)  ; Greater  Scaup  Duck  {Ay  thy  a marila) , 2 on 
March  7;  Lesser  Scaup  Duck  {Ay  thy  a af finis),  2 to  300 
from  January  1 to  May  13 ; Golden-eye  {Bucephala 
clangula) , 2 to  30  from  January  20  to  March  15  (more  than 

1 have  ever  recorded  before  on  the  lakes)  ; Bufflehead 
{Bucephala  albeola ),  1 to  10  from  February  15  to  April  20; 
Ruddy  Duck  {Oxyura  jamaicensis) , 1 to  30  from  February 
28  to  April  16;  Hooded  Merganser  {Lophodytes  cucullatus), 

2 each  on  February  15,  March  15,  and  May  1 ; American 
Merganser  {Mergus  merganser) , 15  on  February  9,  5 on 
February  23;  Red-breasted  Merganser  (Mergus  serrator) , 
2 on  March  7 ; Sora  (Porzana  Carolina) , 1 each  on  April  26 
and  May  3;  Coot  (Fulica  americana),  5 to  500  from  Janu- 
ary 20  to  May  24;  Semipalmated  Plover  (Charadrius 
hiaticula) , 2 to  20  from  April  26  to  May  24 ; K i 1 1 d e e r 
(Charadrius  vociferus),  3 to  20  from  January  1 to  May  24 
(not  so  numerous  as  usual);  Golden  Plover  (Pluvialis 
dominica) , 26  on  M a r c h 26,  1 on  April  2 ; Black-bellied 
Plover  ( Squatarola  squatarola) , 5 on  May  3;  Wilson's  Snipe 
(Capella  gallinago) , 1 to  30  from  January  1 to  May  3;  Up- 
land Plover  (Bartramia  longicauda) , 8 on  April  16  in  a 
pasture  across  the  road  from  the  Chaney  Lake;  Spotted 
Sandpiper  (Actitis  macularia) , 4 on  May  3,  2 on  May  13 ; 
Solitary  Sandpiper  (Tringa  solitaria) , 1 to  10  from  March 
15  to  May  13;  Greater  Yeliowlegs  ( Totanus  melanoleucus) , 

1 to  40  from  March  12  to  May  24 ; Lesser  Yeliowlegs 
(Totanus  flavipes),  2 to  50  from  March  15  to  May  13; 
Pectoral  Sandpiper  (Erolia  melanotos) , 1 to  60  from  March 
15  to  May  13;  White-rumped  Sandpiper  ( Erolia  fuscicollis) , 

2 on  May  13;  Baird's  Sandpiper  (Erolia  bairdi),  1 each  on 
April  20,  April  26,  and  May  13;  Least  Sandpiper  (Erolia 
minutilla) , 2 to  8 from  April  8 to  May  13 ; Dowitcher 
(Limnodramus  griseus),  1 to  5 from  March  15  to  May  13; 
Stilt  Sandpiper  (Micropalama  himantopus) , 1 on  March  12 ; 
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Semipalmated  Sandpiper  ( Ereunetes  pusillus),  3 on  May 
13 ; Herring  Gull  ( Larus  argentatus) , 10  on  April  8 ; Black 
Tern  ( Chlidonias  niger) , 15  on  May  13,  5 on  May  24  (It  had 
been  seen  as  early  as  May  11  by  Mrs.  Paul  Garrett  on  some 
ponds  in  the  same  general  area) . 


SOME  BIG  SPRING  COUNTS 

Because  of  lack  of  space  for  tables,  our  editor  decided  not  to 
print  the  spring  lists  in  full  this  year.  Unfortunately,  not  many 
were  sent  in.  Here  are  summaries  of  those  that  were  received. 

PROVIDENCE.  May  7;  4:30  A.  M.  to  7:00  P.  M.  and  May  8; 
6:30  A.  M.  to  noon.  Cool,  clear  in  early  morning;  hot  during  mid- 
day; temp.  49  to  90.  Same  territory  covered  as  last  year  in  Provi- 
dence and  nearby  Hopkins  and  Crittenden  Counties.  Total  count  for 
the  two  days,  105  species;  for  the  period  studied,  112.  There  was  no 
Warbler  wave  here,  though  Yellow-breasted  Chats  and  Kentucky 
Warblers  were  found  in  great  numbers.  Shamrock  Lake  proved  a good 
watching  place  with  its  Loon,  Pied-billed  Grebe,  Osprey,  American 
Bittern,  Blue-winged  Teal,  Little  Blue  Heron,  and  Green  Heron.  We 
heard  and  watched  the  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren  at  close  range.  We 
were  happy  to  study  the  Northern  Water- thrush  and  listen  to  its 
song.— SUE  WYATT  SEMPLE  and  MABEL  SISK  HOLT  (compiler). 

MURRAY— May  4;  5:00  A.  M.  to  noon;  2:30  to  7:00  P.  M.  Mur- 
ray State  College  Campus,  College  Farm,  Clark’s  River  at  Martin’s 
Chapel,  portion  of  Blood  River — a generous  mixture  of  cultivated 
fields,  pasture  land,  roadsides,  thickets,  open  woods,  small  ponds, 
dense  thickets,  and  lake  front.  Temp.  60  at  5:00  A.  M.,  84  at  noon. 
Number  of  species,  74;  individuals,  2627.  We  were  impressed  with 
the  early  migration  of  many  species. — DR.  A.  M.  WOLFSON, 
POWELL  PUCKETT,  TED  ALLEN,  and  GRACE  WYATT. 

HENDERSON— May  4;  5:00  A.  M.  to  6:00  P.  M.  Clear,  hot. 
Total  species,  115;  individuals,  1855.— WALTER  ALVES,  W.  P. 
RHOADS,  KING  BENSON,  R.  C.  SOAPER,  MRS.  NAT  STANLEY, 
SR.,  MRS.  WALTER  QUINN,  KATHRYN  GIBSON,  MRS.  LORA 
CLARK,  MRS.  RICHARD  STITES,  MRS.  ARCH  SHELTON,  HELEN 
WATSON,  MRS.  GEORGE  STANLEY,  JR.,  MRS.  W.  P.  RHOADS, 
VIRGINIA  SMITH. 

BOWLING  GREEN — April  25  and  26;  Mammoth  Cave  National 
Park  from  3:00*  P.  M.  on  April  25  until  noon  of  April  26;  McElroy 
Farm  from  1:00  P.  M.  until  4:00  P.  M.  of  April  26.  Cool,  threatening, 
wind,  NW,  brisk.  Total  species,  106;  for  week,  127. — GORDON 
WILSON. 

MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK— May  10  and  11;  all  day 
May  10  and  until  7:00  A.  M.  of  May  11.  Heavy  rains;  temp,  drop 
of  40  degrees.  Total  species  in  park  proper,  77;  just  outside,  16;  a 
grand  total  of  93.  The  party  was  made  up  of  many  people  first  and 
last,  as  the  Kentucky  Academy  of  Science  was  meeting  at  the  park 
from  May  9 to  May  11.  The  early-morning  walk  was  rained  out, 
but  several  of  us  later  visited  many  places  where  birds  were  to  be 
found.— KENTUCKY  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE,  GORDON  WILSON 
(compiler). 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


DR.  COUNCE  RETIRES. — Dr.  Cynthia  Counce,  who  for  a long 
time  has  been  psychiatrist  at  Western  State  Hospital  at  Hopkinsville, 
retired  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1951V52.  She  will  make  her  home 
temporarily  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Clarence  Neighbors,  at  Bowling 
Green. 

********* 

DR.  SCHNIEB  RETIRES. — Dr.  Anna  Schnieb,  of  the  Psychology 
Department  of  Eastern  State  College,  at  Richmond,  retired  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year  1951-’52.  She  is  making  her  home  in  Indiana  but 
intends  to  keep  up  her  connection  with  our  society  and  with  the  Ken- 
tucky Academy  of  Science. 

********* 

FALL  MEETING  AT  MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK — 
THE  ANNUAL  FALL  MEETING  WILL  BE  HELD  AT  MAMMOTH 
CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  OCTOBER  24-26,  1952.  THAT  SHOULD 
BE  A VERY  EXCELLENT  TIME  FOR  SOME  GOOD  BIRDING,  IN 
THE  FALL  MIGRATION,  AND  FOR  A RENEWAL  OF  OLD 
FRIENDSHIPS  AMONG  US.  PLAN  TO  BE  THERE. 

********* 

A PLEASANT  ERROR. — Our  recording  secretary  reported  our 
finances  as  $264.17  in  our  last  issue.  It  should  have  been  $364.17  and 
all  past  issues  of  the  WARBLER  paid  for.  This  makes  pleasant 
summer  reading. 

********* 

AUDUBON  PARK  PRAISED  BY  VISITORS.— Five  members  of 
the  South  Bend  (Indiana)  Audubon  Society  spent  the  weekend  of 
April  26-27  at  Audubon  State  Park  and  went  with  the  Henderson 
group  and  the  visitors  on  field  trips  in  the  park.  In  their  publication 
for  May  they  praised  very  highly  the  park,  our  president,  and  several 
of  the  people  who  participated  in  the  outing.  “We  liked  the  cabins 
very  much,  especially  as  the  front  yard  contained  a pair  of  Prothono- 
tary  Warblers  most  of  the  time,  a pair  of  Phoebes,  numerous  Palm 
and  Myrtle  Warblers,  and  an  occasional  White- throated  Sparrow. 
Lots  of  Wood  Thrushes,  Cardinals,  Summer  Tanagers,  and  Carolina 
Wrens  added  their  voices  to  the  early  morning  chorus.  The  Pileated 
Woodpecker  was  seen  a number  of  times.  Here  for  the  first  time  we 
heard  the  Carolina  Chickadee  singing.  The  four-syllable  song  was 
easily  distinguished  from  the  regular  two-syllable  song  of  the  Black- 
capped.  We  wonder  why  we  never  heard  it  before,  as  the  species 
were  musical  not  only  at  Audubon  but  later  at  Spring  Mill  and  Mc- 
Cormick’s Creek  State  Parks.” 

********* 

NATURALIST  AT  NATURAL  BRIDGE  STATE  PARK.— An  As- 
sociated Press  dispatch  dated  June  17  says,  “The  first  naturalist  to 
be  employed  in  any  Kentucky  park  has  been  added  to  the  staff  at 
Natural  Bridge  State  Park.  Rodney  M.  Hays,  Jr.,  a graduate  student 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  has  been  hired  for  the  summer  and 
fall  months  to  plan  trails  from  Hemlock  Lodge  for  a popular  study 
of  geology  and  plant  life.  Exhibits  of  the  park’s  plant  life  will  be 
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A BIRD  TRIP  TO  THE  FALLS  OF  THE  OHIO 

Helen  Browning,  Mabel  Slack,  Hazel  Kinslow,  Don  Summerfield, 
and  Anne  Stamm 


assembled  at  the  lodge.  In  announcing  the  move,  the  State  Parks 
Division  said  a committee  has  been  appointed  to  help  plan  the  pro- 
gram. It  consists  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Bradshaw,  Transylvania  College;  C.  E. 
Henson,  Cumberland  National  Park  Service;  Dr.  Earl  Kaufman,  the 
University  of  Kentucky’s  director  of  outdoor  recreation;  and  five 
others  from  that  institution:  Dr.  Frank  McFarland,  Miss  Anne  Live- 
say,  Dr.  B.  B.  Mclnteer,  Dr.  A.  C.  MacFarlan,  and  Carl  M.  Clark.” 
Of  these  people  Mr.  Hays,  Dr.  Bradshaw,  and  Miss  Livesay  are 
K.  O.  S.  members.  Congratulations  to  the  Park  Service  on  beginning 
this  work! 

MISS  SMITH  HONORED — Our  president,  Miss  Virginia  Smith, 
has  been  appointed  naturalist  for  Audubon  State  Park  at  Henderson. 
She  says  that  hers  is  only  a temporary  appointment  until  some  one 
else  can  be  secured,  but  who  could  do  better  than  she  for  such  a 
pleasant  task  ? She  and  all  of  us  hope  that  ultimately  the  larger 
state  parks  will  be  staffed  regularly  with  naturalists. 

* ******* 

HENDERSON  LECTURE  SERIES — The  Henderson  Audubon 
Society  has  scheduled  three  lectures  for  the  coming  season:  October 
10,  Allen  D.  Cruikshank,  “Below  the  Big  Bend;”  January  22,  Karl  H. 
Maslowski,  “Earthquake  Lake;”  and  April  30,  G.  Harrison  Orians, 
“By  Erie’s  Changing  Shores.” 
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A QUEER  HUMMINGBIRD’S  NEST 

The  nest  of  a Ruby-throated  Hummingbird  that  attracted  a great 
deal  of  attention  furnished  the  picture  for  our  front  page  in  this, 
issue.  On  the  Frank  Street  Cardinal  Farms  near  Henderson  a Ruby- 
throated  Hummingbird  built  a nest  on  a peach  of  the  Golden  Jubilee 
variety.  The  peach  was  becoming  ripe  when  some  drastic  action  was 
necessary  to  save  the  nest.  Mr.  Robert  Cl  Soaper,  of  the  U.  S. 
Wildlife  Conservation  Service,  stretched  a fishnet  below  the  peach 
so  that  no  harm  could  come  to  the  one  baby  bird.  That  accounts  for 
the  strange  appearance  of  the  nest  in  our  cover  picture.  Thus 
guarded,  the  baby  matured  and  flew  away. 

A VERY  TAME  PROTHONOTARY 

On  July  4,  in  my  annual  visit  to  Sulphur  Well,  Metcalfe  County, 
I saw  something  that  arrested  my  attention  for  my  whole  visit.  A 
Prothonotary  Warbler  had  nested  in  a basket  hanging  on  a post  on 
the  big  front  porch  of  the  hotel.  The  old  birds  were  busy  feeding 
their  young,  and  when  the  crowd  got  too  near,  they  registered  their 
complaints  and  flew  nervously  from  tree  to  tree  nearby,  but  they 
returned  to  their  duties  when  people  moved  on. — DR.  C.  F.  MOTJSER, 
Evarts,  Ky. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

A SPARROW  HAWK  THAT  LIKES  THE  CITY 

In  late  May  a Sparrow  Hawk  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  Hopkinsville  by  alighting  on  the  tall  steepl  e of  Grace 
Episcopal  Church  and  then  flying  to  the  building  above  Jack  Goode’s 
place  on  Virginia  Street.  Our  Dr.  Cynthia  Counce  accompanied  Mr. 
Aden  Higgins  to  the  place  and  found  a nest  with  two  immature  birds 
in  the  coping  of  the  building.  Several  places  have  reported  Sparrow 
Hawks  as  nesting  inside  towns  and  cities. 

^ ^ ^ ^ SjC  sfc  ^ 

A JOINT  NESTING  VENTURE 

Since  a very  strange  thing  is  happening  in  our  yard,  we  think  we 
should  tell  somebody  about  it.  In  a pear  tree  there  is  a nest  of  birds; 
we  think  they  are  Bronzed  Grackles  because  the  nest  is  large  and 
bulky.  The  baby  birds  are  being  fed  by  a male  Grackle  and  a Robin. 
We  have  watched  them  very  closely  for  several  days.— MR.  AND 
MRS.  MARVIN  DENISON,  Bonnieville. 
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EGGS  AND  YOUNG  OF  LEAST  BITTERN 
In  Cattails — See  p.  53. 
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BIRDS  IN  A KENTUCKY  SWAMP 

Harvey  B.  Lovell,  University  of  Louisville 

Swamps  are  scarce  in  Kentucky  east  of  the  Cumberland 
River.  Therefore  when  Dan  Webster  described  his  visit  in 
1950  to  a large  swamp  in  Carroll  County  ( Kentucky  War - 
bier,  27:21-22,  1951),  we  decided  to  visit  the  place  during 
the  nesting  season. 

On  July  1,  1951,  Don  Summerfield  and  the  writer  spent 
half  a day  exploring  this  interesting  area.  First  we  called 
at  the  home  of  the  owner,  Mr.  Coghill.  He  gave  us  a friend- 
ly welcome  as  he  sat  on  his  porch,  which  overlooked  the 
swamp  from  a small  hill.  He  said  that  the  body  of  water 
was  there  fifty  years  ago  to  his  knowledge  and  had  probab- 
ly been  there  much  longer.  The  swamp  had  enlarged  in 
recent  years  because  of  the  spread  of  the  cattails  and  now 
covered  three  to  four  acres.  To  our  dismay  he  said  that  he 
was  planning  to  fill  in  the  area  whenever  it  got  dry  enough 
to  run  a tractor  through  it.  The  swamp  is  a natural  body 
of  water  created  by  the  levees  formed  by  the  Ohio  River 
and  the  Little  Kentucky  River.  During  the  higher  floods 
it  is  inundated  by  these  rivers. 

The  central  part  of  the  swamp  is  an  open  body  of  water. 
Dense  cattails  occupy  three  sides.  Large  button-bushes 
(Cephalanthus  occidentalis)  grow  in  the  eastern  end  of  the 
area.  A row  of  moderate-sized  black  willows  grow  along 
the  southern  side  next  to  the  road.  Mr.  Coghill  said  that  he 
had  frequently  seen  large  white  herons  feeding  there.  We 
urged  him  to  preserve  the  area,  since  it  so  obviously  adds 
to  the  beauty  and  value  of  his  rather  large  farm. 

We  then  set  out  to  explore  the  swamp.  We  found  it  to 
vary  from  one  to  two  feet  in  depth.  With  hip  boots  the 
author  was  able  to  wade  to  all  parts.  In  most  places  the 
water  was  about  knee-deep,  but  a soft  layer  of  muck  in  the 
bottom  allowed  us  to  sink  in  an  extra  five  to  six  inches. 

The  most  common  birds  were  the  Red-winged  Black- 
birds. Their  nests  were  everywhere,  chiefly  in  the  cattails, 
but  several  were  in  the  button-bushes  and  other  aquatic 
plants.  About  half  their  nests  were  occupied,  some  contain- 
ing clutches  of  eggs  and  others  young  in  various  stages  of 
development. 

In  a small  cluster  of  cattails  in  the  deeper  part  of  the 
lake,  we  found  a much  larger  nest  containing  two  young 
and  two  large  eggs,  eighteen  inches  above  the  water.  Later, 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  pond  we  were  able  to  observe 
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a Least  Bittern  ( Ixobrychus  exilis)  sitting  on  the  nest.  She 
was  very  shy  and  slipped  off  into  the  reeds  when  we  at- 
tempted to  approach  closer.  A second  nest  of  a Least  Bit- 
tern was  found  in  another  dense  cluster  of  cattails  in  an- 
other part  of  the  pond.  It  contained  two  eggs.  This  nest 
was  only  six  inches  above  the  water.  Both  nests  were  made 
of  cattails  woven  to  form  a broad,  nearly  flat  platform. 

In  a large  button-bush  about  eight  feet  above  the  water, 
we  discovered  a rough  platform  of  sticks.  With  some  dif- 
ficulty we  climbed  up  far  enough  to  observe  five  large 
bluish  eggs.  An  empty  Red-wing's  nest  was  only  eighteen 
inches  above  it.  We  retreated  to  the  other  side  and  soon 
observed  a Green  Heron  ( Butorides  virescens)  return  to  the 
nest  and  settle  down  to  incubate. 

Several  broods  of  Wood  Ducks  of  different  sizes  were 
flushed  in  various  parts  of  the  lake.  A female  Mallard  was 
also  recorded.  There  was  no  sign  of  the  Lesser  Scaup  re- 
ported by  Webster  the  previous  season. 

The  author  returned  to  the  swamp  a week  later,  on 
July  8.  In  the  first  nest  of  the  Least  Bittern  there  were 
now  four  young,  but  one  was  dead  in  the  bottom  of  the  nest. 
Although  still  very  tiny  and  unfledged,  the  nestlings  walked 
out  of  the  nest  into  the  reeds  when  I tried  to  photograph 
them.  After  putting  them  back  into  the  nest  several  times, 
I left  quickly  before  they  had  time  to  leave  again.  The 
second  nest  of  the  Least  Bittern  was  empty  but  otherwise 
undisturbed. 

Many  of  the  nests  of  the  Red-wing  which  we  had  found 
the  previous  week  were  now  empty.  Since  some  had  con- 
tained eggs,  they  must  have  succumbed  to  some  predator. 
Three  nests  with  well-advanced  young  were  found  and  the 
birds  banded. 

A group  of  five  turtle-hunters  were  searching  the  swamp 
very  thoroughly  and  had  already  caught  a dozen  large  speci- 
mens, mostly  snappers,  when  I met  them.  While  I was 
examining  their  string,  one  of  them  caught  a nearly  full- 
grown  Wood  Duck.  This  bird  was  brought  to  me  for  ex- 
amination. Fearing  they  would  kill  and  eat  it,  I took  it  to 
my  car  and  later  brought  it  to  Louisville.  After  banding  it, 
I released  it  on  the  Indian  Hills  Swamp,  where  there  were 
several  other  broods  of  this  species. 
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THE  RED-HEADED  WOODPECKER  IN  SHAWNEE  PARK, 

Louisville 

Frank  and  Mary  Krull,  3904  Michigan  Drive,  Louisville 

Since  the  Red-headed  Woodpecker  has  become  so  con- 
spicuously absent  from  so  many  localities  in  the  past  few 
years,  it  is  with  a great  deal  of  surprise  and  delight  to  see 
them  in  numbers  at  any  one  place.  This  year  in  Shawnee 
Park  they  have  been  present  in  rather  large  numbers.  Al- 
though we  have  seen  and  recorded  the  species  here  in  past 
years,  never  before  have  we  found  them  so  numerous. 

Noticing  the  increased  number  this  year,  we  decided 
to  record  some  of  our  observations.  They  began  to  appear 
on  April  25  and  were  seen  in  increasing  numbers  for  the 
next  week.  We  recorded  the  first  nest  being  built  on  May 
22  and  subsequently  found  and  recorded  seven  more.  Al- 
though we  frequently  checked  the  nests,  we  failed  to  see  the 
young  leaving  the  cavities.  We  did,  however,  sight  the  first 
young  out  of  the  nest  on  July  6.  Of  the  first  eight  nestings 
seven  successfully  raised  their  brood.  The  eighth  was  de- 
stroyed when  a windstorm  blew  down  the  tree  in  which  the 
nest  was  located.  Four  of  these  nests  were  located  in  cot- 
tonwood trees,  two  in  white  elms,  and  two  in  red  gums.  Six 
of  these  nesting  trees  were  located  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  the  remaining  two  about  800  feet  from  the  banks. 

On  July  7 we  recorded  one  pair  preparing  a second  nest- 
ing cavity.  It  was  cutting  it  out  higher  in  the  same  tree. 
Two  pairs  each  used  their  same  cavity  to  raise  their  second 
brood.  As  well  as  could  be  determined,  the  remaining  pairs 
prepared  new  cavities  in  trees  adjacent  to  the  first  ones. 

An  interesting  note  concerning  the  second  nestings  was 
the  concentration  of  nests  in  a comparatively  small  area. 
Although  Shawnee  Park  consists  of  181  acres  of  virtually 
the  same  habitat,  seven  nests  were  located  along  a 500-foot 
length  of  the  cottonwood-lined  bank  of  the  Ohio  River.  In 
this  500-foot  length,  no  nest  was  located  farther  than  200 
feet  from  the  bank.  In  such  a comparatively  small  area  the 
birds  seemed  quite  compatible,  limiting  their  territorial  de- 
fense chiefly  to  the  nesting  tree  itself.  Five  of  these  second 
nests  were  located  in  cottonwood  trees,  one  in  a black  locust, 
and  the  other  in  a white  elm.  The  average  height  of  the 
nests  was  30  feet,  the  lowest  being  15  feet.  Again  we  re- 
corded none  of  the  young  leaving  the  nest.  On  August  28, 
however,  it  was  observed  that  young  birds  remained  in  only 
one  nest.  On  this  same  date,  as  we  walked  the  length  of  this 
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area,  all  14  of  the  adult  birds,  in  addition  to  6 immature 
birds,  were  seen  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  nesting 
trees. 

Three  other  second  nestings  were  recorded  in  another 
area  of  the  park,  one  in  a completely  dead  red  gum  tree, 
another  in  an  unidentified  dead  tree,  and  the  last  in  a maple 
tree. 


In  attempting  to  determine  why  the  rather  large  num- 
ber of  Red-headed  Woodpeckers  in  the  park,  we  have  listed 
some  of  the  remaining  pertinent  features.  The  park  is  a 
rather  busy  place  during  the  summer,  with  18  baseball 
diamonds,  many  tennis  courts,  an  abundance  of  picnic  facili- 
ties, and  quite  heavy  traffic.  As  to  trees,  it  has  an  abund- 
ance of  oak,  cottonwood,  beech,  sycamore,  red  gum,  and 
quite  a few  wild  cherry  trees.  The  Red-heads  were  ob- 
served frequently  feeding  on  the  wild  cherries  and  also 
feeding  them  to  their  second  broods.  Starlings  and  Blue 
Jays  were  quite  numerous  in  the  area  and  were  pugnacious- 
ly attacked  whenever  they  appeared  in  the  nesting  trees.  On 
no  occasion  did  the  Starlings  attempt  to  steal  a nesting 
cavity,  although  they  did  have  a few  nests  much  higher  in 
some  of  the  cottonwood  trees  along  the  river  bank.  The 
Red-heads  often  acted  like  flycatchers.  In  the  evening  hours 
they  could  be  seen  darting  from  a tree-top  in  pursuit  of  in- 
sects and  returning  to  the  same  perch.  At  such  times  we 
frequently  observed  a Wood  Pewee  in  belligerent  pursuit  of 
a Red-head,  who  had  no  doubt  encroached  upon  the  Pewee’ s 
feeding  area. 

Approximately  forty  trips,  entailing  about  fifty  hours, 
were  made  to  Shawnee  Park  in  order  to  follow  the  activities 
of  this  vanishing  (?)  species. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


BREWSTER’S  WARBLER  IN  KENTUCKY 

Since  the  Brewster’s  Warbler  (Vermivora  leucobronchialis)  has 
been  recorded  only  once  previously  in  Kentucky  (Carpenter,  Ky. 
Warbler  17:12,  1941),  the  following  records  are  of  interest:  On  May 
1,  1947,  the  writer  collected  an  adult  female  at  Anchorage,  Jefferson 
County.  The  bird  had  only  the  faintest  trace  of  yellow  on  the  breast, 
the  underparts  being  almost  pure  white.  A second  bird  observed  at 
the  same  place  on  May  10,  1947,  had  an  extensive  yellow  breast 
patch.  Another  specimen  was  secured  at  Anchorage,  April  24,  1952. 
This  specimen  was  an  adult  male,  resembling  the  original  female 
specimen  in  coloration  of  underparts.  The  dark  eye  stripe  was  much 
darker  than  in  the  female.  The  recessive  counterpart  of  this  hybrid, 
the  Lawrence’s  Warbler  (Vermivora  lawrencei),  has  never  been  re- 
corded from  the  state,  to  the  writer’s  knowledge. — BURT  L. 
MONROE,  JR.,  Anchorage. 

SOME  1952  NOTES  FROM  DAVIESS  COUNTY 

On  March  29,  1952,  my  wife  and  I were  driving  along  a country 
road  which  had  high  cut  banks  on  either  side,  when  we  saw  a Belted 
Kingfisher  fly  out  of  a hole  in  one  of  the  banks.  We  found  that  the 
hole  was  well  worn  and  scratched,  which  showed  that  the  birds  used 
the  entrance  frequently.  Although  we  did  not  see  the  eggs  or  young, 
we  assumed  that  the  Kingfisher  was  nesting  there.  Later  visits  gave 
us  glimpses  of  the  Kingfisher  leaving  the  hole  but  never  going  in. 
There  were  several  other  holes  in  the  bank  but  they  had  spider  webbs 
across  them.  This  cutbank  is  a half  mile  or  more  from  water. 

On  the  same  date  we  found  a Mourning  Dove  sitting  on  a nest 
in  a plum  thicket  about  8 feet  off  the  ground.  Three  days  later 
the  nest  was  destroyed  by  a torrential  rain. 

On  March  29  also  we  visited  an  early  Robin’s  nest  at  the  home 
of  H.  H.  Garland.  The  nest  was  in  the  fork  of  a tree  about  7 feet 
up.  Mr.  Garland  said  that  early  in  the  morning  there  was  only  one 
egg,  but  by  10  A.  M.  there  were  three  eggs.  This  early  nest  was 
also  destroyed  by  the  heavy  rains,  perhaps  because  it  was  in  such  an 
exposed  location. 

Migrants  of  interest  included  a Florida  Gallinule  at  Carpenter’s 
Lake  on  May  5 and  several  Bob-o-links  on  May  11. 

Four  nests  of  Bam  Swallows  were  found  in  an  old  dilapidated 
bam  by  the  writer  and  a troop  of  Girl  Scouts.  One  nest  contained 
5 young,  and  another  nest  contained  3 fledglings,  which  were  about 
ready  to  leave  the  nest.  The  other  two  nests  contained  two  young 
each. 

A late  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo’s  nest  was  found  by  Mr.  Ballard  in 
his  yard.  The  cuckoo  was  incubating  3 eggs  when  I visited  the  nest 
on  July  27,  1952.  The  nest  was  5 feet  high  in  an  evergreen  shrub. 
—ALBERT  L.  POWELL,  Owensboro. 
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CUCKOO  KILLED  BY  CAR 

On  a sunny  day  about  the  middle  of  May  a car  in  which  I was 
riding  on  a trip  from  Gravel  Switch  to  Campbellsville  struck  a bird 
flying  across  the  road.  On  the  return  trip  I stopped  and  examined 
the  dead  bird.  It  was  a Black-billed  Cuckoo,  and  it  had  a broken 
back,  broken  neck,  and  other  injuries.  Many  birds  that  nest  or  feed 
along  our  highways  meet  death  in  this  way  for  I have  seen  many 
dead  birds  on  or  along  the  highways.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
cuckoos  will  not  become  reduced  in  numbers  by  such  accidents. 
Drivers  should  reduce  speed  when  passing  through  woodland  areas 
where  the  danger  of  hitting  any  form  of  wildlife  is  greatest.  By 
being  careful,  I have  avoided  killing  any  form  of  wildlife  except  a 
rabbit  which  my  car  struck  at  night. — JAMES  M.  UNSELD,  JR., 
Gravel  Switch. 


Editor’s  note:  A Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  dived  into  the  windshield 
of  my  car  in  southern  Illinois  on  June  16,  1952,  and  was  killed.  The 
bird  was  flying  well  above  the  road  but  suddenly  swooped  down  into 
the  path  of  the  car.  The  editor  has  seen  several  other  cuckoos  either 
killed  or  injured  along  the  highway.  Cuckoos  often  build  their  nests 
on  branches  of  trees  that  extend  over  the  road.  More  records  of 
cuckoos  or  other  birds  killed  along  the  highways  will  be  welcomed. 

********* 

SIGHT  RECORD  OF  THE  YELLOW-HEADED  BLACKBIRD 

About  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  October  13,  1952,  I was 
sitting  on  the  back  porch,  watching  a water  trap  which  had  been 
placed  in  the  yard  for  migrating  warblers.  The  week  had  been  a 
profitable  one  for  banding  migrants.  As  I sat  there,  I heard  a lisp- 
ing note  and  looked  up  to  see  three  Cedar  Waxwings  flying  over. 
As  I raised  my  head  to  look,  I was  attracted  to  a bird  sitting  in  the 
bright  sunlight  on  a maple  tree  in  a neighbor’s  yard.  The  tree  was 
practically  devoid  of  leaves,  and  the  bird  was  easily  seen  as  it  sat 
facing  me.  I could  not  believe  what  I saw  and  called  to  my  husband 
to  bring  my  binoculars.  Of  course,  the  glasses  only  magnified  what 
I could  see  with  the  naked  eye.  I asked  my  husband  to  look  and 
tell  me  what  color,  if  any,  he  saw  on  the  bird.  When  he  said,  “yellow 
head  and  throat,  and  otherwise  black,”  I knew  I was  not  dreaming. 
Since  he  is  familiar  only  with  the  more  common  birds  in  the  yard, 
I felt  this  to  be  a good  test.  After  looking  with  the  glasses  another 
time,  I was  convinced  that  I was  looking  at  a Yellow-headed  Black- 
bird (Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus).  The  bird  then  flew  out  of 
sight  and  had  a characteristic  blackbird  flight.  The  amazing  thing, 
it  was  not  bright  yellow  on  the  head  and  throat,  as  I had  expected, 
but  more  of  an  ochre  or  warm  beige  shade.  I am  told  that  this  is 
the  color  it  would  be  at  this  time  of  year. 

The  bird  was  alone,  evidently  a straggler.  Many  Grackles  and 
Red-wings  fly  over  the  area  during  October  and  early  November,  and 
this  particular  tree  usually  seems  to  be  a stopping  place  for  them. 

I do  not  believe  we  have  a fall  record  for  this  species  in  the  state 
and  only  two  spring  records;  one  was  listed  as  being  seen  on  a spring 
field  trip  (Louisville)  on  April  19,  1940  (Ky.  Warbler,  16:  27-28),  the 
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other  on  April  12,  1932  in  Rowan  County  (Ky.  Warbler,  28:  29). 
While  this  is  also  a sight  record,  the  bird  was  so  definitely  marked 
and  was  seen  at  such  close  range  that  I have  no  doubt  as  to  its 
identity. — ANNE  L.  STAMM,  Louisville. 

BLUE-WINGED  WARBLER  IN  BULLITT  COUNTY 

On  May  29,  1952,  some  friends  invited  my  husband  and  me  to 
drive  with  them  to  Bullitt  County.  They  wanted  to  visit  an  old 
cemetery  where  their  grandparents  had  been  buried.  This  small  rural 
graveyard  adjoined  the  Fort  Knox  reservation  and  had  been  com- 
pletely overgrown  with  sassafras  and  locust  saplings  as  well  as 
blackberry  bushes.  Someone  had  evidently  set  fire  to  some  of  this 
overgrowth  in  order  to  find  the  grave  stones.  As  we  walked  over 
the  burned  area,  my  attention  was  aroused  by  the  insect-like  song  of 
a bird  which  I normally  hear  only  in  the  early  springtime.  I felt 
certain  that  it  was  the  song  of  a Blue-winged  Warbler  (Vermivora 
pinus).  Our  friends,  however,  were  not  interested  in  birds,  and  I could 
not  prevail  upon  them  to  stay  until  I actually  saw  the  bird.  The 
song  came  from  the  overgrown  pasture  at  the  edge  of  the  burned 
area  and  was  heard  the  entire  half  hour  we  spent  there. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  June  3 my  husband  and  I drove  out 
to  see  if  the  warbler  could  still  be  heard.  To  my  delight  it  was 
singing  in  the  same  area.  After  much  patience  and  watching  I final- 
ly spotted  a male  Blue-winged  Warbler,  and  the  flash  of  yellow  as 
it  flew  to  the  top  of  a twenty-five  foot  locust  was  indeed  a thrill. 
It  flew  from  this  tree  to  a small  tulip  poplar  approximately  sixty 
feet  away.  On  one  occasion  it  was  seen  to  chase  an  Indigo  Bunting 
from  the  tulip  tree,  while  on  another  it  flew  to  the  ground  some- 
where between  the  two  trees.  I assumed  that  it  had  a nest  some- 
where in  this  clearing.  The  warbler’s  unusual  but  characteristic 
song,  inhaling  and  exhaling  buss-bzzz,  was  heard  until  7:45  P.  M., 
when  we  left  the  area. 

On  June  12  we  drove  out  again  and  spent  considerable  time  in 
the  neglected  pasturable  area,  beating  clumps  of  grasses,  hoping  to 
find  evidence  of  a nest.  The  song  was  still  heard  and  the  female 
was  seen  (on  two  occasions)  just  before  dusk,  as  she  fed  on  the 
ground  where  the  burned-over  area  met  the  wooded  section.  Both 
times  she  flew  to  the  small  saplings  beyond  and  was  always  lost 
from  sight.  The  male  sang,  but  perhaps  not  as  consistently  as  on 
the  two  previous  visits. 

While  I did  not  find  the  nest,  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  bird’s 
nesting  there,  since  it  was  found  in  the|  same  area  for  a period  of 
two  weeks.  I have  not  found  a published  record  for  the  nesting  of 
this  species  in  Bullitt  County,  and  I believe  this  of  sufficient  interest 
to  record. — ANNE  L.  STAMM,  Louisville. 
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A CHECK-LIST  OF  THE  BIRDS  OF  VIRGINIA 
by  Joseph  James,  Murray 

Virginia  Society  of  Ornithology,  1952,  113  pages — $1.50 

This  book  is  a strictly  scientific  annotated  list  and  account  of 
birds  recorded  from  Virginia.  The  main  text  of  the  book  consists 
of  a list  of  known  records  of  361  species  and  60  additional  subspecies 
occurring  in  that  state. 

The  common  names  used  in  the  list  are  of  interest  since  they  are 
of  the  trinomial  type,  similar  in  that  respect  to  scientific  names. 
That  is,  every  species  is  assigned  a name,  and  subspecies  are  formed 
by  prefixing  another  name  to  the  species  name.  This  is  the  form  to 
be  used  in  the  fourth-coming  A.  O.  U.  Check-list.  Murray  follows 
this  method  of  forming  common  names  except  in  two  cases,  the 
Cabot’s  Tern  and  Sycamore  Warbler,  which  should  be  Cabot’s  Sand- 
wich Tern  and  Sycamore  Yellow- throated  Warbler,  apparently  an 
oversight. 

The  use  of  these  trinomial  common  names  results  in  the  intro- 
duction of  certain  names  unfamiliar  to  many  ornithologists,  such  as 
Sedge  Wren  for  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren,  Swainson’s  Thrush  for 
Olive-backed  Thrush,  and  Small-billed  Water-thrush  for  Northern 
Water- thrush.  Several  old  names  are  revived:  American  Widgeon 
and  Peregrine  Falcon  are  used  for  Baldpate  and  Duck  Hawk,  these 
changes  being  excellent  in  the  reviewer’s  mind;  and  Crow-blackbird, 
a name  discarded  by  ornithologists  for  many  years,  is  used  in  place 
of  Purple  Grackle. 

In  the  Birds  of  Virginia  are  a discussion  of  previous  study  of 
Virginia  birds,  an  account  of  the  physical  features  and  faunal  zones 
of  the  state,  and  a bibliography  of  Virginia  ornithology. 

In  relation  to  Kentucky  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  faunal 
zones  of  Virginia  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Kentucky,  only  distri- 
buted in  the  opposite  direction.  The  Austroriparian,  or  Lower  Austral 
Zone,  is  limited  in  Virginia  to  the  southeastern  tip,  while  in  Kentucky 
it  is  found  in  the  southwestern  part.  The  Carolinian,  or  Upper 
Austral  Zone,  occupies  most  of  the  remainder  of  both  states  except 
for  the  mountain  regions,  which  occur  in  western  Virginia  and 
adjacent  eastern  Kentucky.  These  regions  are  part  of  the  Alleghanian 
or  Transition  Zone.  In  addition,  very  high  parts  of  Virginia  have  a 
tendency  toward  the  northern  Canadian  Zone. 

Of  particular  importance  are  certain  differences  in  the  faunal 
distribution  of  birds  in  the  two  adjoining  states.  Several  species 
listed  as  typical  of  the  Lower  Austral  Zone  in  Virginia,  namely  the 
Chuck- will’s- widow,  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker,  and  Prothonotary 
Warbler,  are  found  in  Kentucky  typically  through  much  of  the  Upper 
Austral  Zone.  However,  correlation  between  species  listed  as  occur- 
ring in  Virginia  in  the  Upper  Austral  and  Transition  Zones  is  virtual- 
ly complete.  The  four  species  noted  as  typical  of  the  Canadian  Zone 
in  Virginia  do  not  occur  as  breeding  birds  in  Kentucky.  These  birds 
are  the  Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  Brown  Creeper,  Winter  Wren,  and 
Golden-crowned  Kinglet. 

Returning  to  book  review,  this  check-list,  which  is  thorough, 
systematic,  and  scientific,  is  welcomed  as  the  only  recent  list  of 
Virginia  birds  and  is  a fine  addition  to  ornithological  literature. 
—BURT  L.  MONROE,  JR, 
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NEST  OF  GREEN  HERON  IN  BUTTONBUSH.  See  p.  54 


^ 3s  3^  ij:  Jfc  ❖ 

ANNUAL  FALL  MEETING  OF  THE  K.  O.  S. 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  held  its  fall  meeting  at 
Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  on  October  24-26,  1952.  On  Friday 
evening,  after  dinner,  the  members  remained  in  the  main  dining  room 
for  the  program.  Mr.  Charles  Strull  told  of  the  night  counts  of  birds 
by  the  Louisville  group  in  the  widespread  efforts  to  study  flights  of 
migrating  birds  across  the  moon.  Mr.  W.  P.  Rhoads,  of  Henderson, 
told  of  his  club’s  counts  at  the  same  time  as  the  one  conducted  in 
Louisville.  For  diversion,  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  gave  a half-humorous 
skit  entitled  “Bird  Watchers  and  How  They  Get  That  Way.” 

On  Saturday  morning  four  different  field  trips  were  taken,  led 
by  members  of  the  society.  That  afternoon  the  ones  who  wished  to 
take  a field  trip  followed  Dr.  Wilson  into  the  new  pine  woods  near 
the  residential  areas.  In  the  evening  our  annual  dinner  was  held, 
after  which  we  adjourned  to  the  Blue  Room  for  the  program,  some 
vital  films  of  wild  life  taken  by  Dr.  William  Clay.  In  the  business 
session  all  the  officers  were  re-elected  except  that  Miss  Eugenia  D. 
Lair,  of  Cynthiana,  replaced  Miss  Amy  Deane,  of  Louisville,  as  re- 
cording secretary. 

Extensive  field  trips  were  taken  on  the  south  side  of  Green 
River  on  Sundav  morning.  The  largest  party  broke  up  at  Silent 
Grove  Church  just  before  noon.  All  told,  52  species  of  birds  were 
recorded,  most  of  them  in  rather  good  numbers. 
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A called  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  breakfast  on 
October  26  decided  to  have  the  fall  meeting  at  Cumberland  Falls 
State  Park  in  1953.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  was  reappointed  curator, 
and  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lovell  was  reappointed  editor  of  THE  KENTUCKY 
WARBLER.  Mr.  Leonard  Brecher  was  appointed  as  a committee  of 
one  to  try  to  locate  a better  meeting  place  for  our  annual  spring 
meeting  than  the  one  we  used  in  1952.  Dr.  Roger  W.  Barbour  was 
appointed  chairman  in  charge  of  field  trips  for  the  fall  meeting  and 
Dr.  Frank  Gailey  and  our  president  are  to  be  in  charge  of  all  other- 
arrangements. 

TREASURER’S  REPORT,  OCTOBER  25,  1952 


RECEIPTS 

Balance,  October,  1952 

Membership  Dues 

Junior  Acad.  Dues 

Dividends  on  Stock 

Back  Copies  of  WARBLER. 

Sale  of  Field  Cards 

Sale  of  Bibliographies 


.$138.97 
. 400.50 

19.00 

21.00 
2.00 
6.00 
3.00 


Total  Receipts 


$590.47 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Postage  and  Miscellaneous $ 47.12 

Selby  Smith,  4 Issues  of  WARBLER. 399.01 

1000  Large  Envelopes 9.50 

Bank  Tax  and  Charges 4.68 

Conservation  Council  Dues 2.00 

Registration  Fee 1.00 

Spring  Programs 8.50 

Science  Award  Junior  Academy 5.00 

Spring  Meeting 6.60 

Miscellaneous  4.48 


Total  Disbursements $488.55 


Balance  on  Hand,  October  25,  1952 $101.92 


PLEASE  SEND  YOUR  1953  DUES  TO  TREASURER.  There  is 
a great  deal  of  work  involved  in  sending  out  notices  and  keeping 
books;  please  send  in  your  dues  promptly  and  avoid  extra  postage. 
If  you  cannot  renew  your  membership,  please  send  in  your  resigna- 
tion. If  you  can  do  so,  take  out  a contributing  membership  at  $5.00 
or  a life  membership  at  $50.00.  With  the  increased  cost  of  printing 
it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  size  or  the  frequency  of  the  maga- 
zine unless  we  can  keep  up  our  membership. 
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Oriole,  Baltimore  ’49:  28,  71;  ’50:  21;  ’51:  38,  61. 
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Rail,  Sora  ’49:  57;  ’50:  40,  69;  ’51:  4,  41,  42;  ’52:  25,  46. 

Rail,  Virginia  ’49:  57;  ’51:  3,  12;  ’52:  6,  25. 

Raven  ’49:  1-6. 

Redstart  ’50:  63;  ’51:  37;  nest  ’50:  53-56. 

Redwing  ’49:  7,  8,  28;  ’50:  25,  27;  nest  ’49:  70;  ’51:  38,  61;  ’52:  53. 
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Sandpiper,  White-rumped  ’49:  65;  ’50:  40,  48;  ’51:  5;  ’52:  46. 
Sapsucker,  Yellow-bellied  ’50:  12;  ’52:  26. 

Shoveler  ’49:  36,  56;  ’50:  39;  ’51:  4,  42;  ’52  : 24,  41,  46. 

Shrike,  Loggerhead  ’49:  27;  ’50:  20,  47;  ’51:  36. 

Siskin,  Pine  ’50:  29;  ’52:  11,  29. 

Snipe,  Wilson’s  ’50:  27,  28,  40;  ’51:  4,  12;  ’52:  25,  42,  46. 

Sora  ’49:  57;  ’50:  40,  69;  ’51:  4,  41,  42;  ’52:  25,  46. 

Sparrow,  Bachman’s  ’49:  29,  72;  ’51:  42. 

Sparrow,  Chipping  ’49:  15,  29,  64;  nest  ’49:  72;  ’51:  38,  62. 
Sparrow,  English  ’49:  28;  ’51:  22;  nest  ’49:  70;  ’51:  37. 
Sparrow,  Field  ’49:  29;  ’50:  65;  nest  ’49:  72;  ’51:  38,  62. 
Sparrow,  Fox  ’52:  29. 

Sparrow,  Gambel’s  ’51:  40. 

Sparrow,  Grasshopper ’49 : 28,  72;  ’50:  19,  50;  ’51:  38. 

Sparrow,  Henslow’s  ’49:  61;  ’51:  42. 

Sparrow,  Lark  ’49:  29. 
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Sparrow,  Leconte  ’50:  44,  49. 

Sparrow,  Lincoln’s  ’51:  42;  ’52:  29. 

Sparrow,  Savannah  ’49:  13,  34;  ’52:  29. 

Sparrow,  Song  ’49:  29,  66-67,  72;  nest  ’51:  9,  38,  62,  63. 

Sparrow,  Swamp  ’49:  34;  ’50:  25;  ’52:  29. 

Sparrow,  Tree  ’50:  28;  ’52  : 29. 

Sparrow,  Vesper  ’49:  29,  37;  ’52:  29. 

Sparrow,  White-crowned  ’50:  20;  ’52:  29. 

Sparrow,  White-throated  ’50:  20;  ’52:  29. 

Starling  ’49:  27,  68;  ’50:  21;  ’51:  36;  ’52:  35;  nest  ’51:  41,  61. 

Swallow,  Bank  ’52:  26. 

Swallow,  Barn  ’49:  25,  46;  ’50:  20;  nest  ’51:  35,  60;  ’52  : 57. 

Swallow,  Cliff  nest  ’51:  60. 

Swallow,  Rough- winged  ’49:  25,  46;  ’50:  20;  nest  ’51:  35,  60. 

Swallow,  Tree  ’49:  7;  ’52:  26. 

Swift,  Chimney  ’49:  25,  44;  ’50:  21,  50;  ’51:  34;  ’52:  14. 

T 

Tanager,  Scarlet  ’49:  71;  ’50:  19,  22;  ’52:  6;  nest  ’51:  38. 

Tanager,  Summer  ’49:  28;  ’51:  25,  38;  nest  ’49:  71;  ’50:  47;  ’51:  62. 
Taylor  Co.  ’51:  9. 

Teal,  Blue-winged  ’50:  39;  ’51:  4,  58;  ’52:  24,  41,  45. 

Teal,  Green-winged  ’49:  12;  ’50  : 39;  ’52  : 41,  45. 

Tern,  Black  ’50:  14;  ’51:  5,  65;  ’52  : 44,  47. 

Tern,  Caspian  ’49:  56;  ’51:  3;  ’52:  44. 

Tern,  Common  ’49:  56;  ’50:  41;  ’51:  5. 

Tern,  Forster’s  ’50:  41. 

Thrasher,  Brown  ’49:  13,  26,  38;  ’50:  14,  21,  27;  ’51:  25,  63;  nest  ’49: 
47;  ’50:  59;  ’51:  9,  36,  60. 

Thrush,  Gray-cheeked  ’52:  6,  26. 

Thrush,  Hermit  ’50:  22;  ’52:  26. 

Thrush,  Olive-backed  ’51:  13;  ’52  : 26. 

Thrush,  Wood  ’49:  26;  ’51:  25;  ’52:  6;  nest  ’49:  67;  ’50:  34;  ’51:  36. 
Titmouse,  Tufted  ’49:  26;  nest  ’49:  46;  ’50:  34,  60;  ’51:  35. 

Towhee,  Eastern  ’49:  28;  ’51:  38;  nest  ’49:  72;  ’50:  34;  ’51:  62. 

Turkey,  Wild  ’49:  12;  ’51:  12,  19-20;  nest  ’52:  59. 

Turnstone,  Ruddy  ’50:  48;  ’51:  4;  ’52:  25. 

V 

Veery  ’50  : 60;  ’52:  26. 

Vireo,  Blue-headed  ’50:  65;  ’52:  27. 

Vireo,  Philadelphia  ’49:  60  ; ’51:  42  ; ’52:  27. 

Vireo,  Red-eyed  ’49:  27,  36;  nest  ’49:  68;  ’50:  34;  ’51:  36,  61. 

Vireo,  Warbling  ’49:  36;  ’50:  21;  ’51:  23,  36. 

Vireo,  White-eyed  ’49:  27,  36,  68;  nest  ’50:  34;  ’51:  36. 

Vireo,  Yellow-throated  ’49:  36,  37,  68;  ’50:  22,  26;  nest  ’49:  37-38;  ’51: 
36,  61. 

Vulture,  Black  ’49:  24,  44;  nest  ’51:  33,  59. 

Vulture,  Turkey  ’49:  24,  44;  nest  ’51:  33. 

W 

Warbler,  Bay-breasted  ’52:  6,  28. 

Warbler,  Black  and  White  ’49:  27,  60;  ’50:  60;  ’51:  37. 

Warbler,  Blackburnian  ’52:  6,  27. 

Warbler,  Black- throated  Blue  ’52:  27;  nest  ’50:  60. 

Warbler,  Black- throated  Green  ’50:  65;  ’52:  27. 
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Warbler,  Blue-winged  ’49:  36;  ’50:  24;  ’52:  59;  nest  ’50:  34;  ’Sis  37. 
Warbler,  Brewster’s  ’52:  27. 

Warbler,  Canada  ’50:  63. 

Warbler,  Cape  May  ’52:  27. 

Warbler,  Cerulean  ’49:  36,  69;  ?51:  37. 

Warbler,  Chestnut-sided  ’52:  6,  27;  ’50:  61. 

Warbler,  Connecticut  ’52:  28. 

Warbler,  Golden-winged  ’52:  17. 

Warbler,  Hooded  ’49:  36,  70  ; ’50:  22;  nest  ’50:  34;  ’51:  37. 

Warbler,  Kentucky  ’49:  27,  70;  nest  ’51:  37,  61. 

Warbler,  Magnolia  ’52:  6,  27. 

Warbler,  Mourning  ’50:  35-38,  43. 

Warbler,  Myrtle  ’50:  47;  ’52:  27. 

Warbler,  Nashville  ’52:  27. 

Warbler,  Orange-crowned  ’52:  27. 

Warbler,  Palm  ’49:  11;  *51:  13;  ’52:  28. 

Warbler,  Parula  ’50:  24;  ’51:  37. 

Warbler,  Pine  ’51:  37. 

Warbler,  Prairie  ’49:  27,  36;  nest  ’49:  69;  ’51:  9,  37,  61. 

Warbler,  Prothonotary  ’49:  27,  36;  nest  ’49:  69;  ’51:  61;  ’52:  50. 
Warbler,  Swainson  ’49:  16,  20;  ’50:  43;  *51:  42. 

Warbler,  Tennessee  ’52:  6,  27. 

Warbler,  Wilson’s  ’52:  28. 

Warbler,  Worm-eating  ’49:  27,  69;  ’50:  24;  ’51:  37;  nest  ’51:  41. 
Warbler,  Yellow  ’49:  69;  nest  ’51:  37. 

Warbler,  Yellow- throated  ’49:  69. 

Warren  Co.  ’49:  35;  ’50:  48. 

Water-thrush,  Louisiana  ’49:  27,  70;  ’50:  28;  ’51:  37. 

Water- thrush,  Northern  ’51:  42;  ’52:  28. 

Waxwing,  Cedar  ’49:  16,  27,  29-31,  68;  ’50:  22;  ’51:  36;  nest  ’50:  67; 
’51:  7-8,  61;  ’52:  4-5. 

Whip-poor-will  ’49:  34,  44;  ’50:  22;  nest  ’51:  34,  59. 

Willard  ’50:  12;  ’51:  4. 

Willet  ’49:  56;  ’51:  4. 

Woodbum  Lakes  ’49:  35;  ’51:  1-6;  ’52:  44. 

Woodcock  ’49:  12,  36;  ’50:  28,  40;  ’51:  4,  12,  42;  nest  ’51:  34,  59. 
Woodpecker,  Downy  ’49:  25;  ’51:  35;  nest  ’49:  45,  60. 

Woodpecker,  Hairy  ’49:  25,  45;  ’51:  35. 

Woodpecker,  Pileated  ’49:  34,  45;  ’50:  19;  ’51:  34;  ’52:  10. 

Woodpecker,  Red-bellied  ’49:  25,  45;  ’51:  35. 

Woodpecker,  Red-headed  ’49:  25,  45;  ’50:  27;  ’51:  13,  35;  nest  ’51:  59; 
’52:  55-56. 

Wren,  Bewick’s  ’49:  26;  ’50:  20;  ’51:  36;  nest  ’51:  60. 

Wren,  Carolina  ’49:  26,  36;  ’51:  64;  nest  ’49:  47;  ’51:  36,  60. 

Wren,  House  ’49:  13,  26;  ’51:  23,  47-56;  ’52:  26;  nest  ’51:  9,  60,  64. 
Wren,  Long-billed  Marsh  ’50:  69;  ’51:  42. 

Wren,  Short-billed  Marsh  ’49:  38;  ’50:  11;  ’51:  13,  36,  39;  ’52:  11. 
Wren,  Winter  ’50:  11;  ’52:  26. 


Y 

Yellowlegs,  Greater  ’49:  75;  ’51:  4,  42;  ’52:  25,  43,  46. 
Yellowlegs,  Lesser  ’49:  75;  ’51:  5,  42;  ’52:  25,  43,  46. 
Yellow- throat  ’49:  28,  36,  70;  ’51:  37;  ’52:  6. 
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